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INTRODUCTION 

^^^^^^^ 

If  we  are  to  cut  doyrv  the  high  rate  and  high  cost  of 
r£i<J^isft,  current  haphazard  and  ineffective  .reha- 
bill^tat^^n  methods  must  be  re-^rganized  "i  n t  b  full' 
fledged  programs  o  f  career-oriented  adult  education 
(National  Advisory  Council  on  Adult  -Siducation,  1972, 
pp.  16-17.  .  - 
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To  afford  an  equal  chance  for  civic,  economic,  and 
social  participation  to  th  e  large  segment  o€, the  a- 
dult  illiterate  poplilation  in  correctional  institu- 
tions or  on  parole  and  probation  status,  adult  basic 
and  career-based  adult  eduoition  programs^  must  be 
implemented  on  an  all-out  basis  in  the.  nation's 
jails,  reformatories',  penitentiaries,  and  post-re- 
lease settings  (Ryan,   1-972^  p,  3)  . 


\ 


In  the  face  of  ever-increasing  acts  of  crime' and  violence,  and  in, 
response  to  the  widespread  concern  over  the  problem  of  crime  in  America, 
the  development  of  effective  programs  to  promote  the  protection  of  soci- 
ety and  at 'the  same  time  redirect  the  offender  population  into  construc- 
tive roles  must  be  accorded  top  priority,     With  an  offender  group  large- 
ly lacking  the  basic  skills  of  gaining  and  maintaining  gainful  employment, 
the  need  for  adult  basic  education  in  the  nation's  correctional  institu-  ' 
tions  is  of  paramcrunt  importance.  .  Far  too  often  released  offenders  re- 
vert to*  their  previous  patterns  of  criminal  behavior  when  faced  with  the 
alihost  impossible  task  of  finding  and  keeping  employjnent  in  the  free 
world.     The^^f  fenders  in  the  nation' s  c^recti'ooal  institut^ions  for  the 
most  parjS^^ck  basic  skills  necessary  for  functioning  productively  with- 
in the  accepted  norms  of. society.'    The^  have  distorted  value  structures, 
are  handicapped  by  deficits^  in  communication  and  computation  skills,  usu- 
ally lack  interpersonal  skills,   and* are  without  the  educational  credenr 
tials  demanded  b^  prospective  employers. 

In  an  effort\to  provide  a  systematic  appro.ach  for  meeting  the  edu- ' 
cation^  needs  of  adult  offenders  in  the  nation's  correctional  institu- 
tions, a  generalized^planning  model  was  .p.ubl ished  in  1975  (Ryar^,  et  al,,^ 
1975) .     The  Model  of  Adult  Basic  Education  is  intended  to  provide  a  bas-  ' 
ic  ,guide  for  t4ie  <lesign,  implementation,  and  evaluatxc^  of  delivery  sys- 
t^s  of  adult  basic  education  in  correctional  institutions.    These  two 
adjunct  volumes  are  designed  to  ^evve  as  a  supplemental  resource  for  use 
in  conjunction  with  the  Model  of  Adult  Basic  Education.     The  value  of 
these  volumes  for  planning  was  demonstrated  between  1970  and  1972  when 
selected  teams  of  corrections  personnel  participating  in  regional  semi-^ 
nars  conducted  at  various  sites  in  the  United  States  as  a  par^  of  the 
Adult  Basic  Education  in  Corrections  Program  of  the  University  of  Hawaii 
successfully  produced  adult  basic  education  delivery  system  mo<;iels  for 
implemention  in  115  correctional  institutions  in  tVie  nation.  : 

These  two  volumes  are  intend^^d  printarily  as  an  adjunct  to  the  ^odel 
of  Adult  Basic  Ediic^tion  in  Corrections.     The  chapters  in  these  volftnes 
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elaborate  on  and  deraonstrate-concepts  ^nd  principles-  in  the.Mad^l.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  volumes  are  divided  into  seven  major*  section's  wt^Ach  tor- 
respond  to  the  seven*major  divisions  of  the  Model: 

ANALYZING  THE  REAL  LIFE  ENVIRONIf;Nl\(J^) 


ESTABLISHING  A  PHILOSOPHY  (2.0) 
^ASSESSING  NEEDS  (3.0) 
DEFYING  GOALS,   SUBGOALS,  ANl^  OBJECTIVES  (^-O)  ' 

formuUting  a  plan  (5.0)         ^  '    ^  ^  • 

.  DEVELOPING,   IMPLEMENTING,  ANR  EVALUATING  THE  PROGRAM  (6.0) 
EVALUAtriNG  THE  TOTAL  SYSTEM  (7.0) 

1  through  5  are  in  Volume  I.     These  chapters  co;isist  of  34 
tr{?ie«trS.once^»^d*  with  the  planning  of  a  delivery  system  of  adult  basic 
^ducat^a^rr*^rrOTrections  setting. ✓  Chapiters  6  and  7  are  Included  in 
Volume  <t;i^The  35'articl  es  included  in  Volume  II  are  concerned  with  Im- 


^fng—awi' -evaluating  the  delivery  system. 


' "'''^/ItI •  eaTbh .sec tion  there  are  several  artrrcles  which  are  related  to  the 
central  to^)ic.     The  authors  of  the  articles  comprise  a  group  of  experts 
with  an  impressive  background  of  experience.     The  §ixty-two  authors  in- 
clude ex-offenders,  educatopfi,  penologists,  economists,   social  and  be- 
havioral scientists  ,   corrections  administrators ^and  line  'personnel.  No 
phirosQ^hical        policy  restrictions  were  placed  pn  the  authors^  Thus, 
a  variety  of  T^^wpoints  and  emphases  is  evident. 

The  reader  will  probably  gain  the  most  benefit  from  these  two  vol- 
umes by  using  them  in  conjunction  vith  the  Model  of  Adult  Basic  Education 
It  is  expected ^that  using  them  together  with  the  Model  will  lead  to  more 
effective  and  efficient  program  planning  to  meet  the  adult  basic  educa- 
tion needs  of  offenders  and  prepare  them  for  returning  to  a  society  in 
which  they  can  successfully  participate  and  to  which  they  caif^'c^Htr ibute . 

Deep 'appreciation  and  acknowledgment  are  extended  to  thfe  authors  of 
the  articles  for  the  time  and  effort  they  have  expended  to  develop  sub- 
stantive su|Jp<i^rting  volumes  to  the  Model  of  Adult  Basic  Education  in  Cor- 
rections. 


Honol\ilu,  Hawaii,  March  1975 


T.  A.  Ryan 
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Introduct  ion 

\         We  seem  to  have  discarded  our  sense  of  reality;  we  are 
f  'somehow  afraid  to  look  at  the  truth  of  our  situation. 

Jerry  0.  Nielsen 

,      Prior  to^implementing  any  new  programs,   or  revising  a  current  one,  \ 
it  is  necessary  to  carefully  analyze  the  present  situation, in  detail. 
The  parts  which  combine  to  o^^ce  up  the  particular  correctional  system 
need  to  Be  identified,   their  relationships  described,*  and  the  parts  con- 
sidered separately  (Ryan,  et  al,   1975).  t 

This  first  m.ajor  section,  ANALYZING  THE  REAL  LIFE  ENVIRONMENT,  is 
divided  into  two  related  sub-sections.     The  first  includes  the  papers 
written  by  LaForest,  Chandler,  McFerren,  Davis,  Maresh,   and  Clark.  These 
papers,   as  LaForest  states,  detail  the  need,  "at  the  outset  of  planning, 
for  determining  the  present  statue  ,of  the  real  life  world  the  planner 
hopes  to  affect   (p.  7),       Chandler  discusses  what  exists  regarding  adult 
^  basic  education.     Chandler  discussed  the  "Adventure  in  Human  Development" 
*  of  which  adult  basic  education  is  a  part.     Included  are  descriptions  of 
,  are'as  where  worjj)  is  being  don^,'and  emphasized  are  current  and  existing 
gaps.     McFerren  explains  the  need  to  be' knowledgeable  about  an  offender's 
general  situation,  and  then  describes  where  and  how  to  collect  the  in- 
formation needed.     Davis  and  Maresh  give  additional  methods  of  collect- 
ing and  utilizing  needed  information.     Clark  continues  by  describing, 
in  general  terms,  how  the  information  obtained  can  be  used,  and  more 
\^  specif ical ly,  how  it  is  used  at  the  Federal  Youth  Center  in  Colorado, 
\ 

^.The  second  portion  of  this  section  consists  of  the  papers  written 
by\^^Q^nier,  McCollum,  Nielsen,  Pancrazio,  Woodward,  and  Cooper.  Each 
/   dea^ls  vHvCh  human  concern  for  the  offender,   or,   as  Pancrazio  maintains, 
.  the  need  to  see  the  offender  first  'as  a  human  being;   a  person  who  hap- 
pens to  be  an  Qffender,  not  vice  versa.     Each  writer  emphasizes  the  need 
to  accurately  determine  the  offender's  attitudes,  needs,   feelings,  and 
motivation  prior  to  setting  up  programs  which  attempt  to  rehabilitate 
the  offender. 

• 

If  the  offender  segment  of  the  real  life  environment  is  not  ana- 
lyzed correctly,   programs  are  certain  to  fail.    As  McCollum  so  suc- 
cinctly states,   "Many  of  us  have  a  disconcerting  habit  of  lumping  all 
'criminals*  into  a  single  group   .«.    .    .     By  not  meeting  human  needs,  we 
generate  further  antisocial  behavior  (p .  48  )  .  "  ^  Grenier  supports  Mc- 
Collum and  goes  on  to  add  the  need  to  more  <tlosely  examine  correctional 
staff  attitudes  toward  residents.'     Finally,  Cooper  describes  the  effects 
that  interpersonal  relations  and  Laing's  cyclic  phenomena  theory  cart  have 
in  a  correctional  set  ting  ."^vAl  1  the  above  writers  deal  with  the  various 
aspects  of  the  environment  wlHxh  must  be  examined  prior  to  step  2  in  the 
model  process,  which  is  es tabl i^Jshing^^a  philosophy. 
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CONCEPTUALIZING  A  SYSTEM 

a 

James  R.  LaForest     •     ^  '  * 

West  Georgia  College 
Carrolltoi?,  Georgia 

'•System  theory,"  says  Knox  (1967^,  "assumes  that  an  agency  or  other 
social  organization  consists  of  an  interdependent  set  of  activities  com- 
posTed  of  subsystems  which  function  within  the  larger  settings  of  parent 
institution  and  community  (p.   1).*'    Support  for  this  notion  is  offered 
by  Katz  and  K^hn  (1966)  who  advance  the  idea  that  a  social  system, 'such 
as  a  correctional  institution,  may  'be  con/e^itualized  as  obtaining  inpjats 
from  its  total  environment,  and  transforming  these  inputs  in  some  way  to 
enable  some  product  x)r  service  to  flf6t9sinto  the  environment.     An  illus- 
tration of  this  point  can  be  found  oy  exaraj?ning  the  Mpd,el  of  Adult  Basic 
Education  in  Corrections  (Ryan,   1970)  or  the  foljjowing  simple  paradigm: 

1 .     Identify  2 .    Make  3.  Develop. 

Environment  ^  Transformations  Product 

Hilton  and  Gyuro  O970)   strongly  stress  the  importance  of  initially. 

conducting  an  assessment  of  all  facets  of  the  system  before  undertaking 

further  planning..   Kaufman  (1970)  calls  this  all  pervasive  phase  *in  his 

evaLpational  model    problem  identification.     His  commitment  to  an  initial 

identification  of  all  facets  of  a;  program  parallels  the  previous  notions. 

HairtleJ^  (1968^  in  his  raview  of  the  PFB  system  of  planning  refers  to  this 

initial  conceptualization  phase  as  a  ^rational  assessment  of  resources ^".^ 

Another  study.  Stuff lebeam,  Foley,  Gephart,  Cuba,  Hammond,  Merriman,  and 

Provus. (1971) ,  describes  it  as  determining  input  specification  in  terms 

of  characteristics  and  conditions. 
^- 

Continued  support  may  be  found  in  Morphet  and  Ryan  (1967)  who  claim 
that  effective  planning  is  not  a  process  of  speculating  but  is  a  rational 
'  analysijS  of  pertineilt  information  from  the  environment  to  be  affected. 
Coombs  (1968)  compatfs  this  process  to  a  doctor  who,  while  not  haying  a 
complete  knowledge*       every  detail  of  a  human  being's  system,   finds  solu- 
tions to  problems  by  "concentrating  upon  selected  critical  indicators  and 
relationships  within  the  system  and  between  the  system  and  its  environ- 
ment (p.  8)/'    Morphet  and  Lesser  (1968)  deplore  the  fact  that  curriculum 
planning  has  been  primarily  a  series  of  segmented  operations  with  little 
attention  being  given  to-the  totality  and  meaningful  relationship  between 
parts.     Cook  (1966)  notes  that  objectives  cannot  be  met  without  deter- 
mining *'what  facilities  or  services  will  be  needed  ty  complete  objectives 
(p.  5).'» 

It  is  obvious  that  these  theorists,  while  using  different  termino- 
logy, demonstrate  several  commonalities:     They  all  believe  that  inputs 
into  a  system  must  be  identified  carefully  before  subsequent  planning. 
Each  feels  that  the  data  accrued  while  conceptualizing  the  system  will 
be  needed  in  all  later  decisions.     They  also  would  agree  with  the  notion 
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that  failure  tb  make  an  exhaustive  and  thorough  analysis  of  all  factors 
in  and  out  of  the  system's  environment  will  appre^ciably  affect  the  im- 
plementation of  the  progra[T  plan.     Finally,   they  would  all  agree  that 
because  all  elements  of  a  system  are  interdependent,   failyre  to  acquire 
com{!>lete  data  relevant  to  one  element  will  restrict  development  of  all 
others.  ^       '  *  ' 

One  systems  technique  which  organizes,   simplifies,  controls,  and' 
combines  various  parts,    functions,  and  proce.sses  is  modeling.  Accord- 
ing to  ^Ryan  (1970),   the  Model  of  Adult'  Basic  Education  in  Corrections 
CaBEC)   is  the-  implenenta^^n  oi  system  theory.     Ryan  (1970)   points  out 
"that  as  abstractions  ot  feaiit^\;*  models  provide  means  of  relating  and  - 
•combining  elements  to  create  new  wholes  and  explain-  <fompiex  processes 
or  systems  by  analogy  (p.  5)."    The  ABEC  mo.del  provides  guidelines  for 
an  early,  exhaustive,   interrelated ,' and ^usable  compilation  of  real  life 
data.^  Ryan  has  identified  this  critical  initial  "srS^  with  the  describ- 
er,   "co,nceptual  Lze  syste-n.^ 

There  are  four  raajor  tasks  inh&rent  in  this  subsystem.     Jirst,  it* 
seeks  to  describe  the  general  'setting  of  the  institution  and  surround-  * 
ings  affecting  the  institution.     This  subsystem  should  generally  des- 
cribe in  narrative- 'fortn  the  overall  insTitution.     Secondly,   it  provides 
more  detailed  identi f ica t ion- of  the  functional  elements  operating  within    "  • 
the  interr>3l  environment.     At  this  point   the  planner  provides  data  to 
describe,  the  various  'tre  atmenl:  programs  operating , within  the  institution 
in  terma,  of  educationa^l  and  program  service   functions.     He  also  needs  6o 
provide  supportive  data  on  items  such  as  maintenance,   food,  medical  and 
dental  assistance,   Dusiness  management  and  personnel .     To  complete  the 
description  of  his  present  intei;nal  environme^nt ,   the  planTTer  identifies 
,  data  describing  the  security,   industry,   and  administrative  functions  and 
seeks  to  show  their  interrelationships.     It  is  essent^,al  that  all  data 
be  concrete  and  not  projections  of  what  is  being  sought.     The  continua- 
tion of  a  detail-ed  examination  is  then  logically  extended  tcf  identi  fying 
the  data  affecting  the  various   functional  elements  operating  within  the 
external  'program^.  \ 

-  *  1 

This  description  of  the  present  external  program  is  most  critical  |  • 

to  future  planning.     These  agencies,   organization  programs,   and  ser- 
vients operating  outside  of  th.e  institution  will  have  serious  effects  up-.  j 
^  on  the  activities  ot  the   institution.^    For  example,  a  t^echnical  school 
near  a  minimum  security  institution  may  offer  programs  that  are  available 
to  offenders  without   the  need  far  costly  duplication  within  the   internal  , 
environment.     It  is  apparent  that  a  planner  cannot  be  efficient   in  these 
days  of   limited  resourL  -s  and  budgets  without  maximum  use  of  external 
programs  whenever  possible. 

These  three  subsystems  c^mtain  the  essential  functions  that  will 
later  affect  the  entire  process  and  subject  of  the  delivery  system.  One 
cannot  overemphasi /,e  the  importance  of  having  all  of  the  data  within'  these 
three  subsystems  in  a^ coherent  and  usable  format.     The  planner  will  need 
t<>  V  ti)  this  dai'.rat  many  planning  stages  or  levels.     The  system  next 

provides  tHc  planner  with  a  proc>'SS  for  iden^'ifying  restrictive  elements 
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most  abramonlyt  called  parameters .!  ,  \ 

It  IS  necessary  to,  digress  at  tJ^is  point  to  develop  a  conceptual- 
ization of  the  term  parameter.     Ryan  (1970)  defines  a  parar^ieter  as  "an 
essential  characteristic*or  condition  (such  as^  a  Budget)  which^  is^  esta- 
blished in  the  design  and  operation  of  any  system  (p.   13)."    Ryan. goes  " 
on  to  note  that  'a  parameter  has  a  numerical  value,  ^which  can  be  changed, 
either  more  ,6r  less^    VHiile  .the  numerical  value  can  be  changed,   the  pa- 
rameter cannot.     Hence,  a  budget  may  rise  or  fall  but  the  planner  will 
always  be  faced  with  consideration  of  a  budget  element.*  ^ 


Since  parameters  have  value's,   the  model  needs  to  provide  a  subsys-  ,^ 
tern  for  quantifying  ttie  numerical  values  fo.the  previously  identified 
parameters.     For  example,   the  budget  of  an  institutix^  Is  a  parameter, 
but  when  the  planner  notes  that  he  has  a  $60,000  budget  he  has  quanti- 
fied his  bCidget  parameter  by  identifying  it^  numerical  value. 

<« 

All  active  syS'terns  must  provide  for  data  flow.     This  systemetic  in- 
formation-getting is  closely  tied  to  the  ongoing  functions  of  the  system 
and  providis^  as  a  major  function  routine  control  over  operations.  The 
ABEC  model  ejjgloys  two  desctibers  of  this  systematic  information  flow. 
One  is  cal  1^^" feedforward"  when  the  data  is  needed  in  subsequent  sub- 
systems, and  the  other  "feedback"  when  data  from  a  later  system  is  re- 
turned to  help  d^scribe^  p^revious  sub-system.     The  flow  of  data  may  be 
described  as  an  informatirea  input  or  signal  tb  the  system  about  condi- 
tions inside  and  oirtside  of  the  system.     No  system  can  exist  without  this 
systematic  information  flow'. 

One  final  note  oyi  thi^  topic  i>eeds  to  be  made.     Katz  and  Kahn  (1966) 
note  that  this-  infc^rmation  can  be  negative  or  positive,     Nj^gati\te'  feed 
points  up  dysfunctions  in  the  system's  relationship^  while ^positive  feed 
points  up  functional  aspects  of  the  system's  relationships*  Feedforward 
and  feedback  information^ flow  is  a  selective  process  which  makes  avail- 
able* to  the  system  Information  needed  to  mal>5ilj|tain  the  characte*r  of  the 
system  and  correct   for,  its  ,own  malfunctioning  or  change^  in  the  environ- 
ment. -  .  * 


Cone lusion 

This  paper  has  identified  the  need,  at  the  outset  of  planning,  for 
determining  the  present  state  of  the  real  life  world  the  planner  hopes 
to  affect.     It  cited  vatious  theorists  who  support  this  contention^  It 
discussed  the  various  components  and  functions  of  this  initial  activity. 
Four  major  functions: -  describing  institution,  describing  present  inter- 
nal environment,  describing  external  programs,  and  describing  present  pa- 
rameter! were  discussed,  and  the^ importance  of  selecting  real  and  perti- 
nent data  to  complete  these  functional  descriptions  was  stressed.  Much 
stress  was  put  upon  the  subsequent  role  to  be  played  by  this  data  in  the 
planning  proces^.     This  paper  has  not  extensively  identified  every  func- 
tion within  a  subsystem  since  this  has  been  accomplished  in  the  Adult 
Basic  Education  in  Corrections'  model  (Ryan,  1970). 
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It  IS  necessary  once  more  to  note  the  ilnportance  of  conceptualiz- 
ing the  system  exhaustively  and  accurately.     The  planner  must^  remember 
that  a  syste^n  consi>sts  or  interrelated  subsy  sterrT-. .    A  system,  points 
*  out  LaForest   (  1970),   is  only  as  Strong  ^as  its  weakest  -part.  Inadequate 
data  at  any  point  can  Undermine  the  usefulness  of  the  system  as  a  via- 
ble pi'anning  instfft-umont  of.  ^a^e. 


*  '  ' — r-  
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AN  APPROACH:     ADULT* 'BASIC  EDUCATION  IN  THE 
DEVELOPING  FIELD  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  ADULTS 

\  * 

Barbara  A.  Chandler 
'  '  •  l^.  S.  Office  of  Education  .  "  ^ 

*  Washington,  D.  C. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  present  what  the  title  s'ugges*l;s; 
"an  approach"  to  the  fifeld  of  adult  basic  education.    The  approach  se- 
lected is  really  an  assumption:     That  adult  basic  education  is  a  part  of 
an  emerging  professional  field  -  that  of  Education  for  Adults.     This  pa- 
per will  present  an  overview,  suggest  some  major  categories  to^  consider 
^  and  raise  some  questions  for* discussion. 
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her^  LS  a  time-worft  story  that  is  pertinent  that  goes  something 


lik^nxhis:     Tourists  were  visiting  the  site  of  a  building  that  was  being 
erected..    An  interested  m^n  in  the  group  approached  one  of  th§>  workmen 
and  asked  him  what  he  was  doing.     The  man  replied,  "I'm  laying  stone." 
The  tourist  approached  another  and  asked  the  ^ame  question.     This  man 
straightened  up,  backed^off  looking  upward  arid  replied:     "Sir,  I  am 
buil^ding  a  cathedral."         /  ^ 
"    .       *  / 
With„that  rather  idealistic  ^opening  let  us  note  that  we  will  be  con- 
cerned primarily  with  the  laying  of  stones  and  the  othe^r  essenttal  cpnt^ 
ponent  of  our  adult  b^sic  education  enterprise.     But  for  a  few  minutes 
letXis  take  the  larger  perspective  and  look,  at  some  ofirhe  aspects,  from 
this  point  of  view. 

Primarily  we  will  consider  two  aspects-   the  firstveVy  briefly,  the 
seQond  in  some  detail.  ^ First:     Increasingly  the  feedback  from  the  field 
is  telling  us  that  we  are  engaged  in  an  adventure — "an  adventure  In  hu- 
man development"--a  rec lama t i^ ^of  human  resources  in  many  instances. 
We  liave  story -after  story  of  what  men  and  women  become  when  education 
opens  doors  -and  gives  them  tools.     The  film  strip  "Technology  in  Adult 
Basic  Education"  has  the  theme,  "The^  joy  of  knowing  -  the  security  of 
knowing  how."    One  leader  in  the  field.  Dr.  George  Aker,  believes*"We 
have  not  a  minute  to  lose  in  beginning  what^ay  become  the  greatest  bat- 
tle of  mankind."    We  dA  have  a  front  row  seat  for  the  di;^a  of  change 
individuals,   their  families  and  communities.     Better  than  that  -  we  are 
participants.     So  we  keep  in  mind  and  relate  our  efforts  to  the  concept, 
The  Adventure  in  Human  Development.     It  is  this  aspect  that  leads  to  an 
exciting  variety  of  creative  arrangements  ^nd  activities  from -tutoring, 
role  playing,  video  tape  recorders,  talking  typewriters  and  CAI ,  to  vis- 
its to  supermarkets,   libraries  and  city  hal'5.s;  from  voter  regis trat.ipn, 
medical  examinations,  p^roviding  glasses,  and  dentures  to  child  care  ^^^.^ 
young  children,  study  haUs  for  others.    Whatever  the  human  need,  what-^ 
ever  the  educational  resource,  aj^l  are  part  of  the  enterprise 


From  a  weapon  in  the  war  oh  poverty,  adu^Lt  ba>ar€^ducat ion^^J^  ishM-'' "'^ 


r  L  uiu   d    wtsapuii    J.  11    uin^    woL    uy    t^w^i-^-jf,    av«v«-^w    wwy^^    -^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^   ~^.,.^vv^, 

ing  its  mighty  potential  as  a  tool  for  social'-^ange .    TUjasiMjglv  the  decades 
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streams  have  been  flowing  into  this  ^^ntj^rpr ise  which  contriButea  to  itS-^  ^  -i^ 
development.     They  were  drawn  on  in  making  the  case  for  fedBral  support 
for  a  decade ^before  the  legislation  was  enacted  by  Congress,  in  the  1965 
Amendments  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.     Agencies,  church  and  com- 
munity groups,  Laubach  literacy  *'each  one  teach  one,"  business  and  in- 
dustry, extension  servic^,  adult  home  economics,   adult  public  education, 
opportunity  schools,  vocational  education,  and  the  Americanization  pro-  ^ 
gram  for  foreign  born,  many  have  had  and  still  have  a  part  in  helping 
Dhe  undereducated .  *  ,  ' 

So  as  we  approach  adult  basic  education  one  characteristic  is  ap- 
parent;    we  are  a  part  of  a  ''Movement*'- -a  movement  with  a  terrific  sense  a 
of  urgency.     All  of  these  varied  efforts  are  a  p^art  of  the  movement-- 
never  coord^ated,  and  really  nevet  focused  on  the  broad  needy  or  the 
massive  problem. ■  However,  with  the  War  on  Poverty,   basic  education  took 
on  the  aspects  of  a  crusade--a  crusade  for  human  betterment.  ** 

Second:     From  The  -Adventure  in  Human  Development  we  turn  to  another 
approach.     We  are  engagecj  in  the  process  of  developing  a  professional 
field  of  education.     In^this  country,  other  fields*  such  as  elementary,  * 
secondary,  and  higher  education  harve  evolved  over  ^  period  of  more  than 
two  benturies.     But  one  of  the  factors  brought  by  chart^j^s  that  time 
has  jrun  out.    We  cannot  wait  to  "evolve."  'An  analogy:  ^Fo*  over  half 
a  century  from  the  first  flight  at  Kitty  Hawk,^airplanes  e^\tolved  with 
new  needs  and  new  posslbi lit^ies  determining  the^^ development  Suddenly 
a  breathtaking  commit^^ent--travel  in  space  and  a  man        the  moon.  \ln 
a  decade  the  reality  is  at  hand.'      ,  ^  ^ 

In  adult  b-asic  educatl^on  in  1965,  another  commitment,   less  spectac- 
ular but  as  dramatic  in  another  way,  was  to  tring  more  than  24  million 
adults  td  a  functional  literacy  level.     But  mcffe  t!han  that,  to  help  them 
overcome  generations  of  ^^gnorance ,  hopele^ness  and  other  evils  of  pov- 
erty and  to  become  self-motivated',  self-reliant,   independent,  contribut- 
ing,  and  self-fulfilling  human  beings.     And  be/ond  t4|s  to  the  underly- 
ing goal  of  the  development  of  this  profession,  extending  education  to 
the  adult  population  o*f  the  nation,  education  of  a  quality  that  is  both 
need-meeting  and  goal -ful f il 1 ing .  ^ 

With  thq,  premise  that  adult  educatioA^is  an  emerging  professional 
educational  fields  several  questions  must  be  raised:'    ^i^yN^Jhat  are  the 
character'istics  of  a  professional  field?     (b)  What  are/major  components 
that  must  be  developed?     (c)  What  criteria  are  there  for  assessing  the 
professional  quality,   or  the  effectiveness?     (d)  What  research  and  ex- 
perimentation has  been  done  and^ what  has  been  learned?     (e)  What  research 
needs  to  be'  done  and  with  what  priorities?     (f)  What  resources  are  avail- 
able for  usd  in  the  development  of  the  field?     (g)  What  is  the^  relation- 
ship of  this  developing  professional  field  to  other  professional  fields 
in  education,  both  those  that  have  long  existed  and  newer  ones  develop- 
ing?    (h)  What  is  the  relationship  t;o  professional  fields  other  than  edu- 
cation?    (i).  What  can  help  promote  qualities  of  excellence,  sophistica- 
tion ar)d  authority  c)S  a  field?  * 
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^  Now,  turning  our  attention  to  the  professional  field  we  can  identify, 
some  characteristics  that'lare  noteworthy.     A  professional  field  has: 
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1.     A  commitment,  and  overarching  purpose. 

'2,    A  philosophical  basis,  defined,  goals  and  objectives. 

3.     Integrity  as  a  field,   a  stated  or  understood  code  ^f  ethics, 
standards  both  for  the  field  and  for  the  various  components.    For  exam- 
ple,  standards  for  professional  training  and  standards  for  performance. 


1 


4.     An  internal  sort  of  self-enforcing  mechanism. 
5..   SeLf-retiewal  elements  to  keep  the  field  dynamic. 


6.     Numerous  components  that  share  mutual  goals  while  having  indi- 
vidual purpose  and  objectives;  fqr  an  educational  field  this  would  be 
elements  such  as  professional  training,  curriculum  development,  evalua- 
tion. 

To  move  on 'to  adult  basic  education  in  the  professional  field  of 
education  for  adults,  the  special  Projects  have  a  most  signifijcant  con- 
tribution to  make  in  the  development  of  the  field.     At  this  time  we  will 
identify  six  major  components  recognizing  some  areas  where  considerable 
^         work  is  being  done  and  at  the  same  time  emphasizing  serious  gaps. 

1.  ^Philosophy  -  commitment,  goals  and  objectives.     Certainly  we 

fi        have  these  but  many  of  you  have  indicated  that  stating  thenv  i§  a  priori- 
^*  ty  for  adult  basic  educatit)n.    Without  such  a  statement,  pi'ograms  and 

projects  are  organized  apd  administered  without  the  focus,   thrust,  and 
^         coordination  that  this  statement  would  provide.     Commitment  and  goals  , 
^  must  move  from  vague  generalities  to  succinctly  statejjf^pecif ics  that 

serve  both  as  a  blueprint  for  planning  and  a  basis, for  evaluation. 

2.  Rese'arch  and  exper ime^ntation  provide  essential  elements  for  the 
developiient  ot'^the  field.    This  may  be  as  simple  as  action  research  and 

*  •    experimentation  where  a  teacher  or  teacher  aide  is^  trying  out  new  activ- 

ities; it  may  be  implementing  ,the^  mos'^t  complex  and.  sophisticated  research 
design.     The  poirtt  that  we  want  to  make  is  that  searching,  questioning, 
and  experimenting  must  be  an  integral  aspect  of  this  dynamic  field  and 
special  project?s  must  lead  the  way."   We  already  know  much  more  than  we 

•  are  using.     Equally  as  urgent  as  our  need  to  learn  is  our  need  to  get* 
'    what  ^we  are  learning  into  the  field;  to  use  what  we  know. 

There  are  two  essentials  for  professionals  engaged  in  activity  such 
as  ours  that  should  be  stressed.     These  are  RESPONSIBILITY  and  ACCOUNT- 
ABILITY;    responsibility  to  the  commitment  and  to  the  particular  goals 
and  objectives  for  which  the  project  exists;  accountability.^ iti  all  as- 
pects--f iscal  accountability ,  accountability  in  management  and  adminis- 
tration, in  program  content,  in  effecLiven^s  of  performance, 
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3.     Design,  structure,  organization,  and  administration.     Th:^'  re- 
lates to  the  delivery  of  the  educational  service.  '  Here  we  are  concerned 
with  the  learning  environment,  adapting  programs  to  the  needs  and  condi- 
tions of  a  particular  population,   in  other  words,  efficiency  in  opera- 
tiorf-<  These  are  management  items.     They  are  also  opportj^nities  for  crea- 
tive planning  and  operation.  ' 

4'.     Deve/opment  'of  professional  teachers,  administrators,  and  other 
personne-l.     in  any  professional  field  the  quality  of  the  enterprise  de- 
pends to  a  ^reat  extent  on  the  performance  of  the  personnel  involved. 
All  activiiiies  related  to  prof essiofiaT  education  and  development  are  irv- 
volved.  •  / 

5./  The  learning  activity--curriculum,   including  materials,  media, 
activit/ies .  -  This  is  the  critical  area,  all  other  activities  exist  to 
brS.ng /the  participant  and  the  learning  situation  together  in  such  a  way 
that  /progress  is  made  toward  the  desired  goals.     This  is  the  real  test- 
ing^roundi     It  may  take  place  in  what  appears  to  be  a  traditional  scHool 
se tjting--prdbably  too  often  does--but  it  is  more  than  schooling.     It  may 
tajce  place  in  exciting  new  ways  whether  in  a  learning  center  or  with  a 
home-visiting  education  aide.     Ir|  adult  basic  education  the  "where"  is 
important  and  so  are  the  "wha't'*  and  "how,"     All  should  be  subjected  to 
the  test  9f  relevancy.     The  *'need  to  know"  must  have  priority;  "nice  to 
know"  then  adds  dimension  and  variety;  "irrelevant"  is  inexcusable  when 
^education  is  the  essential  ingredient  for  achieving  independence  and 
self-fulfillcnent .     Ouf  approach  and  point  of  departure  must  be  directly^ 
relaJted  to  the  conditions,  hopes  and  aspirations  of  a  particular  group. 
This  necessitates  involving  the  learner  in  every  aspect  of  the  process, 
Ax)iQ  further,  w^  mxXst  be  responsive  to  NATIONAL  priorities  . 

'  6.     Evaluation.  ^  Herein  lies  perhaps  our  greatest  need  for  research 
experimentation  and  demonstration.     We  must  grow  in  our  ability  to  ask 
the  right  questions,  grow  in  insigfit,   perception,   sophistication  and 
skill.     Evaluation  that  is  systematic  and. on-going,  special  evaluation 
£or  particular  objectives,  evaluation  involving  in-depth  studies  are  a 
few  th^t  are  needed.  ^        *     -  ^ 

A  critical  nC'Cd  for^programs  such  as  adult  basic  education  ia  fhe 
development  of  "social  indicators"  which  we  can  use  to  determine  the 
.effectiveness  of  programs.    Economic  indicators  are  comparatively  simple-- 
n^^jobs,  higher  wages*,  promotions,  purcTtasing  power.     But  getting  to 
the  ch^nges^in  the  individual,   in  his  family  and  in  his  community,  thi^ 
is  consich^r.ably  more  complex.     However,  we  have  begun  and  this  brings  us 
back  to  where  we  started  with  our  corranitment  and  we  hear  the  voice  that 
says,  "Not  what  we  want  for  people  but  what  they  want  for  themselves  is 
the  place  to  start."  " 


-  Conclusion 

Al  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  International  Reading  Association, 
Dr.  Arthur  Gates  was  a  keynote  speaker.     Retired  for  a  number  of  years. 
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this  elderly  leader,   still  a  bright  light  in  the  field,  gave  the  teach- 
ers a  mandate  that  speaks  to  those  of  us  in  adult  education.    He  chal- 
lenged: ^  -  y 

Rid  yourselves  of  customary  caution  and  timidity,  asking  for 
small  changes.     Demand  the  big  things.     Dan^t  join  hands  in 
establishing  the  status  quo.     Set  sights  and  goals  in  keep- 
♦        ing  with  the  space  exploration  and  organ  transplants.  Dare 
and  do! 
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.     .  .        ^  THE  PROCESSING  OF  INFORMATION  FOR  A  SYSTEM  '  * 

"    OF.  ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION  IN  CORRECTIONS 

'       Tom.McFerren  . 

*  ^  '  ^     rFederal  Penitentiary  '  ^ 

<  -Atlanta,  Georgia 

'      ^     *  .  >  .  '  *^  ' 

.  '        «  *' '  ' 

•  .J  ^Introduction" 

Before  attempting  to  alter  th,e  behavior  of  any  indiyidual  it  is  to 
the  advantage  of  those  involved  with  the  redirective  process  to  be  know- 
ledgeable of  the  offeader's' general  situation.     This  involves  the  offen- 
der's value  system  ai:id  social-cultural  background. 


^  ^  Purpose  of  Gathering  Offender  Information 

Before  any  type  o  f  ^recommendation  \>y  the  staff  is  envisioned  Con- 
cerning the  offender,  a^baftery  of  information  must  be  collected  if  any  • 
relevant  decisions  ^are  to  be  made  in  conjunction  with  program  implemen- 
taftion.  '  For  obvious  r^easons  the  information  gathered  must  be  sythesized 
and  .assimulatjed  towards  a'  meaningful  and  realistic  r.eview  of  the  situa- 
tion at  h^nd.     Afte^r  this^  material  has  been  assembled,   the  needs  of  the 
offender>can  become  more  .tlearly  identified, 

■■'      ■    .  X 

Types  of  Offe>nder  Informatjion  Pertinent  to  Establishing  ^oals, 
"*        '  . 

Before*  educational  goals'  can  be  e''st;ablished  to  fulfill  the  individu- 
al needs  of  the  offender,   certain  , information  must  be  gathered  including: 
age,   Length  of  sentence,  prix)r  offenses,  ti^pe  of  felon,   social ,.  economic 
and'^  family  data,  former  education,  skills,   interests  and  hobHies,  employ- 
ment data,   general  intelligence,  academic  achievemerjt  level,  psychologi- 
cal aptitude,  general,  personality  traits  or  characteristics,  leisure  time 
activities,  and  other  data  of  relative  importance  that  may  indicate  a 
specific  need  of  the  individual.  * 


Sources  of  Offender  Information 
J*  -  • 

External  information  sources  are  many.    Most  informatioa,   in  gen- 
eral,  is  available  within  the  community  from  which  the  offender  came. 
More  specifically,  sources  within  the  community  may  include:  business 
associates,   friends,  family  and  relatives,  employee  supervisor,  public 
school  system,    fraternal  organizations,  local  police  force.     External  in- 
formation sources  available  somewhat  distant  from  the  immediate  community 
may  include:     military  records,  records  from  medical  treatment  centerSv 
that  may  reveal  drug  abuse  or  alcohol  abuse,  or  records   from  other  penal 
institutions.  •  ' 

Some  information  is  gathered  after  the  offender  is  placed  in  custody. 

\  *  ,  '  *^ 
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This  internal  data  may  be  extracted  from  the  presentence^ report ,  inter- 
views, medical'  reports ,  housing  and  work  detail  supervisors  reports  and 
disciplinary  reports.     The  personal  interview  is  a  useful  tool  in  find- 
ing the  offender's  interest's,  values,   attitudes,  needs,  goals,  personal 
motivation  and  past  histor^y.  * 

The  economic  status  of  the  offender  is  usually  less  than  that  of 
the  average  citizen.     Contributing  to  the  low  earning  power  are  offender 
values  of  preparation  for  employment  during  the  ages  that  this  education- 
al process  is  usually  accomplished.     Since  they  deviated  from  the  normal 
pattern  of  schooling,  .they  are  unadapted  to  the  technical  climate  of  our 
economy.     They  are  trained  as  unskilled  laborers  and  jobs  in  these  areas 
many  times  are  not  appealing  to  the  labor  force.     Also,  the  unskilled  • 
have  smaller  paychecks  and  a  limited  future  for  advancement.     The  un- 
skilled work  force  is  sometimes  migratory  and  most  often  of  short  dura- 
tion witich  m^kes  the  work  jsituation  more  unpleasant  to  cope  wi^th .  Usual- 
ly tedious  and  phy'^calW  unskilled  work  is  demanding.     This  adds  another^ 
undesireable  feature  to  a  bad  si^tuation.  ^ 

As  indicated  on  the  following  page,  a  survey  processed  by  thaU.S. 
Department  of  Labor  depicts  reality  to  the  ex-offend^.     Notice^  that  ur\- 
employm^nt  is  higher  with  less  education  and  f luctua,t«s  in  accordance 
with  race,  age,  and  vocational  skills.       •  ' 

Opportunit ie's  for  offender's  to  increase  their  potential  , earning 
power  during *cotifinement  is  essential  to  the  redirection  process  whether 
the^gi;;owth  be  academically  , or  vocationally  oriented.     State^  certifica- 
tion of' the  operative  program^  is  a  must  if  it  is  to  be  of  practical 
value  to  the  offender.  ' 

Job  surveys  and  job  analysis  are  essential  to  maintain  a  modern  pro-' 
gram  and^to  formulate  new  goals.     Continuous  revisions  will  occur  within 
the  curriculura  of  modern  programs  if  technology  continues  to  increase  as 
rapidly  in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past.     .     ,  > 
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Some  groupsHeX'Of fenders,  f6r  example—  have 
difficulty  participating  fully  in  the  American  economy 


Percent 
80  


Educatipn  and  skill  status,  1960 


62% 


In  tertns  of  education  and  skills, 
*  offenders  rank  far  below  average. 


Percent 
high  school 
graduates  ~ 


Percent 
experieflced  in  * 
white-collar  or 
^^killed  occupations 
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U^mployment  rates-  , 

male  offenders  and  m§le  civilian  labor  force  (J-une  1964) 
30'  :  


22% 


Unemployment  is  muctt 
liigher  among  all  groups 
of  ex-offenders 


4\  Black  Bnd 
'  other  racial 
minorities 


Married 


Prime  age 
(35-44) 


(Unemployment  contributs  to  high 'rates  of  rearrest  and  imprisonment.) 

-  667^\of  all  those  FedeFal  prisoners  released  in  1963  were  rearrested  within 
3  years ,  .  * 

\  ' 

"  ^Q^^  than  one-half  of  inmates  sampled  in  skill  training  programs  had  pre- 
viously served  prison  sentences.  * 

Rchabi  l,i  tat  ion  programs  and  employment  opportunities  are  needed  to  break  the 
cycl»'  of  pxxor  education,  unemployment,  and  repeated  offenses.  Ex-offenders 
are  a>n  oinderuti  1  i?ied  manpoVer  resource.  y^'^ 

I 

Figure   1.     Employment  of  ex-of.f ende rs .  .    (From  Opportunity  and  Challenge^  U.S. 

Manpower   in  the  'L970*s  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  1970.) 
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PROCESSING  INFORMATION  ABOUT  OFFENDERS 
S 

Don  Davis 
Palmer  Correctional  Center 
Palmer,  Alaska 

Adult  education  as  defined  today  has  grown  from  a  vaguely  known  pro- 
cess to  its  present  day  status  o^  b^ing  continually  in  the  limelight. 
Persons  from  all  walks  of  li^SVtre  aware  or  participating  in  adult  basic 
educati"Dnal  programs.     It  has  infiltrated  businesses,  industries  and  is 
becoming  available^to  all  segments  of  social  structure. 

In  (Correctional  institutions,   adult  educati\)n  has  grown  from  ob- 
scurity to  its  present  day  Jevel.     It  has  become  a  common  everyday  word 
in  correctional  institutions  since  it  has  become  part  of  correctional 
theories,  towards  progressive  programs.  • 

/ 

Knowles  (1970)  states,  "Most  of  what  is  known  about  teaching  has 
been  derived  from  experience  with  teaching  children  under  conditions  of 
corapulsary  attendance."    He  further  states,  "Most  theories  about^ learn- 
ing-teaching transactions  are  based  on  a  definition  of  education  as  a 
process  of  transmitting  the  culture,"  and  also,  "the  transmittal  of  know- 
ledge  (p.   37)."    This  definition  was  somewhaf  true  at  one  time  since  what 
a  person  learned  in  his  youth  would  remain  valid  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life.     This  brought  on  the  archaic^ssumptian  that  after  a  person  left 
his  academic  school  years,   it  was  not  reall^necessary  to  further  his  edu- 
cation and  possibly  brofight  on  the  old  saying  "you  c(annot  teach  an  old 
dog  new  tricks."    This  assumption  is  not  true  anymore  since  the  accel- 
erated \pace  of  social  changes  have  dictated  a  person  must  continually 
learn  or  he  will  soon  find  himself  "behind  the  times." 

Correctional  institutions  have  encountered  the  same  problems  )as  the 
"free  worl3^'  in  regaYd     to  adult  education.     History  of  institutions  in- 
dicates,  in  tBB,  beginning,  a  tot^al  lack  of  education  until  the  present  ^ 
day  standards  which  is  an  adaptation  in  many  cases  of  children's  tradi- 
tional school  room  methods.     Many  educators  previously  realized  adults 
cannot        taught  the  same  as  children,  but  everyone  seemed  to  be  reluc- 
tant to  part  from  the  traditional  methods.     The  accelerated  pace  of  liv- 
ing and  changing  times  has  forced  adult  education  to  become  of  age.  .  In 
recent  years,  many  studies  have  been  made  and  society  is  beginning  to 
realize  adult  education  is  a  prime  concern  in  all  of  our  lives  and  this 
concern  has  become  very  apparent  in  correctional  institutions. 


Adult  basic  education  HfW^^orrect ions  has  been  defined  in  many  ways. 
Generally,  many  view  it  as  a  method,  program,   or  tool  to  teturn  the  of- 
fender to  society  as  a  law  abiding  citizen.     In  many  institutions  this 
appears  to  be  the  ultimate  goal  of  adult  education  and  we  are  beginning 
to  realize  there  are  more  far-reaching  ef  fect^,     Using  adult  education 
as-ari  institutional  tool  for  release  purposes,  it  usually  focuses  the 
attention  on  the  individual  offender  as  being  an  object  of  clinical  atten- 
tion.    This  clinicAl  approach  is  based  on  psychological  and  psychiatric 
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knowledge  and  insights,  aiid^  sees  the  offender  as  an  individual  whose  at- 
titudes, emotional  maturity,  and  social  relationsViips  need  diagnosing  and 
treatment.     This  tends  for  correctional  .personnel  to  become  dependent  en- 
tirely upon  diagnostic  appraisals  of  the  individual  and  tends  to  forget 
this  person  came  from  some  other  social  environment. 

'^According  to  Knowles  (1970):  **The  primary  and  inunediate  mission  of 
every  adult  educator  is  to  help  individuals  satisfy  their  needs  and  a- 
chieve  their  goals."    Furthermore,   they  should  be  considered  "as  help- 
ing individuals  to  develop  the  attitude  that  learning  i^'a  lifelong  pro- 
cess and  to  acquire  the  skills  of  self  directed  learning  (p.  23)."  In 
this  contextj^  it  would  -tend  for  institutions  to  break  away  from  an  en- 
tirely clinical  approach  and  view  it  from  another  angle  and  that^  would 
be  the  community  JLntegration  approach.     This  would  give  corrections  an 
additional  view  of  the  offender  and  he  would  then  be  treated  as  a  prod- 
^       uct  of  social  environment,  th.e  conununity,  and  neighborhood  he  came  from. 
This  would  allow  correctional  programs  to  become  more  fully  developed 
and  especially  remedial  p'rograms  of  adult  education  and  vocational  train- 
ing. ^       '  "  ' 

*  The  task  of  corrections  was  formulated  by  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Law  Enforcement  and  the  Administration  of  Justice,  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  excerpt  from  this  report. 

The  task  of  corrections,   therefore;   includes  building  or  re- 
building solid  ties  between  offender  and  community,  integra^t- 
ing ^eoi  reintegrating  the  offender  into  community  life,  restor- 
ing F^ily  ties,  obtaining  employment  and  education  and^se-^ 
curing,  in  a  larger  sense,  a  place  for  the  offender  and  the 
routine  functioning  of  society  (President's  Commission,  1967). 

In  response  to  these  assigned  tasks,  new  trends  and  methods  are 
merging  in  correctional  prc^ams  and  the  one  of  primary  importance  at 
this  time  is  adult  basic  education  in  corrections. 

There  are  many  philosophies  concerning  correctional  programs  in  in-^ 
stitutions  and  basically  they  are  becoming  the  same  nationwide.  The 
Alaska  Division  of  Corrections  (1971)  has  tentatively  set  forth  philo*- 
sophies  and  goals  of  the  system  and  ohe,  statement  that  would  be  rele- 
vant in  this  case:     "Everyone  has  a  right  to  obtain  an  education  as 
needed."  .  • 

As  stated  before,  education  in  cor«rect ional  institutions  has  ranged 
from  a  vacuum  to  archaic  methods,  and  many  other  problems  are  inherent, 
especially  in  a  ^ettin^  of  this  type.     In  many  instances ,   the  right  to 
ani?ducation  had  tO\^be  earned  by  the  inmate.    He  was  expected  to  work  a 
full  eight  hours  a  day  and  if  he  wanted  to  become  involved  with  educa- 
tion he  could  attend  classes  during  the  gvening  hours.     Furthermore,  he  , 
mu^t  be  on  his  best  beh^ior  and  whether  he  would  be  allowed  to-  attend 
classes  might  depend  upon  his  work  perf orp^rw^fe . 

Most  education  programs  tii  institution^. were  patterned  after  obso- 
X    lete  method's  that  had  proved  to  be  ine^^ctiv^ -everywhere .     Books  and 
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materials  were  usually  obsolete,  facilities  inadequate  and  equipment  in 
either  poor  condition  or  non-exis tant .    Traditional  classes  and  curri- 
culum were  implemented  without  any  flexibility.     In  other  words*,  an  of- 
fender either  accepted "the  class  or  the  program  on  this  basis  or  received 
nothing  at  all.     Furthermore,   this  type  of  program  treated  persons  in 
groups  and  not  as  individuals  and  the  offender  found  himself  facing  the 
same  problems  that  he  previously  experienced  be*fore  his  incarceration. 
Surveys  indicate  offentiers  are  failure-oriented  and  to  expect  any  success 
from  an  educational  program  of  this  type  in  a  correctional  institution  is 
almost  beyond  question.     He  comes  into  the  institution  and  faces  the  same 
^'educational  programs  that  caused    him  to  be  a  drop-out  along  with  the  fact 
that'  there  are  ^mar|y  other  barriers  he  must  encounter  that  are  existent 
in  most  correctional  institutions. 

"Even  though  correctional  institutions  attempted  to  break  away  from 
the  traditional  ways,   they  faced  other  problems.     Lack  of  infoinnation 
concerning  the  offender  has  been  a  major  flaw  and  It  was  impossible  to 
diagnose,  have  any  meaningful  objectives,  coordinate  or  evaluate  any 
existing  program.    There  is  a  need  to  know  why  the  inmate  is^  incarcer- 
ated.    There  is  a  need  to  know  specified  concerning  the  offender.  This 
problem  was  brought  out  in  the  final  r'eport  of  the  Joint  Commission  on 
Correctional  Manpower  and  Tracing  (1969)   and  stated  thusly:  C* 

Much  more  is  known  today  abo<it  the  offenS^  popuLat.ion  and  its 
aggregate  form  than  in  terms  of  specifies.  '  The  Joint  Commission 
has  found  an  appalling  lack  of  systemized  information  on  the  ^ 
characteristics  of  offenders.    There  is  no  simple  way  to  sum  up 
what  is  actually  known  about  offenders  as  individuals  (p.  55). 

"The  need  for  specifies  of  individuals  is  further  commented  by*Wells 
(1970),  whei:ein,  he  quotes  Conrad  as*  saying. 

To  define  the  offender's  problem  in-terms  of  experience  with 
similar  offenders  previously  delt  with  is  to  arrive  at  some 
notions  as  to  possible^ lutions .    The  shotgun  sprayed  at  the 
whole  offender  group  isVeplaced  by  a  rifle  aimed  at  a  speci- 
fic intended  effect  (p.  >^)  . 

This  brings  out  the  fact  that  a  person  cannot  be  treated  in  a  group  but 
must  be  treated  as  an  individual.     Furthermore,  to  make  adult  education 
^valid,  specifics  must  he  kpown  about  the  offender. 

Unles^s  these  techniques  are  followed,  the  end  result  is  a  hit  and 
miss  program.     It  is  ^milar  to  a  quack  doctor  prescribing  a  different 
medicine  each  time  a  previous  one  failsi^^  cure  the  patient.  Correction- 
al institutions  have  been  following  this  "^procedure  for  years  by  prescrib- 
ing programs,  for  the  offender  th^t  may  not  have  any  relevancy  to  his 
problem  and  the  reason  he  is  incarcerated. 

^  Now  to  t\v^  theme  of  this  paper  which  is  Process  Information.  Pre- 
ceding statements  have  indicated  each  offender  is  unique,  an  individual, 
and  must  be  treated  as  such.     He  can  no  longer  be  treated  in  groups,  and 
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J.nst;i  tut  ions  can  no  longer  follow  the  hit  and  mis6  program  hoping  by  mer,e 
chance  they  will  punch  the  right  button  and  he  will  walk  out  oT~^e-in- 
stLtution  and  abide  by  the  rules  of  society.     Without  process  informa- 
tion, correctional  goals  and  objectives  cannot  be  met. 

/ 

.   To  process  information  means  to  acquire,   analyze  and  synthesize, 
as  muth  information  as  possible  ^bout  the  offender  and  his  environ^nt 
in  order  to  ident i fy  4ef iciencies .     It  is  further  stated. 

There  ^re  two  kinds  of  information  aboyt^ the  offender:     ^1)  in- 
formation about  educationally  and  socially  deprived  df^nders 
in^  general;   and  (2)   information  about  the  individual  J:e-arner  in 
^         a  specific  situatio-n  (Ryan,  Clark,  .Hatrak,  Hinders , /K^ney , 
Oresic,   Sessions,   and  Streed,  1970). 

Information  in  general  concerns  his  char acterist/{cs  and  behavior  in 
•society   ,  According  to  Ryan,   et  al.    (1970)   "Characteristics  which  are 
\ypical  of  the  offender  in  relation  to  him  becoming  a  fully  functioning 
person  .    .    .    (are)  economic  efficiency,  self-reali/zation,  civic  responsi- 
.  bility^  and  social 'rel ations These  character istAcs  range  from  unemployed, 
under-employed,   for  any  number  of  reasons,   to  a  yperson  with  lack  of  dis- 
cipline, resents  authority,   failure-prone,   one  jwho  feels  ^no  civic  respon- 
sibility, an(i  a  person  who  has  experienced  unheppy  ^  family  relations  com- 
pounded by  poor  relationships  with  other  groui^S  in  society. 

Specific  infornnation  regarding  offenders  is  der.ived  from  two  sources: 
(1)  External,   and  (2)   Internal  (Ryan,  et  all    1970).     Specific  informa- 
tion fro-n  external  sources  includes  the  entire  spectrum  of  his  l\^e  and 
re latio.nships  outside  the  institution,   and  would  include,  but  not  in  'its 
entirety,  his  educational   background,  maritjal  status,   occupation,  all 
records  of  milit^y  service  and  other  agencies. 


Specific  information  from  internal  sources  would  include  any  activi- 
ty within  the  institution.     From  the  day  ai  offender' is  committed  to  an 
institution    he  becomes  a  matter  of  record^  and  his  life  becomes  almost 
a  daily  log.     Interviews,  medical  problems,  testi.   and  reports  of  any" 
xype  are  sourc^^s  of  specific  internal  information.  ^ 


Previously  ^)ie  majority  of  information  sources  hdve^  been  utilized 
by  Tiany  ins  1 1  tut  ions but  one  area  of  needed  information  has  been  neg- 
lected to  some  extent;  namely,   the  obt'^aining  of  cultural,   social,  ecoxio- 
mic  and  value's  information  regarding  the  offender."  This  type  of  infor- 
ftiation  has  been  somewhat  neglected  in  the  past,  but  due  to  cui;rent  day 
trends  has  now  become  of  great  importance.      '  '  ,    ,  ^ 

Societal   information  is  necessary  since  the  ma'jority  of  offenders 
will  return  to  the  community  from  whence  they  were  ejected.  Correctional 
institutions  also  have  social  systems  and  the  individual  must  be  in  this 
frame  of  reference  to  assist  in  a  true  diagnoses  of  his  problems.  --The  ^ 
social  s]|^tem  of  the  correctional  institutions  and  of  the  free  world  are 
different  in  many  respects^  but  one  must  still  understand  why  the  offender 
did  not  adapt  to  the  social  system  from  whence  he  was  ejected,  and  also 
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observe  how  he  fits   into  the  social  system  of  the  institution. 

With  attention  drawn  to  minority  groups,   the  need  for  ctiltuf'al  in- 
formation regarding  the  offender  i^  becoming  very  ne'cessary.     Adult  ba- 
sic education  programs  in  institutions  are  completely  different  and  not 
compatible  with  minority  groups.    This  fact  has  become  apparent  by  many 
riots  experienced  in  the  prisons  during  the  past  few  months.     As  'stated 
by  Nickel   (1970):  "If  adult  education  does  not  take  into  consideration 
the  offenders  culture,   the  teaching  program  will  become  totally  ineffec- 
tive."   The  offender  could  return  to  a  society  which  is  totally  differ-* 
ent  from  anything  the  institution  had  to  offer.     An  example:   in  an  Alas- 
kan institution  a  Native  from  a  small  vi^llage  is  incarcerated.     The  cor- 
rectional system  and  specifically  the  adult  education  program  is  based 
upon  the  metropolitw  society  and  usually. does  not  take  into  consider-  N 
ation  any  culture  or  social  aspects  of  the  brush  country.     Without  the 
instructor  understanding  the  agricu 1 turat ion  problems  facing  the^ of fender , 
adult  education  is  of  no  value  to  the  Alaskan  Native. 

Along  with  cultural  differences,  values  of  the  offender  must  be^ob- 
tained.     In  a  materialistic  society,  certain  values  are  placed  on  owner- 
ship of  property ^ vehic les ,  or  personal  belongings.     Others  place  high 
priority  values  on  occupational  skills,  aitatus  in  th^  community,  oj  pos- 
sibly service  to  others.     Offenders  in  an  instit4jtion  place  high  value  on 
cigarettes,   candy,  gum,   and  other  such  items.     Monetary  wealth  is  valued 
by  many.     Again  using  the"^laskan  Native  as  an  example;    indications  re- 
flect his  values  are  quite  different  in  many  respects.     Problems  are  ex- 
perienced in  institutions  concerning  the  Alaskan  Native  since  they  would 
readily  possess  materials  of  various  source  without  regard  to  ownership. 
According  to  their  customs,  any  it^m  another  person  was  not  using  or  had 
as  surplus  to  his  needs,  is 'fair  game  for  anyone  in  need.     Their  values 
are  centered  rnore  around  the  home  and  family  life  with  food  and'°shelter 
their  primary  conce rn .  ' 

One  goal  of  correctional  institutions  is   to  return  the  offender  to 
the  community  as  a  tax  paying  citizen.     Jn  this  light  the  economic  fac- 
tors concerning  the  offender  and  his  environment  must  be  obtained  md 
considered.     Seve;ral  factors  must  be  studied  in  this  area.     The  skills 
or  the  potential  ability  to  develop  skills  needs  be  considered,  as  does  area 
or  the  community  with  potent ia 1  'job s .     Additionally,   the  vocational  train- 
ing programs  available  in  th^  institution  itself  must  be  considered. 

Unfortunately,    institutions  in  the  past;  have  placed  emphasis  on  keep- 
ing the  offender  busy  in  a  maintenance  or  mandatory  occupation  and'ne- 
glected  the  fact  that  training  or  skills  in  this  area  will  be  of  no  bene- 
fit upon  his  return  to  society.     The  classic  example  has  been  mentioned 
[nany  times;  the   license  plate  industry  which  is  primarily  handled  nation- 
wide by  correctional  institutions.     The  job  market  for  those^  trained  in 
this  occupation  is  non-existent  on  the  outside.     There  are  many  other  in- 
dustries or  trades  in  institutions  similar  to  the   license  plate  industry, 
and  unfortunately,   the  offender  and  his  skills  are  u  til  ized  .  to  ac  ti^a  1  ly 
maintjaip  a  correctional  institution  or  its  programs  without  any  regard  to 
his  *  eventual  release  into  the  community  . 
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Marvy  institutipns  do  ^not  have  vocational  training  necessary  for  the 
inmates  in  a  specific  situation  and  therefore, *  alternative  plans  must  be 
developed.     The  Alaska 'Division  of  Corrections  has  expressed  the  philoso- 
phy that  institutions  .will  not  develop  or  duplicate  sophisticated  voca- 
tional training  programs  available  in  the  community,  but  the  goal  will 
be  to  have  the  offender  attend  training  programs  in  the  community.  \ 

^        Constant  job  surveys  and  analysis  of  the  economic  factors  of  a  com- 
munity must  be  k'ept  currjent  and  available  to  the  institutional  personnel 
at  all^  times.     New  industries  building  in  a  conaraunity,  present  industries 
and  businesses  currently  operating,  and  any  depletion  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned must  be  kept  under  consideration. 

The  preceding    has  only  been  a  brief  outline  of  certain  types  of  in- 
formation obtained  about  an  offender.     It  boils  down  to  the  'poinc  that 
any  and  all  information  since  the  day  of  his  birth  until  the  present  is 
necessary     since  all  factors  obtained  must  be  analyzed  and  then  synthe- 
sized to  develop  a  prognara  for*tKe  individual. 

0 

In  processing  information,  analysis  is  'p^ot>ably  the  most  important 
function.     Without  analysis,   information  received  is  of  no  value.  There 
would  be  no  value  in  holding  interviews  with  the  offender,  or  keeping  any 
reports  or  records  on  his  behavior,  either  in  or  out  of  the  institution. 
Without  proper  analysis,   inf ormatioiji  cannot  be  synthesized ,  .which  is  the 
ultimate  goal  in  processing  information. 

The  obtaining  of  all  information  available  is  a  necessity  for  a  true 
analysis.  Each  spice  added  to  a  pot  of  stew  will  change  the  overall  fla- 
vor. Each  color  added  to  a  can  of  paint  will  change  the  overall  tones  of 
color,  E/ach  jjiece  of  informatj^on  about  the  offender  will  necessitate  al- 
ternatives or  add  various  dimensions  to  the  synthesis  of  information.  One 
piece  of  information  may  change  the  whole  program  development  for  Aie  of- 
fender. The  information  which  is  gathered,  studied,  analyzed  and  synthe- 
sized provides  a  basis  for  defining  the  project  plan  and  establishing  an 
institutional  and  educational  philosophy  (Ryan,  et  al.,,1970). 

Motivation  of  the  offender  is  a  key  factor  in  whether  any  project 
plan  developed  will  be  successful  or  not.     In  this  day  and  age,  adult 
fcwasic  education  is  necessary  for  all  persons  from  all  walks  of  life.  ^ 
Learning  must  be  on  a  cpntinual  basis.     This  philosophy  could  be  summed 
up  in  a  statement  by  Don  Hugh  Scott,  President  of  Communications  and  Edu- 
cation for  Industry,   in  an  interview  wherein  he  stated;  "It  isn't  how 
much  you  know.     Learning  is  lighting  a  lamp,  not  just  filling  a  bucke.t 
(Zich,  1972)." 
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LEARNER  INFORMATION 


Alfons  F.  Maresh 
Minnesota  State  Department  of  Corrections 
St.  Paul ,  Minnesota 

.  The  more  concretely  an  individual  can  identify  his  aspirations  and 
assess  his  present  level  of  competencies  in  relatioitto  them,  the  more 
exactly  he  can  define  his  educational  needs,  ^he  more  intensely  will  he 
be  motivated  to  le*arn.  ! 

r  ' 

^   The  crucial  element  in  the  art  of  ^dult  education  is  skiJLl  and  sen- 
sitivity in  helping  the  offei?der  to  assess  his  needs,  and  stimulate  the 
transition  of  these  needs^  into  ir^terests  so  that  he  may  beco'itte  a  fully 
functioning  person,   capable  of  achieving  economic  efficiency,  self-»real- 
i'z^tion,  ^*civic  f espons ihil ity  and  pQ^tive  social  relationships*  . 

How  does  one  get  the  information  necessary  to  make* needs  analysis? 
Ins|:itution  educators  collect  considerable  information  about  the  offenders 
they  serve.     Much  of  this  information  is  important  in  offender  placement 
4ecisions,  and  ^as  a  measure  of  progres^s  and  level  or  present  functioning 
within  the  academic  and  social  programs.     Objective  data  is  routinely  col- 
lex^ted  and  recorded  and  for  the'most  part,   is  readily  available  for  use 
by  decision-makers.     Otljer  int|ormation,  of  a  more  subjective  natui^e  is 
^usually  recorded  in  aneddotal  form  or  included  in  summary  reports  and  is 
not  readily  available.    ^ A*  comprehensive  assessment  of  needs  involves  the 
systematic  dbcumentation,  Collection,  and  tabulation  of  such  information 
across  the  total  inmate  population . served.     Such  procedures  are  essential 
in  any  careful  examination  of  a  program.   ,They  are  all  the  more  important 
in  t,he  identification  of  those  offenders  in  any  institution  who  are  mak- 
ing less  than  satisfactory  progress  wjien  compared  with  counterparts  dn  the 
general  population  (?f  the  socially  and  educationally  disadvantaged  in  the 
community.     Because  of  their  alienated  status,  the  offenders  particularly 
heed  help  for  re-entry  into  the  outside  community. 

A  program  of  education  can  be  viewed  as  consistingf  of  inputs,  pro- 
cesses, and  finally  outputs.     Inputs  includeT  all  the  ingredients  of  a  pro- 
gram over, which  educators  may  ot|,.may  not  exercise  control,  those  being: 

\ 

2  . '  .'Materials  ,   supplies ,  methods ,  personnel ,  supportive  service s 
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1.     Clients  ^ 


3.     Equipment ,/ buildings ,  physical  arrangements 

Process  refers  to  the  actual  'program  activities  or  the  particular 
education  *'mix*'  of  available  inputs.    This  mix  may  emphasize  one  or  more 
"program  techniques."    It  is  within  this  aspect  of  education  we  often  be- 
come o.ver- involved  in    process  to  the  extent  that  we  lose  sight  of  our 
purposes. 
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The  third  aspect  of  an  education  program  involves  Qjutpu't.*  Oitput 
represents  statements  of  minimum  expectation  for  our  clients*  level  of 
functioning  when  they  leave  the  program,  "  It  involves  questions  relating 
to  what- clients  should  be  like  upon  return  to  the  cotranunity.  Output 
objectives,  stated  in  measurable  terms  are  essential  for  accountability 
purposes.  ^ 

The  continuing  information  gathering  process  should  include  pro- 
gram and  individual  needs  for  analysis.    Then  the  major  thrust  can  zero 
in  on  behavioral  changes  in  terms  of: 

-  identification  of  the  change  needed 

-  prescription  and  provision  of  a  program  to  achieve  such  change 

-  measurement  'of  progress  in  relation  to  goals 

-  t^aking  appropriate  action  when  change  goals  are  achieved. 

After  considerable  study  and  planning,  the  Minnesota  Department  of  ^ 
Corrections  is  both  committed  and  anxious  to  move  into  th.e  "QONTRACT 
PROGRAMMING  SYSTEM"     in  each  of  the  Division  of  Adult  Corrections  , insti- 
tutions.    This  means  that  each  offei^der's  period  of  incarceration  will- 
be  determined  (within  limitations  of  sentence)  by  how  longii  takes  him 
to  achieve  certain  specified  goals.    These  goals  will  be  behavior  changes 
needed  before  release.     Changes,  will  fee  expressed  in  the  form  of  measur- 
able performance  objectives.    The  essential  performance  objectives .will 
then  be  incorporated  in  a  contractual  agreement  between  the  inmate,  the 
institution,  and  the  releasing  authority •    The  innkte  will  agree  to  work 
toward  the  objectives.     The  institution  will^  agree  Vo  release  when  the* 
objectives  have  been  achieved. 


Obviously  this  will  not  be  easy  to  do.     The  system  will  depend  upon 
our  competence  at  identifying  the  needed  behavior  changes,  at  formulating 
proper  performance  objectives,  and  our  resourcefulness  in  providing  the 
program  means  for  the  inmate  to  accomplish  his  objectives.. 
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AN'  INFORMATION  RETRIEVAL  SYSTEM  FOR  CONTINUAL  EVALUATION 
OF  ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Dale  W.  Clark 
Federal  Youth  Center 
Eng lewo od ,  Co lor ado 


Introduction 

A  majol:  need  for  effective  measurement  and  evaluation,  if  it  is  to 
serve  its  purpose  of  improving  programs  to  better,  meet  learner  needs,  is 
that  it  be  continuous,     "The  most  e&fective  evaluation  is  more  than  pre- 
test-posttast  measurement.     It  is  continuous,  carried  out  in  relation  to 
specific  and  immediate  as  well  as  long  ra^ge  purposes,  and  provides  feed- 
back during  the  entire  program  (Ryan,  197^,  p\  9)."    This  is  especially 
true  in  correctional  education  setting*  where  there  is  a  continual  turnover 
of  students  and  change*in  student  charactefristics .     Annual  or  bi-annual 
evaluations,  as  commonly  practiced,  result  in  programs  not  meeting  stu- 
dent needs  much  ^of  the  tixjf^  between  evaluations  and  resulting  program 
Qhanges . 

The  main  reason  evaluation  is  not  continuous  in  many  cases  Is  that 
needed  Information  is  not  continuously  current  and  easily  retrievable. 
Compiling  d^ta  from  ordinary  records  such  as  student  and  office  files  is 
so  timg  consuming  that  schools  are  many  times  hard  put  to  do  At  even  once 
each  year.     This  situation,  plus  that  of  offerings  becoming  obsolete,  led 
the  Federal  Youth  Center  to  search  for  an  inexpensive  system  to  solve  these 
problems  and  make  continuous  evaluatipn  possible,    A  description  of  the 
resulting  system  adopted  and  some  of  the  J^ackground  information  is  pre- 
sented here  with  the  hope  that  it  may  be  of  aid  to  others  with  similar 
problems.  * 


V         '  The  Need  / 

\>  / 

The  need  for  continuous  evaluation  at  the  Federal  Youth  Center  be- 
came quite  apparent  when  staff  began'^dis  cove  ring  studfents  in  the  popula- 
tion without  appropriate  school  programs  to  meet  their  needs,  and  resi- 
dents in  the  population  for  whom  meaningful  programs  existed  but  who  were 
not  involved.     Lack  of  readily  available  and  retrievable  information  was 
concluded  to  be  a  major  cause.     The  information  was  on  record  but  an  es- 
timated 160  man  hours  was  needed  to  locate  and  compile  it  so  an  evalua- 
ti^sm  could  be  made  to  solve  the  problem.    This  was  done  the  hard  way  be- 
cause at  that  time  the  Information  Retrieval  System  was  not  available. 


Deciding  What  Was  Needed 

School  staff  members  then  went  about  the  task  of  preparing  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  information  system  neede^d.    Conclusions  reached  were  th^t 
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the>.  systems  should: 


(1)  store  as  much  information  •  as  possible  to  meet  evaluation  and 
student"  programming  needs, 

■»  ,  , 

(2)  yield  information  quickly,  easil;*?, '  and  accurately,* 

*^3)     be  such  that  information  could  be  upd^ated  daily, 

•  / 

(4)  ^  store  the  information  indefinitely.,  / 

•  /        '  ^ 

(5)  yield  cross  correlations  in  one  operation, 

'  / 

(6)  be  capable  of  receiving  and  storing  inf ormat:jLon  on  each  resi- 
dent, / 

(7)  be  capable  of  immediately  yielding  information  on^oneiitSm  or 
any  number  of  itpms,  ^ 


(8)     be  inexpensive. 


^The  aboVe  criteria  indicated  the  need 'for  an  electronic  computer 
but  criterion  number  eight  precluded  that  fclternative.     Staff,  however, 
had  some  experience  with  a  system  that  has,  relatively  simple  computer 
potential  but  is  a  manual  operation--a  "needie-sorn"  system.  Informa- 
tion was  obtained  from  a  known  distributor  (Professional  Aids  Co.)  of 
such  a  system  which  eventually  was  accepted  as  meeting  all  criteria. 


The  Information  Retrieval  Systjem 


The  system  selected  was  the  Information  Retrieval  System  distributed 
by  Professional  Aids  Company.     It  consists  cjf  carAs  available   in  various 
sizes  with  numlJered  holes  for  notching  arourtd  the 'outer  edges,  sorting 
rods,   and  a  hand  notching  punch.     Also  available  are  a  cabinet,  a  machine 
notcher,^  an  e lectric  ^soVter,  and  special  printing!  on  the  cards.    The  basic 
unit,   including  1,200  cards,   cabinet,  notcher,  and  instruction,  costs 
about  $70.     Other  systems  using  the  sa^tie  basic  ptinciple  are  available. 
Some  schools  use  them  for  sorting  report  cards  and  retrieving  and  storing 
student  guidanc/e  and  scheduling  information.     Inpustrial  firms,  medical 
facilities,  and  research,  operations  use  thetnll^iJte  extensively  where  cross 
correlation  of  data  and  subsequent  retrieval  is /required. 

The  system  allows  one  to  perform  an  amazing  variety  of  "finding" 
tasks  with  remarkable  flexibility.     Complete  data  on  any  category  or  only 
those  items  that  fit  more  than  one  category  can  be  retrieved,   by  simply 
inserting  a  sorting  rod,  or  rods,   through  coded  numbered  holes  around  the  - 
edge  of  the  card.    When  the  sorting  rod  is  lifted,  the  desired  cards  which 
have  been  Jiand  notched  will  fall  out.     The  outstanding  advantage  is  that 
the  information  on  them  can  be  "filed"  in  hundreds  of  different  catego- 
ries at  one-time  by  careful  coding  and  punching  of  the  holes  around  the 
edge  of  the  card.     Systematic  filing  by  subject  or  alphabetically  is  not  . 
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needed  since  any  , card  or  cards  can  be  found  just'  as  quickly  by  sorting 
withy  the'  needles..     (The  sorting  rods  are  very  similar  to  knitting  nee- 
dles,.)   The  cards  can  be  ordered  ^ither  blank  or  with  printed  formats. 
Some  users  prj.nt  their  own  formats  on  the  blank  cards  with  ordinary  du- 
plicating equipment.     It  is  fast,  simple  to  use,  accurate,   takes  little 
space,  is  inexpensive,  and  up  to  5,000  items  of  data  .can  be  included.  ' 


Setting  Up  a  System 

»  , 

The  primary  concern  in  setting  up  the  system  is  to'decidfe  what  in- 
formation is  needed  for  desired  measurements  and  evaluations.     The  start- 
ij'ng  place  iS' with  the^  organization*  s  educational  and  operating  objectives 
^  vfhich  sliould  be  stat!%d  in  measurable  terms.  ' 


Evaluation  is  the'  process  by  which  measurement  data  are  compared 
to  a  standard  implicit  in  the  stated  goals  and  objectives.  Re- 
sults of  these  comparisons  are  used  to  place  a  value  on  the  pro- 
gress of  the  individual,  and  to  determine  the  ef fectivenejss  of 
the  program.    A  thoro*ugh  understanding  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween program  behavioral  objectives,' program  planning,  implemen- 
tation of  the  program,   and  program  measurement  is  essential  for 
program  evaluation  (Ryan,  Clark,  Hatfrak,  Hinders,  Keeney,  Oresic, 
Orrell,  Sessions,  &  Streed,  1970). 


This  concept  is  stressed  by  other  recent  works  on  the  subject  of  evalua- 
tion (Hitt  and  Agostino,  1968;  Knowles,   1970;  Michael  and  Metfessel, 
1967): 

1      1.     State  the  broad  goals  of  the  educational  program. 

\       1,     Develop  specific  operational  objectives.  - 

3.     Translate  specffic  operational  objectives  into  instructional 
strategies   to^facilitate  classroom  learning. 


4.  Select  and  develop  instruments  to  allow  judgments  concerning 
the  extent  the  operationally  stated  objectives  have  been  at- 
tained. 


Administer^  instruments  periodically  to  establish  normative 
data.        -^^       ^  t 

Determin^behavioral  changes  by:  ^ 

a,  cditiparing  individuals  or  groups  to  normative  data, 

b.  determjLnirrfg  individual  or  group  change  relative  to 
fflier  administration  of  the  same  or  comparable  form 

of  instrument,  and  finding  intercorrelations  among 
various  measures  that  suggest  patterns  of  interrela- 
tionships . 
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7.     Interpret  behavioral  change  li'elative  to  both  specific  behavior- 
ally  stated  obje.ctives  and  bAroad  goals;. 

S.     Combine  group  gain  and  accounting  data. to  proiide  cost-benefit 
analysis.  . 

V  9.'  Recommend  further  implementation  and/or  modification  of  objec- 
tives. 


>lost  evaluative  information  needed  (should, have  been  identified  if  the 
plan  includes  all  the  steps  above,  j  Another  consideration,  however,  that 
may  or  may  not  be  included  in  the  dbove,  is  evaluative  information  re- 
quired by  other  levels  of  administration  of  the  educational  programs  such 
as  higher  supervisory  levels,  central  offices,  and  governmental  agencies 
funding  programs.  , 

Another  consideration  in  determining  information  needed  is  the  quasi- 
evaluative  one  of  programming  students.     If  the  system  has  the  capacity, 
information  on'  student  characteristics  and  progress  is  very  helpful  in 
placing  students  in  classes.     For  iexample,   if  each  student  in  need  of. Dri- 
ver ^Education  has  this  informatioii  notched  into  his  card,  and  his  comple- 
tion of  the  course  is  also  notche<j,  then  identification  of  all  those  still 
in  need  of  the  course  can  be  made! in  two  simple  sorts.    The  needle  is 
first  pjut  through  the  hole  for  the  neid  and  all  these  cards  drop  out.  If 
those  who  have  completed  are  thenj  so]?Ted  from  these,  one  then  has  remain- 
ing  those  in  neled  who  haven't  codpleted  the  course.     Student  programming 
then  becomes  very  efficient  and  ^peditious  if  this  is  done  for  all  major 
programs.     Of  course  both  the  need  and  completion  data  are  valuable  for 
program  evaluation  as  well  as,  for  the  programming  process. 

> 

Student  characteristics  such,  as  age,-  aohievement  level,  and  intelli- 
gence quotient  can  also  be  punched  in  for  use  in  efficient  programming 
and  in  preparing  demographic  reports  as  well  as  ^or  periodic  evaluation 
to  see  if  programs  are  still  appropriate  for  stufients  having  these  char- 
acteristics. 

One  other  consideration  iS' existing  evaluatfion  data  systems.  Some 
schools  may  already  have  a  system  that  is  jdst  as  efficient  foi*  some  da- 
ta or  have  a  system  imposed  on  them  that  can  not  be  shed^  for  good  reason. 
There  is  no  need  in  these  cases  to  duplicate  the  data  unless  it  is  not 
readily  retrievable  or  curr.^nt .  v"  I f  the  Jacxer  is  true,  it  may  be  well  ^ 
to^duplicate  for  efficiency.  » 

^  * 

Preparing  a  number  code  to  follow  in  notching  the  cards  is  the  next 
step.    This  is  not  difficult  with  the  instructions  accompanying  the  set 
as  a  guide.     A  copy  of  the  code  prepared  for /the  Englewood  Federal  Youth  . 
Center  can  be  found  in  the  page«  following  tl^e  text  of  this  papery     It  is 
self-explanatory  except  for  a  few  items.    The  "t"  and  "b"  indicate  top 
and  bottom  holes  of  the  card  in  use  which  has  a  double  row  of  holes  around 
the  edge  (which  increases  the  number  of  items  that  can  be  punchel) .     It  " 
may  be  noted  that  first  letters  of  last  names  have  been  punched  in  for  re- 
trieval of  individual  student  cards  which  is  needed  when  keeping  cards 

•  40  ^ 
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up  to  date  each  dayrf    Code  87  b  was  set  up  to  avoid  confusion  with  Code 
86  t^.  ^  #• 


The  Federal  Youth  Center  System 

The  needle-sort  ^stfem  set  up  at  the  Englewood  Federal  Youth  Center 
has  essentially  been  described  already.     The  process  described  were  used 
in  identifying  the  desired  information  for  coding.     Additional  operatioai- 
^1  informatiQO  may  be  of  help  in  Understanding  the  application  of  this 
specific  system.     At  this  point,   reference  is  made  again  to  the  Code  for 
Needle-Sort  Information  Retrieval  System  (in  the  pages  following  the  text 
of  this  paper)  which  provides  the  best  overall  concept  of  the  potential 
functions.  '         ,  , 

The  school  Gounselor-Programmer^  has  the  responsibility  of  keeping  the 
data  current^and  is  the  main  day-to-day  user  because  of  responsibility 
for  assigning  students  to  courses,  kee{)ing  up  with  and  reporting  their 
progress,  and  maintaining  the  programming  at  optimum  e  f  f  eJjtiveneSs .  The 
Counselor  ke^ps  theg^^rds  current  by  punching  in  new  information  daily, 
The^  Counselor  is  als.o  responsible  for  initial  interviews  and  goal  i^^e^ter- 
mination  of  students'as  well  as^their  testing,   so  Tnuch  of  the  inf oriflfation 
is  punched  in  during  the  initial  classification  period*.    Very  little  time 
is  involved  if  it  is  dome  daily  as  the  information  is  on  hand. 

It  may  be  noted  that  much  of  the  information  coded  concerns  progi^ara- 
ming  of  students.     This  is  because  of  the  open-end  scheduling  and  .indi- 
vidualized instructional  methods  where  constant  evaluation  is  a  necessity. 
Keeping  track  of  students  is  a  major  problem  so  they  aren't  "lost"  if  one 
does  not  have  a  system  such  as  this.     Reference  is  made  to  the  Operations 
Description  in  the  pages  following  the  text  of  this  paper,  for  further 
clarification.  j 

A  comprehensive  personnel  file  on  each  student  is  alsp  maintained 
at  the  Federal  Youth  Center  for  adequate  individual  student  progress 
evaluation  and  records  purposes.     This  results  in  some  duplication  of 
work.     One  way  to  simplify  this  is  to  adopt  a  notched  card  that  is  large 
enough  to ^maintain  all  essential  student  information.     This  may  be  feasi- 
ble in  adult  .institutions  where  the  information  tdS^be  recorded  is/not 
expensive. 

Ordering  cards  wi'th  more  holes  than  planned  information  is  recommend- 
ed to  permit  ^adding  to  the  evaluation  system.  The  card  used  at  the  Feder- 
al Youth  Center  has  a  d9uble  row  of  110  holes  and  only  87  of  these  are  now 
coded.  ^ 


'  '  Conclusion  - 

Vn  inexpen^ve  information  retrieval  system,  sugg^tions  for  setting 
orut:  *dp,  and  description  of^a  particular  system  has  beeyl  presented  with 
the  hope  that  the  ideas  will  contribute  to  more  effe^t'ive  and  continuous 


evaluation  of  adult  basic  education  in  corrections  programs. 
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Code  for  Needle-Sbrt  Information  Retrieval  System 


Name 

only  on  card. 

Needle 

Lara 

System: 

i  -  ZD 

A 

L 

first  letter  of  las^t  name 

LI  t 

ix. 

\j 

-lb 

years  old  at  enrollment                 ^      .  ^ 

X. 
■  oe 

u 

1  Q 

-  io 

years  old  at  enrollment 

^7  L 

c 

oe 

u 

D 

1  Q 

19 

years  old  at  enrollment 

JO  t 

6c 

U 

21 

-22 

years  old  at  enrollment 

Ji  t 

u 

D 

23 

-24 

years  old  at  enrollment 

!>l 

California  Achievement  Test  up  to  6.5  (Battery 

Median) 

California  Achievement  Test  6.6  -  9.0 

California  Achievement  Test  9.1  and  up 

35 

California  Achievement  Test  not  given 

36 

Beta  up  to  90                                 ^  , 

37 

Beta  up  to  91-110 

3o 

Beta  111  and  up 

39 

Beta  not  administered 

40 

•  General  Aptitude  Test  Battery  administered 

A  1 

General  Aptitude  Test  Battery  not  administered 

Need  to  take  GED  test  -  no  school 

4^  D 

Fulfilled  requirement  of  taking  GED  test 

4  J  t 

Passed  GED  test  (any  time  previous)' 

43  b 

Passed  GED  test  while  at  FYC 

A  A  •- 

44  t 

Received  High  School  diploma  prior  to  enrollment 

44  b 

Received  High  School  diploma  while  at  FYC 

45 

Enrolled  in  OJT  Kitchen 

46  t^ 

Dropped  OJT  Kitchen 

46  b 

Completed  OJT  Kitchen 

A  T 
4/ 

Increased  CAT  battery  median  less  than  5/lOths 

AQ 

4o 

Increased  CAT  battery  median  more  than  5/lOths 

49  t 

Below  4.0  battery  median 

A  Q  K 

49  D 

4.1-5\0  battery  median 

50  t 

5.1-6.X)  battery  median 

jO  C) 

6.1-7.0  battery  median 

51  t 

7.1-8.0  battery  median 

V   

51  b 

8.1-9.0  battery  median 

- 

52  t 

9.1-10.0  battery  median 

52  b 

10.1-H.O  battery  median 

53  t 

11.1-12.0  battery  median^ 

53  b 

12.1-13.0  battery  median 

54  t 

13.1-14.0  battery  median 

54'  b 

14.1-15.0  battery  median 

55  t 

15.1-16.0  battery  median 

56  t 

Need  Drivei^  Edvication 

56  b 

Completed  Driver  Education  * 

57  t 

Need  PREP 

57  b 

Completed  PREP . 

43 

ERIC  ^ 


DO 

Need  Vocational  Orientation 

DO 

h 
U 

L»<jinp ie  L vocainonai  uriencacing  * 

59 

p  P  H    ^  ma  11    F  n  o  1  rua    R  p  n    i  t"  * 

k 

«  u 

i^nruii   111  ouici i  1  iLngintr  ixcpair          •  « 

fid 

f- 
L 

i>ro  p  oma  i  i  i-ng  ineixepair 

fid 

k 
U 

uompieLeu  ontaii  iingine  Kepair 

U  J- 

t- 
L 

M A  A  H    TaT  a  1  H  1  no 

iiccu  vvciuing 

k 

£.nroii    in  wcxqi ng 

62 

nT"nn  iJplHi  no 

62 

b 

63 

f- 

LN  c  c  U    AU  L U  ' ric Lllcini.L  o 

63 

k 
U 

£.nroii   in  au l o  ne c nan i c b 

L 

wrup  aulo  riecnanics 

k 
U 

Complete  Auto  Mechanics  ' 

6  S 

f- 

iNccu  AULU   Duuy  i\epai.r 

6S 

b 

sjul  u  I  L   i.n  /\ul  o  DO  ay  i\  epa  i  r  ^ 

D  0 

t- 

L 

Drop  Auto  Body  Repair  ^ 

66 

k 
u 

• 

uompiticce  Auco  Doay  Kepair 

67 

f- 

L 

tN c c u  WO ouwo rK.1  ng 

67 

iLnruii    in  wuuawur K,ing 

68- 

t 

DTon  IaJ n nH T*7 n T"V  1  no 

68 

'b 

• 

Pnmnlp  t"  p   UnnHti3riT"VT  no  i 

69 

f- 

nccU    V  UL-d  L  1  U-ncl  i     DUoincoo                                                              i  / 

69 

HiLlLUXX     ILl     VUCaLlUnaX  DUolRcoo 

70 

riT"nn    \7<^OiJt"  lonill  Ritcir^occ 
iJL  KJ  ^    VUUdL  lULldi*    Dli  o,l  11     o  o 

70 

k 

O 

Comple te  Vocational  Business 

71 

t 

Possibly  qualify  for  Newgate  Project 

7  1 

^ud  i  1 1  y  1 0 r  LN e wga L e  rrojecc 

7  9 

c 

Enroll   in  Newg  ateProject  > 

7 

t 

Drbp  Newgate  Project 

7  7 

k 
D 

Complete  Newgate  Proje ct 

7/i 

t 

Need  and  goal  Basic  Education 

k 
D 

Need  and  goal* Intermediate  (9th  grade  functioning 
level) 

7  s 

t- 

iNeeci  ana  goax  ot*u 

.7  6 

L 

iMeea*  dnu  goai  rrLgn  bctlooi  LreaiLS 

76 

k 

u 

iNeea  ana  goax  nign  bcnoo i  Dip lonta 

7  7 
/  / 

L 

Enrolled  in  Basic  Educ a t ion 

7fi 

L 

Drop  front  school  in  Basic  Education 

78 

k 

L»uiiip  1 1;  L cu  Ddbic  ii.aucaLion 

79 

Hiiiiuix    in   X, nLc rmuu Id L (J  * 

(J  Vj* 

L 

uLuy  in r meu  1  ace 

80 

LiunipxcLt;  1  n  Lti  rmea  1  a  ce 

81 

t 

Fnrnl  1     in    CVTi  ' 

XrfLILlJXX  KjC^U 

82 

i/ 1  vJ  p  V.J  IL  u 

82 

b 

Complete  GED                            *  * 

83 

b 

Then  pass  GED  test 

83 

t 

Then  fail  GED  test 

84 

t 

Enroll  in  High  School  Program 

85 

t 

\ 

Drop  High  School  Program 

85 

b 

Complete, for  diploma  i 

86 

t 

Program  from  school  does  not  agree  with  Classifi- 
cation &  Parole  Program             .  • 

•'41  . 

Program  from  school  does  agree  with  Classification 
5c  Parole  Program 

Reasons  for  dropping  VT  j^r  school  or  Prep  or  New- 
gate or  Driver  Education 

1.  Caseworker's  request  ^ 

2.  Teacher's  request  » 

3.  Released  from  Center 

4.  Other  -  see  jacket 


Specific  Objectives  in  Measurable  Terms 

Residents  committed  to  the,  Englewood  Federal  Youth  Center  should 
be  programmed  for  and  achieve  one  or  more  of  the  following  objectives- 
as  programmed  by  the  Unit  Committees  and  the  Education  Department:  \ 

I  ) 

1.  A  minimum  educational  functioning  level  of  sixth  grade  as  measured 
by  the  C.  A.  T.  ^ 

2.  At  least  one  entry- level  Job  skill  measured  by  successful  comple- 
tion of  at  least  one  vocational  training  course  or,  in  the  case  of 

^  students  with  college  level  goals  (Project.  Newgate^ ,  successful  par- 
ticipation in  this  program  and  completion  of  a  minimum  of  two  years*  ^ 
of  college  or  technical  training  in  the  Center  and  in  the  comnunity 
after  release.     (Newgate  students' are  also  encouraged  to  also  com- 

,  plete  as  much  vocational  training  in  the  institution  as  time  per- 
mits so  they  will  have  a  better  means  oi  supporting  themselves 
while  in  college.)  -  ' 

3.  Attain  either  (a)  high  school  diploma,  (b)  high  school  equivalency 
certificate  by  passing  Colorado  pED  scores  or  (c)  national  norms  on 
GED,  (d)  achieve  an  increase  of  two  grades  as  measured  by  the  C.A.T. 
if  it  is  impossible  to  complete  (a)*,  (b),  or  (c)  because  of  age  and/ 
or  insufficient  time  in  the  Center.    These  three  are  listed  in  or- 
der of  preference  and  value  to  the  student, 

4.  Successfully  complete  a  pre-release  preparation  course  which  iti- 
cludes  social  and  career-development  information  and  skills,  ^ 

5.  Successfully  complete  an  occupational  orientation  course  and  re- 
ceive occupational  guidance  before  assignment  to  vocational  train- 
ing or  Project  Newgate. 

6.  Successfully  participate  in  physical  education  and  Arts  and  Crafts 
if  in  need  of  improved  gross  motor  coordination  to  achieve  academ- 
ic skills  (special  education  students)  or  to  successfully  partici- 
pate in  recreational  and/or  sports  activities. 

7.  Participate  in  recreation  program  activities  and  hobb]^  shop  activ- 
ities to  improve  interest  and  skills  for  constructive  use  of  lei- 
Sure  time  in  the  Center  and  after  release. 

8.  Successfully  complete  a  course  in  Driver  Education  unless  completed 
prior  to  arrival. 
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Operations  Description ^ 

The  Education  Department  at  the  Englewood  Federal  Youth  Center  op-^ 
erates  to  meet  the  educational,  vocational,  and  recreational  needs  of  a 
Federal  Youth  Center  population  of  about  330  residents  who  vary  in  age 
from  14  to  22  and  vary  in  functioning  level  from  the  illiterate  through 
post  high  school.     A  majority  o£  the  students  are  dropouts  from  public 
school  wherec  they  encountered  difficulties  before  being  coAnitted  to  the 
Center.     They  are  nearly  all  of  normal  and  above  intelligence  but  are 
underachievers  functioning  ^t  about  6  percent  below  S.Oj^grade  level  and 
58  percent  do  not  have  vocational  skills  and  over  half  report  no  work 
experience.     Other  needs  vary  from  86  to  97  percent  of  the  residents  in 
the  areas  of  aspirations,  standards  and  values,  interpersonal  relation- 
ships, self-control,   family  conditions,  economic  status,   and  health.  A- 
bout  15  percent  have  completed  high  school  upon  arrival.     Residents  are 
from"  all  states  of  the  West  and  some  from  Central  states.    The  racial 
distribution  is  approximated,  61  percent  white,  30  pertent  red,    11  per- 
cent black.     The  large  percentage  of  American  Indians  is  because  all  of- 
fenses on  In(jian  reservations  are  Federal  offenses  . 

All  residents,  are  diagnosed  regarding  needs  when  they  enter  the  Cen- 
ter and  program  goals  are  jointly  determined  by  the  education  department 
and  the  Unit  Teams  including  caseworkers,  counselors  and  other  Center  rep- 
resentatives.    Most  youth  have  indeterminate  sentences  dependent  upon* 
goal  completion  before  release  to  parole  and  community  supervision.  The 
entire  treatment  program  for  each  resident  is  managed  overall  by  an  as- 
signed caseworker  frpm  the  Classification  and  Parole  Department  and  the 
Unit  Teams. 

IT  » 

School  and  vocational  training  programs  operate  continuous-ly  ev^ry 
"workday"  of  the  year  with  no  semesters  or  "school  years"  except  for  the 
college  program.     Scheduling  is  open-ended  with  students  entering  aAd 
leaving  classes  da^ily  as  needed  and  as  they  complete  their  xo.urse  objecr 
tives.     Qlasses  are  relatively  small  with  an  attempt  to  keep  the.  instruc- 
tor-pupil ratio  below  one  to  twelve  because  of  student  characteristics 
and  the  individualized  instruction  approach.    <The  twelve  or, so  students 
in  the  growp  with  the'  instructor  ^t  any  one  time  will^  usually  be  working 
in  a  number  of  different?  courses  and  on  diffifrrent  units  of  each  course. 
Both  Supportive  (academic)  education  and  vocational  training  operate  on 
t\^o  half-day  schedules  so  most  students  spend  a  half  day  in  each.  If 
they  complete  one  goal  before  the  other,  they  are  usually  assigned  to  a 
work  experience  in| institutional  maintenance.     An  exception  is  the  col- 
lege level  program  which  is  scheduled  on  a  full-day  basis.  ' 

Education  department  activities  are  only  a  part  of. the  total  Center 
treatment;  function  and  all  operations  must  be  coordinated  closely  with 
other  departments  such  as  casework*  medical,   religious,  custodial,  food 
s^rviQe,  mechanical,   administrative,   business,  and  personnel. 
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HUMAN  CONCERN  FOR  THE  OFFENDER 


Walter  J.  Grenier 
Illinois  Department  of  Corrections 
Lockpor t-,  I llinoi's  ^ 

Affective  Aspects  of  Offender  Behavior 

Many '  criminological  studies  have  uncritically  accepted  the  pr,ison 
ioraate  as  a  fair  representation  of  who  is  the  criminal.  This  undiffer- 
entiation  sampling  which  has  been  used  in  some  classical  studies  may  pos- 
sibly account  for  the  little  i^iformation  we  have  about  the  offender  and 
his  behavior.  However,  it  is  not  at  ali  certain  that  an  examination  of 
large  numbers  of  prisoners  will  really  tell  much  more  than  their  parti- 
cular location  at  a  certain  time. 

f      In  the  January  3  ,  1972      issue  of ^ Time  magazine,   three  horrifying 
pictures  of  unbelievable  criminality  shewed  the  final  agoni'zing  moments 
of  a -ba.y-onet  ted  Bangladesh  captive,  a  small  boy  being  stomped  to  death, 
and  two  men  pitifully  pleading  for  their  lives  as  thousands  of  spectators 
cheered.     Assuredly,   the  perpetrators  of  these  crimes  regarded  themselves 
as  heroes  of  the  New  Republic.     But  to  American  viewers  thousands  of 
miles  away,  governed  by  values  of  an  entirely  different  kind,   these  ki*l^ 
ers  would  be  proper  candidates  for  death  row.     Geographical  location, 
current  events,   and  cultural  differences,   allow  people  to  hold  varying 
values.  I 

At  ^  different  time  in  histbry,  courts  ai>e  on  record  as  having  some- 
times sentenced  children  to-  the  gallows,   the  church  of  having  ordered  " 
dissident  people  burned  at  the  stake,   and  governments  of  having  s^«ct;^ion- 
ed  killings  for  infractions  of  social  etiquette.     At  different  time^  and 
at  different  places  human  behavior  has  been  variously  measured;    The  law 
which  defines  criminal ity  has  .  too  often  b^en  conceived  aod  fortuitously, 
interpreted  on  what  appears  tg  be  incomplete  thought  of  societal -needs , 

The  considerable  task  of  identifying  the  offender  and  tlie  nature  of 
his  behavior  here  in  America,   in  the  year  1972,  should  first  recognize  » 
that  the  "average"  prisoner  is  a  ghetjioed  black  man  who  has  been  sen- 
tenced for  a  wide  range  of  crimes  against  a  repressive  white  society  for 
which  he  feels  little  sense  of  resppnsibi lity .     Sp^urred  by  social,  edu- 
cational  and  economic  deprivations,  the  black  man's  antisocial  behavior 
accounts  for  a  disproport  ionate'  amount  of  crime  statistics  4-n  the- nation.* 
At  present,  most  of  the  heavily  populated . states  have  prisons  which  sta- 
tisticariy  report  from  60  to  80  percent  minority  race  inmate  populations . 
But  change  is  taking  place,   for  in  the  last  few  years  minoriT^  groups  in 
the  United  States  have  made  significant  political,  educational,  social, 
and  economic  gains  in  their  drive  .to  achieye  equal  civil  fights.  These 
gains  should  begin  t6  reflect  themselves  in  d^ramatic^l  ly 'reduced  black 
crifne  figures  with  subsequent  changes  in.-the  Composition  of  prison  popu^ 
lations.     Even  now>  the  rapidly  cjianging  texture  of  prison  inmate  populations 
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has  deeply  affected  the  statistical  description  of  who  is  the  offender 
and  what  is  his  mode  of  behavior. 

There  appears  to  be ,  however ,  in  most  correctional  facilities  a 
small,  hard  core  group  of  prisoners  who  are  distinguished  not  so  much 
by  their  race,  theij  ci;*ime,   their  age,  their  geographical  location,  or 
'their  ability  to  adjust  to  prison  life,   but  |by  their  resolute  addiction 
to  crime  and  their  isolation  from  other  human  beings.     Often  labeled  psy- 
chopath or  sociopath,   these  offende^rs  appear  to  have  pronounced  etiolo- 
gical similarities  which  are,  perhaps,  most  characteristic  of  the  offen- 
der as  he  Would  appeat  in  mc^st  cultures  and  periods  in  history  and  as  he 
is  popularly  known.  \^ 

The  differentiated  "real"  offender,  the  hard  core  10  to  15  percent 
of  the  prisoQ  population,  started  out  in  life,  as  shown  by  juveiAle  court 
records,   as  an  abandoned,  neglected,   or  unwanted  youngster.     Following  a 
series  of  inadequate  foster  horn  or  institutional  placements,  he  gained 
the  attentioh  of  the  school  "authorities  by  his  truancy  and  inability  to 
learn  or  adjust.     At  the  mean  age  of  13.^  years,  he  became  a  ward  of  the 
Court  and  remained  on  probation  until  the  mean  age  of  15.4  years  at  which 
fime  he  was  committed  to  a  state  training  school.     Upon  his  release  from 
the*  state  training  school,  about  one  year  later,  he  comes  to  the  atten- 
tion of  th^  adult  authorities  for  ever  increasingly  serious  crimes.  For 
.the  purposes  of  this  paper,   it  is  this  kind  of  offender  to  which  refer- 
ence is  made,.  '  . 

A  study  made  at  the  Fe Is • Ins t it ute  on  parent-child  relationships 
.provides  important  information  on  what  is  often  the  future  offender's 
beginning.     According  to  the  Fels  report. 

Where  parents  attitudes  are  classed  as  "actively  rejectant"  the 
children  show  a  slightly  decelerated  intellectual  developfldent , 
relatively  poor  use  of  the  abilities  they  do  possess,  and.*>some 
lack  of  originality.     They  are  emotionally  unstable,  rebellious, 
aggre  ss  ive ,   and  quarrel  some . 

One  can  surmise  that  the  parentally  rejected  youngster  doe^  nothing 
to  endeaV  himself  to  the  school  authorities  who,  also,  end  up  rejecting'' 
the  child.     The  disabling  experience  of  not  being  wanted  at  home  and  in 
the  classroom  cannot  help  but  produce  in  the  child  a  sense  of  worthless- 
ness  and  a  negative  se If -concept .     In  order  to  protect  himself  from  the 
pain  of  this  reality,   the  youngster  runs  away  and/or  isolates  himself 
from  others.    This  escape  is  perhaps  the  start  of  a  cycle  which  does  much 
to  produce  crimiiiality .     Since  nothing  resembling   a  developed  human  can 
come  about  in  isolation  from  other  humans,   the  unhappy  result  is  a  dis- 
^organized,  undeveloped,  emotionally  shallow,  basically  hostile  person. 
Correctional  personnel  are  sore  pressed  to  establish  any  kind  of  minimal 
relationship  with  this  kind  of  offender.    Workers  fiitd  that  this  offender 


can  be  strangely  insensitive  and  fr ighteningly  disorganized  in  his  vcidue 
systems.  \  \^  \ 
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Approaches  for  Achieving  Human  Concern  for  the  Offender 

Following  the  turn  of  the  century  reaction  to  overly  se-Vere  sentenc- 
ing of 'Offenders ,   there  emerged  a  humanistic  movement  within  the  judi- 
ciary system  which  seemed  to  be  motivated  by  the  vmaxim:     "to  understand 
all  is  to  forgive  everything."    Depth  studies  of/offenders  by  the, emerg- 
ing field  of  new  social  workers  and  Freudian-^oriented  psychologists  pro- 
duced reams  of  "understanding"  of  the  offender's  behavior  in  terms  of  his 
environment,  needs  and  drives.     But  somehow  this  new  awareness  of'back- 
I  ground  information  did  little  to  help  the  o^ffender  change  his  behavior 
or  to  help  him  avoid,  eventually,  the  severe  consequences  of  his  repeated 
crimes.    The  problem,  it  would  seem,  was  that  court  workers  trie^  to 
change  the  offender's  behavior  by  "understanding,"  and  then  prescribing 
solutions  which,  unfortunately,  were  only  valid  for  the  worker's  system 
of  values  and  to  his  perception  of  the  world  in  which  he  lived--not  to 
the  offender's    world.     It  is  thought  that  this  period  of  "und.erstanding'' 
encouraged  a  serious  lapse  in  the  criminal's  recognition  of  his  respon- 
sibility for  his  behaviar;  how  could  he  be  responsible  when  there  were  . 
so  many  factors  in  his  background  which  had  contributed  to  his  behavior. 

Understanding  the  offender  was  generally  used  for  the  purpose  of 
analyzing  and  prescribing.     It  is  presupposed  on  the  part  of  the  worker 
that,   as  the  wiser  person,  he  would  have  answers  to  the  offender's  ad- 
justment problems.     But  this  posture  upset  the  necessary  equality*^be- 
tween  coun^e lor  ^and  offejnder  by  implying  that  one  was  the  reposi.-tory'  of " 
standards  for  behavior  and  t^he  other  was  not.    While  this  arran^ment  did 
wonders  for  the  worker,  it  only  widened 'the  gap  of  the  offender's  respon- 
sibility for  his  behavior  and  reinforced  his  feeling  of  inade<|u^cy7~ 

Paradoxically,  understanding  by  the  correctional  worker  of  the  of- 
fender's communication  is  the  very  base  for  a  therapeutic  relationship.— 
This  is  not  the  kind  of  understanding  wherein  the  worker  can  inject  his 
beliefs  and  values,  but  understanding  of  tl\e'  sc>rt->which  will  enable  the 
worker  to  experience,  along  with  the  cJffender,  p»arts  of  th'e  latter's 
private  world.     This  is'  'the  kirid  of  understanding  which  will  enable  the  " 
worket-  to  "deeply  know"  and  feel  those  things  which  the  offender  chooses 
to  communicate.  ' 

•  ♦ 

Achieving  human  concern  for 'the  offender  is  achieving  human ^concern 
for  people.     It  probably  begins  from  an  understanding  of  oneself.  Only 
when  we  are  able  to  recognize  our  own  uniqueness  and  worthiness  are  we 
able  to  offer  others  the  dignity  and  respect  so  critical  to  interpersonal 
relationships.     Concern  for  others  is  part  of  our  heritage  from  the  mil-  ^ 
lions  ot  years  of  man's  existence  as  a  social  human'  being.    Unless  this 
•social  trait  is  seriously 'dis  turbed  by  early  and  consistent  deprivations 
people  will  naturally  take  their  place  in  society.     The  development  of 
concer-ood  correctional  workers  must  recognize  that  concern  is  not  ac- 
quired like  a  technique  nor  can  it  come  about  through  "understanding" 
alone.     Concern  for  others  is,  perhaps,   the  highest  possible  reflection 
of  an  individual's  maturity  which  stems  from  his  personal  adjustment  to 
lij^'s  experiences*     [t  is  an  adjustment  which  allows  the  individual  to 
bo  what  he  is  in  a  genuine  manner,   to  lOve  himself  and  to  love  others. 
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Importance  of  jleal  Human  Concern  for  the  Offender 


R^Tftoyed  from  a  free  soci^ety  because  of  his  crime  theai*€lT3er  is 
placed  by  the  state  in  a  controlled  environment  whieh''T!sostensiblxJLQ=- 
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change  his  behavior.    Where  formerly  prisons  were  intended  to  punish  and 
condition  the  inmate  to  a  new  set^^^^^^alues ,  these  facilities  are  begin- 
ning to  see   themselves  more  as  slrort-term  growth  promoting  opportunities. 
Because,  as  was  suggested  earlier,  criminal  behavior  is  the  disorganized, 
hostile  behavior  of  a  person  who  has  a  negative  self-concept,  and  a  sense 
of  personal  wor thlessness ,   then,  offenders  are  entitled  to  ask  the  state 
which  placed  him  in  prison  for  growth  promoting  experiences  which  will 
return  to  hio^'a  sense  of  dignity  and  respect  for  himself  so  that  he  can 
rightfully  take  his  place  in  society. 

Regardless  Of  the  counselor's  theoretical  allegiance,  whether  it  be 
Freudian,  behaviorist,   phenomenologis t ,  existentialist,  there  is  agree- 
ment, according  to  research  by  F.  E.  Fiedler,   that  it  is  relationships 
''of  an  agreed  apon  and  identifiable  nature  which  help    people  to  grow,  or 
to  change.     It  does  not  matter  that  the  person  be  an  offender  or  ^the  pp§s- 
\  idjint  of  a  bank,  he  needs  to  meaningfully  relate  to  others.     Even  sea- 
soned counselors  are  aware  of   their  own  growth  experiences  which  may  oc-* 
cur   from  some  of  their  happier  counseling  relationships.     No  one,   it  would 
seem,'  can  deny  the  need  of  humans  for  sound  interpersonal , relationships . 

But  life  styles  are  developed  over  the  years  and  are  not  readily 
changed'.  When  an  offender  is  placed  in  even  the  best  of  prisons,  the 
program'  can  only  begin  to  affect  some  positive  movement  in  the  direction 

'of  an  improved  self -coacep t .     The  change  which  comefe  from  growth  is  a 
nev^er  Ending  process  which  needs  to  be  reinforced  and  supported  even  af- 

^  ter  the  'offender's  release   from  prison.-    Offenders  who  lack  the  facility 
1 0 /establish  relationships  and  who  have  undergone  damage  from  being  locked 
up  for  long  periods  of  time  need  highly  skilled  parole  workers  to  help 
continue  whatever  positive  change  may  have; been  initiated  in  prison. 

It  has   ^ong  been  known  that  the  criminal  justice  system  has  often 
attracted  job  applicants  who  sought  to  satisfy  personal  needs  which  were 
not  always  in  the  interests  of  updated  correctional  goals.     When  prison  • 
programs  lacked  conceptualization,  other  than  for  cuatody,   if  didn't 
much  .matter  why  applicants  sought  employment  in  correctional  systems  as 
long  as  they  *were  willing  to  obey  orders  and  function  impersonally.  But/ 
times  ha,ve  changed  and  program  objectives  in  corrections  now  require  of 
employees  that  they  become   involved  in  organizational  goalSetting,  and 
that  they  recognize  their  job  responsibility  for  participation  in  esta- 
blishing a  total  climate  which  is  growth  promoting.     Correctional  work- 
ers a-t  nearly  ^11  levels  of  administration  and  in  all  areas  of  a  program 
are  asked  to  pnovide  offenders  with  a  relationship  whlth  is  now  compatir 
ble  with  the  steted  program  philosophy.  \  In  most  states  the  implications 
for  personnel  selection  have  not  yet  bee\i  translated  into  department  of 
personnel  job  deWr  iptions  •    Where  once  the  emphasis  was  upon  physical 
qualifications,   Aew  goals  of  updated  correctional  program  require  persons 
who'  are  accepting,  open-minded  and  sensitive  tb  others. 
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-  The  Need  to  Bring  About  Effective  Change 

On  frequent  occasions  the  news  media,   in  its  unceasing  search  for 
the  sensational,  will  provide  its  audience  with  lurid  accounts  of  prison 
riots,  escapes,  and  killings.     These  reptorts,  'tragic  though  they  may  be, 
unerringly  focus  on  peripheral  events  instead  of  the  core  of  the  problem 
inthe  prisdn  system.     A  complacent  and  infrequently  involved  public, 
long  accustomed  to  the  belief  of  the  value  in  the  "vengeance  of  the  law" 
has  remained  unmoved  by  news  accounts  of  prison  failure  because  seemingly, 
these  events  only  affected  criminals.     The  underlying  thought  appears  to 
be  that  prisoners  really  deserve  the  worst;  "they  have  it  coming." 

Short-si^ghted^  or  uninformed  correctional  officials,  often  more  in- 
tent on  preserving  their  domain  than  advancing  their  prison  programs, 
have,  in  many  instances,  unwisely  defused  important  issue  sa  that  the 
pre^s  failed  to  communicate  these  issues  to  the  public  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  bring  about  better  public  understanding  and  long  overdue  change.  * 

It  is  probably  a  fair  statement  that  prisons  are  as  they  are  because 
an  uninformed  public  continues  to  tolerate  them.     Legally  protected  by  an 
encrusted  judiciary,  vested  interests  find  it  relatively  easy  to  avoid 
making  changes  by  pointing  to  the  complexity  of  programs  through  a  smoke 
screen  of  learned  rhetorit.     There  is,    fortunately,  some  evidence,  that 
the  press  in  recent  months  is  beginning  to  penetrate  one  of  society *s 
least  effective  institutions--the  prison  system.  ,„  ^'  ' 

The  very-  structure  and  tradition  of  prisons  have  insured  their  sta- 
tic and  little  known  condition^    Under  the  pretext  of  '"security  require- 
ments" administrators  have  established  and  maintained  an  autocratic,  mili- 
taristic,  suppressive  style  oimanagement  which  stiffled  any  real  communi- 
cation with  the  outside  world.     iJhder  these  conditions  the  Warden,  rigid- 
ly Isolated  from  any  feedback  withVn  his  own  organization/  is  actuaLly 
the  only  person  who  customarily  corah^inicates  with  the  outside,   and  with 
all  the 'limitations  and  biases  of  his  office.     But  an  improved  and  per- 
vasive reporting  of'prison  failures  can't  bfe  denied**f orever'.     In'  spite  of 
the  means  of  control  available  to  most  correctional  administrators,  many 
of  .these  controls. are  becoming  less  effective  as  our  present  day  qulture  ^ 
5ec^>mes  impatient  with  arrogance  and  tinil'ateral  decisiort-making . 


e 


-  '  It  is'  not  likely,  that  the  public,   when  fully  alerted  by  the  press, 
will  long  endure  a  nation-wide  correctional  system  which  costs  in  excess 
of  4* billion  dollar^  each  ^ear,   and  which  was  described  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  (Congressional  Record  Vol^.  114,  No.   137)  as  a  "correctional 
system  that  does  next  correct/    nor  a  juvenile  system  commepted  on  by  Milton 
Lueger-,'  former  Director  of  New  York  State  Division  for  Youth,  in  a  state- 
ment to  the  United  States  Si4b-committee  to  Investigate  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency, "with  the  exception  of  a  relatively  few  youths,   it  is  probably  * 
better  for  all  concerned  if  young  delinquents  Were  not  detected,  appre- 
hended or  institutionalized.     Too  many  of  them  get  X^orse  in  our  care." 

Weekly  newspaper  accounts  of  escap'es  and  abortive  prison  uprising 
in  minois,  New  York,  Arkansa,  California,  New  Jersey,  Maryland, 
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Pennsylvania,  Washington,   Florida,  and  Iowa  confirm  the  failure  of  the 
field  of  corrections  by  uncovering  the  usual,  now  well-known,  sub-human 
conditions,  reflections  of  19th  century  penological  beliefs,  against  . 
which  prisoners  are  sometimes  prepared  to  die  rather  than  to  continue  to  / 
submit  or  further  endure.     Pessimistically,   it  is  presumed  that  prisons  I 
in  other  less  developed  'State  systems*  will  be  heard  from  when  the  tradi-  [ 
tional,  heavy  handed,  presently  employed  controls  are  lightened  by  more  J 
progressive  new  administrators  who  replace  old  liners.  y 

{ 

It  is  the  legitimate  responsibility  of  the  press  to  inform  the  pub- 
lic that  prisons  not  only  fail  in  their  purpose,  destroy  nearly  any  ves- 
tige of  inmate  integrity  and  seriously  drain  the  financial  resources  of 
the  state,  but  thfey  also  wreak  considerable  damage  on  the  thousands  of 
correctional  employees  and  their  families  who  attempt  to  operate  so- 
called  rehabilitative  programs  which  are  so  - inconsis tent  and  fundamen- 
tally unsound. 

The  dangerously  low  morale  of  correctional  workers,  fed  by  unceas- 
ing evidence  of  failure,  low  pay,   lack  of  prestige,  physical  danger,  ab- 
sence of  planning  and  updated  management,  has  unquestionably  affected 
the  worker,  his  family,   and  the  community  in  which  he  lives.    The  impact 
on  prison  inmates  guarded  by  dispirited  and  disgruntled  employees  has 
been  considerable.     The  public  must  be  aware  that  the  documented  climate 
ia  p.risons  is  one  of  indifference,  despair,   fear  and  distrust  and  they 
are  not  noticeably  improving.  ; 

Wjhen  prisons  were  first  conceived  it  was  their  stated  purpose  (1)  to 
protect  society  by  banishing  the  offender  from  the  community,   and  (2)  to 
punifSh  the  offender  so  thaf  he  would  never  again  behave  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  suffer  the  punishment  of  incarceration.     Bur  with  the  experience  of 
nearly  200  years  of  prisons  and  their  inmates,   it  has  been  repeatedly  re- 
cognized that  the  system  only  banishes  the  criminal  for  a  relatively  short 
period,  and,  usually,  the  criminal's  unacceptable  behavior  has  become  even 
worse  than  before  he  entered  prison.     Although  there  is  more  than  100 
^ycars  of  incontrovertible  evidence  of  prison  failure,   officials  have  not 
been  moved  to  set  new  goals,  only  to  mask  the  old  goals  with  banalities. 
The  present  absence  of^a  clearly  defined  jdir«ection  in  the  field  of  cor- 
rections has  an  important  coro).lary  in  denying  the  correctional  field  the 
kind  of  expert  leadership  necessary  to  the  development  of  a  very  tComp lex 
operat  ion .  ►  *  •  .  ^ 

When  the  old  prison  goal  of  "punishnjent"  and  *'bani shment'*  was  in 
vogue,   the  selection  o£  administrators  was  a  relativelW  simple  matter. 
Cr iter ia *  f or^the  sel'ection  of  ^wardenfi  was'^usually  an  '*toughnes s, "  "in- 
sens  L  tivi  ty,  "  "cunning,  "  ,*'pol  i^tical^  power,     and  '^military  expe  rience .  *' 
However,   in  recent  years,    following  World^War  IT,    the  former  clearly:  ^ 
stated  and  widely  accepted  punitive  cotrectional  goal  fell   into  disre- 
pute*  and  although  still'  in  existence,   it\is  not  now  publicly  acknow- 
ledged. \  Con^dquont ly,   selection  of  adminis Crator§  has  become  a  puzzling 
task  since  no  new  Recognizable  correctionall  'goal  has *i?een/ advanced  whicK 
would  affer  an  alternative  base  for.  select ing  per sonnel,,/  Those,  in  au- 
thority caa  only  randomly  speculate  on  per^o.nnel  qualif Lkations'  for  cor- 
rectional lead(2rs.  *  '  ^  _  ^  ^ 
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The  ensuing  cycle  of  confusion  which  has  resulted  from  the  absence 
of  a  clear  identifiable  direction  in' the  field  of  correction  has  often 
led  to  the  appointment  of  leaders  with  a~ wide  variety  of  Uackgrounds. 
Former  dis t inguished-- leaders  from  other  occupations  have  been  fortui- 
tously appointed.     But  uncertainty  is  not  too'  surprising  since  those 
responsible  for  appcrintment  were,   themselves,  unaccustomed  to  thinking 
in  terms  of  unequivocal  goals  and  objectives  to  be  achieved. 

In  the  probably  J^ess  complex  task,   as  compared  to  corrections,  of 
putting  a  man  on  the ^urface  of  the  moon,  lunar  project  directors  have  ' 
wisely  selected  men-^ith  infinite  care  and  insured  their  relevant  train- 
ing over  years  in  those  -required  skills  needed  to  operate  their  lunar 
vehicle  and  attain  a  specific  target.     As  astronaut's  knowledge  is  exact 
to  the  demands  which  Will  be  »made  upon  him. 

How  entirely  different  it  has  been  in  the  field  of  corrections.  On- 
ly in  the  last   two  years  has  there  been  the  beginning  of  some  understand- 
ing about  the  need  to  have  correctional  administrators  trained  in  the 
fundamentals  of  management  practices  if  they  were  to  be  expected  to  di- 
rect their  large,  complex  organizations.     It  is  only  in  the  last  few 
years  that  correctional  authorities  have  come  to  recognize  the  essential 
need  for  administrators  who  have  been  trained  in  the  social  sciences  or 
"people  changing  processes,"    in  group  dynamics,  in  system  approache s,wLn 
the  use  of  computers,  in  organizational  communications,  and  other  related 
areas  of  knowledge.     Whereas  in  former  years  it  was  suffi<:ient  to  iden- 
tify an  applicant  for  a  correctional  position  as  §  person  "who  likes 
people,"  experience  has  repeatedly  demonstrated  the  need  for  additional, 
more  sophisticated  qualifications. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

1..  There  is  a  need  for  a  new  and  more  careful  identification 
of  who  is  the  offender.     Much  of  the  current  statistical 
data  is  inaccurate  and  misleading. 

2.  Achieving  human  concern  for  the  offender'is  not  a  matter 

of  acquiring  a  technique  or  of  understanding  the  offender's 
developmental  history,  but  the  life-long  acquisi tion^of^H" — — — 
v^ilue ,  system  which  will  prize  dignity  and  j;e§j?ect  of  human 
beingSv,-  wjiich  includes  oneself. 

3.  "    Human  beings , ^ inc luding  offenders,  require  clo^e  association 

with  others  in  order  to  develop*     They  need  acceptance,  ^ 
genuineness,  and  interpelrsonal  sensitivity  in  their  ^rfelation^ 
with  others.    The^y  n6,ed  \o  have  a  positive  se lf--concept 
and  a  sense  0^  personal  worth  in  order  to  function  as  'a 
•  ♦  social  human  being. 

^  .    4.     Present  prison . S7stems ,  built  upon  essentially  the  reverse 
,    ^  of  what  human  dc\velopment  is  all  about,  have  a  long  and 
;  .  documented  history  of  failure.     There  , is  an  emergent  need 
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to  re-exam?he  priS0it{^  concepts  andij. -assumptions. 

It  is  believed  that  modern  technologies  applied  to  present 
correctional  systems  wov^ld  result  in  dramatic  changes  in 
existing  programs.    Modern  managemer^t,  a  system  approach, 
and  computerized  data  collection  would  bring  about  the 
rapid  collapse  of  corrections    house  of  cards. 
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HUMAN  CONCERN  FOR  THE  OFFENDER 


Sylvia  G.,  McCollu\i 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Prisons 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Abstract 


,     There  is  a  general  consensus  that  the  present  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem in  the  United  States  does  not' meet  the  human  needs  of  offenders.^ 
Their  needs  are  the  ssme  as  t.hose  of  all  other  human  beings,  intensified 
because  so  many  who  come  in  conflict  with  the  law  are^ system-penalized 
people  from  socio-economic,  psychological  and  emotionally  deprived  back- 
grounds.   Most  institutions  which  comprise  the  criminal 'just ice  system 
do.  not,  and  it  rs  highly  .questionable  if  they  can    as*  presently  struc- 
tured, provide  the  human  services  required  by  people*  in  trouble  with  the 
law,    .In  fact,  many  institutions  and  processes  dangerously  further  the 
debilitation  of  the  A^.ery  people  they  are  supposed  to  serve. 

The  offender  client  group  has  the  potential  to  receive  and  accept 
help.    Their  level  of  readiness  must  be  met  by  a  corresponding  level  of 
re'adiness  on  tfhe  part  of  the  criminal  justice  system.    The  present  sys- 
tem must  undergo  significant  and  basic  changes  if  it  is  to  serve  the 
human  needs  of  the  offender » 


Introduct  ion. 


We  the -inmates  of  Folsom  Prison  have  grown  to  recognize  be- 
yond the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  because  of  our  pgsture  as 
prisoaers  and  branded  characters  as  alleged  crimin^ils,  the 
administrators  and  prison  employees  no  longer  consider  or 
respect  us  as  human  beings,  but  rather  as  dome$ticated  ani- 
mals selected  to  do 'their  bidding  in  slave  labor  and  fur- 
nished as  a  personal  whipping  dog  for  their  sadistic,  psy- 
chopathic hate  (The  fol som  Prisoners ,  "1970) . 

When  do  we  fail  to  try  to  rehabilitate?     Because  we  deny 
our  common  humanity .    We  f<yr  persons  convicted  of  crimes. 
We  want  to  punish,   failing  to  see  that  punishment  is  in  it^ 
self  a  crime,  soon  visited  upon  the  public  which  causes  or 
condones  its  usage  (Clark,  1971,  p.  B-3)^. 

All  they  say,  again  and  again,  is  we  are  human  brings,  not 
animTIs  (Newsfield, ♦ 1972,  p. '9). 

The  century-old  D.  C.  Jail        a  "filthy  example  of  man's  ^in- 
humanity to  man"  and  its  administrators  are  guildy  of  coun- 
tenancing a  "mindless  process  whi,ch  dehumanizes   its  victims," 
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according  to  a  report  issued  yesterday  by  the  American  Civil 
Liberties. Union  (Washington  Post,  January  28,  1972,  p.  Bl) . 


In  the  end,  these  writers  are  saying  th*  same  things  that 
were  shouted  from  the  walls  of  Attica.     Ramon  M.  Shryock, 
B-28722,  put  it  this  way,  "All  we  ask  is  to  be  treated  like 
human  beings  ^hich  we  are"  (Roberts,  February  6,  1972,  p. 5). 

These  quotations  were  selected  almost  at  random  over  a  one-year 
period.     They  were  made  by  significantly  different  kinds  of  people  - 
prisoners  themselves,  a  former  Attorney  General  and  spokesman  for  a 
civil  liberties  organization.     It  would  not  be  difficult  to  quote  lit- 
erally a  hundred  more  similar  statements  made  by  other  prisoners,  pub- 
lic officials  and  a  wide  variety  of  private  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions. 

One  unifying  theme  runs  through  all  the  quotations  regardless  of 
their  origin.    Pleas  from  prisoners  for  recognition  of  their  human 
rights  and  admission  .by  governmental  and  private  groups  alike  that  these 
human  rights  arje  being  violated.     Study  groujf  after  study  group,  scholar 
and  casual  observer,  prisoner  and  keeper,  all  agree,  with  minor  excep- 
tions4  that  almost  every  person  caught  up  in  the  American  criminal  jus- 
tice system  becomes  part  of  a  dehumanizing  chain  of  events  which  molds 
delinquent  and  neglected  children  into  bitter,  destructively  aggressive 
and  desperate  adults.     And. this,  ironically,   in  a  system  which  allegedly 
has  as  one  of  its  primary  goals,  assisting  the  individual  acquire  more 
positive  life  styles.  « 

There  is  a  good  deal' of  confusion  about  the  purposes  of  effective 
criminal  justice  procedures.     Even  where  consensus  seems  to  exist  re- 
garding goals  and  purposes,   there  is  little  agreement  oh  how  to  reach 
them.    Cliches,   prejudices,   emotions,  and  a  mult-itude  of  other  barriers 
intervene  to  prevent,  a  rational  approach  to  this  major  social  issue  . 
The  greatest  dilemma,  perhaps,   is  presented  by  those  who  argue  that 
punishment  and  its  accompanying  dehumanization  is  somehow  rehabilitative 
that  brut^ality  and  deprivation  is  somehow  redemptive  and  that  isolarion 
from  the  jnain  stream  of  community  life  and  forced  participation  in  m 
alien  subculture  somehow  prepares  a  prisoner  for  lif^  in  tfie  real  world. 


Prisons  and  Meeting  Human  Needs  -  A  Piit|adox 


Let's  begin-SE>ur  critical  analysis  of  some  of  thes 
examination  of  the  human  needs  of  all  people  and,  mo^t 
those  of  the  so-called  "offender"  population,- 


L 


paradoxes  by  an 
particularly. 


There  are  at  least  three  dimensions  to  all  aspects  cf  human  behav- 
ior,  the  socio-economic,  the  psychological  and  the  physical.     A  series 
of  government  reports  (President's  Commission,  1966;   U.  S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,   1967;  Draper  Conference,  1967)  pro- 
vide important  profile  information  about  offenders  and  these  three  di- 
iqensions  of  human  activities.^  The  socio-economic  status  of  the  average 
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"offender'*  is  very  uristablL:.     lie  tends  to  bo  rootless,  single  or  involved 
in  a  loose  marital  relationship,  v;ith  no  significant  residential  or, em-, 
ployment  history.     He  is  isolated  from  organizations* and  groups  and  gen- 
erally has  not  learned  work-  hapits  or  how  to  obtain  gratification  frcwn 
work. 

Psychologically,'  he  is  a  distant  person  who'  holds  people' at  *  arms 
length.     He  is  impulsive,  overactive  and  has  difficulty  planning  ahead 
or  considering  alternatives.     While  seemingly  glib  and  "smooth, V  he  is- 
generally  fearful  and  anxious*,  he  habitually  expects  unreliability,  un- 
predictability and  undependabil i ty  from  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  con- 
'    tact.     He  employs  coping  mechanisms  which  consist  mainly  of  lashing  out 
in  hostility  or  in  attempting  fairly  obvious  unsophisticated  manipula- 
tion. 

\  In  addition,   characteristically,  people  in  trouble  with  law  enforce- 

\         ment  agencies  have  many  medical  problems  ranging  from  such  fairly  minor 
^""^    items  as  lack  of  proper  dentures  and  glasses  to  such  major  items  as  ser- 
ious physical  handicaps        disfigurements*     (Offenders  tend  to  have  prob- 
lems with  alcoholism  and  narcotic  addiction  and  have  poor  personal  health 
habits.     But  despite  all  these  negative  qualities,  and  despite  the  fact 
that  he  has  less  formal  education  than  the  average  population,  the  av- 
elragCv^  of  fender  has  "normar-'  intelligence. 
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Given  this  general  picture,  what  do  we  do  to  correct  or  rehabili- 
tate these  fragile  people?     Even  in  the  face  of  unspecified  or  vague 
goals  how  can  we  justify  herding  these  kinds  of  people  into  crowded, 
dismal,  unsanit^fry  and  poorly  staffed  facfilities  which,  by  no  stretch 
of  the  imagination,  can  serve  the  socio-economic,   psychological  b,r  phys- 
ical needs  we  have  jus-t  described?     Isn't   it  predictable  that  protracted 
periods  under  these  adverse  conditions  will  makje  people  more  deprived 
and  weaker  in  every  aspect  than  they  were  when  they  were  committed  to 
pr  ison? 

Some  take^s^uc  with  Lhe  contention  t  hat  'pos  itive  socii  plization  ex 
perienceS  can  tc|ke  place  at  all'duri^ig  imprisonment.     Secui  Lty  require 
ments,  jsentencing  inequities,  parole  procedures,    staffing  patterns^  geo 
graphic!  locations  of  prisons  and  many  ot^icr  impccHments  strain  the  cre- 
ative and  effective  sehediiling  of  prison\H4ne.     ButN^even  ^.q 
posifive  buhavLcvr  pattern,  u.innot  be  deve^ope 
one  can  deny  tl\at   impr isun.nent   need  not  be 
experience  wh  i  c  Iv^nI  e  ave  s  a  per^^n  in  ^orsp  sh 


we  think 
rtain'ly  no 
Rumania  ing 
b^^n. 


Isn't^'it  possible  to  use  the  time  n/d^ie'^ vx^y  natureNi^  the  lim- 
ited mobility  of  thr  participants  to  dei^ojx^  a  reaolnejss  for  more  pos- 
itive  life  st,ylos?     Existing  correctional  /i  ns  t  itut  io^n^  are  not  going  to 
be  abandoned  tomorrow  morning  and  a  half  a  million  nien'^md  women  turned 
iHit.     We  can  di^  many  things  currently  as  we  weirk  towWrd  d^yeloping  new 
and  .effective'  alternatives  t(^  -  impri  sonment  .    Certainly  we  can  meet,  al- 
most immediately,   wliat  Ma  J  ow  n954)  rails  'Mower"  ba\slc  human  needs: 
There  should  he  no  idealogieal  conflict  cfver  satisfying  sucli  basi;^  hu^.^ 
man  physiological    needs  as  food^   shelter,    and  safety.     The-  "higher" 
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basic  needs  such  as  "belongingness  and  love"  and  "esteem  and  s-elf-actual- 
ization,"  are,  of  course,  more  difficult  to  sa'tisfy  in  a  prison  setting. 
But  there  is  some  evidence  that  c;orrectionar  institutions  are  movi>ig  to 
meet  even  these  needs.     Encounter  groups,  sensitivity  training  involving 
bcJth  resident  and  staff  member,   shared  educational  classes  open  to  res- 
ident and  staff  alike,  opportunities  for  family  visits  and  furloiiglis  and 
a  multitude  of  other  irrjgrovements  are  far  enough  along  to  suggest  that 
the  trend  is  irreversible. 

" 

An  additional  important  step,  p#1:iCipation  in  administrative  de- 
cision making,  is  also  proliferating  ln '-ax^eignif icant  number  of  ways. 
The  establishment  of  the  National  Prison  Center  at  the  University  of  * 
Iowa  is  a  particularly  noteworthy  event  in  upgrading  national  recogni- 
tion of  prisoners'  rights  and  needs.     But  even  as  we  move  forward  in 
extending  these  improvements,  it  is  extremely  important  to  keep  in  mind 
that  meeting  human  needs  in  a  prison  setting  is  doing  it  the  hard  way. 
Institutionalization  carries  with  it  its  own  paralyzing  side  effects 
and  jeopardizes  both  prisoner  and- keeper. 

The  Director  of  this  Bureau  of  Prisons,  Norman  A.  Carlson,  put  it 
vividly  when  he  wrote: 


The  deeper  an  offender  becomes  involved  in  correctional  pro- 
cesses,  and  the  longer  he  .has  to  be  locked  up,  however  hu- 
manely,  the  greater  the  costs  to  .society  and  the  more  diffi- 
cjLilt  will  be  his^  successful  reintegration  into  the  community 
(Carlson,  1972,  p.   12)  .  . 


Jhe*"  preparation  of  a  person 
best  be  accomplished  in  an 
dom  and  activity. 


to  liv^  and  fur^ctibn  in  the  open  socie 
atmosphere  o f  disciplined  and  structure 


f 


Prisoners  Share  Our  Basic  C:)gnitive  and  Affective  Capabilities 


y  can 
free- 


The  findings  of  Sullivan  (1967),  Pownall  (1969),  and  the.  U.  5. 
Department  of  Labor  (19f71)     all  confirm'what  we  had  already  learned  from 
the  singularly  impressive  training  accomplishments  during  World  War  II.  ' 
We  know  how  to  train  people  to  perform  even  the  most  complex  skills 
within  reasonably  short  timel  periods.     ;[t  is  riot  an  insurmountable  prob- 
lem.    Given  normal  or  average  intelligence,  as  measured  by  culture  con- 
sistent  tests,  we  are  able  to  harness  the  cognitive  forces  of  human  in- 
telligence. I 
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I  like  the  definition  of  the  cognitive  domain, which^  Gerhard  (1971)  . 
uses  in  her  practical,   teacher-oriented  book: 

The  cognitive  domain  includes  all  behaviors  which  place  primary 
'    emphasis  orr  the  thinking  and  intellectual  skills- of  the  pupil 
Cr.  89).  . 

With  important,  but  nonetheless  minor  exceptions,  we  all  seem  to 
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be  eager  and  able  to  master  basic  cognitive  skills.    We  learn  to  talk 
and  even  to  read  and  write  frequently  before  the  first  school  teacher 
enters  our  lives.     And  if  we  don't,   most  of  us  still  maanage  to  function 
and  live  and  generally  avoid  significant  encounters  with  law  enforce- 
ment authorities.  ^  * 

V 

Much  the  same  can  be   said  about  so  called'  affective  or  adaptive 
skills.     Gerhard  (1971)  give-s  us   an  e^qually  succinct  and  Useful  defini- 
tion of  the  affective  domain:       .  . .    (it)  encompasses  behaviors  which  are 
essentially  feelings,   emotions,   attitudes,   appreciations,  interests,  and 
values  (p.  89)  /•     '  .       •  . 

We^learn  to  relate  to  our  environment,    institutions,  groups,  and 
individuals  at  a  fairly  early*  age.     And  even  if  we  dpn-' t  function  at^ 
optimum  levels^  we  seldom  fail  because  of  deficiencies  in  these  behav- 
ior areas.  -We  may  be  iso"*lat;es,  hostile,  and  even  unemployed  over  long 
periods  of  tLra^>^biit  we  do  not  necessarily  engage  in, the  kind  of  self- 
destructive  behavio>^h^ich  invites  imprisonment. 


Punishment  Priority  Pi  spl  aceg'  Rroviding  Services  to  Meet  Human  Needs 

We  tend  to  reg>i?4^4iLt ^' soci al  acts/T-^beled  criminal  behavior  by 
some    (a  harsh  term  for  many"' **crxfnes"  for  which  people  are  imprisoned) 
as  if  these  ajcts  were  the  results  ot  de  f  iciericieb  *in  cognitive  or  af- 
fective skill 
it  of  lumping 
woman,  raped 
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s' alone.     In  addition,   many  of  us  '  have  a  disconcerting  hab- 

alrl  "criminals"  into  a  singly  group.     The  thirty-year-old 
^y  her.  own  father  at  eight and  in  trouble  with  tbe  law  at 
ten,  and  in  and  out  of  training   schools,  foster  homes  and  jails,  ind 
jnow  in  prison  for  prostitution  aVftk^ushing  dope,"  does  not  preseint  the 
'same  problem  as  a  young  man  (pooi/ or^if^^)    neglected',  bored^  and  buoyed 
up  by  bber  and  buddies,  who  stealka  ca^'^^^^d  goes  on  a  joy  ride'and 
accidentally  kills  a  pedestrian.     Bb4;h  ^are   qi]fi;t.e  different   from  the  pro- 
fessional law  breaker  who  makes  a  livihg^rom  oXg^-nized  crime  enter- 
prises.  -^Yet  if  you  listen  to  many  discussTTcm^xnF  "crime\in  the  streets" 
and' "law  and  order,"  very   little  distinction  is  made  arao.ng   the  individ-  ^ 
uals  who  comprise  the  criminal  group.     One  woiJ^M^^^tMnk  that  everyone  In^ 
prison  or  jail  is  a  rapi.st,  a  murderer,    an  arme3  feToTV>^  piuf'^Tsional  . 
crimindl  or  some  other  variety  of  predatory  monster.  , 

Present  practices  of'  taking  disturbed  or  inadequate  people,  partic-- 
ularly  children  and  young  adults,  obviously  unable  to  cope  with  the  de- 
mands of  an  urban  society  and  locki-ng  them  up  in  an  environment  which 
further  alienates  them  and  which  in  no  way  provides  them  with  alterna- 
tive coping  mechanisms  is,  I   suggest,  manil^cstly  irresponsible.     And  * 
thon  when  a  perspn  released  from  this  debil  itating  environment*  resorts 
to  tile  same  or  worse  behavior  as  before  him  imprisonment,  we  blame  him 
and  punish  liirn  again;   our  collective  action  begins   to  border  on  being 
downright  dangcrout; .  * 

Ryan  (1971)  suggests  th^t  blaming   the  vict-im  is  arrived  at  "sub- 
consciously" as  a  compromise  that  apparently  satisfies   both  our  self-' 
Interest  and  our  charitable  concerns.     We  cannot  bring  ourselves  to 
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attack  the  system  that  has  been  so  good  to  us  personally,   and  yet  we  .want 
so  badly  to  be  helpful  to  the  victim  of  social  and  economic  injustice 
that  we  find  fault  with  the  victim  and  strive  to  "rehabilitate"  him  in- 
stead of  the  conditions  vjhich  guaranteed  the  development  of  his  anti- 
social behavior. 

r 

Th\se  are  tough  words  and  tough  concepts  to  deal  with.     Anyone  who 
even  hypothesizes  these  kinds  of  principles  runs  the  critical  risk  of 
being  labeled  a  "Bleeding  Heart"  or  a  congenital  "^Co  Gooder.'*    I  accept 
both  risks  and  will  proceed  under  th^ir  burden. 


Failure  to  Meet  Human  Needs  Generates  Further  Anti-Social  Behavior 


Unless  we  realize  that  people  caught  up  in  the  crirainal ^|ustice  sys- 
tem are,   for  the  most  part,  products  of  social,   econdmic,   physical  and 
emotional  environments  almost  guaranteed  to  produce  £nti-sociai  behav- 
ior, we  cannot  come  to  grips  with  human  concerns  involved  ia  working  vith 
is  easy  enough  to  argue  that  many  people  "oyejrcome"  com- 
ps  aind  do  not  resort  to  "criminal  behcvior"  and,  there- 
is  intrinsically  "wrong"  with  those  vho  cannot  overcome 
any  two  backgrounds,  any  two  lives  really  identical?  * 
element  of  luck;   at  the  very  least   it  plays  a  part  in 
that  first  encounter  with  the  law--be  it  in  the   form  of  a  receiving  home, 
a  local  jail,'  otr  an  individual  policeman. 


offenders.  It 
parable  handier 
fore,  something 
them.     But  are* 
And  what  of  the 


Aichhorn  ^11955)   traces  the  individual  socialization  process  and 
concludes  that  hone  of  us  could  have  learned  to  traverse  "The  long  road 
mankind  has  travelled  in  attaining  the  present  cultural  level   .    .   .  irt 
the  short  span  ...  of  growing  up  .    .    .  without  a  lot  of  help  from  par- 
ents,  f r  iends,    family ,  teachers ,   and  others  . 

Aichhorn  (19'55)  also  points  out  how,  if  our  realities  are  unaccept- 
able, we  escape  into  fantasy.    Correctional  staff  describe,  in  great  de- 
tail,  the  immaturity  of  prisoners,   their  unrealistic  goals,  their  super- 
stories  about  life  on  the  street,   their  inability  '*to  make  it**  in  the 
"real"  world.     These  prisoner  fantasies  tell  us  a  lot.    Nothing  in  the 
deprived  life  of  many  of  them  has  served  to  teach  theiri  to  survive  in  an 
al ien  culture- - the  middle  class,  v7ork-a-day  world--in  which  most  of  us 
are  comfor^blc.     Combine  this  deprivation  with   the  harsh  reality 'and 
horror  O/T  being  in  prison  and  we  can  begin  to  appreciate  the  need  to 
'"anLa-s'ize  ana  to  seek  out  escapes  from  reality.     If,  as  Aichhorn  sug- 
gests, <life  experiences  force  us  to  conform  to  r^lity,  and  education 
to  conform  t(3  our  particular  culture,  then  we  begin  to"  see  the  need  for 
some  practical  alternatives  to  current  mode;s  of  incarceration  if  we  are 
to  -program  prisoners  for  tlie  achievfemeht  of  socialization  goals.     Af-  * 
fcctive   learniJng  requires  human  models,  act ive  interpersonal  relations-, 
and  prolonge^i/cont  inuoOs  reinforcing  experiences.     Avery  pertinent 
study  of  successful  persons\  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds  underscores 
the  concjAi^i^n  that  if  a  person  is  to  see  himself  in  a  positive  light, 

and  capable^   and  to  see  C^he  world  as  providing  opportunities  and 
rewards,   it  c(Jmes  as  a  resillt  of  a  long  series  of  positive  experiences 
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beginning  at  birth  (U.   S.  Department  of  Labor,  1970). 

Institutions^ are  Not  the  Best  Vehicle  to  Provide  Human  Services 

There  is  rome  evidence  that  positive  and  meaningful  relationships 
are  sometimes  developed  between  an  individual  prisoner  and  a  particular 
staff  member.    They  are,  for  the  most  part,  unplanned  and  unstructured 
.^pinoffs  frpm^other  pttmary  responsibilities  and  "functions .     The  Federal 
Foreau  of  Prisons  and  various  state  correctional  systems  have  introduced 
an  expanded  role  for  some  correctional^fi£>gi'c»ey&.^ji^^n  a|:tempt_Xo  iotraST-'^ 
ize  these /kinds  of  efforts.     Correctio?Hl^of f icers  have   taken  on  coun- 
seling responsibilities  as  they  deliberately  attempt!  to  have  a  positive  * 
impact  on  prisoner  value  systems  and  resultant  behaviors.    The  lock-&tep 
of  prison  life  goes  on,  however,  even  in  the  best  of  institutions.  Work 
ha1>it:3;  human  relationships,  physical  anji  social  development  are  stunted. 
And  as  Carlson  (1972)  so  aptly  suggests,   the  longer  the  time  served,  the 
greater  the  chances  for  the  on-set  of  irreversible  paralysis. 

Grosser   (1968)    suggests  that  wi-th  proper  and  careful  arrangements 
of  prisoner  -and  staff 'groupings ,  prisons  can  provide  resocialization  ser- 
vices.    Galtung   (1968)   suggests  that  we  could  design  an  institution  'de- 
voted to  the  resocialization  goal  alone.     Many  question  these  hypotheses. 

Can  human  needs  really  be  servfed  by  institutions?  .Many  say  no. 
They  argue,  persuasively,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  criminal  justice 
continuum  we  must  abandon  the  use  of  jails  and  prisons- -sometljnes  eu-  *   .  _ 

phemistically  called  Detention  Centers,  Training  School,  or  You^?KCen- * 
ters--and  place  difficult  youngsters  and  troubled  adults  with  people, 
either  in  actual  family  units  or  in^  small   (5  or  6)  groupings.     At  the 
terminal  point  of  the  continuum,  these  same  people  argue,  the  habitual  ' 
or  so-called  "hardened*'  criminal  must  be  allowed  to  live  out  his  yeai;s, 
in  custody*  if  need  be,  bu.t  as  a  human  being.     His  human  needs  must  be 
respected.    The  prrice  for  whatever  wrongs  he  has  committed  is  his  loss* 
of  freedom.  *'If  that  isn*t  price  enough,  the  deviance  may  be  in  the  eye 
of  the  be^holder,   not  th'e  prisoner. 


New  Alternatives  Mus\  be  Pursued 


For  tTiese  *r^'as-ea§A  it  is  important  to  start  to  think  in  terms  of 
new  alternatives  at  significant  points  in  the  criminal  justice  system. 
Pre-commltment  diversion  programs  can  serve  a  large  number  of  first  of- 
fenders and  offender  participants  in  victimless  crimes.     These  people 
chn  be  placed  in  other  than  prison  situatioi)s  which  can  provide  genuine 
opportunities  for  the  development  of  positive  coping  mechanisms.  The 
Federal  Bureau  of.  Prisons,   recognizing  this  important  need,  requested 
and  received  legislative  authority  to  use  federal  halfway  houses  as 
halfway  in 'as  well  as  halfway  out  centers.    This  Hue  a  ns  .that  courts  can 
commit  cer tain .o f fender s  to  halfway  house  situations  rather -than  to 
prisons. ,  .  - 
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If  it  is  necessary  to  lock  people  up,   their  human  needs  must- dic- 
tate the  manner  in  Which  Services  >^re  delivered.     Changes  required  in 
the  present  system  run  the  entire  gamut   and  impact  on  alL  aspects  of  the 
criminal  justice  system;   the  required  changes  are   interrelated  and'-in- 
terdependent • *  It  does  little  good  to  make  the  prison  itself  sensitive  * 
to  human  needs,  if  the  police,  the  jails,  the  courts,    the  probation  and 
paroling^  authorities  and  the  comraunit,ies  themselves  are  not  equally  sen- 
sitive, 

/  - 

-Post-Release  is  a  Critical  Phase 

^     Grinker  and  Spiegel   (1945)   in  their  fascinating  study  of.  airmen 
during  World  War  II  discuss  some  of  tjhe  concerns  and  anxieties  experi- 
enced by  the  men  as  they  faced  demobilization.     To  a  man,  each  identi- 
fied that   the  things  they  wanted  most  was  to  go  home;    just  like  men  in 
prison.     Each  man  sweats  out  his  last  few  missions,  the  time  until  the 
parole  board  hearings,  or  the  actual  release  date.  ^Waiting  gives  him 
too  much  time  for  reflection;  he  grows  anxious  and  restless.     When  at 
long  last  he  gets  home  he  \^  peculiarly  dissatisfied  and  disturbed. 
Nojthing  that  •happens  l^y,e^' |ap  to  this  expectations.     Fuss  and  .excite- 
ment die  down,  he  begins  to|envy  the  civilian,   his  job,  his  '^belonging" 
and  "belongings."    Re -es tabfiishment  of  sexual  life  is  not  easy.     The  re- 
•tb'rning  airmen  (prisoners?)   suspect  their  women  of  unfaithfulness.  Home 
may  have  more  than  enough  gpratif ications  for  the  average  person,  but 


their  hunger*  and  needs  are  impossible  of  immediate  satisfaction* 
conflicts  and  htfstilities  are  renewed. 


Old 


If  the  individual  airman  has  sufficient  norraal  adaptive  functions 
in  re^ifv^,  the  passage  of  time  resolves  the  turmoils  and  he  is  "rein- 
tegrated into  American  Life"   (Grinker  and  Spiegel,   1945,   p.   188),  But 
what,  as  in  the  case  of  almost  all  offenders  and  few  airmen,    if  there 
is  no  reserve^  oi;  bank  of  "normal  adaptive  functions"  to  call  upon? 

"We  muji^JT^pen  our  minds  to  the  many  parallels   around  us.     We  under- 
stand^^.s^<*u  support   the  structured  reintegration  of  the   returning  service- 

,^  and  many  others,  who  for  one  reason  or  another,  return- home  after 
a  prolonged  absence.     This  understanding  and  support  is  not  generally 
extended  to  released  offenders.     We  send  most  of  them  home  with  a  few 
dollars   in  their  pockets  and  a  sink  or  swim  farewell.     The  absence  of 
post -re lease  suppor t i ve  services   for  the  averSge  o f fe nder  is  critical. 


There  are  many  models  we  could  build  on.     But  the  crucial  point  is 
that  contact  with  law  enforcement  procedures  must  not  worsen  the  human 
condition  ot"  the  individual  offender  .    And  each  must  be  placed  in  situ- 
ations where  he  can  acquire   the  skills  necessary  for  survival  in  the 
iflominant  reality,    the   free  world,  not  prison. 


Cone  1  usion 

Have  you  ever  noticed  the  manner  in  which   traffic  comes   to  a  halt 
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or  starts  moving  ^tlo  otie  side  .in  a  very  uncharacteristic  disciplined  fash-  - 
ion  when  tlpe  sound!  of  a  siren  cuts  through  the  air?     I  witnessed  almost, 
unusual  coitibination  of  events  during  a  cold  porning  this  past  winter. 
The  sound  of  a  siren  was  heard  in  the  distance  during,  a  heavy  early 
morning  traffic  rush.     Some  of  the  bumper- to -bumper  traffic  amazingly  - 
created  a  path. for  an  on-coming  ambulance .    When,  at  one  point,  the 
traffic  failed  to  make  a  large  enough  opening,  the  ambulance  cut  across 
traffic  into  the  opposite  lane  and  breathtakingly  managed  to  weave  in  and 
out  of  traffic  coming  in  the  opposite  direction,  deftly  cutting  back  in- 
to the  proper  lane  as  openings  became  available.     I  sat  in  ray  car  .watch- 
ing the  fascination^  scene.     Suddenly,  the  ambulance  came  to  a  dead  stojS. 
A  school  bus  with  silent  but  flashing  red  lights  warned  the  ambulance  of 
,the  presence  of  children  getting  on  or  off  the  bus*    The  ambulance  couldn't 
safely  cut  around  the  sjch^t ~bus^i     Various  "METRO"  construction  holes  and 
equipment -blocked  e;5^^^ossibility .    The  ambulance  was  immobilized  for 
a  full  precious  mirlute  or  two  and  didn.'t  move  until  the  school  bus  driv- 
er ^  ..^^ns4:ng  what  was  happening,  came  out  of  the  bus,  hurried  the  children 
to  the  sidewalk  and  motioned  the  ambulance  to  proceed- 

A  society  and  a  culture  which  has  developed  this  kind  of  sensitivity 
Bnd  concern  for  human  life  i^  ready  tp  find  alternatives  to  prisons. 
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HUMAN  CONCERN  FOR ^ THE  OFFENDER 

Jerry  0.  Nielsen 
Nevada  State  Department  of  Education 
Carlson  City,  Nevada 


^  *    '  ^  -Inttoduct ion "  ^ 

.    Despite  fear,  rising  public  concern,   and  pledges  to  redpce  crinie 
while  restoring  law  ^nd  order-T-despite  vast  increases  in  funds  for  crime 
control,   enS^arged  police  forces,   toughfir  laws  and' court  procedures,  we 
are  still  losing  the  battle  against  crime;--^nd  we  have  no  overall  stra- 
tegy to  reverse  the^ process.    .The  recidivism  rate  among  offenders  re-, 
leased  from  some  institut ions .has  reached  the  scandalous  75  percent •  Th6 
^young  offender  constitutes  our  greatest  single  crime  problem.    There  are 
many  things  predictable  about  offendeTrs:  '  .  * 

1.  The  correctional  process  he  goes  through -will  not  rehabili- 
tate him,  and  indeed,  may  do  him  more;  harm  than^  good; 

2.  He  will  commit'  another  crime  within  several  years  "of  re- 
lease; and  '  ' 

3.  The  next  crime  will  be  more  serious,  perhaps  more  violent 
than  the  preceding  one.     '  ^ 

It  seems  overwhelmingly  clear  that  our, number  one  priority  in  war 
,on  crime  should  be  rehabilitation  of  the  people  now  under' correctional 
contrals/   Every  dollar  spen-t  on  rehabilitation  has  a  potjential  for^^¥- 
ing^  more  cost  effective  in  terms  of  reducing  crime  than  a  dollar  spent 
in  any  other  area  of  the  national  endeavor^    We  do  , pot  have  to  send  out 
a  search  party  to  find  out  who  will  be  committing  crimes  this  year  or 
^ne^xt"  year  or  the,  next.    We  already  have  their  names  and  addresses.  We 
hav^e  a  highly  identifiable  target  population,   and  we  are,  it  seems, ^ 
throwing  away  a  supreme  opportunity-  for  helping  the  individual  who  com- 
mits crimes  in  this  country/    tf  we  believe  that  w^  have  in  essence, 
cor rectional "  sett ing ,  one   tfra^  sincerely  is  rehabLlitatd^)^e  in  nat^iife^. 
the^  we  must  recognize  that  a  majority  of  serious  offenders  in  this 
country  are  being  "corrected  for  the  second,   third,  or  fourth  time,'* 
This  must  dispel  the  contemporary  notion  that  the  institutions  caj.led 
"prisons"  are  in  any  way  rehabilitating^  or  changing  people. 

The'  questions  to  be  , answered  Would  seem  to  be:     "How  do  we  and'^tJhat 
do  we  dp  to  rehabilitate  people?;"  and* "Does  man' ^  interaction  with  pri- 
son environment  shape  attitudes  and  ^yalues  that  redu*ce  the  rehabilita- 
tive process? "  \       *  *  ~ 

^  ^  Aspects  of  Offender  Behavior  - 

-  Like  the  goals  and  objectives  of  correctional 'institutions,  poli-  • 
cies  of  such  organizations  are  greatly  influenced  by  conven'tiorial  as- 
sumptions concerning  criminal  behavior,     Correctit>nal  programs  a^re 
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founded  on  a  public  conception  of  a  criminal  as  a  person^  who  habitually 
engages  in  deliberate  misconducts   It^n  fact  the  conception  of  malicious 
intent  is  defined  by  statute.     Although  conc.epts  of  criminal  behavior 
may  be  changing  under  a  contemporary  -explanation  of  human  conduct,   it  i^ 
clear  that  most  of  the  opinion  and  official  legal  ♦doctrine  still  supports 
the  judicial  notion  that  "criminals  k^'ow  the  difference  between  right 
and  wrong"  and  that  his  choice  is  subject  to  voluntary  control.  Crimi- 
nals and  prisoners,   in  other  words,  are  believed  to  be, capable  of  con- 
formity, but  are, disposed  to  play  the  role  of  the  rebel.     Prisoners  con- 
sequently are  expected  to  exhibit  anti-social  behavior  and  to  be  resis-'* 
tive  and  unruly  in  their  contacts  with  correctional  authorities. 

To  a  degree,  prisoners'  roles  are  conditioned  by  the  judicial  as- 
sumptions mentioned.     These  assumptions  may  be  expected  to  strengthen 
staff/inmate  conflicts  as  well  as  negative  attitudes  of  prisoners.  The 
prison  world  as  seen  from  a  conventional  perspective  is  a  world  of  con- 
flict between  forces  of  good  and  evil.     Prisoners  are  expected. to  exer- 
cise their  anti-social  behaVior  if  they  can  get  away  with  it.  Officers 
are  expected  to  be  sentinels  of  a  good  society  who  carry  the  full  author- 
ity of  the  official  community.     So  both  try  to  play  their  respective 
roles  in  the  correctional  setting. 

The  current  strategies  for  "reforming-, "  "rehabilitating,"  "treat- 
ing," or  ''correcting,"  criminals"  are  to  make  available  to  inmates  a  var- 
iety of  facilities,   academic  and  vocational  training,  medical  care,  re- 
ligious instructions,  counseling,   parole  planning,  etc.     Thd  assumption, 
it  is  said,   is  entirely  up  to  the  inmate  to.  take  advantage  of  treatment 
opportunities  if  he  is  so  inclined.     Behavior  is  still  regarded  pri- 
marily as  a  matter  of  personal  volition.     The  reorganization  of  atti- 
tudes an<3  modifications  of  effective  attachments  to  objects  and  persons 
in  the  social  environment  are  generally  vieweXJ  as  personal  issues  over 
which  prisort  polices  have  no  control.   *These  assumptions  have  precipi- 
tated the  apathy  (jne,  sees  in  correctional  ins titiit^^^onS-- this  must  change! 

Analysis  of  the  Problem 

» 

.Today  half  a  million  or  so  persons  are,  behind  bars,  denied  nonjial. 
rela^iionships^  and  are  often  treated  by  staff  who  hava  no  training  or 
interest  in  rehabilitation.     Th^^y:^are  then  put  out  on  the  streets  and 
are  expected  to  behave  normally  (noti-delinquently)  whereupon  policemen 
must  go  about  catching  a  l^rge  percentage  of  those  who  are  released  and 
thfen  put  them  through  the  same  meaningless  process.    We  seem  to  have  dis- 
carded our  s^nse  of  reality;  we  are  somehow  aftaid  to  look  at  the  truth 
of  the  situation.  "  ,  *^ 

Prevailing  public  ideas  on  causes  of  , criminality  exert  a  very  im- ' 
portant  influence  on  the  activities  of  correctional  administrators.  Ad- 
ministrators regard  themselves  as  representatives  of  the  broader  comma- 
nity  when  they  deal  with  the  c riminal /inmate .     Correctional  officials 
carry  a  public  trust  and  their  duties  and  responsibilities  are  defined 
for  them^ in  terms  of  conventional  beliefs  concerning  the  delinquent 
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behavior.,  Thus,   the  objectives  and  policies  of  the  correctional  insti- 
tutions are  largely  reflections  of  the  beliefs  and  values  that  are  in- 
digenous to'^the  broader  conimunity. 

If  institutional  objectives  deviate  far. from  the  broader  community 
objectives,   there  is  bound  to  be  an  encounter  between  community  and  cor- 
rectional settings.     Consequently,  the  assessment  of  change' or  trends  in 
public  expectati*ons  is  an  important  task  to  the  correctional  official. 
To  the  extent  that  social  attitudes  of  the  broader  community  are  sup- 
portive of,  confused,  ox  contradictory  to  correctional  objectives,  it 
may  be  expected   that  corrections  policies  will  reflect  these  societal 
confusions  and  contradictions.     This  must  change! 

It  seems  that  a  systematic  and  convincing  rationale  for  the  use  of 
"modern  methods  of  therapy"  has  not  yet  made  its  way  into  the  philoso- 
phy bf  correctional  administration.     In  many  cases,   treatment  programs 
are  primarily  designed  to: 


1.  Bolster  staff  and  inmate  m^ale;  ^ 

2.  Institutionalise  rewards  for  obedience  and  conformity; 

3.  -I'tnprove  hou^keeping  practices;  and 

4.  Serve  any  other' identifiable  custodial  function. 

'  The  relationship  of. treatment  to  the  acceptance  of  civilian  respon- 
sibility after  the  inmate  is  released  from  the  institution  gets  less 
attention  than  the  immediate  effects  of  the* treatment  upon  problem©  of, 
prison  m^r\agei|ia^i:t-r^..J?iis  does  not  lend  itself  to  a  humane  system.    We  ^ 
must  move  in  the  direct^n  of  the  systems  being  not-  only  humane,   but  to 
the  point  where  it  directs  and  r-edirects  the  behavior  of  persons  insti- 
tutionalized and  where  that  direction  and  redirection  is  focused  on  help- 
ing the  inmate  become  a  productive  member  of  society.     The  systetn^^siiould 
not  be  traditionally  characterized  by  formal  education,  although' educa- 
t>Lqn  would  have   to  play  a*  major  part  in  any  rehabijitat iv^^pt^ogr am.  \^ 


Prison  expediences  would  appear  to  be  a  concSrTtration  o^  stimuli 
adapted   Lo  develop  delinquent  interest,  at titudes,.^  values ,  and  appre- 
ciations.    The  'experience  produces  the  effect.     Dp\fhe  ajttitudes,  values 
and  behavior  patterns  exhibited  by  inmatres  in  correctional  facilities 
meet  our  (correctional  personnel)  rehabilitative  expectations?     Do'  the  . 
attitudes,  values  and  behavior  patterns  developed  through  the  irtniates' 
interactit)n  in  environment  (prison)  need  to  be  negative?    How  can  the 
environment  be  a  positive  influence  on  behavior?    We  might  adcomplish 
the   task  of  "rehabilitation'*  or  move  along 't"he  path  toward  a  rehabili- 
tative environment  if  we  begin  to  identify  and  respond  (educationally) 
to  the  affective  domain  of  behavi\s)r- 


Importance  of  Human  C6ncern  for  the  Offender 

Maturing  individuals,  particularly  in  their  adolescent  years,  de- 
velop attitudes  and  value  systems  that  often  rertiain  unchanged  even  when 
tUey  become  adults.     Sometimes  the  attitudes  and  values  they  adopt  result 
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in  their  failure  to  become  productive  units  in  society.     This  is  what 
mostly  happens  to  inmates  in  correctionaJ.-"'ins titutions .     iV  must  be  ar- 
gued that  each  individxial  has  a  right  to  develop  his  set  of  vaTues  and 
live  by  them.     It  may  be  argued  equally  well  that  individuals  who  have 
values  far  removed  f rora  ^he  effective  norms  of  society  often  be^come 
harmful  to  society  or,   at  best*  useless  members^  of  the  group.    We  have 
decided  that  we  do  not  need  useless  members  (delinquents)   in  our  social 
group;   however,  we  do  not  want  to  eradicate  them.     Consequently, ,  we  do 
the  obvious  thing  and  segregate  them  from  society  as  a  whole.    We  must, 
therefore,  make  an  effort  Co  insure  that  the  organism  does  not  continue 
to  be  parasitic,   but  in'fact,   is  able  to  survive  without  using  society 
as  its  host*. 

Every  individual  has  a  set  Qf  attitudes,  values^  and  interests  which 
exist  in  his  subconscioi/s  or,   in  most  cases,  are  poorly  defined..   OKe  of 
the  most  useful  goals  we  could  have  as  correctiop^T  educators  would  be  to 
work  with  people  to  assist  them  in  ,  identif yihg/and-examining  their  values, 
attitudes*,  and  interests;  and  to  change  then/if  the  individual  (we  as- 
sume that  he  understands)  decides  other  attitudes,  values,  and  interests 
would  be  more  desirable  and  useful  to  him  and  would  not  infting^  upon 
the  r'ights  of  others.     All  e^ducators  have  ^some  difficulty  in  identifying 
or  answering  the  questions^,  "How  do  peopl*e  develop  values?"    *"How  do 
people  develop  attitudes?^    "What  attitudes  and'vaTues  should  a  person 
choose?"     "And  why?"    Whatever  the  answers  may  be  or  wherever  the"  an- 
swer may  be,  we  must  seek  them  out. 

People  are  not  housed  in  cx)rrectional  facilities  because  they  did 
nat  develop  the  cognitive  skill'  of  adding  two  plus  two.  •  They  are  in  cor- 
rectional  institutions  because  they  betiave  in  a  way  which  ^is  ilot  accept- 
able by  society.     This  behavior  has  a  direct  correL^tion  with  tjie  atti- 
tudes,  values,  appreciations,  and  adjustments  of  individuals  are  also 
altered.     Altering  behavior  should  *be  our  number  (srxc  priority. 

.By,inging  About  Effective  Change  ' 

Inmates  are  individuals.     We  do  not  want   them  cast,  in  the  same  mold, 
but  we  do  \^ant  to  develop  their  individual  potential  in  a  positive  way  to 
the  fullest  extent*.     All  individuals  should  posses  minimally  acceptable 
attitudes,  values,  and  adjustments  related  fo-  being  able  to  respond  posi- 
tively  to  their  environment. 

There  t:urrently  seems,  to  be  a  "credibility  gap"  between  the  desired 
objective  or  ob^ctives   (rehabilitation)  and  the  obs^erved  behavior.  There 
is  a  tremendous  gap  b<^tweea  the  stated  .institutional  objectives  and  stu- 
dent behavior  that  will  be  accepted  as  evidenced  by  the  objective  as  be- 
ing achieved'.*  ,  ,  i^^ 

If  ^e  would  tjurn  our  *  attention  to  a  priority  tiducation  system  with 
"primary  emph<^sis  in  the  affective  domain,  with  the  secondary  emphasis  be-^ 
ing  the  cogniitive  and  psychomotor  ^reas ,  we  would  be  on^a  pa^  leading 
to  a  mecjningful  change  for  rehabilitation.     The  following  is  an  overview 


of  what  is  involved  in  the  affective  domain  in  education.     The  affective 
behavioral  variables  are  defined  as  interests,  attitudes,  values,  appre- 
ciations, and  adjustments  of  the^  individual.    'The  affective  domain,  em- 
hasizingj  the  emotional  processes,  begins  with  simple  behaviors  of  re- 
r^v.'^^ls^ng  and  responding  and  continue^  through  a  complex  process  of  char- 
\dOt^B^i^ation.     The  following  will  be  used  to  represent  the  affective  do- 
Vaih  !Vi^riables : 


1- 


:eivWg  -  the  learner^s  awareness  or  passively 'attending 
to'^tg^ain  phenomena  atid  stimuli  (could  be  listening). 
Respc^n^mjg  -  tKe  learner  complies  to  give  an  expectation 
by  attan^jjjig  or  reacting  to  certain  stimuli  or  phenomena 

(interj)st)X;  m 
A/aitilng  -  th^'.lear^ner  displa^ys  behavior  consistent  with 
a  single^elief  or  attitude  in ^ situations  where  he  is  not 
forced  to  comply  or  obey  (internal  commitment  consistent 
with  external  behavior) . 

Organisation  -  the  learner  is  committed  to  a  set  of  values 
as  dis.played  by  behavior  (successful  internalization  of 
the  values) .  ,  ,  . 

Characterizatipn  -  total  behavior  of  the  learner  is. con-  , 
sistent  with  -the  values  he  has  interjialized  (philosophy* 
of  li'^e  -  total  behaving  as  you  believe)  . 

If  society  has'  any  human  concern  foj  the  offender,   it  must  not  treat 
the  symptoms  o€  the  problem,  but  must  in  fact  treat  Jihe  problem.  That 
problem  involves^  people' s  at;titudes,  values,  interests,  appreciations, 
and  ad  justments^^  Of  fenders  are  people  and  we  must  perceive   the  offender 
r*ather  than  theMffense;   the  person  before  we  view  the  diagnostic  label; 

onfidence  and" encouragement  rather  than  little  hope;  treatment  as  human 
bVir%gs  rather  than  things  to  be  manipulated. 

t  has  hehn  s.aid  that  it  is  far  easier  to  hate  crime  than  the  crimi- 
nal; ca^ure  h#m;  look  him  in  the  face;  he  is  us;  our  children,   our  broth- 
ers and.  our  siSters.     We  created  him.     Human  compassion  for  other  humans 
is  ^till  ^^jnos.t  important  eqliation  to  rehabilitation  and  should  move  us 
to  do  more  o^"-sJzixat  is  nqt  only  necessary,  but  humane  to  help  offenders 
rejoin  society .aa'^^s^j^ns tru^ti-ve  .human  beings.     Can  correctional  education 
really  respond,  to  the  imp^rt^t  educational  needs?     Everyone  has  be^n 
saying  the  only  important  "cHarige  agent'*  in  prison  is  the  classroom  and 
the  teacher.     .       ^        .  • 


ai 


^Only  through  correctional  educational  f^n^al  (new  pri'orities  and 
.  strategies) ,wi\l  the  education  system  be  able  to  Y^spond  to  the  real 
needs  of  the  irtcarcerated .  "  ^  ^ 
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HUMAN  CONCERN  FOR  THE  OFFENDER 


James  J»  Pancrazio. 
Sangamon  State  University 
Springfield,   111 inois 


Introduction 

^  Most,  if  not  all,  personnel  in  the  field  of  corrections  would  prob- 
ably agree  that  offenders  should  be  coniraunicated  with  and  related  to  in 
human  ways.     Likewise,  there  would  probably  be  overwhelming  support  for 
the  belief  thSt  all  human  beings,  including  those  labeled  as  offenders, 
should  be  trea'ted  humanly.     Agreement  and  support   for  t,hese  two  proposi- 
tions would  be  apparent  at  least  at  an  intellectual  level.    What  we  say 
or  what  we  believe,  of  course,   is  not  always  congruent  with* our  behav- 
ior--what  we  do »     No  doubt  there  is  always  some  discrepancy?  between  ver- 
balizations and  behavior.     The  relationship  is  never  perfeot,  but  an  ex- 
'treme  discrepancy  between  behavior  and  ^beliefs  or  verbalizations  is  a 
matter  X)f  imp^ortance  and  grave  concern^\ 

Inconsistencies  throughout ' our  society  are  not  infrequent..    An  in- 
dividual may  value  freedom  of  the  indivi^ual,^  for  example,  Kut  become 
enraged  at  '^hippies.'*  .Equality  may  be  pr*^ached  by  those  who  will  move 
if  a  black  family  moves  next  door.     The  protester  may  carry  a  sign  pro- 
claiming "love  and  peace"  while  he  throws  rock^  at  a  policeman.  The 
correctional  officer  may  speak  of  rehabilitation  in  an  environment  that 
is  primarily  custodial  and  punishing.^   Many  such  inconsistencies  may  im- 
ply 4  lack  of  humanness*or  a  lack  of  concern  for  human  beings. 

It  appears  that  offenders  have  .not  in  general  been  treated  in  hu- 
man ways'.  '  Programs  for  both  juveniles  and  adults  Usually  focus  upon  a, 
philosophy  of  custody  and  punishment.  _  Approaches  to  the  offender  which 
primarily  emphasize  custody  and  punishment  not  only  appear  to  be  Inefr 
fective,   but  also  seem  to  show  little,   if  any,  human  V oncer n  for  offend- 
ers.    Even  in  situations  where,  the  philosophy  of  an  institution  states 
' on  paper  that  its  goal  is  rehabilitation,    this  is  no  guarantee  that  there 
is  human  concern  for  the  offender.     Behavior  toward  off^\^ders  is  moSt 
likely  a  more  accurate  index  of  humanness   than  written  or  stat;ed  goals, 
or  verbalizations  about  rehabilitation,  '  ^ 

It  i"S  ironic  that  the'  title  of  this  .papeV ' focuses  on  human  concerns 
for   the  "offender.''     It  might  be  more  appropriate  for  the  focus  to  be  on: 
"Human  Concerns  for  th^  Person  Who  Also '  liappens  to  Be  an  Of  fender.  *V  The 
offender  is  a  human  b^irrg--he  or  .she  is  a  person!     He  or  she.JLs  a  per- 
son firs t ,  and ' ai^  of fender  second .     The  statement  seems  simple  enough, 
but   is  It?    D5  correctional  personnel  or  the  general  pubiic  really  be- 
lj.eve  it  or  practice  it?     Are  "offenders"  seen  as  per.gdns?  '  It  appears 
often  that  to  perceive  tho  offender  as  an  "offender"  may  result  .in.  some 
of  the  following:     a  concern  primarily  about*  the  offensey  rather  than-.  • 
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the  person;  a  concern  about  diagnostic  labels,  rather  than  the  person; 
a  belief  that  there  is  little,  if  any,  hope  for  change  or  rehabilitatioh, 
rather  than  encouragement  and  confidence;  communication  that  is  iraper- 
>sonal,  rather  than  personal ;  treatment  of  the  offender  as  an  "object," 
to  be  manipulated  or  who  will  manipulate,  rather  than  as  a  person;  per- 
ceiving the  offender  as  untrustworthy,'  rather  than  as  trustworthy. 

Frequently,   the  fiocus  is  on  oiffetences,  rather  than  similarities* 
Perceiving  offenders  is  completely  different  from  non-offenders  tends  to 
deny  similarities ^betwteen  all  human  brings.    That  differences  may  exist 
LS^not  denied,  but  theUmportance  of  the  differences  may  be  questioned. 
To  the  extent  that  a  fc)^u^  on  differences  serves  to  separate  the  offend- 
er from  others,  humanness  will*  most  likely  .be  lacking.     It  might  b^  noted 
that  in  at  least  some  cases  the.  difference  between  the  offender  and  iion- 
of' fender  may  be  simply  that  the  offender  got  caught,  or  that  he  was  poor, 
and,  therefore    was  unable  to  provide  for  other  means  of  avoiding  insti- 
tutionalization. .  . 

Regardless  of  differences,  all  human  beings  share  similarities. 
Whether  or  not  a  person  is, labeled  as  an  offender,  it  appears  that  all 
hum'an  beings  in  this  society  share  some  basic  needs.     Among  the  basi,c 
needs   listed  by  Masjlow  (1970)  the,  following  are  given:  physiological, 
safety,*  esteem,  affection,  love,  acceptance,  belongitigness,  and  self- 
actuaj-ization.v  Offenders,  as  well  as  all  others,  share  these  needs. 
Weinstein  and  Fantini  (1^70),  ifi  their  study  and  work  with  disadvantaged 
children,    found  that  the  "fundamental  c^oncerns  of  poor  children  were 
shared  by  children  from  more,  privileged*  farailies--in  fact  by  all  people, 
adults  "and  children  (p.  .67).*'    These  concerfis  were, related  to  (1)  self- 
image,    (2)  (^sconnec'tedness,   "a  wish  to  establish  a  connection  witH  so- 
ciety at  lajrge,  to  know  where  one  fits  in"  the  scheme  of  things  (p.  39)," 
and  (3)  cont'rol  over  one's  own  life.     They  further ' note  that  though  the 
concerns  may  be  identical  for  different  people,   they  may^  be  manife;5ted 
differently  ^'depending  upon  the  social  forces  affecting  tYie  sChildren 
(p.  40).^*    Regardless  of  "how  people  manifest  their  basic  concerns  o^r  at- 
tempt to  meet  basic  needs,  it  appears  that  ^11  people  share  some  simi- 
larities.    Differences  appea'r  to  be  , more  a*matter  of  methods  u^ed^to  meet 
needs  thafi  of  differences  in  actual  needs  or,  concerns.     Offenders  are 
human  beings.  .  ^ 

A  major  assumption  of  this  paper  is  that  all  human  beings  need  and 
deserve  to  be  treated  with  dignity  and  respect  as  persons  of  worth,  re- 
gardless of  their  circumstance^-  labels,  problemjs,  or  di^iculties .  That 
this  is  hot  always  easy  is  apparent.     That  .it  is  necessary  and  possible 
is^^Jikewise  apparent.     To  relate  to  those  whV\we  like,  who  share  our 
values^^who  like  us,   and  who  are  similar  to  us  in 'various  wayS  is  no 
great  task.     The  challenge*  is  to  behave  humanly  toward  those  who' differ 
from  us.  ^  ^ 

^     Hum^hn&ss  and  Human  Concern' 


Beha'^ing.  towards  other>  with  human  concern  involves  such  aspee^ts 
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as  the  following:     understanding  others  from  their  point  of  view;  com- 
municating concern,  acceptance,   and  caring;  relating  in  genuine,  authen- 
tic ways,  being  constructively  honest;   developing  a  relationship  of  mu- 
tual trust  and  confidence;  arid  focusing  on  the  personal  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  other  person.     It  is^    in  essence,  a  helping  or  facili- 
tative  relationship  in  which  persons  treat  each  other  as  "persons"  ra- 
ther than  as  "objects"  or  "things'.*'    The  affective  dimension--feeliiigs, 
values,  emotions-- is  emphasized.    It  appears  that  in  interpersonal  com- 
munication in  general  the  affective  is  often  denied  or  ignored.  Offend- 
ers have  feelings  and  values.     Understanding  him  or  her  involves  not  on- 
ly dealing  with  ideas,  thoughts,  or  verbalizations,  but  also  focusing  on 
feeling^  and  values.    ^Ironically,  this   is  appropriate  for  all  human  be- 
ings!    Two  questions  will  be  explored  in  this  paper:  * 

(1)  V 

at  does  current  research  indicate  concerning  the  neces-' 
sity  and  importance  of  human  concern? 

(2)  What  approaches  might  be  considered  in  achieving  greater 
human  ^  concepn?  .  ' 


The  Necessity  and  Importance  of  Human  Concern 

Recent  research  has  indicated  that  helping  of  facilitation  in  gen-' 
eral  has  been  severely  ir^adequate,     Carkhuff  and  Berenson  (1967)  view 
our  society  as  failing  t;o  provicie  psychological  human  nourishment.  Re- 
search reported  by  Carkhuff  ar^d  Berenson  is  sobering.     In  a  niimber  of 
.studies,  various  helpers,   including  such  groups  as  the  general  public, 
laymen,  and  professional  helpers,  it  was  found  that  on  the  average  these 
gr^aups  did  not  meet  even  minimal  facilitative  levels  in  helping  another 
per^n.     In  other  wor^Js,   ix).  ge^rteral  ,  helpers  of  various  kinds  were  re- 
lating, to  th^  peipson  being  offered  help^in  ways  that  were  below  the  mini 
mum  level  in  order  t^  help  someone.  /  6n  p  five-point  scale,  the  minimal 
level  was  ^.0.     Few  of  the  groiipsxre^ched  ap  average  level  of  2.0.  A 
helper  at  level  2  was  described  as  respondi-ng  to  superficial  feelings, 
ignoring  deeper  feelings,   communicating  little  positive  regard,  display- 
ing a  lack  of  concern  or  interest  for  the  other  person,  and  usually  re- 
sponding in  terms  of^  prescribed  role. 

A  most  threatening  aspect  o^N^his  research  is  that  it  appears  that 
most  hoipers  tend  to  respond  in  this" -.way--prof essionals 'as  well  as  lay- 
jTie^nT"  Another  upsetting  finding  by  Carkhuff  and  Berenson  (1967)  i&  that 
all  human  relationships  m.ay  have  either  constructive  or  destructive  ef- 
fects.    They  state: 

Thus,   in  significant  counseling  and  psychotherapy,  teacher-  ' 
student,  or  parent-child  relationships,  the  consequences  may 
be  constructive  or  deteriorative  on  intellective  as  well  as 
psychological  indexes.     In  addition,  there  is  extensive  evi- 
dence to  indicate  that'^  'to  a  large  degree,  the  facilitative 
or  retarding  effects  can  he  accounted  for  by  a  core  of  dimen- 
sions which  are  shared  by  all  human  processes ,  independent  of 
Cheovetical  orientation  (p»  4). 
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In  essence,   then,  all  human  processes ^may  be- helpful'^or  harmful.  We 
.may  harm  as  well  as  help.     People  may  be  worse  off  after  contact  than 
at  tjhe  beginning.     To  a  large  extent  whether  or  not  a  process  is  facili- 
tative  or  retarding  is  related  to  the  extent  to  which  such  dimensions  as 
empathic  understanding,  nonpossessive  warmth,  genuineness,  and^concrete- 
ness  of  exp^s^ion  are  present.     These  conditions  or  dimensions  are  basic 
to  effective  facilitative  relationships.    Patterson  (1^970)  points,  out 
that  these  are  basic  to  all  good  interpersonal  relationships.  ^ 

These  conditions  were  defined  by  Patterson  (1970)   in  a  paper  pre- 
senting a  model  for  counseling  and  other  facilitative  relationships. 
First,  empathic  understanding  include$  understanding  from  another  per- 
son *s  frame"  of  reference,  knowing  what  the  other  person  means,  be^ng 
sensitive  to  another's  current  feelings,  and  communicating  understanding 
to  another.     Second,  nonpossessiVe  warmth  refers  to  a  nonjudgment al ,  non- 
possessive  caring  for  another,,  valuing  another  as  a  person,  without  con- 
ditions.    Third ,  genuineness  means  congruence  of  the  helper  who  is  open, 
honest,   sincere,  rather  than  "playing  a  role."    This  is  not  an  unrestrict- 
>  ed  genuineness,  rather  tjie  emphasis  is  upon  being  genuine  in  a  non-des- 
tructive manner.    'Fourth,   concreteness  of  expression  means  that  the  help- 
er and  person  being  helped  deal  with  specific  feelings^  experiences  or 
behavior, -rather  than  focusing  upon  abstraction  or  generali»ty. 

Other  conditions  have  also  been  ref^orted.     No  doubt  future  research 
will  yield  more  informatloV  concerning  conditions  which  are  related  to 
effective  facilitation.     Bjut,   in  terms  of  current  evidence,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  facilitation  or  h^^lp^ing  is  not  solely  *the  realm  or  responsibil- 
ity of  the  professional.     The  dimensJfons  or  conditions  are  important  to 
all  of  us  who  are  attempting  to  be  more  effective  helpers --whether ^we 
are  teachers,  counselors,  parents,  correctional  officers,  correctional 
counselors,  wardens,  or  cbaplains--whether  our  setting  is  the  home,  the 
school,  or  the  pr^son-f whether  we  are  professionally  trained. or  laymen. 
As  Truax  and  Carkhuff  (1967.)  state,  "the  person  who  is  able  to  communi- 
cate warmth,  genuineness,  and  accurate  empathy  is  more  effective  in  in- 
terpersonal relationships  regardless  of  the  goal  of  the  interaction 
(p. .116-117)."  '  \  , 


Truax  and  Mitchell  (1971)  af.ter  reviewing  a  number  o 
that  results  indicate  that  'Itherapists'  or  counselors  who 
nonposse3sivcly  wnrm^in  attitude,  and  genuine,  are  indeed 
(p.  310)."  They  add  that  the  findings  hold  for  a  variety 
regardless  of  training  or  theoretical  approach,  and  for  a 
of  clients  (college  underachievers,  juvenile  delinquents, 
schizophrenics,  out-pati^tit  neuro tics college  counselors 
of  hospitalized  patients).  Also,  the  findings  hold  for  a 
contexts  as  well  as  individual  or  group  counseling.  It  i 
ted  out  that  evidence 
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suggests  that  low  levels  of  'accurate  empathy,  nonpossessive 
warmth,  and  genuineness  are  important  factors  leading  to  de- 
.  terioration.     Similarly,  extreme  improvemer\t  appears  to  be 
stron'gly  related  to  high  levels  of  therapeutic  conditio^ns 
(Truax  and  Mitcheir,  1971,'^,  310).        '  -       ^  ' 
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It  appears  , to  be  clear  that  dimensions  such  as  empathy  and  concret;eness 
are  inrpprtant  and  basic  to'any  helper  in  any  situation  with  any  ^prson 
he  is  attempting  to  help.-   All  persons  need  and  can  benefit  from  facili- 
tative  relationships,   including  those  who  are  labeled  as  "offenders.'* 

The  effective  helper,  whether  correctional  officer,  counselor,  so- 
ciolQgist,   or  teacher,  appears  to  be  a  person  who, offers  high  levels  of 
facilitation.     It  is  apparent  that  the  trained  per  se  are  not  the  only 
person^  who  can  be  f  acilitative .     Carkhuff  (1965),   for  example,  points 
out  that  there  is  extensive  evidence  that  "lay  person^  can  effect  sig-^ 
ni'ficant  cons*tructiVe  changes  in  the  clients  whom  they  see  (p.  6)."  He 
also  notes   that  there  is  "extensive  evidence  that  lay  persons  can  be 
trained  ^to  ^ifnction  at  minimally  facilitative  levels  of  conditions  re- 
lated to  constructive. client  change  over  relatively  short  periods  of 
time  (p,  4)."    That  we  all  can  improve--be  more  highly  f acilitative-- 
is  not  only  encouraging.   Hut  also  an  indication  of  hopefulness  for  the 
future . 

The  difference  between  an  effective  and  ineffective  helper  is  ob- 
viously not  simply  a  matter  of  his  formal  training,  or  of  his*  techniques. 
Combs',   Avila,   and  Purkey  (1971),'  on  the  basis  of  extensive  research, 
.state  that  effective  and  ineffective  helpers  differ  in  their  beliefs. 
There  were  differences  between  the  effective  and  ineffective  helpers  in 
terms  of  their  beliefs  or  perceptions  dbout  what  people  are  like,  as 
well  as  beliefs  about  the  helper's- self-concept,  his  .purposes ,  and  his 
approach  to  the  task.    Some  of  these 'differences  appear  ta  be  extremely 
relevant  to  human  concerns  for  the  offender.     For  example,  effective 
helpers  saw  others  askable  to  de^l  with  their  problems-,  rather  than  un- 
able; as  friendly,  rat^her  than  threatening;  as  worthy  rather  than  un- 
worthy;  as  dependable,  rather  than  as  undependable .     In  terms  of  pur- 
poses,  effective  helpers  saw  their  purpose  as  freeing  others^,  rather 
than  controlling.*   Thein.apprcPach  was  directed  more  toward  people  than 
things.         '  * 

Possibly  a  beginning  point  la  terms  of  approaches  to  achieving  . 
greater  human  concern  is  to  a^k  the  follbwin^  types  of  questions:  ^ 

'(1)'  To  what  extent  do  I  offer  conditions  of  empathy,  nonpos- 
^sessive  warmth,  genuineness,"  and  concreteness  to  offend- 
ers? 0  •  * 

(f)  Hov^  do  I  perceive  or- wha4:  do  I  believe  about  offenders  in. 
terms  of  suoh  variebles  as  able^^unable ,  f riendly-unf i^iend- 
ly,   worthy -unworthy, Ddependable-xindependa"Ble? 

Thiese  are  not,  easy  questions  wiGh  which  to  deal.  It  is  much,  too *easy 
to  see  ourselves  as  wAt ,  to  see*  ourselve s  regar<ile5S  of  the  accu- 
rate '(?f  our  perceptions.    What  approaches  might  be  considered? 

,  -ft 

Approaches   feo  Achieving  Great'er  Human  Concern 

Another  major  assumption  Id f  this  paper  Is  that-  the  starting  place 


*    .  \ 

for  achieving  greater  human  concern  is *to  begin  with  the  helper.  Too' 
frequently  it  appeals  that  recomendat ions  focus  upon  understanding  the 
.offender:     his  problems,  his  envi'ronm^nt ,  his  values.     Though  this  is 
important,   the  focus  hera  is  for  the  helper  to  begin  by  examining  and 
exploring  his  own  values,   assumptions,  perceptions,   beliefs,  stereotypes, 
prejudices,   fears,  or  uncertainties.     Self-awareness  and  self -unders tand- 
ing,  perhaps,  will  assist  in  understanding  the  offender.    Leonard  (1970), 
for  example,  states: 

The  "race  problem"  is  not  something  "out  there"  that  we  can 
fix  or  hire  an  expert  to  fix.     We  find  that  we  must  change 
ourselve^.   .    .   .  For  today  and  tomorrow  every  "solution" 
is  persona^,  dwelling  not  entirely  ^'inside*'  .    .   .    nor  en- 
tirely  'out^^lde'    .    .    .  but  in  the  interaction  of  the  two 
(p.  40). 

It  appears  that  pro\blems  in  corrections  can- also  be  perceived  in  terms 
of  personal  solutions.     Carkhuff  (1969)  states  that  "if  the^elper  can- 
not actualize  his  own  potentials,   he  cannot  enable  another  to  do  so 
(P,  XII)." 


Sel f -Unders tajading^.     It  is  recommended  that  the  helper  looks,  first, 
at  himself.     What  types  of  assumptions  >are  implied  by  our  behavior  toward 
an  offender?     Even  though  our  statements  may  indicate  human  concern,  doesr 
our  behavior  imply  concern?     Not  infrequently,   tl^e   following  types  of  / 
statemerjts  have  been  voiced  in  staff  development  or  training  ses'sions: 

(1)  If  you  don't  punish  people,    they  won  t  learn--they  won't 
learn  to  accept  responsibility. 

(2)  The  problem  with  this  place  is   that  we're  too  easy  on 
the  kids . 

(3)  Only  lOX  of  these  people  will  ever  make  it-- they 'II  be 
back.. 

Such  statemertt^sHmp^ly^'beli^fs ,  perceptions,   and  assumptions  about  peo- 
pie.     We  tend  toN^have  as  we  perceive.     The  .helper  who  perceives  of^ 
tenders  as  needing  piln^shment,   stiffer  controls,  or  as  unable   to  change 
will   len4  to  behave  di  f^ere'rft  ly  toward  offenders  than  the  helper  wfio  holds 
contrary  beliefs  and  pe<rcept  ions .     An  extreme  over-emphasis  on  security  ^. 
•  implies  that  others  cannot  be  trusted^    Unfortunately,    others  may  Some- 
times tend  to  behave  as  they  are  perceived- - thus ,  creating  a  vicious 
cycle. 

()ur  assumptions,  beliefs,  and  perceptions  of  others  are  important 
.asp^'Cts  af  the  way  in  which  wo  communicate  and  relate  to  offenders. 
Prejiuiices  and  sterotypes  Rrbvide  barriers  to  e^tti^'t^t'tv e  helping.  Diag-j. 
iiostic  labels,  such  as  anti-social  tendencies  or  soclopathic,   may  serve 
to  assist  In  maintaining  distance  between  s6aLr^x2a-'lle<J "he  Ipers  and  offend- 
eri^..  An  offender  is  not  a  sociopath--a  laber--he  is  a  person.    Ta  viejg,^^^^^ 
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him  as  a  sociopath  or  a  psychotic  may  prevent  the  possibility  of  relat- 
ing to  him  humanly  with  empathy,   respect,  and  genuineness.     It  is  appar- 
ent that  these  qualities  are  basic  to  helping. 

T^ete  are  a  number  of  ways  to  attemt)t^  to  examine  one's  *own  assump- 
tions,  beliefs,  or  perceptions .     First,  helpers  mi^ght  participate  in  some 
type  of  group  process  activity  whether  this  is  labeled  as  group  discus- 
sion, group  experience,   or  sensitivity  training.     It  is  assumed  that  par- 
ticipation is .voluntary ;  that  the  purpose  of  the  experience  is  facilita- 
tive,  rather   than  punitive;  and  that  the  atmosphere  is  open,  non-threat- 
ening,  non-evaluative,  and  based  upon  mytual  trus^.     The  leader  of  a  group 
experience  is  expected  to  offer  the , same  conditions  to  staff  as  would  be 
expected  that  staff  offer  to  offenders.     A  second  approach  is  to  parti- 
cipate in  some  type  of  training  program  which  focuses  upon  the  core  di- 
niensions  in  order  to  improve  relationships  or  interpersonal  communication 
skills,     A  third  possibility  would  be  to  utilize  audio  and/or  video, type 
to  examine  behavior  in  teaching,  counseling,  or  in  talking  witj^  offenders. 
A  fourth  possibility  is  to  obtain  feedback  from  offenders  regarding  their 
perceptions  of  staff  via  a  questionnaire,   or  even, . discussion  with"  them. 
It  should' be  noted  that   the  staff  member  will  undettb4:edly  receive  iafor- 
mation  from  all  of  these  sources  which  is  positive.     All  feedback  will 
not  be  negative.     Both  are  important.  ^ 


Understanding  Others.     A  second  major  approach  to  achieving  greater 
human  concern  focuses  upon  understanding  the  offender .     U nd e r s t a nd}Ag 
does  not  mean  a  careful  analysis  and  study  of  his  case- record .     In  this 
paper,  understanding  relates  to  empathyr-understanding  the  otb^r  person 
from  his  internal  point  of  view/    In  essence,   at  tempting  tp^ee  things 
"through  his  eyes."    It  involves  not  only  understanding's  ideas  and* 
thoughts,   but  also  his   feelings,  values,  and  emotioji^  What  do  things 
mean  to  him?     How' does  he  perceive? 

Understanding  empathically  is  viewed  as  basic  to  facilitation.  Em- 
pathy in  and  of   itself  may  nof  always  be  sufficient  for  change  to  occur, 
but  it  is  necessary,  whatever  methods  or  approaches  are  utilized  by  a 
helper.     Empathic  understanding  provides  a  necessary  basis  for  the  selec- 
tion and  utilization  of  specific  methods  in  terms  of  helpee  or  client 
change.  ^       ^  —  » 

•    In. general,  it^appears  that  we  tend  to'^iew  others  externally  from 
-our  own  poin^of  view  without  attempting  to  understand  how  or  why  another 
perceives  or  behcWe^s  from  his  point  of  view.     Likewise,   the  behavior  of 
another  seems  often  to  be  .evaluated  in  terms  of  "good,"  "bad,"  "right," 
or  "wrong,"  especially  when  his  behavior  contradicts  our  own  values  or 
npptMrs  to  us  to  be  irrational.     Yet,   if  we  could  see  "through  the  other 
person's  eyes,"  we  might  discover  that  what  appeared'to  be  irrational 
Ls  understandable  if  viewed  from  another  perspective.     For  example,  at 
a  staf f^'training  meeting  in. a  forestry  camp  setting,  a  detailman  agreed 
that  youngsters  should  be  happy  and  appreciative--"af ter  all  they  have 
the  beautiful  outdoors,   fresh  air,   and  surroundings  tt?  enjoy."     But,  to 
the  ward,  regardless  of  the  beauty,  this  place  was  a  "jail." 
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There  are  a  number  of  ways  to  attempt  to  achieve  greater  understand- 
ing o^f  the  offender.     First,  and  of  most  importance,  is  to  iJ.isten  to  the 
o^^fender.     Listening  is  not  the  same  as  talking  to  him.    Neither  is  it 
nec^essarily  the  same  as  hearing  him.     The  emphasis  i#  on  listening  and__ 
h^arin^  from  his  point  of  view--trying  to  see  things  and  understand  as 
he  sees  and  understands--trying  to  ^'put  yourself  in  his  sh^oes.'*    It  is 
possible  ^o  talk,  or  to  hear/  but  fail  to  understand.    ,  r 

•        -  -  ^ 

'  Second',   reading  and  di scussing  information  about  the  subculture  of 
(»the  oJ^fender  might  also  be  helpfulf.     Textbooks  might  be  considered,  as 
well  as  autobiogr-aphies,  biographies,  non-fiction,"  and  fiction  (which 
abound  in  any  paper 'back ' bookstore)  .     Thir.d,  direct  contact  with  the  sub- 
culture and  its  people  offers    another  experience' to  assist  in  under- 
standing. '  ,  •  ' 

Any  or  all  of  these  might  be  beneficial,  but  one  resource,   the  of- 
fender, is  immediately  available.     It  is  assumed  that  establishing  a  re- 
lationship of  mutual  trust,   sincerity,  openness,  and  honesty  is  an  im- 
portant fiifst  step-in  communicating  effectively.     That  communication  is 
not  always  effective  is  apparent.  '  ' 


Avoiding  Def ens iveness  in  Communication.     A  third  approach  a- 
chieving  greater  human  concern  .is  through  attempting  to  avoid  behavior 
which  increases  def ensiveness  between  the  staff  member  and  the  offender. 
Def ^nsiveness  or  threat,  according  to  Patterson  (1965)^resul ts  in  '^with- 
dr^wal,  resistance,   aggress  ion, ^ or  other  kinds  of  obstructing  behavior 
(pr^l003)."    Neither  understanding  nor  facilitation  is  enhanced  by  with- 
drawal^ or  aggression.     The  defensive  person  may  withdraw,  resist,  or  be^ 
come  aggressive;   all  of  these  circumstances  are  detrimental  to  listening, 
understanding,  or  helpii;ig. 

Rejection,  morallzation  or  humiliation  can  be  expected  to  be  detri- 
mental rather  than  helpful.     Messages  involving  these  can  hurt,  whether 
the  message  is  seat  verbally  or  non-verbally .     In  many  instances,   it  is 
not  the  message  per  se  which  is; the  problem,   but  how  it  is  sent.  Non- 
vt*rbal  behavior /Which,  implies  that '  the  offender  is  bad,  worthless,   or  that 
he  is  an  "objecvt,"  can  be  as*^ detrimental ,   if  not  more  so,  than  a  verbal 
message. 


In  di&^^s^ing  defensive  communication,  Gibb  (1964)  pointed  out  a 
number  of  ways  in  which  def  ens  iveness  can  be  increased.,  He  notes  the 
fc)llo>7ing:/  (1)  evaluation  or  judgment  of  the  other,  (2)  using  speech 
to  CQntroV^  the  other,  (3)  using  strategems  or  games,  (4)  lack  of  warmth 
or  concoyn  for  th,e  other,  (5)  communicating  superiority  to  the  other, 
and  (6)  ;oelng  dogmatic.  ^       -         ^  *  ,  ' 

[^appears  that  in  general  mOst  people'  including  offenders,  do  119 1 
^  bUce  X<i  ba  ^cammunic£rted  with  in  these  ways.     Open,  constructively  hpnest',' 
ipathic,   Authentic  communication  that  indicates  concern  for  the  other-^ 
is  preferred  to  condemna t hh) ,  evaluation,  dogmatism,  or  superior- 
Many  of  the  previous ' suggestions,   from  a  group  experience  to*  traia- 
to  feedback  from  offenders,  may  b'e  helpful  in  assisting  in  the 
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"trnproveiaent  ot 

Some  of  the  suggestions  presented  may  be  to  some  Extent  threatening. 
It  is  sometimes  threatening  to-change.     It  is  not  easy  to  risk  the  pos- 
sibility of  sefipg  that  we  may  not  be  as  we  thought  we  were.     But  all 
learning  and  change  is  not 'necessarily  threatening.     Even  where  threat 
is  involved,   the  outcomes  are  worthwhile  and  rewarding.^ 


Summary 

In  simunar  the  following  points  were  emphasized: 

'{ 

(1)    Human  concern  for  the  offender  .involves  relating  to  the 
offender  as  a  ''person,"  rather  than  as  an  ^'object*'  or 
"thing."  . 


\ 


(2)  Human  concern  involves  establishing  a  facilitative  r^-  ^ 
lationship  with  the  offender  as  a  first  step  to  assist- 
ing him  regardless  of  the  goal  of  the  interaction. 

(3)  Research  has  indicated  that  the  core  dimensions  and  the  - 
beliefs  or  perceptions  of  the  helper  are  important  a,s- 
pects  of  effectiveness  in  helping,  regardless^  of  set- 
ting,   training,  theories,  or  techniques  o£  the  helper. 

(4)  Approaches  to  achieving  greater  human  concern  included 
self-understanding,  understanding  others,   and  improv- 
ing communicating.  ,  -  -  '  ? 

9 

Today  there  is  much  concern  in  the  field  of  corrections  about  the 
necessity  for  change »     Suggestions  range  from  reducing  the  size  of  pop- 
ulations of  institutions*  to  new  architectural  designs.     Though  these  and 
other  changes  are  needed  and  important,   th^re  still  re[i[iains  the^need  for 
improved  interpersonal  communication  and  relationships.     Changing  size 
and  architecture  will  not  necessarily  result  in  treating  the  offender  as 
a  person.    Human  concerns  for  the  offendei;,  it  appears,  can  best  be  ac- 
complished by  people  relating  to  people  a?  "persons." 
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HUMAN  CONCERN  FOR  THE  OFFENDER 

Harry  H.  Woodward,  Jr. 
W.  Clement  and  Jessie  V.  Stone  Fpundation 
Chicago,  I 1 linois 

As  I  was  sitting  down  to  begin  the  arduous  process  of  cotnmitting 
to  paper  the  multitude  of  thoughts  that  roll  so  glibly  off  my  tongue  on 

ythis  subject,  an  article  by  Dr.  William  Glaser  titled  The  Civilized  Iden- 
tity Society  came  to- my  attention.     It  is  what  is  euphemistically  called 
a  "think  piece,'*  and  the  author  has  managed  to  divide  all  of  human  his- 
tory until  now  into  three  Phases  so  that  he  can  maka  the.point  that  we 
are  now  entering  a  fourth  phase  of  human  development.     Dr.  Glaser  is  a 

-rather  interesting  and  controversial  individual  who  has  written  two 
books,  Reality  Therapy  and  Schools  Without  Failure, which  I  recommend  to 
you  if  you  are  not  already  familiar  with  them.     Both  of  these  books  re- 
late to  the  topiQi  under  discussion^and  prdvide  food  for  thought--as  well 
as  some  indigestion.'  "  -  « 

In  his  article.  Dr.  Glaser  uses  a  term  "primitive  survival  society," 
?which  I  find  particularly  apt  for* this  discussion  abput  offenders.  He 
states  that  "when  this  p'eriod  existed,  '""man^s  primary  goal  in  life  was 
s^urvival  in  a  rigorous,  often  hostile,^  environment  .   .   .  W!?en  men  failed 
jto  cooperate  with,  one  anpther,   they  suffered,  and  s^ometimes  they  died.*' 
'  I  am  taking  this  out  of  context^  but  I, dp  this  because  it  describes  ra- 
ther exactly  the /type  of  existence  most  offenders  lead,  both  .before  and 
after  a  t-erm  in  a  correctional  institution. 

Many  offenders  seem  to  grow  up  in  an  atmosphere  where  little  love 
exists  either  in  the  home  or  on  the  street.     Consequently,  they  early 
learn  the  rules  of  syrVival  which  include  being  extremely  selfish  and 
self-centered  to  the  exclusion  of  all.  else.  *  They  will  cooperate  only  • 
under  .coercion  by  a  more  powerful  authority  than  their  9wn,  and  they 
do  this  grudgingly.     At  an  early  age,  they' become  identified  as  tr^^uble- 
makers  and  school  becomes  a  battleground  where^they  are  in  conflict  with 
th^ir  teachers,   principals  and  often  their  peers. 

-    Just  how  large  a  -role  the  schools  play  in  the  formation  of  delin- 
'quency  was  illustrated  for^  me,  a  few^  years  ago  by  the  prolonged  teachers 
strike'  in  New  York  City.  ,WhMe  the  strike  was  in  progress,  the  juven-  ^ 
ile  detentio.n  homes  In  that  city  virtually  wen;t  out 'of  business.  Run- 
aways Irom  home  and  other  behavior  which  led  young  people  to  be  incar- 
cur'ated  declined  dramatically  and^  the  police  department  considered  shift- 
ing njen  from  the  juvenile  division  to  higher  problem  areas.    However,  the 
strike  was  settled,  classes  resumed,  and  the  usUal  pattern  of  activity 
for  al  t  organizations  I  have  ..mentionod  returned^  to  normal. 

IJrrant  behav-lor  in  schools  leads  almost  a^ssuredly  'int^o  conflict 
with'Wt[ter  arms  of  authority  as^  1  have  .indicated*  earlier.     First,  there 
is  "'the  truant  otficdr,**  then  the  juvenile  officer,  juvenile' court ,  deten- 
tion in  a  home,^  supervision*  by '  ^  parale  agent  Until  finally,  the 


J^dividual  winds  up  in  an  ^dult  prison.     By.  and  large,  they  have  reacted 
hostilely  at  every  step  of  "this  process  arid  "have  b^e n  me m th^4TO s U.  11 1 y 
in  rettirn.     Let  me  say  that   it  takes  an  almost  superhuman  ability  St)  re-  , 
lat^  humanely. to  many  of  the  people  caught  up  in'this  cycle.    They  either 
ifeject  outright  any  attempt   to  get  closti  to  them  or  feel  that  anyone  who 
does  is  a  weak  individua'l  who  should  be  watked  over.     If  they  do  decide 
to  accept  help,  they  become  so  4ependent  as  to  be  a  burden  and  msut  suf- 
fer rejection  again.  .  .     ^  -     .  ' 

During  the  14  years  d  have  lived  in^Chicago,  I  have  been  engaged', 
in  virtually  the  entire   spectrum  of  activity  that  affects  an  offender's- 
l^fe.     I  started     off  in  Domestic  Relations  Court  which  is  located  in 
Central  Police  He adqua'r ters   in  Chicago.     My  next  stop  was  as  a  community^ 
organizer  in  several   low  income  areas  of  fhd  city.     On  one  of  thesjs  tour$ 
of  xiuty,  I  directed  a  poverty  pragram  where  we  had  a  summer  program  spec- 
ifically designed  to  use  150  ex-offenders.!    When  I  came  to  my  f)re'sent  job 
over  4  years  ago,   I  thought /with  my  background,  I  could  step  fairly  eas- 
ily onto  the  prison  scene  and  work  in  that  environment.     It  was  not  that 
e  a^y .  <  , 

First  of  all,  I  had  to  become, acquainted  with  an  entirely  different 
value  system  from  , the  one  existing  on  the  butside,  ev^n  in  the  ghetto. 
Let  me  give -you  an  example..  The  main  problem  I  have  encountered  in 
ghetto  areas  in  Chicago   is  apatrh/  and  lethargy.     People  tend  to  be  fatal- 
istic,  and  occasionally   they  try  to  break  out  of  this  pattern  byWiolence 
against  relatives,  friends,   and  authority,  ua^ually  represented  by  police.' 
After  this  outburst,  '  things  quiet  down  until  sufficient  t?ime  has  passed 
for  anc^ther  outburst   to  occur.  ^     ,  ,       ^  ^ 

«     *  *  * 

I  usually  found   former  offenders  to  differ  several  ^ays  from  this 

^Jattorn.     First  of  all,    they  were  not  as  apathetic  or  fatalistic  as  the  • 
other  inhabitants.     T^ey  tended  to  haye  more  physical  energy  than  other 
residents,   and  they  >ould  often  work  bet'ter  otice  they  w^re  determined  to 
do  so.     Definitely  they  wouldn*t  follow  orders  as  easily  as  regul'^i:  work-/ 
ors,  and  they  used  to  tax  my  powers  of  supervision  regularly  by .  questioa- ^ 
ing  just  about  e\^ery  thing  we  were  doing.     I  had  to  learn  to  be  much  more* 
rational  and  less  arbitrary  in  dealing  with  them  than  with'other  workers.' 

me  add  that  this  is  most  trying  for  a  supervisor  with^a'work  schedule 
to  fulfill:     I  am  probably  as  democratic  hs  most  oth^r  s^ipervisprs ,  but  • 
I. didn't  spend 'an  undue  amount  of  time  consulting  with  staff  before  car- 
rying out  a  decision.     I  think  I  tnay  have  adjusted  fairly  well,  since  *wi5  ^' 
tended  to  get  our  projects  completed  with  the  ex-offenders  in  a^reason-  , 
able  time.     Almost  certainly,  however,  many  of  the -ex-offenders  run,  into 
sup<.'rvLSors  who  are  not    inclined  to  explain  eveVy  decision  and  find  it 
easier  to  fite  a  questioning  worker  and  hire  a  more  docile  t^pe .    ^     '  , 

For  many  people  who-have  grown  up  in  the  ghetto,  prison  has  no  ^de- 

l^^rn  nl  value  whatsoever.     t  feel  this  is  because  the-  life  they  lead  has 

been  so  hard,   that  the  .  ide<is  of  giving  up  their  f reedom'^ for  regularity 

of  meala,   clothing,    and  .shelter  is  not  always  such  a  bad  bargain. 

L(*l  me  give  another  example  on  this  point.    Two  year6  ago  I  was 

.     .  -       •  -82- 
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approached  by  a  national  tV  producer  who  was  interested  in  doing  a  doc- 
umentary on  what,  prison  life  does  to  the  individual.    He  asked  me  "if 
could  gather  together  several  former  offenders  who  had  been  through  every 
step  of  the  criminal  justice  system  in  Chi^cago  and  the  state  for  him  to 
interyiew.    When  I  say  every  step,  I  mean  police  adjustment,  family 
court,  Audy  Home  probation,   St.  Charles,  criminal  court,  Pontiac,  State- 
ville  and  parole.     In  retrospect,  it  was  amazingly  easy  for  me  tc(  locate 


five  people 


lad  been  throug:h  this  cycle. 


The  interview  st^^Kyted  out  with  the  producer  leading  tliem,   in  effect, 
to  tell  about  the  horrible  ^titne  they, had  experienced  while  institution- 
alized.    They  fe*ll^  in  with  this  scheme  and  competed  with  each  other  in 
relating  horror  stories.    After  about  an  hour  of  this,    the  producer  said, 
'*You  poor  g^ys,  how  horrible  p;rison  is!    What  have  we  done  to  you!"  ^ 

At  this  point,   they  looked  at  each  other  and  one  of  .them  'said,  "It's 
not  all  that  bad,  I  learned  to  paint  there,  something  I  would  never  have 
done  on  the  outside."    AnotheV  added,  "I  dropped  out  of  school  at  the 
8th  grade  and  completed  my  hign  school  while  in  prison."    The  rest  then 
add^d  something  good  that  h*fed  happened  to  them  as  a  result  of  prison 
life.     Iri  sum  total,  their  experience  ^minded  me  of  a  group  of  Navy 
veterans  getting  together  and  talking^ about  boot  camp  and  sea  duty; 
there's  a  note  of  pride  at  survival  after  serving  under  50  many  mean  bas- 
tards!    However,  no  one  wants  a  repeat.     As  for  the  ex-offenders,  I'm. 
sure  they  would  not  have  seen  their  'experiettee  in  quite  the  same  light,, 
if  life  had  been  better  for  them  both  before  'and  after  they  served  time. 

Many  of  the  former  offenders  I  know  lead  a  most  casual  life  on  their 
return  to  society.     Even  irf  th^y  manage  to  get  a  f-airly  decent  job,  some- 
thing always  seems  to  come  up  where  they  lose  it  or, it  becomes  boring. 
I  have  helped  a  few  g.et  work  in  the  building  where  my  office  is  located. 
The  first  Qne  did  a  good  job  until  drinking,  overcame  him.     The  second  was 
found  one  Saturday  morning  with  a  sizeable  number  of  paintings  from  our 
peaal  art  show  in  hi's  possession.     While  I  didn^t  adop't  the  attitude  of 
Inspector  Dupleis'  in  Les  Miserafafles  and  prosecute  him,   I  confess,  I  was 
not  as  noble  a:^  the  Catholic,  bishop  who  let>Jean  Valjean  keep  the  silver 
plates  and  candelabra  he^  had  departed  with  in  the  night. 

I  have  given  the  failures  first,  because  I  wanted  to. end  with  suc- 
cess.    Three  artists  that  I  would  have  sworn  would  have  been  back  at  our 
first  meeting* place--Stateville  prison--by ^ now  have  apparently  found  part 
of  the  combination  to  success.     One  of  them  almost  made  me  take  up  paint- 
ing wheh  he  cleared  $32,000  one  year! 

I  have  cited  these  cases,'  because  I  wanted  you  to  know  you  were  not 
talking  to  an  expert  who  can  identify  easily  those  people  who  will  or 
will  not  roake  a  good  adjustment  on,  the  outside  and  not  he  4  recidivist. 

In  my  regular  job  with  the  W.  Clement  &  Jessie  V.   Stone  Foundation, 
we  offer  programs  that  emphasize  a  positive  mental'attitude .    Orie  oic  the 
things  I  like  to  thi^k  a  course  such  as  this  does  is  to  concentrate  on 
problem  solving.    In  o^her  words,  when~a  person  gets  into  aidifficult 
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situation  He  will  persevere  instea'd  of  giving  up  at  the  first  obstacle 
encountered.     It  also  helps  people  establish  habits  and  concentrate  on 
goals.    .Perhaps  the  most  important , th ing  it  does  is  to  get  offenders  to 
think  about   things  they  can  do  successfully,   instead  of  concentrating  on 
the  failures  in  their  liyes  .     Many  of  them  are  so  used  to  f,ailure  that 
they  become  quite 'upset,  if  not  hostile,  when  we  discuss  ways  of  chang- 
ing habits  so  tViat  they  can  become  successful.        '  .  - 

When  I   travel  around' the  country  spreading  our  "Positive^Ment al 
Attitude"  philosophy,   it  £requently  happens  that  the*  warden  I  am  talk- 
ing to  feels  (that  this  is  a  program  for  staff.  *  One  of  the  conclusions 
I  havevdrawn  fi;om  this  is  that  a  great  number  of  s^taff  people  are  equal- 
ly in  rjeed  of  programs  to  deal!"  with  their  negative  attitudes.     I  belieVe 
that  theV,    like  many  other  professionals--welfare  workers  policemen', 
j udges,  - -\je ^ling  with  "losers"  in  our  system,  have,^to  be^jaCutely  corr- 
scious  of\he  fact   that  their  environment,  surroundings,  and  ■  the  ^indi- 
viduals  they  deal  with  just  natura^lly  ii^line  them  to  be  negative  and 
act  negatively  after  a  period  of  tiirie^    JFor  this  reason^,  v/e  try  whenever 
possible,   to  include  staff  members,  part icul arly*  cus todial  staff,   in  oCr 
sessions.     We  are  not  too  concerned  whether  they  become  devotees 'of  our 
way  of  thi/Tking  ,•  but  we  do  not  want  them  tg  obstruct-  what  we  are  doing. 

On*e  of  the  things  I  believe  an  offender  is  enti-t^led  tp  is  an  op- 
portunity  to  change  his  attrtude  while  behind  bars..    So  many  times  I  re- 
ceive letters  fr*om  inmates   telling  me  that  they  have"  a  rotten  attitude. 
They  kuow  that   they  are  aggressive,  host ile  ,^ant isocial ,   abrasive,  and 
the 'whole  catalog  of  other   traits  which  cause  them  to  be  in  conflict 
with  those  around  them.    Their'  plea  is  that  the  only  thing  that  happens 
to  'them  is  punishment,   thrown  in  the  hole,  left  in  their  cells  and  so 
forth..    Nobody  even  seems  to  want  to  help  them  change  their  attitude. 
The  majority  of  these  people  are  not  "sick"*^  in  the  medical,  pathological 
Sense,  oven  though  they  may  be  soul  6ick.     I  say  this  because  I  want  to 
indicate  that  the'  ht>lp  of  a  psychiatrist  or  psychiatric  social  worker 
Is^not  necessariLy  the  solution  to  what  is  troubling  them.     As  a  matter 
of  fact,   [    beliL^ve  mosC  of  them  can  best  be  helped  by  people  who  have  no 
intention  of  treating  them  as  sick  individuals.     The  offehder  is  like 
everybody  else;   if  he  thinks  it  is  .to  his  advantage  to  be  Isick,  he  will 
b(^  s  i  ck .  -       ,  ' 

/vv'h.ii    lie  SDm^'        the  ^^/ays ,   thea,  that  I  believe  correctional  per- 
sonnel v,ai:   ah-_T   ih.^  oiluation  I  have  described?     As  I  indicated  earlier 
ill  tho  pipt-r,  'uaay  oUfcndorb  e^ter  prison  as  victims  of  an  environment 
wh^  re  Trv  '    h.r-'-,-  i)^  cn  lau^jit^  to  be  sc^lfish  and  ^se  1  f .-centered ,  with  the 
rL-,ult   that        w  hocomo  uncooperative  with  any  form  of  authority.  Pri^ 
sxi   \iib,  s.kI  to  say,   usually  reinforces  this  attitude.     Virtually  the 
tirsl  thing  ail   incoming  (offender  is"  t^ld  is,   "Do  your  own  time;"  in  e^l- 
siMKi>,   show  no  conriM'n  for  your  felLpw  of  fender  '  s  pi  ight .     Anytime  there 
appears   to   be  vi  ^roupin^  of  thtee  or  more  inmates,   there^  is  thought  to 
he  a  cou^piraev   und  steps-afe  taken  to  break  it  up.     In  short,    the  only 
type  of  L(H^por.Uion  insisted  upon  in  prison  is  that  concerned  with 'offi- 
cial  duties:  ^ceep   the  'cell   clean  and  free  of  cdVitraband,  do  your  assigned 
job,  wlie'ther        not  ,it  happt^ns  to  fit,  and' so  on  down  the  line^     I  rather 


doubt  whetlier  cooperation  gained  under  these  conditions  really  leaves 
the  inmates  with  a  cooperative  attitude. 


With  these  conditions  as  a  background,   it   is  going  to  be  monumen- 
tally difficult  for  any  single  individual  to  be^really  humane  ovdr^  a 
lon^  period  faced  with  institutional  conditions.     Since  the  system^lM^ 
clines  the  official   to  relate  on  a  one-to-one  basis,  he  must  deal  witn^^^^^^ 
a  complexity  of  problems  presented  hfli^by  the  inmates  which  would  no 
doubt  turn  Solomon  into  a.  mut'terer  and  shatter  a  saint.     Strictly  to     »  . 
preserve  your  own  sanity, -it  is  often  necessary  to  build  an*  emotional 
wall  around  yourself  so  you  will  not  run  dry. 

From  my  point  of  view,  one  of  the  most  helpful  things  that  could 
be  done  ^  is  to  construct  situations  in  which  it  is  worthwhile  for  inmates 
to  cooperate  constructively.^  I  am  thinking  of  groups   from  three  to  ten 
where  they  do  things  together,  so  tha\  individual   effort  can  be  noted'' 
and  appreciated,  but  is  not  dominant. 

Whan  I  w.as  with  the  poverty  program,  we  had  five -mane teams  assigned 
to  do  many  tasks,  and  they  got  recognition  for  their  ctintributions  to 
the   tea'm.     If  a  competitive  element  arose,   I  was  not  above  shifting  people 
around,   so  that  a  weak  individual  could  be  part'  of  a  strong  team  and  ^ 
share  in  the  glory  they  provided.     I  would  like  to  continue  on  this  point, 
'because  I  find   it' fascinating .     However,  I   feel  that  structuring  a  pro- 
gram as  I  have  outlined  above  cbuld  be  the  subject  of  another  paper. 
a 

If  there  is  one  aspect  of  prison  life  that  has  piqued  my  'curiosity 
^more  than  any  other,  it  is  the  policy  that  most  p'r'isons  have  established 
on  visitars.    Just  about  everywhere,   there  seenvs  to  be  some  kind  of  limi- 
tation oh  the  number  of  people  who  (^an  visit  an  initiate ,    JYhe  usual  way 
this  is  handled  is  that  •those,  closest  ta  the  inmate;  mother,    father,  wife, 
^children,  brother,   sis'ter,  are  allowed  in  first  and  if  the  limitiation  is 
not  met  by  then,  consideration  Is  given  to   friends.'  I  do  not  quibble 
with  the  priority  given;  we,  should  strive  to  keep   families  together  as 
much  as  possible,  and  th^^y  shduld  b,e  encouraged  to  visit   their  relatives^ 
in  prLsoa.     I  would  like  to  suggest,  however,    that  this  is  not  unmixed 
blessing  as  fair  ^s  promoting  a  positive  mental  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the   inmate.  ^  *         .  • 

From  a  few  of  .'the  experiences  I  have  had   in  dealing  with  families 
of  inmates,   it  seems  that  some  of  them  ga  as  much   to  carry*  b^d  news  as 
anything  else.     The  moth^'wi.ll  sometimes  tell  thes^^inmate  how'^his  being 
incarcerated  has  shattered  the  family;  how  could  he*do  such  a  thing. i 
The  wife' on  v^el  fare  will  relate  how  h^rd 'it  us  for  hjet  to  get  by  and  the^ , 

problems  she  is  leaving  with  the -children.     Thi^s  litany  of  con^)lai*ats  . 

^oul^l  be-  echoed  by  other  family  members.  ^ 

On  the  otherhand,  relatively  little  atterttion  is  givw*  to  the  roles 
that  ^friends  play  in  art  inmate's   life.     M^py  times  they  cannot  visit  be- 
cause of  restrictions  I  have  mentioned  earlier,'  and  I   feel  tha^  this*  is 
a  shame.    A  friend  who  will  take  time  to  visit  Is*  often  one  who  is  doing 
this  to  cheer -up  the  person 'behind  bars.    He  usually  has  no  axes  to  grind 
and   is  coming  in  to  let  the  inmate  know^  that  he  is  no t 'forgotten  on  th^' 


street.  My  wish  is  that  limitations  vOn  visiting  by  aumber  be  abolished. 
If  It  IS  established  that  a  visit  by  a  certain  individual  would  be  harm- 
ful to  the  inmate  or  the  institution,  I  can  understand  a  restriction,  if 
not  necessarily^  agree  with  it.  But  to  keep  a  person  frojn 'visiting  sole- 
ly because  the  offender  has  the  privilege  of  five  vis  iters 'and  his  list 
is  filled,  I  find  "this  incomprehensible.  -Under  my  Alice  In  Wonderland-  , 
definition^  the  word  means  what  Z  want  it  to  mean,  "visit"  also  includes 
"correspondence."    ^  "        *  ^   .  / 

During  the  past  few  years  ,^  an  expanded  interest  has  developed  in 
volunteers  working  in  prisons.    This  presents  many  problems   for  insti- 
tutions,-4:he  most  serious  being  that  they  are  not  as  amenable  to  control 
as  are  staff  .and,  volunteers,     Aisoy  in  many  cas^s  they  ^are  not  reluctant 
tx>  express  theopinionvthat  if  "they  were  in  charge  of  the  prison,  it  would 
be  better  run.     Even  in  the  few  cases  they  are  not  reluctant  to  express 
tht  opinion  that  if  they  were  in  charge  of  the  prison,  it  would  be  bet- 
ter run.     Even  tn  the  few  xases'wheire  I  agree  with  them,   I  wish  they  . 
wouldn't  be  so  loud  about  it  because  it  leads  to  feeling^  of  insecurity 
on  th^  part  of  the  staff.  ^  ■  -         .  ' 

^AU    things  considered,  however,  I  feel  that  they  can  be  of  great 
assistance  to  institutions  in  carrying  out  programs  if  they  are  proper- 
ly introduced  into  the  system.     By' that  I  mean,   they  get  proper  train- 
ing in  the  etiquette  of  prison  ^life  and  are  given  a'' job  to  do  conmen- 
sur^te  with  'their  interest  and  abilities.     Additionally,   ope  thing  I 
^always  try  to  do  is  break  in  volunteers  .with  a  group,   rather  than  on  a 
one-to-one  basis.     My  feeling  is.  that,   for  fnost  people,   it  is  easier  to 
relate  to  several  individuals  at  first,   rather^  ^an  trying  to  establish 
emotional  rappart  on  a  one-to-one  basis.-    Where  Ltx4.s  desirable  for  a 
volunteer  to  work  on  a  one-to-one  basis,  I  believe  the.  group  method  - 
facilitates  the  process ,   since  the  individuals  have  an  opportunity  to 
assess  each  other  before  moving  on  to  th.e  stronger  emotion^^L  bonds  re- 
quired for  a  'one --to-cme  relationship.        .  . 

One  of  the  most  important"  functions  ^that  'I  see  volunteer  perform- 
Ing  is  acting  as' absorbers  for  the  emotional  enei^gy  released  by  inmate^s^ 
Ait  the  moment  in  most  prisons,   staff  must,  of  necessity,  perform  this 
job.     This  is  an  almost  overwhelming  responsibility/  and  usually  requires 
a  person   to  build  an  emotional  shield  around  himself  to  preserve  his 
sanity.     Volunteers  ar^  often  able  to  absorb  these  feelings  and  rer^^t  ' 
well  with  individuals.     Affer  all,-  if  you  ate  only  Jnside  one  ot  two 
hours  n  week  or  less,  yo"u  can  hardly  be  worn  down  by  | the.  emotions -you 
hcive   to  cope  witfw  -^On  the  coatrary^   this  interaction*  of  ten  pakes  the 
volunteer  , feel  more  -afive/and  worthy  with  the  knowledge  that  he  is  do- 
ing some  thing  .worthwhile  and  having  a  direct  impact  on  a  person ''s  life. 
In,  lay,  one  af  the  princdpV^^  of  a  contract  is  that  the  two  parties  must 
be  at  equity    *i  ^e, ,  they  are K.n  a  position  to  benefit  equally  by  the  terms 

of  the  contract.  '  -  '  ^  .       .    *  i  ' 

'  '  '       •    y  . 

This  is  an  important  prii\ciple,*  and 'definitely  bne  that  shoii'ld  be 
observed  "  in~  d^al  ing  with  volunteers;  ti\ey  should  get  as  much  oat  of  the  - 
experience  as  the^.  inmate  .    Their  efforts  should  be  recognized  and  their 


achievements  rewarded  by  the  staff  of  the   institution.    One  of  the  things 
that  worries  me  about  soine  volunteers   is  that  I  can't  determine  what  is 
in  it  for  them.     They  express  feelings  that  they  Jwish  to  help  some  poor, 
unfortunate  soul  and  this  will  be  their  sole  reward.    >  In  these  cases,  a 
'discharge  of  neurotic  feelings  is  probably  the  reward  for  the  volunteer, 
and  the^e  people  should  have  careful  placement. 

perhaps  one  of  the  nrost  irnportant  functions  a  volunteer  group  ^can 
pbrform  is  to  l^jreak  the  uniformity  of  sex  that  prevails  inmost  prisons. 
Men '  s.  prisons  are'  staffed  almost  entirely  by  men,  and  women^s  prisons  by 
women.     Volunteers  can  help  add  a  level  of  sociability  by  bringi-ng  in 
•membefs  of  the  opposite  sex,  who  can  help  remedy  the  deficiency  that  cur- 
rejitlv  Aists  in  this  area  and  helps  to'raise  tensions.     Both  men  and 
women  often  have  to  affect  an  air  of  toughness  inside  the  institution 
to  show  that  they  are  not  weak.     Readjusting  on  j^elease  then  becomes  ^ 
major^  problem  and  one  I"  definitely   feel  can  be  attacked  behind  the  walls 
.by^ound  volunteer  programs.  ^ 


Sumniary/and  Conclusion  ' 

One  of  the  things  I  have  tried  to  focus  on  in  the  paper  is  that 
perhaps  the  most  hiiraane  thing  an  individual  working  in  prison  can  do  is 
to,  reshape  his  surroundings  ao  that  he  does  not  have  to  be  the  isolated 
target  for  so  much  of  the  f eelings--good,    bad,*  or  indif f erent--poured  on 
him  by  inmates.     I  have  suggested  s'ome  approaches  which  I  believe,  based 
on  experience,  might  be  -applied  to  reduce   tensions  behind  the  wall,  and 
sb,^make  for  a  more  humane  setting  • 

Perhaps  the  most  .important^  point   I.w^nt  to  get  across  is  that  none 
of  us 'have  limitless  'p^^e.r'^^s  of  emotional  energy  that  we  can  afford  to 

.spend  in  helping  people  solve  their  problems .     With  chis  in  mind,  **£  en- 
courage you  to  help  preserve  what  you  have  by  using  the  -  resources  avail- 
able through  having  inmates   interact  with  ^ach  other,  relatives,  friends, 

^ancjl- vo  lunteers . '    By  accepting  this  assistance,  you.  aan  make  sure  that  , 
your  emotional  bank  account  is  not  overdrawn. 


^HUMAN  CONCERNS  FOR  THE  OFFENDER  AND 
THE  DESIGN  OF  HUMAN  ENVIRONMENTS 

Charles  L.  Cooper 
Southeaster^  Connnunity  College 
Whiteville,  North  Carolina  v 

» 

The  motivations  Underlying  human  concern  for  offenders  derive  from 
two  sources ,  \altruistic  and  -  pragraat  ic .     Humane  instincts   lea'd  us  in  at- 
tempts to  alle.viate  cgnditions  of  suffering  and  discontent/  Unfortu- 
nately,'   altruism  without  per^^pective  and  overall'^purpose   can,  and  with 
uncomfortable  regularity  *has  "actually  contributed  to  suffering.  Often, 

'tempering  and  informing  the  altruistic  with  the  pragmatic  will  save 

^foundering  good  intentions. 

.  ^  r      -  ' 

This  paper  will  approach  human  concern  for  the  o£^ender  from  a  prag- 
matic stance.  This  position*  holds  that  motivation  to  understand  and  re- 
spect^^the  offender  ^ill  emerge  upor\  the  realization  that  successful  cor- 
rections depend  on  accurate  information  abput  offenders'  feelings,  atti- 
tudes, and  motivations.  Human  concern  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  rehabil- 
itative process.  And  this  is  especially  tfTe  cfese  as  correctional  systems 
begin  to  employ  principles  of  human  environmental  design  in  their  opera- 
tions. •  '  ^  ^ 

^uman  environmental  design  is  the  systematic  planning  of  environ- 
ments in  which' people  work  and  "interrelate .     Although  all  institution^ 
are  human  environments,  seldom  are  they  consciously*  and  comprehensively 
planned  to  foster  particular  kinds  of  behavior  patterns.     Thi^  ^aper  will 
discuss  means  by  which  human' concern  may  be  expressed   through  aiT^Amder- 
standing  of  principles  of  human  interaction  as  they  relat^  to  the  int^r- 
'persbnal  and  .institutional  environment  of  -the.  correctional  syst'^m.' 

Lost^muC'h  of  what  follows  be  misinterpreted,    the  term  "human  con- 
cern" must  be  clarified.     Human  concern  in  this  context  has  three  com-  . 
ponents;  "understanding  (empatTiy)  ,  valuing,   and.  acting.    Human  conct^rn, 
here,  does  not  mean  simply  caring  for  the  offender.     It  is  not  by  any  . 
means  sympdtjiy.     It  is,   rather,'  the  inte-llectUal  prgcess  of  deceuteTtng; 
that  is,   undo rstandigg  how  things  look   from  the  perspective  of  som^one^v^ 
elsr,  respecting  that  p.erccption,  and  finally,   act  ing  in  recognition  of  ^ 
that  per  son  '  S' perspec  tive .  '  ' 

These  three  steps  are  actually  prerequis'i ttfe  social  skiTl-s  for  sue- 
Vessful   interaction  with  any  other  person,   but  par tictilai^ly  offenders. 
Thoir  importance  as  indicated  above  is   not  dictated  by  altruism,-  but  in- 
fitead  by  their  essential  role  in  the  d^esi?gn  of  therapeutic  environm^ts. 

talsk  of »  understanding' another  person  Is  terribly  compjey.  Thas 
<t  primic*  question  becomes,  what' are  the  most  important  aspects  of  .the  of- 
fender's behavior  oi?  personality  upon  whicb  to,  focus  **concern?"     There  ^  * 
are  many  dioices  available.     One  could  choose  to  sensitize  himself  to 


unconscious  conflicts  which  presumably  motivate  the  offender's  behavior-- 
to  elements  of  his  past  criminal  history,   IQ,   or  tested  personality  pat- 

't"ern.  .  Each  of  these  areas  has  its  valjue.  However,  if  ot>e  considers  the 
primary  objective  of  the  correctional   system  to  be  rehabilitation,  there 

«are  two  areas  of  prirne  significance*  to  ^he  offender.    The  first  involves 
his  interpersonal   relations^  ar  social   identity.     The  second,  involves  his 
motivation  and  skill  to  engage   in  socially  constructive  bebaviors  such 
as  vocational,  cre.ative,?  or"  recreationar  activities .     It  is  in  these  two 
areas''  that. -the  great  majority  of  offenders  have  difficulties  which  are 
directly  related  to  the^'r  criminal  activity.     It  can  be  inferre(^  that 
improvements  in  interpersonal  relations  and  in  capacity  and  willingness 
for  involvement  in  constructive  activity  reduces  ^he  risk  of  furtheir 
criminal  acti^vity. 

♦  Z'.  '  '\ 

In  order  to* better  understand  the  interaction  of  offenders  with  so- 
cial and  inst.itutional  environments,  it  is  necessary  to  |xaraine  somei  bas- 
ic theory  of  communication  and  relationship  of  overt  behavior  t6  under- 
lying constructs,   such  as.  roles,  social  identity  and  motivation.    Th^se  ^ 
basic  principles  will  be  presented  and  later  applied  to  a  particular, case 
or  portrait  of  an  offender,  "  •    .    .  '    '     ,  1 

\ 

Interpergoiial  Relations  and  Social  Identity 

*  ^  •  ^  s  \ 

The  psychology  ^of  interpersonal  relations  has*  developed*  a  theoreti- 
cal basis  for  an  understanding  of  the  social  behavior  of  inmates..  J.e,^ry 
(1957)  found  that  all  social  behavior  could  be'  classified  into  two  major 
dimensions,  dominance -submissi on  ^nd  love -hos til ity .     Research  in  numeW- 
ous/populations  has'  confirmed  the  generality  t)f  these  two  dimensions  ] 
(Brown,  '1965;   I}aumrind  6c  Black,  1967;    Becker^  &  Krug,  1964;.Shutz,  1958j|  . 
There  is  also  clear  evidef^ce  (Leary,   1957;  Rsaus'ch,   1965;  Carson,.  1969)'! 
that  certain  behaviors  on  the  part  of  one  person  elicit  complementary 
behaviors  frcmi,  others^     For  ejc^ple,  hostile  behaviors  general ly>elicitl 
hostility* in  return,  while  love  draws  reciprocal  affection.     On  thfe  othe 
hand,  dominance  prompts  subniis-sion  and  v^^ce  ver*sa.    'The  strength  of  the 
eliciting  property  of  one  person's  behavior  on  another  is  indicated  by 
Rausch''^s  (1965)  faqdJLng^s  that   in  normal  children  77  petcent  of  their  "-u 
friendly*'  behaviors  brought  ^friendly  resijonses,  and  92  percent  of 
friendly  acts  prompted  f  riendl^^  ac  ts   in  return.  ^  . 

Complementary  responding  in  social  situations^  is  common,  expected, 
and  'comfortable.     WheQ  non- complementary  responding  occurs  the  results 
can  be  extremely  uncomfortable  to  the  participants.     The  experience  of 
relating  Ln  a   friendly,   open  fashion  only  ^o  be  greeted  with  hostile 
sarcasm  from  another  can  be  intensely  painful.     It  is  for  this  reason 
that  participants  in  social  interaction  ''arrange^"  usually  unconscious- 
ly how^  tbey  will  behave  with  each  *  other  and  systems  of  rules  Qr  norms 
api^e,  .      ^  * 

All  persons  have  preferences  as   tq  their  mode  of  interaction,  find 
.ing'some  more  rewarding  than  others..    Tor  example,   the  «trong,  friendly 
•""leader  seeks  situations  in  wKi.ch.he  can  be  dominant  and  loving,  while 

-  V    ■  :         ■  ,       ■  ■     ;    ^     .  ,    '  ,^ 


the  sullen  rebel  prefers  hostijle  and  submissive  behaviors.  Preliminary 
re^eAtch  by  the^  author  indicates  that  despite  personal  preference^  for 
expressing  particular  kinds  of  behavior,  the  way  a  particular  person 
acts  iS:  strongly  irtfluenced  by  the  behavior  of  others  with  whom  he  in- 
teracts.    The  situation  under  which  the  interaction  occurs  also  has 
strong  effects  on  proportions  of  affectionate  and  hostil e  behaviors  ex- 
pressed by  children  (Rausch,  1965). 

If  all  behavior  were  governed  entirely  by  environmental  forces,  in- 
cluding social,   tliere  would  be  extreme  plasticity  in  personal  function- 
ing.    Cledrly,  however,   this  is  not  the  case.     Instead,   rigidity  in  be- 
havior pat'terns  is  characteristic,  especially  among  inmate  populations. 
T^iese'  rigidities  are  in  part  a  function  of  social  roles  and  associated 
personal  identity.     Roles  in  this  framework  are  a  set  of  norms  govern- 
ing behavior  of  an  individual  in  a  p'articular  relationship  or  particu- 
lar setting  (Thibaut  &.  Kelley,   1959).  /the  social  role  prescribes  the 
kinds  of  behaviors  appropriate  fo  the /situation,   ag'ain  in  terms  of  Leary' 
(  1957)   dominance  and  love  dimensions.^  Like  other  ihterpjsrsonal  behavior, 
role-governed  acts  are  most  often  enacted  in  complementarity  to  some  ot'he 
person's  behavior.     Hence  arise  the  "symbiotic  and  mutually  supporting" 
relationships  observed  frequently  in  social  systems  between  officials 
and  their  clients  (Empey,  1969).    The  doctor-patient,  teacher-pupil or 
*counse lor-counselee  relationships  are  clearly  defined,  usually  placing 
.the  official  in  a  dominant  position  and  the  client  in  the  submissive  one.' 
In  the  case  of  the  policen\an-of fender  or  guard-inmate ^  the  roles  are  at 
some  level  antagonistic,    ahu^  the  official  is  both  dominant  and  hostile, 
the  client  is  hostile  and  submissive.  ^  , 

Roles  are  not  adopted,   like  clothing,    to   fit  an  occasion.     They  are 
not  entirely  interchangeable  in  that  they  come  to  represent  a  social  iden 
tity  or  self-image.     The^self  is  bcith  expressed  and  categorized  by  rojes^ 
behaviors  which  offer  some  intri^isiC  satisfactions  for  the  person  (Mead, 
1934;'  Carson,   1969).     And  once  an  identity  Has  been  assumed,  there  are* 
htroQg  homeostatic  forces  resisting  changes  in  self-perception  (Secord 
and  Blackman,   1961).     One  of  the  prime  means  by  which  the  self  is  main- 

aincd,  even  .in  a  negative  identity,  is  acting  in  such  a  ma-nner  as  .to 
elicitr-€onf irming  beh^ior  from  others.     Where  personal   identity  requires 
a  resistive  and  distrustful  stance  toward  authority,    the  authority  fre- 
7|UL* nlT^Tlieed's  to  be  provoked  in  order 'to  sustain  the  posture.  Unfortu- 
nately  for  both  4>artlGS ,   the  authority  can  usually  be  found  and  trigger- 
ed^tnto  the  desired  rof^Q  by  a  well-placed  act  of  defiance.  \  Both  "offi- 
cial" 5nd  "client"  are  happily  confirmed  and  sustained  until^  another 
rf)undv.  is  required.     Either  party  may  initiate. 

Assumptions  Regarding  the  Meaning  of  Hun^an  Behavior 

The  foregoing  analysis  ©f  interpersonal  interac^zion  and  social  iden- 
t±t^  formation  cap  be  Summarized  in  general  terms  as  follows: 

I.     Human  behavior  always  occurs  in  relationship  to  a  respon- 


s  ivc  erlvironment ,  usual  ly  sogi  al . 


2.  Human  behavior  can  be  interpreted  at  two  levels.  Every 
act  has  content,  wha.t  is  said  and  done  and  a  relation-^ 
ship  message,  what  the  person  communicates  about  his' 
relationship  to  the  enviroiiment . 

3.  A  person  expresses  his  social  identity  through  his  be-  ^ 
havior,  receiving  the  particular  sorts  of  gratifications 
attendant  on  his  role  or  set  of  behaviors. 

4.  A  person's  relatively  stable  identity  is  developedy^  sus- 
tained, and  modified  through  his  int eractions 'wi th  the 
environment.  - 

5.  There  is  a  strong  influence  operating  between  persqns 

so  "that  one  person's  responding  elicits  or  cues  particu- 
lar responses  on  the  part  of  the  other.     Both  individ- 
ual acts  and  the  enactment^of  a  sejries  of  behaviprs 
appropriate  to  a  role  will  operate  as  a  source  of  inter- 
personal influence.     '  .    •  *    »  * 


Cyclic  Phenomena  in  Human-Environmental  Interaction 

In  the  above  discussion,  principles  of  social  interaction  arje  pre- 
sented.   A  recurrent  theme  in  these  principles  i5  that  of  feedback.  That 
is,  information  from  person  A's  behavior  will**  be  "Used"  by  person  B  to 
"determine"  an  appropriate  response\     Person  B*s  res^Jonse,   then,  will 
serve  as  feedback  to  A.     Both  persons  soon*  determine  what  the  other  ' 
thinks  of  him  or  how  he  is  "defined"  by  the  other.     Sometimes  there  is 
jockeying  for  position  as  each  tries  to  teach  for  a  comfortable  defini- 
tion of  himself  as,    for  example,  the  leader,   the  accuser,   the  helper,  ^' 
the  sympathizer .    Once  both  A  and  B  have  attained  positions,  there  is 
frequently  a  tendency  to  maintain  them,  and  roles  solidify.    This  is 
partu  ularly  tn;e  in  instiX^tTons  ^where  roles  are  publifcly  predetermined. 

•    Once  the  behaviors  of  persons  A  and  B  have  begun  to  constrict  into  ^ 
regular  patterns  an  interpersonal  Cycle  of  behaviors    expectancies  and 
pcrce^ t ions  is  established.    The  cycle-  is  insidious;   it  operates  tacitly 
out  of  either*  person's  aWaroness.     BUt' it  very  powerfully  determines 
ea^h  person's  interpret  at  i  on  of  both  himself  and  the  other. 

rt^Ls.quLte  diffiviiit.  tu  us'Limat,e  or '  measure  the  effects 'of  such 
expectancy  cycles.-     But  it   is  possihip  to  specify  feome  areas  im  whicb 
thoY  opcraLt'  and  some  ge.nec-i^  cbarac  Ler  isrtics ;  although^   to  be  sure, 
their  variation>s  a*ro  pi cnt  i  §n  1  .  '     •      ^  . 

CyiliL  phunoraenn  4iave  been  explored  by*  nume-rous  ob^prVers  of  human 
behavior.*    Laing  (19^0V  poetically  desc'rib^^s  the  torturous  "knots,"  . 
"langlo^,"  or  "hJinds^'  occiirrif>g  as  two  persons  c  3  a$si  fy«  each  other  as 
mesan  .a^nd  greedy  through,  bp i raling  iovMs  of  circular  rpasqning. 

^  ^  ^    Jack   fee.ls  Jill  is'  greedy  ■    '  '  f  • 

'    bt\cause  Jill 'fe^^^  Is  Jack  is  mean- 
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^  Jill  feels  Jack  is  mean 

because  Jack  f.eels  Jill  is  gready 

Jack*  feels  Jill  is  mean 

because  Jill  feels  Jack'  is  greedy 

Jill  feels  Jack  is  greedy 

because  Jack  feels  Jill  is  mean 


Jack  thinks 
Jill  is 


\ 


because 


mean-greedy . 


mean-greedy 


because 


Jill  thinks 
Jack  is 


Fig.   1.  ^  Illustt,    jlon  of  Laing's  ^(1970)  .C3^cle  of 
'behaviar,   expectancy  ,an<l  perception. 


It  will  be  noted  that  neither  p'^y  ca^ught  in  an  interpersonal  cy- 
cle will  see  the  "whole  picture.'*    Each  interprets  the  relationship  from 
his  own  perspective,  .not  recognizing  that  it  is  his  own  behavior  which 
perpe^tuates  the  vicious  circle.     Cycles  are  so  persistent  because  neither 
"side"  has  or  will  admit  any  new  information  about  the  other,  and  thus  a 
self-fulfilling  prophecy  ensues  (Rosenthal      Jacobson,  1968)  .     "Once  a 
criminal  (dumb  kid,  great  athlete',  fickly  dame),  always  a  criminal!" 
sets  the  course.     Rosenthal  and  Jacobson  have  discovered  the  workings 
of  the  self-fulfilling  prophecy  in. both  ahimal  and  human  experiments, 
most  notably  in  the  improved  performance  of  elementary  school 'children 
labeled  aca^^mic  "spurters*'  by  their  teachers.' 

,  Wat7:lawick,  Beavin,  6c  Jackson  (1967)  illustrate  the  cyclic  pheno- 
mena at  work  even  between  huge  political  systems  in  arms  races.  '^Na- 
tion.A  arms  itself  because.  Lt   feels  threatened  -by  nati6n  B  (that  is,  A 
scB^  his  own  behavior  as  the  effect  of  B's),  while  nation  B  calls  A's 
armament  the  cause  of  its  own   'defen^sive  measure*   (p.   96).'^  Actually 
cause  ami  effeqt  in  this  situation  cannot  be  assessed  because  the  inter* 
action  is  circular.    Each  party  sees  himself  as  reacting  to  but  not  pro-  , 
yoking  the  other's  responses. 


Application  of  Interpersonal   Theory  to  the  ' 
Offender  and  His  En\?^ronment  ^ 

Preceding  sections  of  this  paper  have  presented  an  outline  of  gen- 
feral  concepts  basic  to  an  interaction  analysis  of  persons  in  social 
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environments.     Concepts  of  interpersbnaK  influence  ,  role^ -social  iden- 
tity,, and  the  cyclic  phenomena  can  be  applied'  prpiiraSjy  to  the  affec- 
tive and  interpersonal  respon'se^  of  offenders^  to  the  institutions  through 
which. they  pass.     As  indicated,  at' the  outset^,  "human  concetn,*'  when  in- 
formed by  a  cJear  unde-rst anding. of  the  communication  proceSs  and  its  ef- 
fects, jxpbn  percept  itKis ,  expectatlt>n,  and  behavior  can  be  the  J^ey  ffo  de- 
signing more  eff.et^tive  and  humane  Environments  for  offefiders.  . 
^-^^^ 

A^ifoncern  for  the' of  fender 's  well-being  is  not  vitho^t  a  focus  of 
without  goals.     It  will  be  recalled  tha^  "human  concern"  involves  three 
components:     understanding,  valuing'  (respecting) ,  ^andgacting  so  as  to 
foster  growth  or  development.     This  definition  by  it^self  provides  a 
general  focus.     If  one  is  attempting  to  promote  growth ,/  dke terminations 
must  .bq  made  as  to  areas,  in  which^  of  fenders  desire  or  need  to  ''develop 
personally.     Earlier,,  interpersonal  relations  ^nd  i^enf  irty  on^  one  hand,  , 
and  the  skill  and  willingness  to  engage  in  cons  tructi/v^  activity on     '  , 
the  otherhand  were  identi f ie^  as  araas  of  central  coAcern  for..raany  of- 
fenders, given  th-e  ma!j:eup  of  present  day  prison  populations.  • 

Examination  will  Be  made  of  interpersonal  relations,   social  identic 
ty,  and  motivation  for  constructive  activity  in  the  context  *of^  a  correc- 
tional unit's  environment.    This  will  be  accomplished  by  'Jpo^iraiture , 
an  attempt  to- present  in  very  general  terms  a  picture  of  the  offender!s 
ecological  relationships  bef^^re'  and  after  he  encounters  -a  state  prison 
system  for  the  first  time.  :  '  . 

The  following  paraphrase  of  a  description  of'  an  "average"  inmate  of 
the  North  Carolina.  Department  of  Corrections  will  serve  as  an  illustra- 
tion for  this  analysis. 


Statistically  the  prisoner  in  North  Carolina ^today  is  a 
white  man  (barely)  who  is  (22)  years pld  with  a  below  normal 
IQ  of  85.  '  * 

The  chances  are  good  that  he  grew  up  in  a  broken  home 
in  the  I'owest  economic  level  of  society.  ? 

He  dropped  out  of  school  after  the^  seventK  grade  and 
.  probably  got  into  trouble  with  the  ikw  soon  after  dropping 
out.     He  might  have  served  time  previously  in  a  reform  school, 
^but  ho  is  currently  serving  bis' first  term  i«n  the 'state's 
pris'on  system.  ^  ^ 

He  is  sirtgle  man,  an  unskilliid  ^.a^borer,  likely  a.  thief, 
and  a\i 'urban  thief  at  that.  \  •  *  ^.^ 

will  serve  less  than  a  )^eat:  in  prison  because  hje'^is 
there  for  committing  a  .misdemeanor .'     But"  the  map  in  another 
i'^cell  will  serve  three  years' because  he  is- a  felon.         ^  / 
'  If. he-is  a^black  man  he-  i^  serving  a  sentence  that  isr 
about  two  years  longer  than  that  of  the  wtjite  man  convicted 
of  the  same 'offend     according  '  to  a  ^recent  S'outhwide  survey,. 
If  He  is      Negoro  and  his  crime  was  committed  ^gainst  a 
•  white  man  his  sentence  will^be  about  sev^'n  years  longer^  th,ari 
XI  would  havc'been  if  he  had^committed  the  crime  ,against  a 
Ner,ro,  and  about  eight  ycar^^longer /than  the  sentence  pf  the  ^ 
'  .wtiite  rqan  who^  commi t tjed  th(^  same  crime  against'  a  Negro. 
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The  odds  are  two- to-one  that  he  will  serve  time  again 
%      '  af,ter  he  completes  his  pres^ent  sentence'  whatever  the  color 
of  his  skin  (Walls,  1969)  . 

Human  Environmental  Interac tjou  Prior  to  Incarceration 

The  following  analysis  is-  highly  speculative  and  general,  but  is 
designed  to  illustrate  human  environmental  interaction  in  the  life  of 
a  ^'typical"  offender.    One  is   led  to  speculate  that  this  of  fender  *  ^life 
with  people  prior  to  conviction  was  markedly 'uns table  with  few  opportu- 
nities to  develop  strong  personal  attachments  especially  with  adults. 
In  families  saddled  with  poverty  and  marital  discord  there  is  the  pro- 
bability of  nonsupportive  Qmotional  climate".     What  this  means  in  terms 
of  beary's  behavioral  dimensions   is  greater  likelihood  of  hostility, 
punitive  parental  dominance,  and  defensive  rebellion  (hostile-submission) 
on  the  part  of ,  the  child.     At   least  BpeculartiveLy ,  identity  formation, 
shaped  under  such  conditions  ismore  likely  to  include  negative  self- 
related  concepts.     If  these  were  too  unc;omforta;ble  for  him,  he  is  likely  , 
to  have  3^valued  unrewarding  family  ties  and  sought  affiliations  outside 
the  family.  .  -    *  , 

On 'theoretical  grotgids  i,t  is' probable  that  either  acceptance  of 
negative  identity  or  rejection  of  family  tieS;,' wt^ich  force  such  self- 
perception,^  lead  in  the  directiort  of  delinquency.     Hirshi  (1969)  presents 
data  rcLaCing  weak  family  bonds  to  delinquent  acts  in  a  large  California 
sample  of  junior  and  senior  high  school  .students.    The  offender '*s  school 
experience,  -marked  by  failure,   inadequacy,  and  dissatisfaction  in  an 
'academic  sense  was  almost  certainly  interpersonally  unf ortudate .  Signi- 
ficant relationships  with  teachers  in  positions  of  authority  must  have 
placL'il  him.  repeated ly  in  unenviable  .positions  oC.  the  i^ncompetent .  Again, 
as   in  ihe  family,  his  options    included  acceptance  of  negative  identity  or 
rejection^of  school   atiChority,  with  the  sequel  being  compensatory  delin-^ 
qiiont   cKsS(^cia  t  ions  apd  activities  . 

Dropping  out  of  school,  with  no  skilly  or  other  mean^  o^t^ons.truc- 
tive  involvement  *ln.  the  society,   must  have  quickly  pushed  this  potential 
TUCerftle^r  closer  to  illegal  activity,   partially  by  reducing  his  commit- 
mchts  and  affiliations  with  non-delinquent  peers  and  adults  (Hirshi, 
1969),     Having  most  routes  to  socially  constructive  activity  and  rela- 
tionships blocked  m  one  way  or  another,   the  subject  loses  the  CQatrols' 
or  social   restraints  on  criminal   activity.     Early  brushes* with , the, .law 
success  irul  ly  label  him  a  deviant.     His  social  identity,   personal  asso- 
iiati(Mi;5,    lack  ot  c  connection  to  conventional  society,  and  possibly '  the 
compensatory  attractiveness  of  cr iminal  act ivity ,  work  together  with 
the  resulting  offense  being  the  predictable  outcome. 

Cyclic  trends  cibound  in  this  portrait,    particularly  in  school  ex- 
perience's.    His  probable  early  school   failures,   regardless  of  their 
causes,  were  more  olten  than  not   accompaniecl.  by  pfunitive  behavior  or  ne- 
glect fi'om  a  busy  school  teacher.     A  representative  cycle"  (^ons is ts  of: 
the   teacher      .exasperated  response  to  poorly  completed  school  work — ^ 


^(rhild's  resentful  frustrat ion more  unsatisfactory  work — ^repeated  e^x- 
a's  per  at  ion  -^continued  frustration  -^^eeking'al  ternat  ive  (prohibited) 
^social  gratifications — >more  teacher  criticism. 

In  theory destructive  cycles  of  this  type  can  bfe  broken,  HoveVer, 
it  is 'usually  true  that  the  persons  involved,  especially  officials,  do 
not  recognize^  their  own  contribution  to  this  cycle.     Nor  do  they,  given 
the  overwhelming  circumstances,  such  ag  overcrowded,  ill-equipped  class- 
rooms, find  alternative  responses  to  the  person  caught  up  in  this  cycle. 

In  sximmaryj^  for  this  offender*    the  routes  to  interaction  with  the 
social  environment  in 'legit  imate  ways  are  effectively  cut  off>     His  at;- 
t^mpts  to  operate  within ;the  bounds  of  conventionality  pl^ce  him  in  ex- 
cruciatingly uncom=f ortable  interpersonal  positions;  adult  ^nd  peer  ;in* 
terac  tion '  of  ten  "force"  liUm  to  look' and  act  , weak,  powerless,  incpmpetent 
^nd  re&entful.     The^'e  are  all  responses  in  the  hate-submissive  quadrant 
in  the  Leary  (19,57)  'framewoirk.    Rejecting  this  "inferior'*  role  and  its 
non.-grat i fying  outcomes  is  his  .only  viable  solutioi;^.     He  breaks,  the  vi- 
cious cycle  occurring  in  his  conventional  environment  by  stepping  out. 
■  But  unfortunately  he  simultaneously  steps^  into  another  chained 'secfuenc e- 
af'  in teractions  leading:  eventual ly  to  the*^  criminal  justice  system.  ^ 

'  It  is  important  to^'recognize  in  passing  that  all  this  may  occur  with 
out  marked  personality  disturbance  in  the  psychiatric  sense.     As  Feldtnan 
(1969)  observes^,  the  evidence  to  date  .^strongly  points  to  the  conclusio.n 
thaj:  th6  distribution  of  personality  traits  and  pathology  among  offend- 
ers i^  quite  similar  to  that  in  the  non-criminal  population.     This  under- 
Ixnes  the  contention  that  the  "pathology"  of  criminality  lies  within  the 
matrix  of  social  interaction.     In  effect^''  our  offender  manifests  the  ^ 
"normal"  respcnsive  of  deviance.* 

Interaction  within  the  Institution 

Now  t)ie  hypothetical  interaction  analysis  of  the  offender  ^'portrait" 
turns   to   tfie  environment  he  encounters  ^'fter  having  been  confined  in  a 
state  correctional"  institut ioj:i*     Examination  of  the  new  factors   in  his' 
situation  reveals  ^^)ie^^^fo^  .  -  <v* 

1.     He  hds^Jyt?en  caught  at  an  ill^^gal  act.     In  terms  of'social  inter- 
action, he  has  encountered  an  exceedingly  powerful  punitive   force;    it  is 
terribly  hard  to  recognizu^he'  full  power  of  this  force  without  ^eing  per 
sonally  i>«ntenced.     This  punishment  places  him  in  a  very  familiar  Inter- 
ptTsorial  position;   the  one, he  repcafedly  encountered  in  interac tioa  wl th 
o t fic ialdom-- teachers ,  police,  and  the  conventional  adult  world.  ' 

'  21'  \W  has  been  labeled  or  categorized.  Role  theory  holccs  that  this 
official  act  of  labeling  has  crucial  significance  fqr  sel f-de/f i nitlon.  , 
At  least  witllin  the '  in3|:  i  tut  ion  his  role  is  distinctly  established  xe-  ^ 
i^ardless  ol  wh^'t  rohc^i I i tat i ve  program  happens  ^tQ  be  operaying  .  Since 
of flcially-'establish^d  roles  prescril^e  appropriate  behaviorft,  it  is  up- 
likely  tl/ut  In  relato-ons  with  prison  officials  he  will  esta/blish  inter- 
^poxsonay  ties  with  tlVcm  based  upon  sel f -respeiit ,  personal  responsibility, 


or  strength;  all  Leary   love -dominant  positions/  So  this  leaves  him  with 
the  old  "subcultural"  relationships  with  peers  similarly  labeled--a  situ- 
.ation  which  will  not  by  it  self  accomplish  rehabilitative  aims. 

.^"^      3.  -He  has  been  stripped  of^  all  effective  power' and  most  sources  of 
gratification.     Powerless  and  unable  to  deab  or  interact  with  the  legiti- 

:mate  society  on  equ^l  terms,  he  is  very  unlikely  to  choose^'to  interact 
from  an  inferior  position,     AH  historical  evidence  indicates  (in  our 
hypothe'tical.  .account)'  that  Ke  has,  rejected  powerless  positions  in  the 
past.     He  will  not  accept   them  now  except  under  coercion.    And  this  prob- 

'ably    means  his  personal  engagement  may  simply  benan  attempt  to  placate 
authorities  until  he  can  extricate  himself  from  their  grasp  upon  release. 

The  central  issue  in  any  prpgram  for  inmates  is:     ^Vho  am.  I  really 
doing  this  for,  myself .  or  them?"    When  the  answer  is  "myself*  the  acti- 
vity becomes  genuinely  rewarding.     When  the  answer  .is  "for  them"  no  mat- 
ter what  things  look  like  on  the  surface,   the  offender  is  still  caught 
in  a  position  of  power lessness ,  one  he  would  never  choose  on  the  outside. 
And  since  important  gratifications  are  not  available  under  these  circum- 
stances,   learning  is  reduced  and  rehabilitative  aims  are  frustrated. 

*r  Ail  in  all  not  much  really  changes  when  the  offender  -is  imprisoned. 
The  same  cycle  of  interaction,^  the  same  definition  of  self  are  being  en- 
forced by  the  actions  of  an  institution. 

lluman  concern  for  the  inmate  means  recognizing  "what  it  must  be 
like"  to  be  placed  in ' an  environment  which  reinforces  the  very  kinds  of 
relationships  and  the  same  attitudes  toward  prescribed  activity  .which 
has  led  to  criminal  activity  in  the  first  place.     Human  concern  means 
recognizing  the  di  fferences , between  situations,  which  are  productive  or 
perspjnal   change-,  and  ones  which  are  count er-product'lve  by  being  the 
"same  ol d  .th ing"  f rom  the   offender's  perspective, 

Suggestions   for  Actin^-'Upbn  Human  Concern  by 
'         .  ^   '     Changing  Environments'  ' 

Ihiman  ihncern  has  been  presented  as  the  acfi  of  decentering;  seeing 
things  from  another 'person's  perspective^^  respex:ting  that  perspective 
and  acting  to«  foster  personal  development  given  ,thttt  .perspective :  Under- 
standing the  offender. is  greatly*  tacilitated  hv  a  ^leGr  understanding  of 
the  laws  of  human  interaction,  interpersonal  influence,  S06I/L  -  identity ^ 
ancf  cyclt^s  b£  behavior.    The  q^iies tlon  iW jj^ecomes ,  wHat  kin/  of  activity 
AS  most  likely  to   improve  the  effectiveness  and  value  of  correctignal 
pVograms  'given  all   the  restraints  necessary  to  protp<:t  the  public. 

The  very  general   siigges t ion ,   from  the  point/of  ^view  of  social  inter- 
action tb^C^ry,  ds   thi^    In  any  way  possible,  Consistent  with  public  safe 

•  ty,  attempt  to  design,  ad  jus  t mod  if  y  ,  or  nud^e  tlu-of  fender 's  day-to-day 
environmeiii^n  a  direcTtlon  to  break  up  destructive  patterns  an'd  initiate 
ronstruelTive  ones.     It  is^impprtant  that  .the  whole  environment  be  exa- 

"  mined,  and  reviewed  frequently,  otherwise  one^s.  own  contribution  16  th^t^ 
environment -may  be  •overlooked .    Rec^all  the  example  -of  the  , arms  race  ^ciycle 
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— in  which  the  other  nation  was  invariably; seen  as  the  cause  of  escalation . 
More  specifically,  what  are  the  kinds  of J.environmental  design  problems 
which  mi^lii-^e  dealt  with?  ^  ^ 
'/  ^  ^ 

Interpersonal  .Cycles:     Destructive  and  Constructive 

^   *  Perhaps  the  most  difficult  design'  problem  >Ls  how  to  defuse  destruc- 
tive cyles  of  behavior  and  expectation. '^^*  The  interpersonal  theorist,  lack- 
ing the  practical  knowledge  of  corrections'  staff,  .must  operate  on  cheap 
inspiration.     However,   the  following  steps  might  be  considered  basic: 

1.  Identify  all  the  elements  of  the  cycle;  who  does  or  ^ays  what 
to  whom,  what  unfortunate  evetits  seem  to  occur  repeatedly,  and  how  do 
they  af  fec-t  ^parties  involved.     Remember  that  a  "party"'  may  be  a  whole^ 
institution  reacting',   a  rejecting  community,  or  a  single  person. 

2.  Attempt  to  find  some  way  to  interrupt  the  cycle.     Here  invention     *        '  % 
and  artistry  of  the  highest  form  need  to  be  exercised.    The^objeqt  is  to  - 

act  so  as  to  alteir  a  pivotal  expectation,  perception!,  interpretation,  or 
event  which  perpetuates  the  cycle.  For  a  simple,  one-ferson  example,  an 
offender  frequently  violates  rules  after  vi^sits  with  his  wife.  Response: 
Substitute  a  counseling  session  for  the  usual  ineffective  punishment, 
•Find  alternative  means  for  him  to  deal  with  stress  she  evokes.  The  same 
apf5roaches  can  be  used  for  "systems"  involving  several  persons  or  entire 
institutions.'  '  ; 

•    3.    Watch  carefully  the  effects  of  the  intervention.     Generally  cy- 
cles are  deeply  ingrained  and  may  require  repeated  or  persistent  attempts 
to  reverse  their  effects.     Successive  approximations   to  an  ideal  state  of 
affairs  is  all  one  can  expect,   although  in  some  cases,  astonishingly  rapid 
changes  occur  when  environments  or  interacti-on  patterns  change.  ^ 

4.     Look  for  ways  to  initiate*  constructive  cycles.  Constructive' 
cycles  are  generally  based  upon  healthy  interdependence ,  ,clea/  (not  nec-  ^ 
.essarily  high)  expectations,  and  reliable  reinforcement  or  grati  f  ications'"'  K 
for  e f fort .  ^  ^  > 

Tbe^ Problem  of  Power lessness  and  Negative  Social  Identity  ' 

/  Theoretically  there'  is  a  connec^on  between  social  identity  and  the 

roles  in  which  d  person  operates.     Successful  performance  of  personally 
gtMlifyLUg  role  behaviors  has  been  the  occasion  for  change  in  self-con- 
cept.   Thus  there  is  basis  for  using  role  reversal  as  a  means  of  legiti- 
mately offering  offenders  the  power  apd  esteem  they  seek.     Progjt^m  pos- 
sjJbilLties  using  role  reversal  principles  might  involve  inmate  yseuf -help 
projects,   community^  service  activities,  speakers  engagement.  essence' 
-of  this  kind  of  design  is  seeking  a  task  requiring  le ade rship,  j udgment , 
responsibility.     If  the  task  is   itself  desirable  and  rewarding,    the  ap- 
pr(^priate  roles  will   likely  emerge^ 
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In  addition,  power lessness  ts  combated  by  clear  rules  that  apply  tp 
both  the  "official"   and  the  "client.''    More  clearly  understood  contracts 
between  the  powerful  and  powerless  v'ould  be  desirafcle.     The  increased  use 
of  discretionary  povt^r  in  the  criminal  justice  system  cannot  help  but  de- 
crease the  inmates  feeling  of  seLf -mastery  and  co-ntrol.     Jn  effect  it  can 
actually  infantaiize  hira  (Americatv  Friends  Service  Committee,  1971).  On 
the  Qther^hand,   the  use  of  clearly  agreed  upon  behavioral  objectives  and 
educational  system  approaches  in  adult,  education  is  a  step  in^the  direc- 
tipQ  pf.  increasing  the  dffender*a  autonomy  ^nd  self-determination.^ 


The  Problem  of  Reiaf o'rcesieat  * 

PrisoQ'S  wa^e^  originally^  designed  to  prevent  reinforceoJent ,  reward, 
or  gratification.    With  tjie  increased  understanding  of  behavior  is  tic  psy- 
chology, ^t  now  ap'pears  counter-productive  to  isolate  individuals  for 
long  periods  from  reiuforcement .     In  fact  the  task  of  corrections  has  now 
become  \o  link  so'cially  constructive  behavior  to  m8aning.ful  rewards. 
Hence,  the*  emphasis  on  vocational  training.     The  design  task  here  is  to 
see  that  offervtefs  actually  get  the  rewards.     Each  step  toward^s  opening 
.wider  ranges  of  incentives  has  dividends  as  illustrated  by  performance 
of^juveniles  in  the  National  Training  School  for  Boys,  ^W^hington,  D.  C. 
(Cohen  6c  Filipczak,  1971). 


The  Problem  of  Isolation  and  In'terper sonal  DetachmenL 

Here  the  design  problem  is  not  necessarily  how  to  improve  relations 
between  inmates,  but  to  improve  or  offer  means  by  which  inmates  may  de- 
velop and  sustain  relations  with  a  community.     Here,  as  above,   the  need 
is  for  means  to'  open  correctional  institutions  to  tha  eotnmunity  and  vice 
.versa.     Promising  steps  in  this  direction  are  underway.     An  example  is 
the  growing  liaison  in  sv^me  communities  between  colleges  or  technical 
schools'  and  corre^^t  i 'uiui  units.     Inmates  are  m  sa^  casee  attending 
such  colleges,  and  equally  important,   the  colleges  are  sending  yolunteers 
to  work  in  the  institutions.     Improved  means  are  being  discovered  to  make 
student  and  inmate  contributions  valuable  to  each  other. 
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Problems  of  |lndividu^i  Relationships    ^-      '  ' 

Changes  in  the  "ciasign*'  gf- human  enviro_nments  ii>  not  a  problem  ex* 
clusively  for  the  a JminiBtrators  of  the  criminal^> ]us lice  systeqri*^  Inso- 
far  Ss  th^  ^vironmtiiit  cvjasists,  in 'large  part, /of  people,   the  quality 
of  relationships  between  institutional  staff  ar/d  offenders  is  quite  sig- 
nificant.   Communication  difficulties  c  liound  when  roje  stereotypes  .  inter- 
fere with  openness,   both  on  the  part  o\  i  the  .cyif  end<ir  a6d  the  staff.  How- 


ever^ it*  should  be  ru>tt'd  that  the  process  of/ working  through  sterotypes 
is  the  rehabilit aLi prv^cess,  .and  pere dnnei.who  ciio  noit  cleai'ly  aware 
of  their  ifiport  netid  but>iH;i:L,  in  the  pat lencte-consuining  task  of  relating 
beyond  stereotypes.     An  environmental  change  occurs  ^v'henever  persons  ife- 
late  differently.    Thv.  change  is  by  "d€di/gn"  when  it  is  based  upon  in- 


f ormedi^uman  concern. 
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Summary  ^ 

Human  contern  has  been  defined  as  the  act  of  decentering ;  that  is 

(a)   perceiving!  the  world  from  the  vantage  point  of  another  person,  (b) 

respecting  that  perspective,  anjd  (c)  acting,  with  regard  to  that  unique 

,  vantage  point,'  in  a  manner  which  enhances  development  or  growth.  Human- 

,  concern  so  defined  is  seen  as  the  prerequirS4rte- skill-for  recognizing,  and 

changing  where  appropriate,    the  effects  of  institutional  environments  on 

offenders^       '  y  * 

*" 

r    <  ,  ' 

The  theory  of  social  interaction  and  communication  is.  a  heljJful  tool 
in  analyzing  institutional  effects.     It  has  been  establishefd  that'  persons 
i-rrfiuence  each  other's  behavior  strongly.     Roles  are  developed  between 
persons  to  i^gulTare^behavi^r ,     However  *v  once  assumed,   roles  affect  social 
identity.     In  the  case  of  the  offender  negative  identity  or  seif-deftni- 
tions  may  lead  to  criminal  activity. 


Both  interpersonal  behavior  patterns  and  sel f-def ini tions  are  per- 
petuated by  cyclic  phenomena  isuch^  ^s  the  self-fulfilling  prophecy  in 
which  actions  by  person  A  trigger  responses  from  person. B,  or  another 
element- of  the  .environment , ^ which  elicits  more  of  the  same  from  A.  Nei~ 
ther  "party'^  i^i  the  cyclic  transaction 'realizes  his  own  part  in  perpet-* 
uating  ^the  behavior  of  the  o1:her. 

Formulations  of  interpersonal  theory  and  theory  of  cycles  can  be 
used  to  examine  both  th^  process  through  which  criminal  behavior  devel- 
ops, and  the  ways  institutious  can  either  serve  to  sustain  the  pattern,^ 
or  offer  alternatives  to 'it. 
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Introduction 

The  second  major  step  or  function  in  th^.^i^odel  of  Adult  Basic'^'fi'du^,.,,^ 
cation  in  Corrections  (Ryan,  et  al.,   1975)'^'ls  the  establishment  o£  a  " 
philosophy.'  The*  philosophy  serves  as  a^framework  against  which  needs 
for  adult  basic  education  can  bfe  assessed.     Once  the  philosophy  is  es- 
tablished (Step  2)  and  the  ideal  is  described,  the  latter  can -be  com- 
pared with  the  real  .life  environment  (Step  1),  and  assessed  needs  (Step 
3)  will  be  revealed,  .         ^  \ 

The  philosophy  will  "undergird  all  functions  and  activitjies  of  the  ' 
adult  basic  education  delivery  system  (Ryan,  et  a^.,   1975,  p.  45)."  In 
establishing  a  philosophy  for  adult  basic  education  for  a  particular  in- 
stitution, the  overall  institution  philosophy  as  well  as  a  philosophy  of  ' 
corrections  must  first  be  established.     The  adult  basic  education  philos- 
ophy must  not  be  at  odds  with  either  the  corrections  in  general  or  the 
particular  institutional  philosophy.     This  is  further  expounded  upon  in 
'  ^  Smith's  paper,   "Developing  a  Philosophy  for  Adult  Basic  Education  in 

Corrections . "  .  * 

A  paper  by  Howard  Higman  begias  this  section  by  tracing  the' evolu- 
tion of  the  current,  and  predominant , -adult  basic  education  philosophy, 
Higman  describes  the  influences  exerted  by  the  Iron  Law  of  Wages,  auto- 
mation,  immigration,  the  war  on  poverty,  Makihus,  and  Darwin.  Nichols 
and  Warren  continue  with  descriptions  of  other  aspects  of  man  and  soci- 
ety which  must  be  considered  when  establishing  a  philosophy.  Nichol^ 
focuses- on  "Some  Observations  from  the  Family  of  Man,"  while  Warren 
writes  about  the  effects      racism,  slums,  hunger,  and  parental  involve- 
.    ment  have  on  today's  citizens,  and  how  these  must  all  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration when  establishing  a  philo'sophy  of  adult  basic  education.  Sni- 
'^der,  in  'Tocus  olr"the-4^ut_uxe^|de  scribes  various  aspects  of  and  lists  ques- 
tions regarding  today's  socTety^'XThi^ix^ust  be  taken  into  account  when 
establishing  a  philosophy. 

While  considering  these  various  aspects  of  man  an4  society,  it  is 
also  helpful  to  fallow  certain  steps  when  establishing  a  philosophy. 
Sessions  has  delineated  some  of  these  in  his  paper,  "Devel6ping  a  Philos- 
ophy for.  Adult  Basic  Education  in  Corrections .  "^^^^^^^He^fimphasizes  the  nee^  * 
for  a  philosophy'  to  be  idealistic,  while  at  Va^  same  time,  tempered  with 
realism.         *  '  '  • 

Jaksha  describes  how  offender  and  staff  philosophies  play  a  part  in 
f  ht!  ddulL  basic  qducation  philosophy,  and  how  they  may  need  to  be  altered 
if  they  are  not  txy  conflict  with^  the  ^adult  basic  education  philos'ophy  of 
the  institution.     Similarly,   Brinkman  lists  and  describes  some  of  the 
attitudes  or  pitfalls  one  may  encounter  which  should  be  avoided  vljen  at- 
tempting to  establish  a  philosophy. 

Finally,  Ryan's  paper' Underscores  all  t'he* previous  papers.  ^  It  des-  ''^ 
cribes  the  current  situation  in  corrections,  as  well  as  offender  oharac- 
leristics  and  the  effects  many  current  programs  have  on  inmates  and  as 
a  resvilt,  on  sotiety.     Ryan  continues  by  describing  a  lew  philosophy 
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of  adult  basic  education  which  underlie^  ^*t he  Mult  Basic  Jlducation  in 
Corrections  Program,  and  which  i^  deinonstrated  in 'the  description  and 
explanation  of  the  Model  of  Adult  Basic  Education  in  Corrections. 
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Howard  Higmin  ^ 
^     0  University  of -Colotado  ' 

]  Boulderj  Colorado^ 


You  do  not  ac<jept  the  time-honored  idea  that  "That  Which  Is  Will 
Be."    The  Americans  are  the  first  persons  on  the  earth  to  decide  to  de- 
sign life  for'  themselves f    Thomas  Jefferson  asserted  the  right  to  the 
pursuit  of 'happiness .    The' Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ,* uniquely  v 
amongst  the  courts  of  the  world,  is  occupied  not  with  the  administration 
of  justice,  but  rather ^with  the  definition  of  justice.     It  is  npt  with- 
out significance  that  only  Americans  would  design  artificial  institutions, 
such  as  the  League  of  Nations,  which  was  intended  to  replace  the  insti- 
tution of  war.**  "         ^  x^,  " 

The  Europe.an  fairy  tale  begins  with  the  phrase,  "Once  upc^n  a  time." 
As  the  ^British  writer,  Henry  Fairlie  pointed  out,  the.  Americao  fapLry  tale 
begins  with  the  phrase,   ''Once  upon  a  tomorrow\"  '  > 

The  young  are  disturbed  that  we  have  not  more  nearly  solved  our.  ^ 
p^roblems,  but  little  do  the^young  know  that  we  are"  the  only  society  in 
perpetual' search  for  , the  def  init.iotK  o£*, .  and  the  labeling^^o f its  prefer 
lems.     By  and  large  other,  cultures  accept  the,  conditions*  that  they  find. 
Frenchmen  know  tha£  that  is  impossible;  thaf  one  merely  accepts  the-h^ll/ 
of  marriage  as  part  of  a  reality.       *       .  ^  ^ 

*     '  .        .    '  .     ,  .  ■ 

The  remarkable  thing  'is  not  that  we  have  jjot  solv^d<  all  of  our  prplj-^ 
lems*   but  rather  how  rapidly  we  define  pirabLems  and  set  to  work  to  solve 
them.     There  was  no  such  thing  as  the  problem  of  unemployment  unt-il  1920. 
Examination  of  thfe  literature  will  reveal  that  prior  to  1920- the  word  vras 
not  "unemployment,"  but  rather  "indigent"  which  referred  to  -a  ^ort  ,of  ^ 
moral  defect.*  Calvin  Coolidge  is  the  first  American  president  to  refer 
to  unemployment  in  his  famous  statement,  ".i.  .  with  our  widespread  l^y 
offs  of  men,  unemployment  results.*"  '      .  ^ 

Up  ^until  the  time  o^  the  i naugura^tiojn  of  President  Eisenhower,  thexe 
had  never  been  such  a  thing  as  aj,r  pollut:idn»'   That  is  not  be^au^e  the 
air  was  clean^^  but  rat?her  because  it  was  riot  understood  that  the  haze  that 
blocked  the  *view^  ^d  made  the  eye'^  smart  was  .mof  e  than  merely  carbon  par- 
ticles called  smokeluixed  with/water  particles  called  fogi 


In^l953,  apd  not  befo>^^  a  chemist  at  Califorui\a  Institute  cff  Tech- 
nology, Arie  Jarn^l^ag^en-Smi^*,  tpolc  a-^olume  of/air  from  Pasadena  into 
his  laboratory,   arM,  discov^^^  that^ far  from  Jae ing^  h^rmles s,   it  was  full' 

lot^hal  particles  from  hyd roc arbo^tv^mis? ions  from  combust iorp  engines . 
General  lectors  spent  $3  million  to  try  ,t;o  prove  Haagen-Smit  Was  wrong 
and  succeec^ed  in  proving  he  was  right.  •  they  thenv'X^ondered  how  long*  it. 
would  take  us  to  find  out  that  the  internal;cqmbustiqn  engine' was*^  doomed . 
Ten  years  later  the  American  Associatiop  for  the-.  Advancement  of  Science 
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established  the  Air.  Conservation^  Commission  in  19^3,  and  now  we  have  es- 
ra&iished  a  basi^  federal  agertoy  to  clean  the  air' 

Let  us  step  back  and  put  ourselves  into  historical  perspective. 
You  are  committed  to  basic  a^iult  education  primarily  as  a  res]ult*of 
three  m^jo4  revolutions  which  have  occurred  in  our  tirae.^ 

The  first  of  these  is  the  repeal  of  the  Iron  Law  of  Wages.  Our 
fathers  and  grandfathers  were  aware  of  ,the  fact  that  by  standards  that 
we  in  Western  Europe  were  to  live  by^,   the  crust  of  'the.  earth  was  stingy, 
David  Ricardo  stated  the.  Iron- Law  of  Wage^;  .providing  that  most  men  would 
necessarily- have  t^  live  at  simply  subsistence.     The  Reverend  Thomas 
Malthus  went  even  further  i^n  his  statement  of  this  formulation,  provid- 
ing .that  foodi  would  increas^  arithmetically  whereas  population  would  in- 
crease geometrically,   and  thus  the  surplus  population  would  be  Elimi- 
nated by  vice,   famine,   and  war. 

^Throughout  all  time,  until,  now,   the  search  f-or'  food  was  the  basic 
struggle  of  man.     In  our  lifetime    the  green  revolution  has  i^eversed 
these  relationships  and  produced 'an  abundance  of  food.     In  the^nifed 
States  ?n  the  decade  1960  t^,^;1970,  one  third  of  the  American  farm  faiN^ 
lies  were  taken  out  of  EarmiagT^^'^^^-At^        present  rate  of  the  drop  ^o-ut 'o^ 
persons  from  farming,  we  c^/^  predic^^in  the  not  too.distartt  future  when 
the  numbeV  af  farmers  wilT  be  smaller  than  the  number  of  employees  in  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.     Last  year  in  India  more  cereal 
was^ produced /than  could  havB  been  consumed  by  the  population  of  India 
had  it  been  delivered  to  them.^ 

\  '       "  . 

The  fir-st  and  most  important  fact  of  our  time  i^  the  migration  of 
-our  predominantly  ruraL  p,opiJlation  from  all  over  Amei^ican  into  the  empty 
urban  cities.     Largely  agricultural  'life  is  riot  too  dependent  upon  tl\e 
verbal  skills  provided  by  a  high  school  education.  ^  Even  fifty  years  ago 
most  people  lived  lives,  which  did  not  require,  the  skills  taught  by  high 
schooT.     What  ^h,ey  knew  they  learned  on  the  job,  on  the  farm,  or  in  the  • 
factory.     Now  in  'the  empty  cores  of  our  cities  these  people  h^ve  migrated, 
and  there  is  no  place  for  a  non-verbal  boy  or  girl.*^  -  .  •  ^ 

The  second  revo^lution,  of^^urse,   is  the  a»ssembly«  line  invented  b/ 
tlio  world's' gr(5atest  radical,  Henry  Ford,j  whi*ch  was  developed  to  enable  ^ 
persons  who  do  not  know  haw  to,   to.    The  'assembly  line,  coupled  with 
automation,  has  produced,  multiplied  by  thousands  of  times,   the  pro'duc- 
tivity  of  man's  labor,  creating  simultaneously,  the  affluent  socii^ty  and 
unemployment, .  ,  We  now  calculalte  ^hat  by  t^ie  time  they  ar6  rorty  years 
of^age^  90  percent  of  out  graduates  of  college  this  year  will  not  be 
-able  to  make  a  living  ,by  the  skills  we  have  taught  them,"  since  they  will 
not  be  needed.     We  foresee  a  time  when  the  esthetic  ethic  may  replace  the 
puritan  ethic.  '        .  .  * 

The  third  revolution,  to  which  I  will  allude  is   the  revolution  in 
tho  conception  of  the  cause  of  poverty.     The  elimination  of  poverty  la- 
'now  on*  the  agend'a,  of  the  American  people.     It  wa5  not  on  the  agenda  of 
President  Kennedy  in  1960.     From  t:he  begi^nniiig  x)f  time  until  the  middle 
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of  the  nineteenth  century,  poverty  was  thought  to  be  caused  by  the  gods 
or  Ged.     Primative  man  was  controlled  by  millions  of  animate ^^spirits . 
We  spe^k  of  this  as  animism.     Each  drop  of  rain,   each  blade  of  grass  has 
its  own  spirit.     The  shaman  or  witch  doctor  seeks  to. prophtiate  these 
spirits  and  get  them  to  act.     Then  we  come'  up  to  the  Greeks  who 'simpli-  | 
fied  the , definition  of  gods--some  30  or  40  on  Mount  Olympus.     One,  I  re- 
call, was  a  driunk.     I  rather  liked  Bacchus.     If  you  read  Euripides  or 
Aristophanes  or  Sophocles,  you  will  see  that  the  Greeks  knew  that  life  * 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  gods.     Then  the  Jews  came  with  Jehovah  and  the  j 
Chjistians  with  Christ,  and  the  Bible  t^lls  us  that:     '*The  poor  thee  shall 
always  have  w^th  thee.*'    "God  moves  in  mysterious  ways;  His  wonders  to 
perform."    My ' Presby te rian  father  believed  in  predestination.     If  a  man 
is  poor,  it  is  God  * s  Will;   if  a  man  is  rich, • that  is  God's  Will.     Far  be 
it   for  me  to  Interfere  with  God's  Will.    .       '  • 
'  ^  ^- 

In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  God's  Will  was  replaced  by 
Charles  Darwin's  injier itarjce',   and  though  you  are  enlightened,  most  o£ 
your  relatives  today  "believe  that  people's  personalities  are  largely  de- 
termined by*  heredity.     Charles  Darwin  had  a  museum  in  1850  with  5  hier- 
archy of  skulls:     climbing* a  ladder  of  superiority,   starting  at  the  bot- 
tom Vith  apes  and  chimpanzees,  then  Negroes,  then  Orientals,  and  finally  . 
Europeans,  with  Englishmen  at   the  top.     He  had  a  poet,  Rudyard  Kipling, 
celebrate  th.e  white  man 's  *hurden .     Rogers  and  Hammerstein,  with  Gilbert 
,and  ^Sullivan,^sang  the  praises  o£  Englishmen.    These  things  are  related 
to  the  accep^tance  of  the  Brittsh^mpire ,  Pax  Britani^,  and  white  supre- 
macy .  t  •  ' 

^       *  '    ^        '         ,  '  *    T  , 

^  Now  in  the  twentietl;i  century,  starting  with  William  Graham^  Sumner '  s 
book;  Folkways  (1906),   conning  down  to  Benjamin  Bloom's  Stabjlitj^  and 
Change  in  Human  Characteristics  (1964),  behavioral  scientists  and  medi- 
cine are  teaching  us  that   the  interesting  things  about  ^^ersons  are  learned. 
It  is  this  r^alizat^ion  of  the  potential  equality^of  all  human  beings,  re- 
gardless of  race,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  breakdown  af  the  British 
Empire,,  is  the  cause  of  the  breakdown  of-  the  white  supremacy,  and  tTie 
cause  of  justiceof  Earl  Warren's  decision  of  1954.     Thomas  Paine  and' 
Thomas  .Jefferson  asserted  from  ^  ""philosophical  point  of  view  over  two 
hundred  years  ago  that  all  men  are  created  equal --equal ly  stupid.  They 
arc  born-with'  a  blank  slate,   and  they  either  do  or  do  not  learn.     They      .  ^ 
become  what  they  16arn. 

This;^is  why  you  have  committed  yourselves  to  teaching. 
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THE  NEXT  STEP 


Roy^/c.  Nichols 
The  United  Methodist  Church 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 


Swimming  Upstream 

The  American  educational  establishment  today,   as  you  know,   is  in- 
volved a  reorientation  of  methods  as  well  as  goals.     You  represent  the 
assurance  that  the  educational  techniques  in  our  cprrectional  institu-, 
tions  will  keep  abreast  with  the  times.     In  fact,  because  of  the  atypi- 
cal nature  of  your  assignment,  you  may  be  able  to  mak^  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  educational  community  outside  your  institutions. 

Your  work  is  like  swimming  upstream.     Most  of  your  effort  within  the 
correctional  institution  is  spent  with  a  segment  of  the  American  popula- 
^  tion  branded  by  the  stigma  of  personal  failure,   anti-social  behavior, 
rash  destructive  acts  against  fellow  human  beings,   or  a  combination  of 
all  of  the  se  misfortunes.     The  freedom  of  your  students  is  restricted  be- 
cause society  has  decreed  that  they  are'  not  trustworthy,   or  because  of 
some  infraction  they  must  be  punished.     This  poses  some  immediate  moti- 
vational problems  f^r  the  teacher. 

In  addition  to  this  circumstantial  environmental  factor,  the  moti- 
■  .  vation  of  your  pupils  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  some  of  them 
feel  justified  in  the  anti-social  action  which  led  to  their  incarceration. 
They  may  be  convinced  that  their  offense  is  small  compared  to  others  who\^ 
are  free  because  they  are  protected  by  greater  financial  resources,  more  \ 
adequate  legal  services;  or  sheltered  by  social  position  and  political 
influence.     These  factors  may  contribute  to  an  inward  sullenness  j^hicSa 
may  make  *l:ii,e  whole  educational  process  much  more  difficult. 

Our  Task:     The  Ren'egotiation  of  the  Individual 

The  adult  educator  in  the  correctional  institution  must  attempt  to  ' 
mQtivate  and  educate  students  in  spite  of  detrimental  student  attitudes 
toward  the  correctional  setting,  or  their  deep  feeling  that  society  has 
unjustly  condemned  them.*  ^ 

Your  approach  to  the  e^iucational  task,  however,   is  based  upon  the 
fact   that  regardless  of  their  attitude,  most  of  the  inmates  in. our  cor- 
rectional institutions  will  eventually  be  released.     When  and  if  they  are 
reinserted  as  free  agents  ip  society,  and  in  spi.te  of  the  years  pf  lost 
t  opportunity  and  the  stigma  of  a  felonious  record,  society  will  still 
expect  them  to  earr)  an  honest  living  and  make  a  normal  adjustment  even 
though  burdened  with  the  handicap  of  their  history. 
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Tn  some  sense,   then,   the  social  readjustment  of  your  students  is 
comparable  to  those  difficulties  encountered  by  persons  with  physical 
or  mental  impediments.-    But  in  additioh,  the  Tife  of*the  releafsed  inmate 
is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  he  may  encounteT  hostility  and  ^ 
suspicion  rather  than  sympathy  and  patient  understanding. 

*  I  I 

It  is  my  awareness  of  these  odds  land  my  observation  of  the  serious- 
ness of  your  intent,  that  prompts  my  being  here.     It  is 
what  I  have  to  say  may  provide  helpful  inspiration  and 
if  you  have  grown  cold  and  har d^ned^iji^JLh^ ._jf ace  of  your 
ing  and  counseling  situation.      ,       .  I 


my  hope  that 
light  your  fire 
-di-f f icult  teach- 


Basic  Requirements  '  .  . 

^ '         ^         '      X  .  i 

Education,   in  any  setting,  has  three  bas iU^requirements  if  there  is 
t-o  b'e  any  hope  of  success:     First,  ther^  must  b^e-the  presence  of  a  skill- 
ful, understanding,  and  devoted  jjteacher; ^second,   t^^re  must  be  a  capable 
student--or  else  the  educational  process  ^ust,. bring  ttiB^tudent  to  a  point 
of  capability;  and  third,   there  must  be  ah  attittidinal  cliiriate  which  con- 
tributes to  \xhe  motivation  of  both  the  teacher  and  the  p.upi^, 

MotLVa4^ion  may  sometimes  originate  frahi  unexpect;ed  sources .  >.iX.ou 've  . 
heard  the  story  of  the  mother  who  was  trying  to  get  her  little  daugliter 
'to  enter  the  school  building  onr  her  first  day.,   The  child  cried  and  te- 
fused  to  go  in.     She  was  afraid  of  the  strange  new  setting.    The  mother 
then  sought  the  aid  of  the  teacher.     The  teacher  tried  to  calm  her  with- 
out success.     Finally  the  teacher  and  mother  asked  one  of  the  pupils,  a 
little  girl  named  Betsy,  to  see  if  she  could  pervade  the  reluctant  new- 
comer.    Betsy  confronted  the  frightened  little  girl  and  said:     "You  lis- 
ten honey,  if  you  expect  to  get  to  college,  you'd  better  come  in  here*  - 
and  get  started!"    In  a  few  minutes  BetSy  returned,   leading  her  little 
dry-eyed  convert  by  the  hand.     They  both  took  their  seats  'and  soon  the 
learning  experience' wa^s  underway. 

It  is  not  always  -that  easy  for  the  educatpr  in  the  correctional  ia- 
stitution  to  persuade  bis  pupils  of  the  ultimate  o1)jective  of  the  process. 
But  it  is,  nonetheless,  this  realism  that  continues  to  cause  the  educator 
in  the  correc tiional  institution  to  persist.     For  no  matter  what  the  "hang 
ups"  of  the  inmate  may  be,   if  he  ever  expects  to  get  out  and  start  a  new 
life,  *he  had  better  begin  to  prepare  immediately.     It  is  the  prospect  an<; 
hope  of  fulfillment  that  stirs  human  reluctance  in  every  situation.  Whef^e 
there  is  no  hope,  the  best  laid  education  progtam  and  plans  fall  flat  or 
their  fatce--and  stay  there! 


A  New  World 

/ 

The  last  twelve  months  of  my  life  have  provided  a  tremendous  reaf* 
firmation  of  hope  for  the  human  race,   th^it  has  been  nurtured  over  the 
years  by  my  religious  understanding  and  commitment.     In  January  and  Feb- 
ruary of  1971,  I  took  a  seven-week  journey  through  the  new  nations  of 
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Equatorial  Africa,     Africa  is  a  massive  continent  three  times  the  size 
of  the  ^United  States  apd  the  largest  piece  o,f  underpopulated  geography 
On  ^rth.    Last  summer,  I  visited  Hungary  ^nd  Bulgaria,   two  countries 
behind  the  so-ca^ll^d  "Iron  Curtain."    Both  of  these  nations  are  on  the 
move.       \  (  ^  , 

/A  fevTydays  ago  I  returned  from  a  twelve-djiy  tr^p  around  the  world. 
Beginning  in  Piftsburgh,  my  first  stop  was  London;   from  London,   in  less 
than  four  hburs  on  a  BOAC  flight,   I  larrdisd  in  Moscow.     For  a  period  of 
four  days  wA  visited  with  the  lead^ship  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church. 
From  Moscow,  W  tpok  a  giant  Russiati  Aeroflot  to  New  Dehli,  India,  Bang- 
kok,. Thailano^^  and  Singapore.     Fi^om  Singapore  we  ^took  a  New  Zealand  Air- 
liner to  ^Sidn^, '  Australia,   and  eventually  landed^in  Auckland,  New  Zea- 
land,   This  was  my  temporary  point  of  destination,  where  a  meetirtg  of 
the  Executive  Oommittee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  was*^  held.  In 
less  than  a  weeK  I  was  in  flight  again,   across  the  Pacific  touching  down 
in^Honolul'u  and  Los  Angeles*    From  Los  Angeles  a  TWA  flight  returned  me 
to  Pittsburgh  on  \a  cold  snowy  Saturday  morning. 

On  each  of  the  three  voyages,   though  I  was  on  business  for  the 
World  Council  of  Chjj-rches  and  the  Counci^  of  Bishops  of  The  United  Meth- 
odist Church,  everywhere  I  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to. involve 
myself  in  the  lifestyle  of  people  and  to  talk  to  as  many  of  them  as  pos- 
sible.    Such  an  excursion,  within  the  period 'of  twelve  monfhs,  gives  one 
a  feeling  for  the  world  community,  with  fresh  comparisons  in  mind. 

Some  Observations  from  the.  Family  of  Man 

After ^twelve  breathless  months  of  travel,  I  am  nursing  at  least 
four  not  completely  digested  observations  which  I  would  like  to  share 
with  you.     I  share  this  with. you,  because  I  am  convinced  that  ajl  speci- 
fic problems  on  this  planet  must  henceforth  be  approached  from  an  inter- 
national point  of  view. 


Motivation  of  Men 

First,   it  is  clear  that  the  whole  world  is  alive  and  kicking.  By 
this  1  mean  that  there  has  never  been  such  a  simultaneous  motivation  of 
men  on  this  planet     in  the  whole  history  of  the  human  race.     Parts  of  the 
world  have  been  a;^ake  during  certain  seasons  of  history,  while  the  rest 
have  been  asleep  orNisolated  from  th^^ainst ream  of  events.     But  today 
the  whole  planet  of  p^ple  is  pi^Jr^^ing.     Self-development  and  self-de- 
termination are  the  two^^J^m__p^  among  all  the  nations  I  have 
visited.         *  j 


Inte  rdependence 

Secondly,  there  ^is  a  growing  recognition  of  our  interdependence  as 
citizens  in  the  earth,     Presiden  Nixon's  jourrtey  to  China  can  only  be 

'   lo:)  . 
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THE  NEXT  STEP 


Morrison  'F.  Warren 
Arizona  State  Universit^^ 
Tempe ,  Arizona  . 


Machiavelli  is  credited  with  saying,  "There. is  nothing  mbre  diffi- 
cult  than  to  initiate  a  new  order  of  things.''    Indeed,  "a  new  order  of., 
things"  is  to  succeed  in  preparing  the  educationally  and  socially  de- 
prived adult  offender  for  assuming  a  useful,  productive  role  in  society. 
The  most  striking  fact  about  the  correctional  apparatus^^^today  is  that 
although  the  rehabilitation  of  criminals  is  presumably  Xts  major  ffurr 
pose,   th^  custody  of  criminals  is  its  major  task.     In  my  3^w,  whether 
or  rfbt  you--i_^ndiVidually  or  collectively--commit  yourselves  Co  this  new 
order  of  things  is  related  to  your  knowledge  and  understandlngNpf  .cer- 
tain facts. 


\ 


In  preparation  for  this  paper  I  requested  young  people  to  express 
their  concerns  about  their  ability  to 'use  the  resources  of  society..  ^ 
These  young  people  were  between  the  ages  of  ife  and  20,  many  had' entered 
^   the  .criminal  justice  system,  some  were  black, 1  some* were  whLte,  some 
were  Indiin,   some  were  Spanish-speaking.    Their  expressed  concerns,  pa- 
raphrased could  be  summarized  into  four  questions! 

1.  Why  i;s  our  society  racist  in  character^?-  Where  does  the 
institution  of  law  fit  into  the  scheme  of  things? 

• 

2.  Why  does  our  society  permit  slums?  Why  qoes  pur  soci^y 
isolate  the  poor  and  prevent  their  involvement  in  sti^iu- 
lating,  and  enriching  educational  experiences^ 

3.  Why  does  our  society  permit  hungry  children? 

4.  I's  it  possible  to  effectively  te^ch  young  people  things 
their  parents  do -not  know? 

These  young  people  .live  and  learn  in  a  milieu;  a  milieu  that   is  in- 
creasingly speaking  to  them  about  these  concerns.     Permit  me  to  share 
with  you  <^*some  things  young  people  are  reading  from  their  experiences. 


Rac  ism 


They  are  saying:  live  in  a  racist  society;  a  society  with  pre- 

dictable sets  of  relationships  between  whites  and  non-whites,  with'posi- 
tivL'  valuations  and  prerogatives  for  whites  and  negative  valuations  and 
prerogatives  for  non-whiLes." 

A  number  of 'facts  rkfl^^ct  the  consequences  of  thi,s  reality, 
according  to  the  President's  Crime  Commission  Report  of  1967,^in 
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sampling  of  1,700  adults,  91  percent  con^^ssed' that  in  their  lilff time  . 
they  had  committed,  a  crime  for  which   theV  c6uld  have  been  incarcerated 
(The  , Challenge  of  C^ime  in  a  Free  ^ociety,  1967) .    Wheh,  according  to  the 
commission,  40  percent  of  all  males  in  tbe  United  St^ate^  will  be  arrest- 
ed in  their  ^lifetimes,  when  one  &ut  of  six  ^dol^cents  \d.ll- be  referred 
to  juvemtle  court,  when  juvenile  delinquency  is  predicted  to  ificrease 
70  percent  from  1965  to  1975,    and  \5;hen  only  2  percent  of  arre'sted  cri- 
n\inals  are  impirisonedj  one  cannot  help  but  wonder  which  side  of.  the  pri- 
son wall  the  criminal  is  to  be  foTjnd..    Of  that  2  percent  who  are'impri- 
sor}ed,-one  has  to  be  impifessed  with  the  proportionally  high  percentage 
of.mtpority  Americans'.  ' 

'  '  •  .  \  \  ,  . 

V     Second^,   the  U.  6 D'e*partmt?nt  of  Labor  has  shown  that  a-J^aelririgh 
school  graduate-  has'  a  greater  chance  of  being  un^^-tOyg^^^an  a  white 
high  scliool  dropout.     Third,        th^  very  beginning  otf  the  criminal  jus- 

^tice  system,   l^w  enforcement  policy-1^  made  by  policemen.  Policemen 

'cannot  and  do -ftot  arrest.^  all  ^the  offenders  they  encouhter.  ^^E^minal  ' 
code,^in  practice,  is  not  a  set  of. specific  instructions  to'' policemen, 
but  \*more  orXess  a  roughjnaf)  of  the  territory  in  which  policemen  work. 
How  a;n  individuaT  policemaa  moves  around'that  territory  depends  largely 
on  h^is  jDtirsonai /discretion.    Therefore,   every  policeman,  however,  complete 
or  s|cetchy!  ftis  education,   is  an  inter  pre  tei;;  of  the  law.     Every  police-  ' 
man;  too,  is  an  arbiter  of  ^soCial  values,  for„  he*  meets -situation  after 
^^^"Ji^^^'^       wRith" invoking  criminal  sanctions  is  4  Jines tionab\e  line 
of  action.*   Is  it*  pos'^ibjj.e  that  in  far  too  many  cases  negative  feelings 

'c|^ward  » a* minority  group  are  factoi:^  in^a  jdecision? 

/  /  *    ^  -  *      "  '  ^  .  • 

'         The^  ISw  lhajcing'jprof e^g^^;^^  from  the  philos- 

6phy        expe):^e^^/^Civ^^^      tools.-.Stt^peover  the  centuries  accordir\g 
^•tQDtob Terns  brox^l^^p  t r iaJ^^-.--TFiiese  w^re  the  problems  of  those  who 
coul^^>4|ord  to  Trf^ii^^^Nt^rneys .     As  a"  result,   there  h^ve  been  few  laws  r 
,^or  the  po5r.     The  two  forces   that  recently  changed  the  situation  were 
cases  t>r(jught  by  the  NAACP  Le|^l  Defense  Fiift  and  the  funding  of  fed- 
"erally^  sponsored   (Office  of  EconaoiU  Opportunity)   legal  services  pro- 
grams.    The  new  pattern  has  produced  a  surprising  de velop^ment .  The 
greatest  offender  againbt  'the  poor  prcveii*  not  to  be  the  private  seller 
or^'the  ghetto  merchant,   although  ^these  were  problems,  but  the  govern- 
ment'oa  whom  the  poor  depended  for  such  things  as  police  protection  and 
we  I  fare .   *  ^  \  *  ^  '  ^ 

'  ,  Slums  ^nd  Education 

*  •  '  * 

They  are  saying:     "Ghettos  and  barrios  have  been  created  not  only 
by  'th*e  successive'  waves  of  migrants,   but  also  by  the  fear,  i'gnorance*, 
superstitions,  arrogance ,  exploitation,   and  paradoxically,  by  the  l^ene- 
voience  of  the  American  society.     The  dweller  of  these  areas  is  not  in- 
ferior because  he  is  black  or  Spanish -speaking ,  but  because  our  American 
society 'has- "producid  his  inferiority.     He  has  been  refused  employment, 
or  when  he  is  employed,  ho  has  been  refused -a  decent  wage,  has  been  re- 
fused adequate  housing  and  education  and  has  been  denied  'the  equality 
of  opp-ortunity  that  has  been  available  to  all  other  citizens."    '      .  . 
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The  Kertter  Report  (1968)  supports  thi^  view:    '  .     o  . 

- —  r 

'  -What  white  Americans  have  never  fully  understood--but  what  the 
Negro  can  never  forget--i$v^that  White  society  is  deeply  impli- 
cated in  the  ghetto;  White  Ins titutfions  created  it,  white  in- 
stitutiqns  maintain  it,   and  white  soci^y  condones  at   (p.  2). 

Society  is  failing  slum  youth>    Their  families  a^e  failing.  The 
schools  are  failing'.     The  social   institution^  generally  relied  on  to 
guide  and  control  people  in  their  indi^yidual  and. mutual  .existence  sim- 
ply aTe^^^ot  operating  effectively  in  ^the  inner  city.     Instead  of  turn- 
i.ng  out  men  and  women  who  conform  to  the  American  norm,   at;  least  overt- 
ly, at  leasts  enough  to'^'S^y  out  of  jail;  the  .slums  are  producing  the 
highest  rates  of  crime,  vice  and  financial  dependence.     By  failing  these 
men  and  women,  and"^most  importantly,.  tTies^e  young  people,  society  wounds 
itself  in  many  ways:     the. cost  of  crime,  1  ives  , forfeited,  personal  in- 
juries suffered,   loss  and  destruction  of  prcf^)erty.     But  all  of  those  to- 
gether are  less  significant  than  the  loss  of  individual  initiative*,  of 
praductivity,  of  a  basis  for  pride  in  l:n(i' a  sense  of  participation  in 
society.     And  whether  or  not  society  is  tangibly  injured  by  crime/  in- 
evitably it  is  diminished  by  the  loss  of  a  member^s  potential  contribu- 
tion. '       \  * 

Tlae  inner  city  is,   for  its  present  Negro  inhabitants,   morgpf  a 
trap  than  a  way  station.     It  harbJ)iis  not  only  physical  deprivation  and 
spiritual  d^espair,  but  also  doubt  and  downright  cynicism  about  the  rele- 
vance of  the  outside  world's  institutions  and  sincerity  of  efforts  to 
close  th^  gap.     Far  from  ignoring  or  rejecting  the  goals  and  values  es- 
poused by  more  fortwnate  segments  of  society,   the  slum  dweller  want^  the 
same  material  an'd  intangible  things  for  himself  and  his  children.  In- 
deed,  the  very  similarity  of  his  wishes  sharpens  the  poignancy  and  frus- 
tration of  felt  discrepancies  in  opportunity  for  fulfillment  of  these  . 
wishes^  •  /      "  '' 

A  collateral  result  of, "this  isolation  is  reflected  in  {)rison  pt)t)u- , 
lations.     Every  10  years  the  Census  lists  the  characteristics  of^'pepsaDns  - 
in  custodial  institutions,  including  federal^  anc^  state',  priso"ns  and  Ideal/ 
jails  and  workhouses.    These  tabulations  shoW  the  median  years ^af  school 
completed  for  tbe  state  and  federal  prison  ^nd  reformatory  population  is  ^ 
8.6  years,  in  contrast  to  10.6  years  for  ^the  gener^  popjul-atiop  in  the 
country.     It  also  shows  that  23.9  percent  of  the  offenders  were  laborers, 
compa.red  to  5.1  percent  in  the  total  popula'tioi>.     Only  5.8  percent  of  the 
offender  population  engaged  in,  high  statiis  occupations,   such  as  profes- 
sional,  technical  work,  manager ,  -of  fi'cial,   proprietor,   and  similar  group- 
ings compared  to  20.6  percent  of  the  general  population  (The  Challenge  of 
Crime  in  a  Free  Society,   1967,  pj,.  4'5).  .      »  .  ^ 

Hunger  .        •  ^  ' 

They  are  saying:     "There  is  a  relationship  between  protein  and  brain 
damage,  and  society  cannot  justif/  anjrone  bq^ii^g  hungry  in  the  richest 
country  In  ,the  world."  -  ,     •    \    *        -  . 
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,  /       ;         '  Parental-  Inyolvement.    -  ^    '  *  , 

.  They^'are  saying:     "The  vievsjs  of  his  parents  are  not  sought  in  his  • 
education, nor  do  effective  adult  education  programs  exist."       ^      '  '  ' 

Children  enter  the*  school  system  already  shaped  by  their  ea^rlier 
e.xper iences .     Many  of  them  are  already  handicapped  in  their  potential 
for  educational  achievement.    The  educational  handicaps  that  s^^em  most 
^closely  related  to  delinquency  appear  in  the'  slum'ehild.  ^  He  comes  from 
a  home  in  which  books  and-other  artifacts  of  Intellectual  accomplishment 
aire  rare.     His  parents,  while  they  care  about  his  education, -are  them- 
selves too  poorly  schooled  to  give  him  the  help  and'  encouragement  he 
needs.     They  /have  riot  had  the  time--even  had  they  the  'knowledge--to  teach 
him  basic  ^slcills  that  are  milestones  painlessly  passed  by  most  middle- 
class '  youngs  ters :    .telling  .time ,  counting,   saying  the  alphabet,  learning 
colors,  u^ing  crayons  and  paper  and  paint.     He  is  unaccustomed  -tover- 
ba^'lizing  concepts  or  ideas.     Written  communication  itiay  be  rare  in  his 
experience.  ^  It  is  sorpetimes  assumed  that  the  parents  of  children  in 
slum  neighborhoods  do  not  value  education.     In  fact,  there  is  persuasive 
evidence  of  their  commitment  to  an, adequate  education 'for  their  children. 

«  Conclusions 

These  are  the  Tcinds  of  concerns  of  young  people  in  the  ghettos. 
One  can  reasonably  glean  from  these  assertions  a  recognition  of  the  con- 
cept of  power  and  a  plea  for  help.     Data*  seem  to  show  a  constant  theme: 
anger  at  discrimination,  yet  basic  tru6t  in  America.   „ Is  it  possible,  in 
view  of  your  position  to  view  society,  totally ,  coupled  ^with  close  inter- 
action with  "fai'lures,"  to  serve  in  a  creative  advocacy  role  with  needed 
changos'as  a  goal?     I  urge  you  to  continually  ask  yourself,  who  should 
.be  included  in  the  systems  ybil  seek  to  manage?     I  urge^  you  not  to  become 
so  programmed  that,  you  only  deal  with  the  variables     immediately  -amena-^ 
ble  to  your  control.     Ydu  must  include  the  multitude  of  voluntaty/organi- 
zations,   educational   institutions,   and  members  at  -^atious  levels  of  the 
power  structure-  if  you  are  to  deal  with  the  fundamental  task  of  rehabili- 
tation and  prevention  of  criminality.   '  '  ^  * 
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Are  you  willing   to  help"  teach  society  .that:  • 

^^^^ 

'-  every  citi/en  must  familiarize  himself  with  the  problems  of 
crime  and  the  criminal  justice  system; 

-  slums  must  be  eliminated;  * 
education  must  be  improved,       .  '  ' 

-  jobs  must  be  found;  ^ 

-  eqirality  of  opportunity  must  become  a  reality;  ^ 

-  research  programs  regarding  crime  and  justice  must  be  deve! 
oped ; 

poverty  must   be  eliminated; 

-  health  delivery  systems  must  be  improved; i 


^'>over nmen t  and  tht 
.^pect  and  loyalty. 


soci;jl  .order  must  justify  credenc 
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The  challenge  to  a 
become  moi:e  efficient , 
tLve,  hut  tno^f^'N^M^ol ved 
sionate.     There  ar 
task,  but  I  challenge 
one-hundred  years  ago: 
mltted.     The  guilty  one 

0 

the  darkness."  I  chall 
new^order  of  things. 


Report  of  tTie  national  advlsoty  committee  on  cl^ll  disorders. 
S.  Government  Printing  Office,   1968 . 


program  ^*sacr>;>t  basic  education  Is  not  only  to 
but  more  ef  f ectiAjt^^-^n^t  oivLy^  to  joe,  more  Innova- 
;  aad  not  only  more  curi^u  1  ar T^bu t  more  c.ompas-. 
ny  reasons  for  you  to  be  peB^te^mistlc  about  your 
with, these  woyds  spoken  by  *^Vlctor  Hugo  nearly 
^  soul  Is  left  Ih  darkness,  sin  wlM  be  com- 
Is  ntv^^e  who  commltsXthe  sin,  but  he  who  causes 
enge  yoiK^k^4.^^ht  the  dWkness  by  Initiating  a 
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FOCUS  ON  THE  FUTURE 

John  C.  Snider  *  . 

Department  of  Education  , 
Colorado  State  University 
Fort  Collins,  CoTorado 

This  paper  is  based  on- two  assumptions  concerning  professional  lead- 
ers who  jare  involved  in  adult  basic  education  prpgramming  for  correction- 
al institutional  settings.  The  first  assumption  is  that  adult  basic  edu- 
cation in  corrections  professional  leaders  are  as  well  or  better  prepared 
in  basic  education  programming  than  any  other  adult  basic  education  lead- 
ers in  the  country,  and  the  second  assumption  is  that  they  are  sincerely 
5  dedicated  to  the  idea  of  changing  behaviors  of  clients  in  order  to  make 
them  capable  for  social  productivity,  economic  efficiency,  and  self-real- 
ization. .  •  ^  * 

I  make  these  assumptions  as  a  result, of  my  experience  in  .adult  basic 
education  in  corrections,  my  experience  in  regular  adult  basic  education' 
programs,  and  the  reading  that  I  have  done  concerning  adult  basic  educa/ 
tion  in  corrections.     With  these  assumptions  in  mind,   I  hope  to  challenge 
you  by  offering  another  dimension  to  the  scope  of  your  responsibilities 
as  professional  leaders.     It  is  a  dimension  that  may  not,  be  new  at  all, 
but  perhaps  one  that  can  be /expanded  upon.     This  dimension  can  most  prop- 
erly be  classified  as  a  coi;xcept  which  I  shall  identify  as  "community-wide 
programming."     In  order  to  "define  this  concept  of  "community -wide  program- 
'   ming,"  I  wish  to  discuss  thre^i  facets  of  the  concept:     (a)  its  develop- 
ment in  the  1960's,   (b)  its*  degree  o£  operati^onalizat ion  today,   and  (c) 
techniques  of  delivering  the  idea  of  the  concept  to  community  leaders. 

In  the  early  1960 's  America  began  realizing  that  it  could  no|  longer 
afford  the  luxury  of  having  millions  of  its  adult  citizens  so  caught  up 
in  the  toils  of  ignorance,  poverty,   and  unemployifient  as  not  to  be  able 
to  function  as  normal,  productive,   self-reliant  citizens.     It  began  to 
dawn  on  America  that  it  could  no  longer  disregard  school  dropouts,  sup- 
prtissed  minority  groups,   and  the  mentally  and  physically  handicapped. 

Ideas  for  remedying  these  conditions  had  developed  enough  political 
clout  by  the  mid-60 's  that  they  produced  a  myriad  of  programs  during  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  administrations.  Today,  many  of  these  programs  have 
In'come  known  as  Manpower  Development  and  Training,  CAP,  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,' WIN,  Model  Cities,  and  Adult  Basic  Education.  Most  of  these  pro- 
grams, with  some  funding  modifications,  were  continued  under  the  Rixon 
administration.  Fortunately,  the  adult  basic  education  program  received 
year-by-year  i^'creases  and  was  revised  to  serve  a  larger  target  population, 

The  progress  of  the  adult  basic  education  program  as  well  as  the 
other  programs  mentioned  previously  has  been  significant   in  some  commu- 
nities and  obvio\4sly  insignificant   in  others.     Some  communities  have 
utilized  these  programs  in  order  to  develop  their  community  resources 
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in  positive  directions;   others' have  floundered  in  a  mire  of  program  du- 
'      plication,  competition,   and  unwise  proliferatign,  thereby  wasting  valu- 
able^, community  resources.     Vrom  a  national  point  of  view,  it  seems  that 
some  progress  has  been  made  by  these  many  programs;  however,  the  progress 
has  bhen  rather  slow  and  the  numbers  of  disadvantaged  adults  residing  in 
this  affluent  society  of  ours  are  still   large  indeed.     For  example,   it  • 
is  estimated*'  that  there  are  still  approximately  8  to  10  million  of  tlvese 
"disadvantaged  adults  who  are  illiterate  or  semi-illiterate  who  have  not 
reached  the, eighth  grade  educational  level. 

 ^  —At  thi5-""Tygftnt  s^me -strrrous  questions  can  be  raised  about  the  whole 

cluster  of  anti-poverty  and  related  programs.     These  questions  are  both 
strategic  and  philosophic  in  nature.     For  example,  have  our  efforts  seg- 
mented into  too  many  different'  and  grossly,  i^'nrelated  programs?     Is  the 
proliferation  of  these  programs  the  cause  of  so  many  disadvantaged  adults 
finding  themselves  in  correctional  institutions?    Would  it  not  be  more 
'effective  and  efficient  to  have  fewer  programs,  have  them  better  Supported, 
and.  haye  them  better  coordinated  sa  that  they  supplement  and  reinforce 
each  o,thpr  rather  than  have  the  fragmentation  and  competition  which  now 
*  exist? 

The  answjcrs        these  qu^s-rt^TTT^cStK^be  given  a  qualified  YES'in  many 
communities  around^jhe  crnKftry  and  a  qualified  NO  in  still  others.  It 
can  be  definitely  ^^n^Mfaed  that  the  I  rapid>- f  ire  succession  of  new  federal 
programs  being  administered  through  ^community  agencies   in  the  1960 ' s  \ 
brought  about  a  host  of  changes,   some  of  which  many  communities  were'not 
/    prepared  to  handle,  which  brings  us   to  the  second  fa'cet  of  the  concept  ^ 

of  comhiuni  ty-wide  programming--its  degree' of  operationa  ligation  today. 
'     ^  '  .  .         \  ^  $  .  * 

'  In  a  pa^t  issue  of  Reader's  Digest ,  tttere  i*S  a  human  interest  section 
etititled  "Life  in  These  United  States."    It  relates  a  story  that  was  sub- 
mitted by  .an  adult  educator  from  Wisconsin.     It  seems  he  had  a  very  civic- 
minded  friend  who  was  concerned  about  voter  apathy  in  the  c'ommunity!  So, 
his  friend  began  to  visit  with  vari6us  community  groups  and  organizations 
in  order  to  (.  ncourage  voters  to  take  advantage  of  the  privilege,  of  voting- 
When  he  heard  that  the  high  school  adult  education  program  drew  a  large  ' 
cross  section  of  the  community,   he  decided  to^st^r^  Fli^  campaign  there*, 
lie  approached  two  middle-aged  women  and  said,  "La'dies,   are  you  registered  . 
to  vote.?"     "Heavons,   no.!"  .one  of  them  responded.     "We're  registered  for 
advanced  ntH^i  1  t'pD  i  nt  .  " 

,      jividenc^'S  exist  which  are  suggestive  that  similar  kinds  of  confusion 
concerning  basic  education  programs   for  adults  are  to  be  found  in  many  of 
,    our  conmmniLies  today.     Programming  emphases  at  the  conununity-wide  level- 
for  people  needing- he  1  p.  are  not  achieving  their  potential  for  improving 
quality  of  living,  hence  one  of  the  major  causes,   |n  my  opinion,  for  the  - 
numerous  incarcerated  illiterates  and  semi -ill iterates   in  correctional, 
institutions  today. 

My  assignment  as  a  member  of  an  atluLt  basic  education  project  titled 
"Project  C{)mmuiu  «Li  nlc"  wluch  is  headquartered  at  Colorado  State  University, 
calls  for  me,  with  other  staff  members,   to  visit  state  and  local  leaders 
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who  are  involved  in  ^asic  education  for  adults   (eitber  directly  or  in-  ^ 
directly)  in  a  nine-state  area  in  this  section  of  the  country.     Our  task 
is  to  look  at  the  communication  linkag*es  between  and  among  the  various 
basic  education  related  agencies  in  the  communities,  and  with  the  help 
of  these  leaders,  and  determine  if  our  staff  can  be  of  any  assistance  in 
enhancing  the  existing  linkage  patterns.     The  objective  being  to  expand 
communication  linkages;  thereby  improving  programs  and  ultimately  ful-     .  ^ 
filling  the  basic  educat ion'needs' of  adults.  *  * 

'Well,  the  expei^ience  has  been  most  interesting,   to  say  th^C'^l^st. 
We,  have  visi ted'°co[nraunit ies  where  the  public  school  adult  basic  educa- 
tipn-General  Education  Development  program  is  working  beautifully  wi'th 
the  Employment  Service  and  the  Welfare  Office.     TheWe  three- agencies  are 
communicating  with  the  Hom^  Econorpist  of  the  Cooperative  Extensioft  Serv- 
ice as  well  as-the  Salvation  Army  and  the  vocational-technical  school, 
result:     optimal  use  of  resources  or  better  fulfillment  of  basic 
Ication  needs  of  adults.     In' other  communities,   the  Employment  Service 
manager,   the  adult  basic  education  director,  and  the  Nutrition  Program 
director  from  Extension  don't  even  know  each  other  or  at  least  won^t 
communicate  with  each  other.     Needless  to  say,   little  is  accomplished. 

Although  it  is  just 'a  supposition,  I  really  think  that  adult  basic 
«i5    education  in  corrections  is  a  symptom  of  the  cause ,    That  cause,  as  I 
stated  earlier,  is  the  inadequate  communication  linkages,   or  stated  an- 
other way,  the  poor  community-wide  programming  in  basic  education.  Con- 
'  sequently,  I  feel  justified  on  the  basis  of  experience  in  saying  that 
community-wide  programming  (even  with  the  myriad  of  programs  extant  to-  £ 
day)  can,  under  a  few  given  conditions,  be  achieved;  and  therefore,  bet- 
ter fulfillment  of  basic  education  needs  of.'sdults  is  a  realistic  objec- 
tive in  the   ' 70 ' s  . 

Finally,   the  question  of  techniques  of  delivering  the  idea  of  the 
concept  to  community  leaders  comes  to  the  forefront.    t)ne  of  the'  easiest 
and  quickest  is  the  technique  used  by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  who 
.    was  concerned  with  voter  apathy.  'As  community  leaders,  you  are  members 
of  many  and  various  types  of  inforrftal' groups ,  clubs,  and  organizations 
in  your  communities  and  you  have  access  to  others.     You  can  spread  the 
word  and  apprise  other  leaders  in  your  community  of  the  idea.     You  can 
inform  them  of  thc^  advantages  of  optimal  u^e  of  resources  and  at  the' 
same  time  show  them  that  their  autonomy  will  not  be  endangered.  You'll 
still  find  those  who  are  concerned  with  th-eir  advanced  needlepoint,  but 
nevertheless  you'll  find^^^ice  as  mapy  who  will  listen  .quit  e  <:aref  ully . 

A  .seo9n^d  technique  which  T  find  helpful  in  my  work  involves  a  de- 
livery system  classified  as  '^simulation-gaming. "  ^  One- of  the  simulation- 
gamej -is  titled  "Microvill(5 . "     "Microville"  is  a  simulation-game  that  was 
developed  by  the  Department  of  Adult  Education  at  Florida  State ^Univer- 
sity during  the  1969-70  academic  year  for  the  purpose  of  instructing 
adult  t'ducdtors  in*  t.he  program  dt'volopment  processes,   especially  at  the 
community-wide  level.     Although  the  device  is  Still  being  field  tested 
anl^^is  undergoing  several  modifications,   it  has  already  proved  itself  to 
be  a  functional-  instructional  device  that  shows  significant  potential  to 
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the  field  of  adult  education. 


The  simulation-game  is  designed  as  a  verisimilar  model  representing 
the  relevant  aspects  of  a  community  which  adult  education  leaders  should 
utilize  in  order  to  develop  optimal  programs.     Inside  the  simulation-game, 
the  scenario  of  an  average  community  is  painted  on  the  surfaces  of  the 
two  shells  to  the  extent  that  j::he  low,    low  middle,  middle,  and  upper  class 
residential  areas  are  represented,   as  well  as  the  main  Institutions  and 
agencies  related  (directly  or  i-ndirectly)  to  the  broad  field  of  adult  edu- 
cation.    Institution^cK^d^  agencies  included  are: 


1. 

JPublic  Health  Center 

15. 

Elementary  School  'one* 

2. 

Civil  Defense 

16. 

Catholic  Church 

3. 

Military  Base 

17. 

Synogogue 

4. 

Employment  Office 

18. 

High  School 

5. 

Business 

19. 

Gym  and  Dramatic  Facility 

6. 

Bank 

20. 

Library 

7. 

Museum 

21. 

YMCA 

8/ 

Jr.  High  School 

22. 

Women's  Civic  Center 

9. 

Protestant  Church 

23. 

Elementary  School  'two' 

10. 

Chamber  of  Commerce 

24. 

Professional  Building 

11. 

USO 

25. 

Board  of  Education 

12. 

TV  and  Radio 

26. 

Community  College 

13. 

Factory 

27. 

Medical  Ce>nter 

14. 

Labor  Union 

'  28. 

Cooper:ative  Extension 

0' 

At  each  residential  area  and each  agency  or  institution,  data 
cards  will  be  ^tored  wilph  the  following  information  contained  on  them: 


A.  Residential  Areas 

1 .  Name 

2.  Age 

3.  Occupation 

4 .  Formal  Education 

5.  Hobbies  and  Group  Memberships 

6.  '  Felt  Heeds  and  Inte^rests 

B.  Agencies  ^  .       "  * 

1.  Rcspurce  Diata  '  - 

2.  Current  Programs 


Strategy  cards  ^erc  developed  to  employ  specified  operations  at  each 
laboratory.^  learning  :session.    'The  cards  were  written  in  a  manner  ^and  style 
that  wouldimake  the* strategy  of  the  simulation-game  as  fast  moving  as 
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reasonably  possible.     The  cards  are  based  upon  "Cycles,"    The  game  is 
divided  into  a  series  of  "cycles"  which  correspond  to  the  key  component;.s 
and  subcomponents  of  the'  instructional  model.     Each  "cycle"  is  deline- 
ated on  a  strategy  card  via  cycle  objectives,  instructions,  guidelines, 
evaluation  criteria,  and  content  references.     Strategy  cards  for  each 
cycle  are  duplicated  in  sufficient  quantities  in  order  to  allow  each 
participant  an  individual  card. 

Cycle  Ir    The  entire  group  of  participants  is  orientated  to  sim- 
ulation-gaming in  general. 

Cycle  II:     Each  council  develops  its  own  philosophy  with  accom- 
panying policy  statements. 

Cycle  III:     Each  council  begins  to  analyze  Microville  in  terms 
of  community  needs  and  wants.  .        ^  .  ' 

Cycle  IV:  ^  Each  council  writes  the  objectives  for  its  community- 
wide  program  by  taking  into  cons ideration  its  philosophy  and  pol- 
icy and  the  needs  and  wants  identified  according  to  priori^ties. 

Cycle  V:     Each  council  develops  its  community-wide  progi^am  for 
implementation. 

Cycle  VI:  Each  council  develops  evaluative  criteria  that,  will 
serve  as  a  measurement  for  the  adequate  achievement  of  program 
objectives,  ^  ^ 

It  is  hoped  that  "Microville"  will  add  to  .the  body  of  knowledge  in 
adult  education,  not  only  in  the  area  of  program  development ' processes 
but  also  in  the  area  of  instructional  devices  that  can  be  utilized  to 
facilitate  greater  leading.     The  desirp  of  the  designers  of  "Microville" 
was  that  it  provide  opportunit;ies  for  developing  imaginative  "plans  of 
action^'  which  would  maximize  the  effective  use  of  resources  in  community- 
wide  programming.     Hopefully,   this  desire  will  be  realized. 

That's  my  message:     its  so  very  simple,  but  yi^t  complex.     Lt  s  op- 
timist ic--yet  pes$imistic.     It  says.that  illiteracy  can  be  eliminated, 
yet  many  variables  must  be  dealt  with.     It  says  that  many^►  communities 
are  solving  the  problem;  many  others  are  ho^t .    .Finally,   it  says   that  you 
as   leaders  with  expertise  in  basic  education  are  in  an  excellent  position 
to  do ^something  about  the  cause  of  illiteracy  and  semi-illiteracy:  you, 
through  your  leadership  abilities,  can  help  yo.ur  community  and  others 
focw'S  on, the  idea  of  community -wide  programmin^g,   especially  in  basic 
education   for  adults. 
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DE\nELOPING  A  PHILOSOPHY  FOR  ADULT 
BASIC  EDUCATION  IN  CORRECTIONS 


Arnold  R.  Sessions 
Seattle  Cent'ral  Community  College 
Seattle,  Washington 


Introduction 

[  / 

Developing  a  philosopiw  for  education  in  a  correctional  setting  may 
sound  •as  if  it  would  be  a  formidable  task,  but  it  need  not  be  if  the 
problem  is  approached  in  a  systematic  fashion,   starting  with  a  definition 
and  applying  logic  and  reason  to  the  definition.     A  philosophy  is  de- 
fined as,    "an  analysis  of  the  grounds  of  and  concepts  expressing  funda- 
mental beliefs  (Webster's  Dictionary,   1967)."     And  Erickson  (1970)  stated 
that  philosophy  is  made  up  of  the  "I  believers"  of  'the  individual  or  the 
"we  believe 's"  of  an  organized  group.     So  what  is  wanted  by  way  of  defi- 
nition for  a  philosophy  of  adult  basic  education  in  correct/ions   is  an 
analysis  of  the  grounds  for  establishing  a  set  of  "We  believe 's*'  for 
every  institution  and/or  department  within  the  institution. 


Developing  A  Philosophy  • 

Establishing  a  philosophy  requires  information  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  base  upon  which  a  philosophy  can  be  built.  We  do  not ' corae 
fully  equipped  with  sets  of  "we  believe's"  on  every  subject,  E'ach  in- 
dividual must  take  in  data  from  many  sources  expressing  several  point,s 
of  view  about  a  particular  subject,  subject  that  data  to  one^s  own  bi- 
ases for  analysis,  then  pronounce  a  set  of  '*I  believe's"  which  is  a 
philosophic  st.atenief  t  .   "  . 

philosophy ,  \f  it  is  to  serve  its  purpose,   should  be  somewhat 
idealistic.    Erickson^(1970)   put  it  well  when  he  said,  "The  philosopher 
often  lives  in  the  world  of  the  ideal,  and  fortunately  for  humanity,  has 
often  set   forth  ideas  which  make  people  keep  reaching  for  that  something 
just  beyond  present  limits  instead  of  sitting  with  folded  hands."     So  an 
institution  educational  philosophy  should  be  somewhat  idealistic;  it 
shou^:''^  st'rive  to  present  a  program  toward  which  the  department,    the  in- 
stitution, and  the  instructors  may  have  to  strain  in  order  to  accomplish 
the  philosophy's  provisions.  ^ 

Though  a  philosophy  should  strive  for  the  ideal,   too  much  idealism 
may  well  eliminate  consideration  of  any  suggestions  made.    So  the  ideal- 
ism must  be  tempered  by  realism.     The  educational  philosophy  must  be  re- 
lated to  the  institutional  philosophy,  the  department  of  correction's 
phi/osophy,  the  department  of  institution's  philosophy,  and  the  legisla- 
ti\|e  philosophy.     Each  level   in  the  hierarchy  of  authority  in  corrections 
must  respect  the  i;es trictions  placed  upon  i>t  by  its  superior  authority. 

1I2G 


However,   it  is  not  beyond  the  realm  of  possibility  for  the  waves  caused 
by  Idealism  in  the   lower  echelon  to  bring  about  a  change  in  succeeding 
superior  elevations. 

As  the  philosophy  of  each  level  in  the  hierarchy  of  authority  tem- 
^pers  the  others  in  the  vertical  ladder,   so  must  the  philosophies  of  each 
department  ;;ithin  an  institution  be  related  horizontally.     This  related- 
ness  is  necessary  if  trouble  with  a  capital  "T"  is  to^ be  avoided.  Since 
each  department  of  a  corrections  institution  is  cor\cerned  with  the  same 
clientele  —  the  of  fender  — care  should  be  taken  that  each  be  privy  to  the 
concerns  of  the  others  -for  that  clientele.     Not  only  must  there  be  a  re- 
latedness  be tween  depar tme nta 1  philosophies,  but  members  of  other'depart - 
•nents  should  serve  on  the  cornmittee  which  is  given  the  responsibility 
for  writing  departmental  and  institutional  philosophies. 

Developing  a  philosophy  for  adult  lyasic  education  in  corrections 
for  each  institution  requires   the  gathering  of  information  about  the 
philosophies   in  the  hierarchy  of  authority  in  the  correctional  system, 
the  philosophies  of  the  institution  and  its  departments,  the  philosophy 
of  adult  basic  education  as  presented  by  the  Congress,  by  educational 
grcfCips,   nationally  and  locally  and  most  importantly,   information  about 
the  personnel  with  which  the  institution  education  department  will  be 
working.     Each  bit  of  data  gathered  will  contribute  to  ,the   total  picture 
It  what  is  present  as  well  as  what  is  lacking  in  the  field  of  correction- 
al educational  within  the   institution.     When  all  the  data  has  been  gath- 
ered,  analyzed,    and ^ synthe sized,   a  statement  of  beliefs  -can  be  enunciated, 
This  statement  is  tl\e  philosophy  of  the  department.     It  will  state  What 
the  department  believes  should  take  place  with  regard  to  the  educational 
program  for  the   institution.     It  should  suggest  priorities   for  partici- 
pants,   set  standards,   suggest   long  and  short  'range*^  goal  s  for  the  insti- 
tution,  department,   and  participants,   and  create  positive  attitudes  for 
all  staff  and  offender  personnel.     In  short,   the  philosophy  should  pic- 
ture the  Utopian  situation  under  the  restrictions  of  the  philosophies  of 
the  superior  segments  of  the  hierarchy  of  authority. - 


.c 


Cone lusion 


A  philosophy  is  a  statement  of  beliefs  held  by  whomev.e'r  is,  making 
the  statement.     A  philosophy  tends  to  be  idealistic  by  stating  what  'the 
issuer  feels  should  be  the  case.     A  phildsophy  is  a  viable,   living  doc- 
ument  which  should  change  as . conditions  change,   as  new  knowledge  is  ob- 
tained, or  CIS  goals  are  reached.     A  .philosophy  is  used  by  comparing  the\ 
philosophy  with  real   life  condit^ions.     If  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  philosophy  and  real   life,    that  difference  becomes,  an  assessed  need.. 
The  enunciation  of  needs  requi/res   sojne  ac  tioo*.     pos  i  t  ive  ,^  negative  ,  or 
passive.     Positive  action  wou] d  result  in  programs  to  satisfy  the  needs, 
either  in  P'\ri  or  in  total.     Nega  t  ive^  ac  t  io.n  w9uld  b^^to  abort.  Passive 
:tion  i.'ould  he  <^,implv  to  mair  tain  the  status  quo. 
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DEVELOPING  A  PHILOSOPHY  FOR  ADULT 
BASIC  EDUCATION  IN  CORRECTIONS 


Jacquelen  L.  Smith 
Federal*  Reformatory  for  Women 
Alderson,  West  Virginia 


Definition  of  Philosophy 

Before  one  can  begin  to  develop  a  philosophy  one  must  have  a  rudi- 
mentary understanding  of  the  word  itself.     World  Bpok^  Encyclopedia  (1971) 
'states  that: 

Philosophy  has  gjreat  value  in  our  complicated  world.  Many 
persons  have  no  real   foundations  or  sets  o&^ beliefs.  Philos- 
ophy oan  pr.ovird'e  them  with  a  reasoned  framework  within  which 
to"  think.*    By  accepting  a  particular  philosophy,  a  person  can 
begin  to  seek  certain  goals  and  to  direct  his  life's  behav- 
ior ....     For  example,  a  Stoic  tries  to  remain  master  of  his 
emotions  ...   a  Christian  strives  for  salvation  through  the 
grace  and  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ   .   .    .  each  set  of  beliefs 
leads  to  a  particular  way  of  thinking  and  behaving. 

 LJ^L-^x>JiiE^a^s_oja_v_^_pr^^  educators  must  already  have,  or  begin 

to  develop,  a  set  of  beliefs  which  serves  as  a  guide  for  all  activities 

y^nd'  curriculums.     This  set  of  beliefs  can  be  defined  as  the  philosophy 
of  c<i^ectional  education.     To  form  or  develop  a  philosophy  of  adult 
basic  ^ucat ion  in  corrections  one  mtist  be  a  careful  investigator.  A 
critical  analysi>B  of  one's  field  is  a  necessary  beginning  tut  by  no  means 
is  this  analysisja  final  act.    Thus  a  developed  philosophy  reaches  no 
resolute  truths./ 

Phil  osophies  change  as  men^s  cultural  and  social  experience 
\    changes  historically:     there  is  no  final  interpretation  of 
the  meaning  of  life  (Randall  £t  Buphler,  1969). 
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Tools  of  Philosophy 

To  be  an  avid  investigator  one  may  use  one  or  several  tools.  These 
tools  are  reason,   faith,  observation,   and  intuition.     Reason  is  probably 
the  chief  instrument  used  by  $11  philosophers.    Another  name   for  this 
method  of  inquiry  is  deductive  reasoning.     In  other  words,  with  any  giv- 
en statement  one's  task  is  to  deduce  other  remarks.     However,   the  real 
worth  of  this  method  depentis  upon  the  merit  of'the  original  statement, 

Faith  as  a  stKindar^^Jtrr^tlTod  of  Investigation  may  imply,  according 
fo  Randall  a(nd  Buchler  (19^9),  "expectation  that  what^  has  been  found  to 
be  true  in.tjhe  past  will  continue  16  be*  favored  by  evidence  inithe  fu- 
ture (p.  49);"  or  tenacipusiy  holding  on  to  beliefs  that  one  has  in 
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spite  of  all  new  facts  or  faith  in  a  belief  because  of  the  lack  of  evi- 
dence.    Thus  we  have  faith  in  three  distinct  senses , -"belief  in  spite  of 
evidence,  in  the  absence  o^f  evidence  or  on  account  of  evidence  (Randall 
&  Buchler,   1969,  p.  49)  " 

A  third  method  in  inquiry  is  observation.     Another  term  for  th\s  ' 
method  is  inductive  reasoning.     In  brief,  "this  is  reasoning  from  a 
limited  number  of  observations  to  a  conclusion  that'goes  beyond  any  fi,- 
nite  nurtber  of  observations  (Randall  6t- Buchler,  1969,   p\  ^yO)."* 

Intuition,  fhe  last  tool  of  philosophers  is  perhaps  phe  most;  elu- 
sive.    Intuition  is  the  license  to  understand  something  without  using 
reasoning  or  tests.    Yet  all  of  us  at  times  believe  certain  truths  be- 
cause they  seem  to  generate  their  own  truth. 

With  this  cursory  yet  necessary  touch  upon  the  tools  of  philoso- 
phers, it  is  time  to  pursue  how  one  develops  a  philosophy  for  adult  ba- 
sic education  in  correctional  settings.     Perhaps  some  tools  of  inquiry 
may  be  used  more  than  others,  but  probably  all  will  be  used  ^to  some  de- 
gree in  'developing ' a ' sound • philosophy  for  any  particular  institution. 

General  Corrections  Philosophy 

Before  one  can  present  an  adequate,  specific  philosophy  for  a  cor- 
rectional institution  or  an  adult  basic  education  in  corrections  philos- 
ophy., there  is  a  nee'd  to  form  a  philosophy  for  the  broad  field  of  cor- 
rections.    This  philosophy  should  map  the  direction  in  which  most  penol- 
ogists, whether  guards,  educators  or  supervisors,   are  working.  Thus;* 
a  simpl'y  stated  philosophy  might  be  as  Mittman  (1970)   states,   "Our  dom- 
inant aim  must  not  be  to  punish  or  to  see  justice  done,  but  to  return 
the  offender  to  society  as  a  useful  participant  (p.  10)."    T^is  state- 
ment lends  direction  or  states  a  belief  which  most  penologists  should 
agree  to  and  abide.     If  not,  perhaps  corrections  is  not  the  field  in 
which  one  should  be  working. 

Specific  Corr^c  tional  Philosophies  for  Ins  tit ut ions 

Nuxt  it  Ks  important  to  understand  how  ofie's  specific  correctional 
institution's  philosophy  might  differ  from  another  ins  titution      phil  os- 
ophy.     lor  example,   the  Air  Force  Prisoner  Retraining  Program's  philoso< 
phy  may  differ  from  another  correctional  facility,     Kennedy  (1970), 
Chief  of  the  Analysis  Division,  says  "stress  is  placed  on  individual 
dignity,  self-worth,   internalized  controls,  and  self-determination  (p. 
40)."    These  are  the  set  of  beliefs  that  his  institution  puts  out  in 
front.     They  (Air  Force)  contend  that  J  l-reatment ,  not  punishment,  should 
receive  the  major  emphasis.     They  als<^  contend  that  this  philosophy  can 
he  used  by  anv  other  penal  setting.^  [ 

f 

It   is  important  to  understand  ^he  broad  philosophy  of  corrections 
and  the  specific  ins^titution '  s  philosophy  on  corrections  in  order  to 
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be  certain  that  your  institution's  adult  basic  education  in  corrections 
philosophy  is  congruent  with  them.     Correctional  education  must  be  a 
part  of  the  correctional  program  but  it  must  be  realized  that  it  is  not 
the  total  program.    Henderson  (1970)  states: 

Correctional  educators  realize  that  whatever  they  do  in  educa- 
tion whether  acade'^mic  or  vocational,  or  social,  must  be  geared 
to"  the  rest  of  the  existing  programs.    We  must  work  with  the 
otl)er  programs  h&nd  in  hand.    Therfe  has  to  be  a  teamwork  situa- 
'   *     tion  if  we  are  ever  going  to  realize  the  rehabilitation  goals 
w^.  have  set  for  ourselves  (p.  21). 

Nevertheless,  it  is  important  that  we 'understand  and  can  delineate 
the  needs  of  the  offender  within  our  correct ional  'settings .     One  must 
be  able  to  assess  the  social,   cultural  and  value  .plements  which  are  ab- 
sent from  the  offender's  background,   and  be  able  to  relate  these  needs 
to  one's  belief  about  education* and  corrections.     Only  when  the  offen- 
der has  been  thoroughly  explored,  and  education  and  corrections  related 
to  him,  can  an  adequate  philosophy  on  adult  basic  education  in  correc-  ^ 
tions  be  developed. 


The  Offender 

*Ream^  of  material  could  be  written  ^b^^l^JL^tlP  pf f ^nHAJc- common- 
alitFes  of  j^rsonality  which  are  indigenous  to  the  offender,  ^Perhaps 
he  may  be  a  disadvantaged  youth  from  the  ghetto  who  displays  a  paucity 
of  selt-worth  or  respeqt  for  himself.  It  will  be  necessary  to  improve 
that  self-image  before  a  change  tn  behavior  can  be  expected.  Sociolo-. 
gists  call  this  lack  of  self-worth  a  negative  self-concept.  Clendenen 
(1971)   states:  '  ^  ' 

This  self-image  plays  its  part  in  requiring  and  supporting  a 
s'ub*-culture  which  values  toughness,  doing  others  before  they 
do,  and  justifies  both  crime  and  failure.     If  this  be  true.,_„ 
one  objective  of  corrections  should  be  to  help  the  delin- 
quent feel  better  about  himself  and  to  improve  his  self-image 
(p.  9). 

A  close  look  at  most  inmates'   profiles  will  show  them  to  be  remiss 
in  having  obtained  an  adequate  education.    Many  have  dropped  or  been 
forced  out  of  school   for  any  number  of  reasons:     lack  of  proper  cloth- 
ing, pregnancy,  delinquency,   truancy.    An  analysis  of  the  public  offend- 
er in  the  state !of  Alaska  showed  that  16.6  percent  received  a  high  school 
diploma,  that  only  23  percent  completed  the  7th  grade  and  some  45  percent 
went  only  tp  th^  8th  grade  (Williams,  1970,  p.  605). 

Regardless  of  the  lack  of  education  which  has  contributed  to  an 
individual's  incarcer  at^ion,  we  must   find  new  ways  to  improve  the  inmate*  s 
role  in  accepting  reST^onsibil  ity .  ^  The  resident  is  given  little  esteem 
with  his  low  paying  job  and  no  dissignated  authority.     Thus,  according 
to  Clendenen  (1971)  ^  "what  is  needed  is  a  method  or  format  which  would 
enable  the  inmate  to  control  impulsive,   aggressive  behavior  within  the 
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context  of  an  experience  which  also  is  rewarding.     And  the  kind  of  situ- 
ation required  to  achieve  these  goals  can  be  strucjiureci  (p.   H)  One 
such  exampje  of  inmates  accepting  responsibility  and  making ^decisions 
about  their  life  would  be  active  involvement  in  developing  and  working 
toward  educational  goals.     Likewise,   inmates  may  be  given  the  freedom 
to  speak  their  thoughts  in  extracurricular  activities  such  as  video-^tape 
productiOris  of  debates,  discussions,   and/or  therapy. 

Many  offenders  must  also  be  looked  at  from  a  mental  health  point 
of  view.     Mental  health  has  been  defined  by  Philip-Q.  Roche,  M.  D.  (1965) 
as  a:  v  * 

description  of  a  process  in  which  an  individual  maintains  a 
balance  and  individual  integrity  at  some  leve.l  through  vari- 
ous devices  of  coping  with  stress  induced  in  combination  by 
environmental  'conditions  and  by  internal  patterns  Which  are  ^ 

shaped  by  formative  experiences   (p.   7).  -  ' 

« 

All  correctional  person^  must  be  aware  that  many  offenders  have 
bad  child  rearing  experiences   in  corranon  with  the  mentally  ill.  This 
makes  the  offender  somewhat  less  capable  of  meeting  the  stresses  which 
go  along  with  adulthood..    The  offender  is  prone  to  repeat  devices  that 
worked  as  children  and  according  to  Roche  (1965),  "such  persons  tend,  to 
remain  fixed  at  levels  of  adaptive  efforts  in  keeping  with  those  of  child 
ren  (p.   7)."    Although  the  preceding  is  certainly  not  descriptive  of  all 
people  incarcerated  in  prisons  it  must  be  recognized  in  many  offenders. 
Likewise  it  must  be  recognized  that  many  offenders  entering  today's  in- 
stitutions are  a  new  bree^'  of  criminal;   they  are  often  sophisticated  and 
well-educated.     Among  these,  one  finds  the  militants ,  the  college  stu-  ' 
dents  ^ho  have  used  or  pushed  drugs,   and  the  civil  rights  protagonists. 

Consequently  one  can  see  that  the  offender  may  have  many  ramifica- 
tions to  his  personality.  Nonetheless,  .t^e  offender  must  be  the  chief 
concern  for  anyone  who  is  setting  up  a  philosophy  of  adult  basic  educa- 
tion in  corrections.  After  one  has  carefully  looked  at  the  population 
(offender)  w/ithin  one's  institution,  it  will  be  much  easier  to  develop 
a  set  of  beliefs  about  the  type  of  corrections  and  the.  types  of  educa- 
tion needed  for  such  offenders. 


Education 

Adult  education  within  a  correctional  insti,tution  must   first  of  all 
suit  the  needs  of  offenders.     In  other  words,  the  curriculum  must  be  in 
harmony  with  the  personality.     Knowl^  (1970) ' s tates  that,.  "The  primary^ 
and  immediate  mission  of  evQry  adult  educator  is  to  help  individuals ^ 
satisfy  their  Keeds  and  achieve  their  goals   (p*.   23).**.  This  may  be  some- 
what different   for  offenders  than  non-offenders  if  ooe  perceives  their 
needs  as  being  different.     Nonetheless,   all  adult  education  should  be 
percexved  as  a  continuing  fjrjocesS'.     John  Gardner  relates  in  his  book. 
Self  Renewal ,  about  an  on-/go'ing  process  of  education.     Thus  education 
is  not  a  compilation  of  facts  within  one*s  mind,  but  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  which  will  help 'fcne  ^continue  learning  under  self-direction. 

,  i  :  •  *\ 
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Adult  education  must  help  the  individual  develop  to  his  fullest  por 
tential.     Gardner  (1968)   informs  us  "that  all  education  worthy  of  the 
name  enhances  the  individua.l'.     It  heightens  awareness,  or  deepens  under- 
standing, or  enlarges  one  * s  powers,  or  introduces  one  to  new^modes  of 
appreciation  and  enjoyment.     It  is  a  means  of  self-discovery  (p.  73)." 


*  .  Corrections 

The  preceding  two  topics  of  of-fender  and  "education  must  be  related 
to  the  total  field  of  corrections,  or  perhaps  more  appropriately,  cor- 
rections must  always  be  related  to  education ^of  the  offen3^TS     One  pe- 
nologist, Leffler  (1968),  has  stated  that  "The  prison  must  become  a 
school  ...   a  school  in  which  the  residents,   through  their  daily  asso- 
ciations with  staff  at  every  level,  can  come  to  understand  what  it  means 
to  he  a  human  being  (p.   30)  ."  ^  _ 


'   ^  Summary 

After  one  has  drawn  together  an  analysis  on  offenders,  education, 
and  corrections,   it  is  time  to  develop  an  instructional  philosophy. 
V/hat  sets  of  beliefs  should  one  be  concerned  with  in  developing  an  in- 
structional philosophy  in  corrections?     Once  again  one  must  know  the 
offenders  w'ithin  one^s  c lassroom , se t ting .     One  must  be  aware  of  the  de- 
ficiencies within  one^s  com^)lement  of  students  and  what  method  of  in- 
struction and/or  kinds  of  materials  best  relate  or  convey  knowledge  to 
the  learner. 


Knowles^  (1970)  presents  five  functions  of  adult  educators  who  work 
with  adult  learners.     These 'five  functions  are  the  diagnostic  function, 
the  planning  function,   th^  motivational  function,   the  methodological 
funetion,   the  resource  function  and  the  evaluative  functi^on.     All  of 
these  areas  must  be  surveyed  if  one  is  to  set  up  a  sound  cLnstructional 
philosophy. 

Jhe  diagnostic  function  means  that  the.  educator  must  assist  the 
learners  ,in  analyzing  their  needs,  for  a  particular  knowledge  in  a  spe- 
cific situation.     The  plarming  s^ituation  denotes  that  the  ^ducator  must 
organjLze  with  the  students  a  set  of  events  that  will  produce  needed 
knowledge.     tn  the  motivational'  function,   the  educator  must  set  up  an 
environment  which  will  inspire  a  person  to  learn.     Another  function  of 
the  educator,  is  to  choose  the  .best  methods  or  techniques  for  inducing 
Iti'arniQg.     The  resource  function  is  a  function  whereby  the  educator  pro- 
vides materials  and  human  potential  to  provoke  learni\ng.     Lastly  the 
evalucitive  function  of  educators  ,is  a  process  wherebyUe arners  are 
helped  to  assess^  the  merits  of  learni,ng  experiences  (Knowles,  1968, 
p.  22). 


This  instructional  philosophy,   as  w^th 
beliefs,   can  be  reached  by  using  the  tools  of 
laith,  intuition,  and  observation.     Once  ^n 
it  is  rtecessary  to  draw  up  the  ideal  situatio 
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ajiy'  philosophy  or  set  of 

investigation;  rea^c^ing, 
i|ivestiga*tion  is  completed 
'After  this  assessment- 


I 


is  nj^de  then  the  ideal  situation  is  compared  to  the  real  Iffe  setting. 
The  differences,  between  the  two  give  one  the  needs.     For  example,  if  a 
philosophy  of  instructional  philosophy  states  that  an  offender  of  Ameri- 
can Indian  heritage  needs  to  have  an  Indian  culture  room  to  best  motivate 
him  toward  learning* American  history*   and  there  is  no  room  which  displays 
his  culture,  then  this  is  an  assessed  need.     All  needs  can  be  assessed 
by  comparing  the  ideal  to  the  real  life  environment. 
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MAKING  A  PHILOSOPHY  WORK  FOR  YOU 


.  John  W.  Jakasha 
^Montana  State  Prison 
Deer  Lodge,  Montana 

Our  nation  is  presently  faced  with  a  condition  of  incr^eased  crime 
^nd  violence.     At  the  same  time  ,we  are  hearing  ^cries  ^for  prison  reform. 
Vast  amounts  of  money,  both  state  and  federal,  *have  been  expended  to  re- 
move these  conditions.     Experts  have  been  consul  ted*  in  a  search  for  the 
answers,  yet-*  these  same  conditions  seem  to  be  on  the  increase. 

Considering  all  that  has  been  accomplished,  there  is  evidence  that 
our  nation  is  truly  concerned  with  the  problems  with  which  we  are  faced >  ^ 
Many  times  good,  sound  projects  have  ended  as^ statistics  developed  on 
paper,  while  in  reality  the  basic  problems  of  the  incarcerated  still  re- 
main.   There  must  be  a  solution  to  this  condition,  and  although  we  hear 
cries  for  increased  money  funding,  this  is  not  the  total  answer.  Great 
strides  in  prison  reform  oan  be  performed  immediately  ^nd  without  a  sin- 
gle cent  of  added  expenditure. 

•Reform  is  necessary.     Change  can  bring  about  decreased  recidivism, 
but  before  effective  change  can  take  placfe,   some  basic  conditions  of 
operation  must  improve.    This  paper  will  advocate  improvement  in  correc- 
tions without  spending  an  additional  dollar,  as  its  stress  will  be  on  the 
part  that  a  sound  philosophy  plays  in  project  effectiveness.     It  wilL 
also  contend  that  the  lack  of  recognition  of  a  sound  philosophy  will  lead 
to  failure  in  the  basic  problems  that  corrections  face' today. 

It  is  appropriate  to  state  the  definition  of  the  term  philosophy. 
As  taken  from  Webster's  Dictionary,  those  attributes  which  apply  are: 
a  pursuit  of  wijdom;  a  search  for  truth  through  logical  reasoning  rather 
than  factual  observation;   an  analysis  of  the  grounds  of  and  concepts  ex- 
pressing fundamental  beliefs;   a  theory  underlying  of  regarding  a  sphere 
of  activity  or"  thought;  and  th^  beliefs,  concepts,  and  attitudes  of  an 
individual  or  group.     Re-examine  this  statement.     Too  often  a  philosophy 
Is  taken  for  granted. 

Every  person  has  a  philosophy;  every  group  has  ^  philosophy.  ^It 
,may  be  written;  .it  may  be;  stated  verbally;^  or  it  m^y  be  merely  a  set  of 
ideas.     Philosophies  are  dealt  with  everyday,  everywhere,  by  everyone, 
Conflicts  arise  because  of  friction  t;hat  develops  from  opposing  philoso- 
phies.  >  "    "  '  ^ 

Let  us  now  take  a  look  at  the  first  conflict  which  correctional  re- 
form faces,  ^conflict  of  class  ideals.     Every  institution  operates  with  a» 
philosophy  that  has  been  developed  by  a  governmental  agency.     This  phil- 
osophy will  more  |:han  likely  reflect  middle  class  values  and  standards. 
This  is  inevitably,  since  the  middle  class  society  is  considered  the  * 
majority  an'd  is  m<i)St  likely  to  have  ati  effect  on  our  law-making  body. 
Yet  it  is  usual ly; conflict  with  these  satrte  middle  class  laws  an^  ideals 
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that  cause  a  person  to  become  an  offender  and  make  corrections  a  neces- 
sity. , 

The  offender,   also  has'  a  philosophy,   one  that  the  individual  has 
lived  wi?^  everyday  of  his  life.     This  philosophy  is  most  likely  contra- 
dictory to  the   law-making  body,  and  will  most  likely  be  in  conflict  with 
the  philosophies  stated  for  a  correctional  institution. 


The  job  of  a  correctional  institution  then  becomes  the  tasK  of  chang- 
ing the  philosophy  of  the  offender.    We  must  somehow  prove  to  him  that 
other    ideals  are  preferable,   and  hopefully,   in  time^Awe  will  convert  the 
offender's  view  to  something  which  more  closely  re^emoles  that  of  the 
people  whose  ideals  he  has  had  conflict  with.    This  will  be  a  difficult; 
task  and  needs   the  total  cooperation  of  institutional  staff.     Good  but 
weakly  stressed  departmental  or  institutional  philosophies  will  not  re- 
place those  that  are  so  strongly  developed  at  this  point  by  the  offender. 

Think  for  a  minute  ^nd  determine. in  your  own  mind  how  difficult  this 
will  be.    Who  cares, about  your  ide^ai^^    Did  the  offender  have  tl\^  same 
opportunity  for  success  as  you  had?  '  Did   the  offender  have  the  same  love 
and  understanding  that  you  have  had?     Did  the  of fender ' have  the  same  edu- 
cational opportunities  cTs  we  have  had?    Yes,  we  can  go  on  and  on  asking 
questions  such  as  this.     The  p^int  is,  no  one  truly  knows  all  the  experi- 
ences another  person  has  hady/and  because  Qf  this,  changing  the  ideals  of 
another  person  is  difficult.     The  challenge  can  be  effectively  met  only 
if  all  personnel  dealing  with  the  offei^der  function  in  a  truly  dedicated 
manner  and  if  negative  attitudes  do  not  exist. 

I  am  well  aware  that  correctional  people,  for  >:he^  most  •  part ,  are 
dedicated  people--if  this  ,Vere  not  true,    some  of  the  success  which  has  ' 
boon  shown  could  not  have  occurred.     But,   let  us^look  at  .some  of  the 

factors  which  undermine  the  fine  jobs  that  are  being  atte^mpted* 

\ 

\ 

How  many  times  hav©  you  heard  that  an  individu\al  feels  comfortable 
doing  his  work?     If  the  man  is  truly  comfortable,  he  has  probably  stopp^ 
innovating.     We  in  corrections  must  always  be  alert ^ for  improved  metho 
to  affect  our  ideals.  ' 


An  additional  undermining  element  is  staff  attitude  when  dealing 
with  ihv  incarcerated.     I  am  thinkA^  of   the  attitude  that  some  staff 
members  have  in  d  aling  with  inmatjis*   problems.     How  marry  ti^es  have  you  > 
heatd  an  employee  sayf  "Oh  let  the  teacher  worry  about  it,  or  the  coun- 
selor," or  who  ever  seems  to  be  handy  at  i:he  time?     I  wonder  if  it  ever 
ot(.urrt'd  to  those  making  such  statements   that  maybe   the  inmate  needs  help 
and  attention  from  that  particular  employee,   not  others  whom  he  proba^bly 
has  air'eady  seen.     To  effect  a  project  takes  a  t|)tal  committment  of*  all 
persons  employed  ^in  the  operation  of  the  cor rejc t iona  1  facility  and  not 
merelv  segregated  groups   functioning   for  specific  purposes.*  It  might' be 
surprising  the  benefit  ^haL  could  be  derived  from  out  tot|l  working  force. 


Think  of  the  times 
busv.     Problem  situation's 
lightly  will  not  promote 


were 


people  were  called  upon  to  help  but 
require'positivcl  action',  and  passing  over 
change  in  troubled  individuals.     Another  a^ 
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undermini|Jg  a  sound  philosophy  is  the  person  who  will  listen  to  an  in-\ 
mate's  problems  and *then  fear  to  respond  truthfully  in  order  ft  avgid 
involvement.     Problems  must  be   faced  head  on,  and  if  the  truth  hurts 
then  steps  sffould  be  taken  to  correct  the  situation. 

One  condition  whiqh  has  been  noted  and  ia  rather  disturbing  is  the 
statement  which'  suggest's  that  inmates\should  not  be  subjected  to  middle 
class  ideals.     I  ask  this^ quest  ion,  "Will  our  people  be  released  to  some 
form  of  Utopia  where  the  conditions  and  problems  that  our  nation  is  faced 
witb'today  do  not  exist?"     I'm  afraid  the  answer  is  no.     Upon  release  the 
offender  will  again  come  in  contact  w^th  the  same  problems,  the  same  con- 
ditions, and  in  addition  he  will  be  burdened  with  the  weight  of .being 
called  an  "ex-con." 

It  becomes  our  job  then  not  to  create  a  Utopia,  but  rather  to  create 
an  environment-  which  more  closely  resembles  real  life.     It  become^  oUr 
joU  to  show  the  offender  what  conditions  will  be  like  and  how  to  perform 
uncier  these  conditions.     Our  prisons  of  the  past,  which  were  oriented  to 
custody  c.ojntrol  and  time  consuming  chores,  were. not  the  answer  to  correct- 
ing condiJi^jphs  of  social  incompatibility.     Creating  a  utppia  will  not 
solve  the  .problem  either.     New  educational  and  vocationa!^X^ppor tunities 
should  be  developed,  and  great  reliance  should  be  placed  i^on  the  wealth 
of  aid  that  can  be  derived  from  these  opportunities.     However,  each  in- 
mate should  bfe  oriented  to  the  fact  that  his  keep  should  be  partially 
repaid  through  the  maintenance  and  self -supporting  functions  of  the  in- 
stitutionT    Much  in  the  way  of  responsibility  training  can  b'fe  accomplished 
by  this  means. 

JRefprm  in  corrections  will  not  occur  by  playing  the  word  game. 
Changing  a  prison  to  a  penal  institution,   to  a  correctional  center,  to 
a  forestry  camp  or  whatever  will  not  change  ideals.     Incarceration  occurs 
as  a  result  of  attitudes,  and  behaviors.     Lack  of  education,   lack 'of  lem- 
ployment,   or  lack  of  employable  skills  are  definite  corvtributors  to  an- 
tisocial behavior. 

From  the  few  ideas  that  have^been  presented  in  this  pap»6r,  we  can 
see  that  change  can  occur  whether  additional  funds  become  available  or 
,.not.     It  is  necessary,   of  course,  that  each  department  within  atr  insti- 
tution develop  a  written  philosophy.    Tlfes  philospphy  shfould  be  esta- 
blished to  take, care  of  th^e  department's  needs        well  as  the, inmates' 
needs.     It  should  be  flexible  enough  to  allow  the  use  of  resources  that 
are  available  through  other  departments,  and  likewise  it  should  allow 
otljer  departments  to  use  the  resources  available  within  the  departnientv 
Departmental  co-operation  will  insure  a  sound  foundation  for  the  re- 
sociali?zat ion  of  the  incarcerat^ed  individual. 

When  new  programs  aire  conceived,  be  specific  about  what  they  will 
acciomplish.     Plan  ahead  and  strive   for  achievement  well  above  what  the 
funds  will  presently  buy.     Determine  a  philosophy  to  warrant  and  achieve 
those  goals,  and  then  make  every  attempt  to  stay  with  this  philosophy. 
In  addition,  mak|  plans  to  orient  other  staff  members  to  become  aware 
of  the  department's  philosophy,  without  th^ir  po-operation,  negative 
element^  may  well'' destroy  your  program,  rgg^dliass  of  the  fact  that  it 
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appeared  to  ^e  successful  on  .paper. 

Education  is  a  tool  provided  for  future  development.     But|  without 
a  change  in  the  offender's  philosophy,  ^he  inmate  will  be  no  more  self- 
sufficient  if  he  has  a  college  degree  or  a  highly  skilled  profession 
than  before.    The  offender  needs  understanding  and  guidance  from* thoS^ 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  during  his  incarceration. 

Once  the  offender  is  released  there  will  be  few  who  will  ha^e^^e  

patience  for  such  understanding  and  guidance.    This,  . too,  is  a  f axz^fe-..-.,;,^ 
which  is  too  often  kept  a  secret,  although  the  offender  is  usually  aware 
of  the  condition.     Teaching  the  inmate  ways  to  cope  witli  this  situation 
is  just  as  important  as  it  is  to  instruct  in  mathematics  or  develop  some 
job  skill.  * 

'    Let  us  all  look  to  improving  the  relationship  between  th^^^^tal 
staff  and  the  inmate.     Everyone  needs  advice  and  suggestions,  so  ^insure 
that  no  inmate  will  be  turned  away  when  in  need  of  help.  *  And  guarantee 
that  philosophies  will^produce .     This  will  not  cost  a  cent  but,  will 
eventually  bring  grea^t  returns. 
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'REDIRECTION  IJ^  CORRECTI ONS 


Gervase  Brinkman    '  ' 
Illinois  State  Penitentiary 
Joliet,   Illinois  ^  - 

The  title  of-  this  paper  Is  Redirection  iTi  Corrections.     I  wish' I      *  ^ 
could  somehow"  present  a  comprehensive  plan      new,   not  <. too  difficult  fee 
implement,  and  revolutionary  in  its  results.     I  wish  -  that'^  what  phll- 
'  osophers  call  a  desiderium  non  effigax,  which  in-Englisfi' is  translated 
,        pipe  dream."    You  will  struggle  i/ith  your  plans  for  improved  and  cor- 
rectionally  effective 'educ-ation.     Then  you  will  return-  to  your  insti|:u- 
tions  to  find  that  these  plans,   laboriously  conceived  and  perfected, 
must  cut  through  reams  of  red  tape,   scale  rapuntains  of  admiMstarative 
obstacles,   sWim  through  rivers  of  professional  and  inmate- apathy  before 
even  a  fraction  of  them  can,  become  reality.    It,  has  ever  been  so  in  thi^ 
afield  of  corrections. 

Educational  objectives  have  already  been  written.^    Obstacles'  have 
,  already  been  explored.     Let  me  give  you  one  sample:  -  . 


Objectives  of>  Correctional  Education.  '  The  principle  objectives 
are  to:  ^  '  \ 

1.  Establish  skills  and  work  habits  designed  to  produce  the 
necessities  of  life  for  the  individuaJL  and  his  family. 

2.  Buijd  moral  stamina  to  help  the  man  live  according  to  ac- 
cepted social  standards. 

3.  Teach  body  care  through  health,  hygienes,   recreation,  and 
physical  education  courses.  • 

4.  Develop  art  skills  for  leisure  time  activities.        ^  . 

5.  Inculate  in  the  man  an  appreciation  of  the  finer  things  in 
life. 

6.  Build  a  complete  adult  education  learning  center  to  carry 
men  through  high  school. 

T,     Establish  rapport  with  neighboring  colleges  to  bring  high- 
er education  to  men  qualified  for  further  training. 


Meeting  problems.^    Problems  which  must  be  solved  to  achieve 
these  objectives  are: 

1.'^  Securing  the  full  cooperation  of  the  employee  group  as  a 
whole  in  carrying  out  the  training  progtam. 
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Employment  of  competent  instructors •  • 

3^ 

Allocation  of  an  adequate  budget  to  the  -educational 

program. 

4. 

Determining  the  educational  needs  of  the  individual 

inmate. 

< 

5 .' 

Secuting  inmate  interest  in  the  educational  program 

6. 

Placing 'the  inmate  on  parole  in  the  trade  for  which 

we  have 

trained  him. 

7. 

Research  results  constantly. 

Do  you  know  when  this  was  written?     It  is  excerpted  mainly  from  a 
talk  given  before  the  Congress  of  Corrections  by  Alan  Cooke^  then  work- 
ing in  the  California  system.    The  place  was  Boston,  Massachusetts.  The 
year  was   1948.    Jwent>-four  years  later  the  problems  are  still*  the  same 
and  the  objectives  still  unachieved.' 

* 

Suddenly  I  begin  to  realize  th^t  it  is  not  my  task  to  implement  a 
correctional  curriculum.    You're  the  experts  in  that  and  it  is  distinct- 
ly beyond  my  province.  My  position,   as  I  see  it,   is  to  stress  the  atti* 
tudes  which  correctional  educators  must  have  in  Approaching  their  work 
60  that  objectives  may^npt  be  forgotten  and  problems  may  be  solved. 
These  attitudes  may  be  considered  under  three  headings:     1.  attitudes 
in  dealj.ng  with   the  system;   2.     attitudes  in  dealing'with  the  men  for 
whom^^the ,  sys  tem  is  being  implemented;  and  3.     as  an  epilogue,    an  atti- 
tude in  dealing  with  yourself. 

Attitudes  in  Dealing  With  the  System 

« 

Don't  Succumb  Corapletely  to   the  Weight  of  Tradition 

m 

I  present  this   to  you  as  a  danger.     A  correctional  educator  or  ad- 
ministrator can  walk  into  an  institution  with  goals  which  are  very  high 
and  objectives  which. to  him  seem  completely  reasonable.     He  is  met  with 
the  entire  set-up  of  custody,  of  routine,  of  tight  scheduling,   of  indus- 
triaj^emands ,  of  apathy  toward  the  program  both  on  the  part  of  the  "pro- 
fessionals and  of  the  inmates.     He  begins  to  see  his  .dreams  fold  up  one 
by  one  and  the  danger  is  that  like  Sennacharib,  he  will  quietly  fold  his 
tents  and  silently  move  away  from  the  dreams  that  he  has  entertained  and 
content  himself  with  doing  exactly  what  has  been  done  for  50  years  before 
The  procedure  (and  I  have  seen  it  happen  over  the  years)  reminds  me  of  a 
poem  written  by  a  gentleman  who  has  given  us  several  thought-provoking 
poetic  essays.     I  refer  to  Sam  Walter  Foss  (1858-1911)   and  to  •  the  poem 
he  calls     the  Calf  Path: 
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CALF  PATH 


ONE  day,   through  the  primeval  wood, 

A  calf  walked  home,   as  good  cables  should; 

But  made  a  trail  all  bent  askew, 

A  crooked  trail  as  all  calves  Ado. 

Since  then  two  hundred  years  have  fled. 
And,  I  infer,   the  calf  is  deed. 
But  still  he   left- behind  his  trail. 
And  thereby  hangs  my  moral  tele. 

The  trail  was  tak^  up  next  d^^^ 
But  a  lone  dog  that  passed  that  way; 
And  then  a  wise  bell-wether  sheep  . 
Pursued  the  trail  o'er  vale  and"  steep. 
And  drew  the   flock  behind  him,  too. 
As  good  bell-wethers  do. 


And  from  that  day,  o'er  hill  and  glade. 
Through  those  old  woods  a^^path  was  made; 
And  many  men  would  in  and  put, 
^And  dodgea^,   and  turned,   and  bent  about 
And  uttered  words  of  righteous  wrath 
Because  'twas  such  a  crooked  path. 

But  still  they  followed,  do  not  laugh  - 
The  first  migrations  of  that  calf. 
And  through  this  winding  wood-way  stalked. 
Because  he  wobbled  when  he  walked. 


This  forest  path  bec^ame  a  lane. 
That  bent  and  turned,  and  turned  again; 
This  crooked  lane  became  a  road. 
Where  many  a  poor  hoxse-wTth  his  load,- 
Toiled  on  beneath  the  burni^ng  sun. 
And  t-^ve l^d-^^-^orne  three  miles  in  one. 
And  thus  a  century  and  a  haTf  — 
They  trod  the  footsteps  of  that  calf. 

Each  day  a  hundred  thousand  rout 
Followed  that  zig  zag  calf  about; 
And  o'er  his  crooked  journey  went 
The  traffic  of  a  continent.. 
A  hundred  thousand  men  were  led 
.By  one  ca-li  near  thtee  centuries  dead. 
They  followed  still  his  crooked  waj*  \ 
And  lost  one  hundred  years  a  day; 
-For  thus  such  reVerance  is.  lent 
To  wfell-establlshed  precedent,: 
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A  moral  lesson  this  might  te^ch, 
Were  I  ordained  and  called^  tp  preach; 
For  men  are  prone  to  go  it  blind 
Along  the  calf-paths  of  the  mind, 
And  work' away  from ^ sun  to  sun 
To  do  what  other  men  have  done. 

They  followed  in  the  beaten  track, 
And  out  and  in,  and  forth  and  back. 
And  still  their  devious  course  pvTrsue, 
To  keep  the  path  that  others  do. 

But  h4V  the  wise  old  wood-gods  laugh, 
'VHio  saw  the  first  primeval  calf! 
Ah!     Many  things  this  tale  might  teach. 
But  I  am  not  ordained  to  pre^h... 


And  even  though  ordained,'  it  seems  foolish  to  belabor  th^  obvious. 


Nova  sint  omnia  Syndrome 

While  you  should  not  succumb  too  completely  to  tradition,  the  op- 
posite extreme  should  also  be  avoided  -  do  not  succumb  to  the  nova  sl6t 
omnia  syndrome.     In  your  examination  and  acceptance  of  an  educational 
system  eliminate  those  areas  which  seem  to  have  lost  relevance  but  at 
the  same  time  judiciously  hold  on  to  others  as  being  applicable  in  our 
present  time.     I  admire  St.  Luke  a^  one  of  the  more  perceptive  Evange- 
lists and  in  the  24th  chapter  of  his  gospel  he  tells  the  story  of  the 
two  discipl ine' who,  after  the  ^crucifixion  of  Christ,  were  making  their 
way  to  a  village  called  Emmaus.  ,  On  the^  way,  as  they  were  discussing 
very  animatedly  the  events  of  the  past  days,   the  Lord  appeared  and  walked 
along  with  them.     He  asked  them  the  subject  of  their  lively  discussion. 

They  halted,   in  distress  and  one- of  them,  Cleopas  by  name, 
asked  Him:     "Are  you  the  only  resident  of  Jerusalem  who  does 
s     not  know  the  things  that  went  on  there  these  past  few  days?'* 
He  said  to  them:    '*Vhat  things?"    They  said:  "All  those  that 
had  to  do  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a  prophet  powerful  in  word 
and"  de^d  in  the  eyes  .of  God  and  all   the  people;"  how  our  chief 
'    priests  and  leaders  delivered  Him  up  to  be  condemned  to  death, 
and  crucified  Him.    We  were  hoping  that  He  was  the  one.  who 
would  set'  Israel  free.     Besides  all   this,   today,   the  third  day  . 
since  these  things  happened,  some  women  of  our  group  have  just 
brought  us_some  astonishing  news.    They  were  at  the  tomb  before 
dawn  and  failed  to  find^His  body,  but  returned  with  the  tale 
that  they  had  seen  a  vision  of  angels  who  declared  that  He  was 
alive.     Some  of  our  number  went   to  the  tomb  and  found  it  to  be 
just  as  the  women  said,  but  Him  they  did*  not  see.  /  ^ 


*rhe  n  Jesus  said  to  them:     "What  little  sense  you  have  I  HoV^, 
slow  you  are  to  believe  all  that  the  prophets  have  announced 
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Did  not  the  Messiah  have  to  unddi^  all  this  so  as  to  enter 
into  His  glory?*'     Beginning  then  with  Moses  and  all  the  pro- 
phets. He  interpreted  for  them  every  passage  of  Scripture 
which- referred  to  Him. 

I  call  your  attention  to  this  particular  j ourna-listic- account  to  in- ^ 
dicate  one  point.     The  Jewish  writings. contain  many  teachings:  liturgy, 
ritual  observances,  history,  genealogies,  prophecies,   songs,  advice  on 
many  things,  laws,  prayers.     The  disciples  found  it  imp6ssible  to  sepa- 
rate the  prophetic  utterances  from  the  other  utterances  found  In  the  Old 
Testament.     Christ  did  this  for  then^'  and  they  understood.     His  remark 
addnessed  t*o  the  two  disciples  may  well  find  ech^j^n  pur  consideration 
of  tfhe  educational  scene  in  corrections:     'Wiat  little  sense  you  have." 
EdU^^tors  fiind  a  system  which  seems  to  be  a  hodge-podge  of  many  unre- 
lated\>arts  and  ija-^heir  frustration  would  like  to  throw  it  all  out  and 
start  knew^  to  change  the  entire  system.     Don't!     That  way  lies  greater 
frustration  because  the  system  will  overwhelm  you.  .  But  within  the  sys- 
tem take  those  elements  which  seem  to  you  particularly  applicable,   stress  . 
them,  reinforce  them,  and  gradually  push  them  against  the  walls  of  varied* 
restraint.     You  will  find  that  in  this  gradual  process,  other  disciplines 
will  begin  to  appreciate  the  work  you  are  doing  and  gradually  the  walls 
begin  to  spread  out  a  little  bit  farther  and  progress  will  be  made. 

Be  Prepared  to  Travel  Light  ^ 

People  are  more  important  than  equipme  nt.     Corrections  notorious 
cuts  treatment  budgets--education,  vocational  training,  and  so  forth. 
We  realize!  this  as  a  fact  bf*  life.     On  the  other  hand,  we  are  told,  an 
edux:ational  system  needs  money  4nd  a  lot  of  it.*   I  maintain  that  a  lack 
of  money  should  never  be  used  as  an  excuse  for  inferior  performance. 
When  it  is  done,   it  is  a  confessicg|^  of  a  lack  of  dedicated  profession- 
alism. *  W  V 

I  recall  a  meeting  between  a  group  of  residents^   a  group  of  educa- 
tors, and  a  group  of  ch^pTains.     The  meeting  was  scheduled  to  discuss 
mutual  interest  and  cooperation.     Within  two  or  three .minutes ,  it  lost 
meaning  because  one  participant  said  in  anger;     "I  know  we  -have  a^  rot- 
ten educational  system.     But  don't  blame  us.     Blame  the  people  up  front 
who  won't  give  us  the  money  to  have  a  good  one."    The  meeting  deterio- • 
,^rated  and  the  resident  leaders  walked  out,   disappointment  in  their  eyes, 
puzzled  and  disheartened  with  an  individual  who  said:     ''Unless  I  get  a 
lot  more  money,  I  am  not  going  to  give  you  a  better  education." 

In  contrast,   one  of  th.e  good  programs  at  the  institution  in  which 
I  serve  is  being  conducted  by  4  Registered  Nurse  with  experience  in  nurs- 
ing education.     Designed  as  a  26-week  course,  it  features  weekly  films, 
class  work  with  definite  lesson  plans,  weekly  exarttinat ions  and  a, rigid 
system  of  control   to  detect  and  eliminate  those  not  interested  or  not 
willing  to  work.     When  the  program  was  presented  for  approval  the  nurse 
was  asked  how  much  it  would  cost**  "I  have  that  all  figured  out,"  was 
the  Response,  "And  I  am  worried  because  it  will  cost  pretty  much  and  I 
don't  know  how  to  get  the  money."    She  i^tesented  the  cost  breakdown. 
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The  entire  course  is  to  cost  just  $150.00!  Needless  to  say,  she  has  the 
money.     It  seems  a  perfect  example  or  traveling  light-^-  and  being  effec- 


tive . 


Attitudes  in  Dealing  With  the  Men 

Don' t  be  a  Racist 

Many. of        will  say:     "I  am  not  a  Racist.     I  try  to  give  everybody 
his  due.    %  try\to  treat  everybodV;   not  equally,  but  according  to  his 
specific  'needs  and-'.aspirations . "    Do  you? 

Gaorge  Clements  was  a  featured  speaker^at  the  1971  Midwest  meeting 
of  the  American  Correctional  Chaplains'  Association.    George   is  a  black 
Catholi-c  priest,  pastor  of  the  largest  blaclf  parish  in  the  cit-y^-of  Chi- 
cago, running  what  has  been  called  the  finest  educational  grade  school 
plant  in  all  of  bl^ck  America.     He  began  his  talk  in  this^^shion:  ^ 

I  really  do  not  know  wl^^  I,  a  black  man,  am  talking  to  you,  pre- 
dominantly a  group  of  white  clergymen.    I  realize  you  have  es- 
poused the  highest  ideals.     I  realize  you  work  probably  harder 

^      than  any  other  group  of  people  to  vitalize  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
that  we  should  love  one  another  as  individuals  withoyt  paying  '""^ 
attention  to  accidental  dif fe;:ences.     Yet,  I  say  to  you,^  every 
single  one  of  you  -is  ^^ac4.s,t.     You  are  white  racists.     I  say  - 
to  you  that  I  am  a  racist,  a  black  racist  and  I  think  this  is 
>tpie  of  practically  every  white  man  and  every  black  man  in  this  , 

^    ^^/^untry .  ^ 

It  is  a  sweeping  indictment  which  I  wduld  like  to  disown  but  at  the 
same  time  I   think  there  is  truth  in  it  and  every  single  one  of  us  must 
ask  ourselves  the  question  day  after  day  and  contact  after  contact:  "**'"Did 
I  deal  with  this  man  in  this  way  because  he  is  black  or  he  is  brown  or 
he  is  red  or  did  L  treat  him  exactly  the  same  with  exactly  the  same  cour- 
tesy as  I  would  treat  one  of  my  own  color.** 

At  the  board  meeting  of  the  American  Correctional  Association  held 
in  Omaha  several  months  ago  it  was  decided  th^t  the  Congress  of  Correc- 
tion this. year  would-  deal  with  topics     shared  by  the  entire  Association 
and  all  the  affiliates.     One  entire  day  was  spent  in  determining  the 
topics  of  greatest  importance  in  the  field  of  corrections.     I  submit 
that  list  and  call  your  attention  to  what  is  considered  tq£j.c  number  one 
tn  importance  by  correctional  administrators: 


/  ~  1.  Racial   issues  in  correct i5tts,^^ 

2.  ^Violence       '  . 

3.  Rights  of  people 

4.  Community-based  programs 
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5.  The  drug  scene  '  ^      ^  ^  .  . 

6.  Conimunications  in  the  criminal  justice  system 

7.  Relationships  of  mass  media  corrections 

_  •  -  / 

8.  Inmate  welfare 

*    9.  Probation  and  parole 

10.  Constructive  custody  and  control  (offender  rate  in  corrections) 

11.  Education  for  corrections  (Correctional  careers) 

12.  Correctional  response  to  outside  reform 

13.  Research  and  evaluation  i 
^4'.  Architect'ual  innovations 

15.  Fund  raising  techniques  in  corrections  ^^-^ 

16.  Major  administrative  trends 

Don't  be  a  Hegalocnaniac   ^ 


/    This  advice  maV-seem  ridiculous.     Superfluous  for  people  who  have 
definitely  shown  their  dedication/    Couldn't  they  get/better  paying  jobs 
in  some  other  fi/ld?     Have  they  not  shown  the  highest  regard 'for  the 
personal  digni^  of  the  men  for  whom  they  are  working?     Otherwise  they 
would  n^ver yoe  in  such  a  posit  ion- -often  unrewarding,  sometimes  dangerous 
Yet,   it  is/advice  given  very  seriously.     In  the  orientationj;iJ?offarns  giv- 
en to  nev/  officers  in  the  I  Hi  nois        tem,  this  point  is  one  which  finds 
frequent  mention. 

Prisons  actually  contribute  to  a  warped  sense  of  our  personal  worth 
as  compared  to  our  evaluation  of  the  wojrth  of  the  residents.     When  work 
must  be  done,  we  order  it  don§  but  it  is  the  resident  who  does  it.  If 
we  throw  a  cigarette  butt  down  on--Jthe  pavement,  we  are  not  .the  ones  to 
pick  it  up,_a  resident  does.     If  a  package  is  carried  from  one  section 
of  the  rempound  to  another,  you  will  see  an  officer  walking  along  beside 
an  inmate  who  is  carrying  the 'package.    When  the  men  return  to  their 
cells,  they  look  from  behind  bars  to  face  an  officer  who  has  freedom  of 
movement.     In  so  many  ways^-architecture,  routine,  work--the  impression 
is  given  and  may  become  a  part  of  the  correctional  worker's  psyche,  that 
the  man  who  is  a  prisoner  is  somehow  inferior  to  the  man  who  is  an  of- 
ficer or  an  educator  or  warden. 

Jules  Romains  in  his  Verdun:     Men  of  Good  Will  writes  of  this  as  a 
universn-l  tendency: 
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Delicacy  of  Feelrng        \  - 

I  sbmetrimes  fin^  myself  wondering, 
in  a  sudden  panic, 

whether  I'm  not  in  the  way  of  developing 
numb  patches  in  my  sensibility 
of  which  I  shall  never  be  cured  - 

Delicacy  of  feeling. 
What  a  wonderful  expression! 
•^^-..Shalls  I  ever  again  know 

wl^J^elicacy  of  feeling  is? 

I  may  be  nervous,  irritable, 
exasperated  by  trif'les , 
^   but  shall  I  ever  racover  that  sensitiveness 
which  ^s  the  mark  of  the  civilized 
and  mature  person? 

I  sometimes  see  myself  in*- the  future 
transformed  into  a  sort  of  invalid 
who  has  suffered  an  amputation  ^^-^^ 
-o^  all  his  delicate  sentime'nts , 
like  a  man  who  has  lost  all  his  fingers 
^nd  can  only  feel  things 
with  a  couple  of  stumps. 

There  are  a  million  like  that. 


/if  true  in  all  strata  of  society,  what  a  danger  it  is  in  the  abnor- 
m^-environment  of  a  prisoner/    May  I  draw  a  chart  for  you?     It  is  one 
used  in  orientation  programs  and  the  questions  g'o  like  this:     "Who  is  the 
most  important  person  in  this  prison?"    **Vho  is  next  in  importance?"  The 
chart;  of  answers  usually  given  has  thi^s  appearance: 


Warden 


Assistant  Wardens 


Captains 


Lieutenants 


Officers 


Residents 
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The  point  is  th^n  made  that  this  is  indeed  the  ladder  of  authority 
but  definitely  not  the  ladder  of  importance.     To  demonstrate  importance 
we  must  put  handles  on  this  ladder  and  then  completely  reverse  it  so 
that  it  look  like  this: 


Residents 


Officers 


Sergeants 


Lieutenants 


Captains 


Assistant  Wardens 


Warden 


The  resident  is  the  most  important  person  in  the  ins tiTirn:ott7-..aiLe 
officers  are  there  to  serve  the  functions "of  society  in  helping  the  re- 
sident, the  sergeants  exist  to  coordinate  thi^e^forts  of  the  officers. 
And  the  warden  is  there  only 'to  serve  as  a  coordinating  and  catalytic 
agent  to  make  all  seirvices  of  the  institution  viable.     And  so -the  c^ues- 
tion:     Should  servants  be  megalomaniacs?  '  y 


Consider  the  Self-concepX;^of  the  Resident 

Consider  the  eeif-concept  these  men  have  and  work  from  that  basis, 
s  good  management  .books  say-.  "It  is  important  to  note  that  the  self- 
'concept  of  the  _ind^vidual  worker  i g~l-g-nej:^d  at  the  ore-anizati©ftJ^  peril. 
We  might  sa>  the?Sme~.cif  correctional  educabi^n.     Le /me  quote  briefly 
from  a  book:     MotivaUon^4  Productivity,  written-^  Saul  W.  Gellerman, 
a  book  which  won  the  McKinsey'-^ndation  Award  fo/excellence  in  manage- 
ment literature.     On  pages  186  a>dv^7  Mr.  Gelle/nan  develops,  the~t^€a 
of  self -concept :  \  /  - 

How  do  sel f -concepts  grow?   .  . 

The  self-concept  is  rea^^^asocial  conce>t^2r^  people 
are  the  standards  ag a i n s t  wl7i?nVMii^^^^^j^  ^i^s  meas- 

ured and  defined.     Thus  ideas  of  supe r" i^r i t y ,"e q^^^fet^  and 
inferiority^  appear  as  the  child  encounters  other  people  and 
»  seeks  a  consistent  set  of  guidelines'to  fallow  in  dealing 
with  them.     He  discovers  what  kinds  he  cannot  do  well  in. 
Competence  begets  confidence  and  vice-versa;  a  sort  of  chain 
reaction  is  established  which  leads  to  a  more  or  less  con- 
sistent level  of  self-assurance  (or  timidity,  as  the  case  may 
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be)  which  may  last  a  lifetime  ....    However'  talents  do  not 
blossom  forth  automatically  into  an  appropriate  sense^ of  com- 
petence.   For,   in  addition  to  acquiring  a  relative  sense  of. 
how  well  he  can  do  tbings,  a  person  also  acquires  a  relative 
sense  of  what  he  deserves.     In  childhood,  a  sense  of  self-worth 
is  not  achieved  but  conferred;  it  is  the  attitudes  of  other 
-people  (especially  his  parents)  that  tell  the  child  how  muc^ 
of  an  intrinsic  claim  he  has  on  the  attention  and  indulge^^ce 
of  others.     The  degree  to  which  a  child  is  made  to  feel  wel- 
come or  unwelcome,  valued  or  worthless,  has  a  great  deal  to 
do  wi^  what  kind  of  reception  he  learns' to  expect  from  others. 
It  tlierefore  colors  his  willingness  to  try  to  do  things  well, 
quite  apart  from  his  ability  to  do  them  well. 

I 

\       If  you  will  notice,  there  are  two  thoughts  contained  ik  this  quota- 
tion:   (1)     competence  and  (2)     self-worth.     I  submit  that  a! large  number 
of -men  with  whom  we  deal  have  a  great  amount  of  competence  but  that  a 
large  number^  of  the  men  with  whom  we  deal  do  not  have  the  sense  of  sel f - 
worth .    These  men  are  able  to  do  things  well  but  they  withdraw  and  \^ill 
not  try  to  do  things  well.     And  so  one  of  the  great  objectives  of  a  cor- 
rectional educator  is  to  motivate  and  to  show  by  a  genuine,  all-consum- 
ing,  dedicated  interest  in  each  'of  the  students  that  this  ma.n  is  really 
worth  something.^  'Until  w6  get  that  concept  across,  we  will  never  be  stble 
to  produce  anything  but  a  completely  competent  criminal. 


Attitude  Toward  Yourself  -  An  Epilogue  , 

,^  In  coping,  with  frustration^  in  dealing  with  obstacles,   in  surmount- 
ing dif  f  iculti-es ,  in  walking  with  men  and  talking  with  king6,  it  is  im- 
portant--that  we  gain  and  retain  a  constant  sense  of  cheerfulness.  I,  have 
'  one  story  to  Illustrate  this.       "  ^  *  *        .  y 

- ^  • . / 
Archie,   in  the  classic  .talres  of  Don  Marquis,  i^a-  the.  cockroach  who 
\  writes^  the  biography  of  Metiitabel',  In  alley  cat.  '  Mehitabel 'hated  kit- 
tens but  being  an  alley  car,-s.he  borfe  them  regularly.     One/ of  her.  amours 
was  a  French^ tomcat  who  taught  her  a  number  of  French'words  ,and  phrases: 
toujours  -  always;  gai  -  happy;  je  t'aime  -'^I  love  yoV.     After  some  dal- 
liance, Mehitabel  became  gravid  and  her  French  conspi;tsoaglxt  other  con-t 
q^sts.     In  the^^urse  of  time  the  progeny  arrivedl  l^^eliirfe^a^et^a 
them.     She  hated  to  feed  them,  move  them,  .clean  them,  \Finall^'^~-slie  shook  ' 
het  head  and  said:     "Toujours  gai,  wothehel4^  Vot^^t^^^l /^^othehellT^^I^^ 
submit  that  in  the  great~~i^^j^you  have  before  ,^0^,  the  philospphy  of  M^,;^^^^^^ 
hetabel  will  be  frequently  nec^sary  to  sustain  ^ou.  . 
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y  Introduction 


Half  of  the  American  adults  ove.r  2S  cannot  re^ad  well  enough  to  get 
along  in  today's  society.     They  are  f unci:ional ly  illiterate.    The  defi- 
nition of  functional  literacy^is  expressed  in^erms  of  haying  the  skills 
required  to  get  along  in  today's  society.     This  means  being' abl^  to  cope 
.with  things  like  newspapers,   job  applications",  drivers  instruction  manu- . 
als,   income  tax  returns,   job  instructions,   television  guides.  ^Harman 
(1970)  said  that  half  the  population  in  America'  affluent  society  of  the 
^  seventies  could  not *cope  with  these  everyday  demands  for  existence, 
I  ^  '  ' 

The  Census  reports  at  least  20  percent  out  of  a  population  of  223 
million  adults,  which  points  to  some  45  to  47  million  adults,  fifteen 
years  of  age  and  over,  who  cannot  expect  to  get  or  retain  employment 
commensurate  with  their  i^tential  abilities  due  to  a  lack  of  basic  skills 

Since  the  passage  of*  the  Adult  Education>Act  of  1966  a  concerled  ef- 
fort has  been  made,  and  federal  funds  have  been  invested,  to  erase,  at 
least  in  part,   this  blot  on  the  pages  of  contemporary  American  history. 
A  significant  investment  has  been  made  through  state  grants,  teacher  - 
training  programs,  and  Special  exper imenta'l  demonstration  projects  fo 
come  to  grips  with  the  problem  of  America's  adult  illiterate  men  and.wo- 
men,  who  constitute  a  tax-burd6n,  rather  than  being  tax-paying  citizens. 
The  appropriation  of  funds  under  P.  L.  ,89-750  is  a  national  recognition 
of  the  problem,  and  an  all-out  attempt  to  marshal  resources   in  an  effort 
to  achit^ve  a  solutiqm.     For  the  most-part,   significant' inroads  have  been 
made  through  local/  state,  and  f ederal^e f forts  to  eradicate .  functional 
illiteracy  in  this  most  affluent  nation  of  the  twentieth  century. 


.One  group,  however,  ren^ains  on  the  outskirts  of  these  efforts  to 
ameliorate  the\literacy  problem  oi^^tlyg  United  States.  One  segment  of  the 
functional  illiterate  group  has^^mained^ on  the  other  side  of  the  track. 
Except  for  sporadic  and  uncoordinated/ local-effort s ,   this  group ^has  been 
a  drain  on  /he  tax  dollar  and  a  blight  on  the  national  ^e«e .    This  group 
has  been  and  will  continueyto  be  the/ forgotten,   the' neglected^  the  re-  ^ 

^^^cted,   tKe  men  and  women  ^ho  have  failed,  who  have  been  castigated  by 
s^etyyfor  their  failure^,  and  who--but  ptr\he  grace  of  God--will  falb 

^    agaiJny/.Who  are  these  me ^'  and  women,   the  forgotten,  the  neglected,  they 
rejec^^d  adult  illiterat/ed  of  twentieth  century  America?  ^  / 
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/      •  I. 

Who  are  ttiie  prisoners,  parolees,  probationer^  aS  American  society, 
thd  men  and  wc^men  who  live  outside-the-law,  whose  bel^aviors  are  anti- 
soihial?    The  answer  to  this  question  is  a  picture  pf'the  academically , 
vo  :ationally ,  and  socially  deprived  segment  of  American  society.  The 
Adilt  Education  Act  of  1966  describes  the  bulk  ofj the  prison  population 
of  the  twentieth  century '^hose*^  adults  who  by  virtue  of  their  defici- 
encies in  corajnunicatio'tis ,  computation,  or  social  reTationshjip  slilAs  are 
.substantially!  impaired  in  their'  capability  of  getting  or  retaining  em- 
ployment comniensurate  with  their  real ''ability  (U.  ,S.  Congress,  ]9ib6).!'  . 
The  Adult  Education  Act,  passed  by  Congress  in  1966  and  amended  i/n 
was,  and  is,   a  national  recognition  of  the  critical  education  problem 
facing  the  American  nation  in  these  times  of  strife  and  stress.  The 
problem,  in  its  most  simplified  forin,  is  a  question.    How,   in  this  nation 
of  affluence  and  upward  mobility,  can  the  substantially  large  segment  of 
the  population  be  denied  the  right  to  these  national  benefits  by  their 
own  academic,  social,   civic,  and  vocational  limitations,  be  afforded  an 
equal  opportunity  to  achieve  and  enjoy  the  personal  satisfactions  and 
social  benefits  of  a  free  society? 


The  jails,  workhouSes,  penitentiaries,  and  reformatories  of  the  na- 
tion admit,   control,   ani  release  an  estimated  3  million  individuals  each 
year.     This  is  roughly  lalf  the  population  of  New  York  City.,    On  the 
average,  approximately  1.3  million  people,  greater  than  the  population 
of  any  of  15  states,   arle  under  correctional  authority.     The  average  daily 
population  in  corrections  in  1975  is  projected  at  1.8  million  (American 
Bar  Association,   1971)  .1 


Corrections  officials  estimate  that  85  percent  of  state  prison  in- 
mates are  school  dropouts.     This  means  that  over  one  million  persons  in 
theUnited  States  penal  institutions  and  correctional  settings  lack  thfe 
scnoSlring  required  to  enter  and  maintain  gainful  employment.     The  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  estimates  the  average  edufcational  ^achievement  s(t 
fifth  to  sixth  grade  level  (American  Bar  Association,  1971).     These  men 
and  women  manifest  a  distorted  value  system,  the  majority  are  insecure, 
exhibit  little  self-discipline,  have  a  low  self-image.     Forty  percent 
are  without  previous  work  experience.     In  light  of  the  academic,  voca- 
tionafejfj^  and  s*6ciTi|l  deficits  of  this  substantial  segment  of  American  so- 
ciety, is  it  any  wonder  that  they  represent  a  failure  of  the  'American 
system. 


Correctional  officials  describe  the  average  state 
this  way:  85  percent  are  school  dropouts;  the  average 
tainment  is  the  fifth  or  sixth  grade;  the  .average  I.Q. 
are  mentally  retarded;  40  percent  are  without  previous 
most  have  a  distorted  value  system;  the  majority  are  i 
littVe  self-discipline,  .and  possess  a  low  self -image. A^MoSt  lytnpor ta;i't , 
96  pLxfent  will  walk  the  street  as  free  men  after  arj/^yerage  stay  of  two 
year^./ 


prL^on  inmate 
ediication^  at- 
i$l  8.5;'  2tJ  percent 
rk  experience; 
ecure  /  exhibit 


/ 


long  run  than 


/  /The  criminal   law  cannot  be  more'  effectiveWi 
qi^tlrt^^^of^the  correctional  procedures  which  ar^,6rought  int^  play. 
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we  must  never  f qrg^' is  that,   barring  few,  every  inmate  of  our  prisons 
is  dtie  to  mix  and  mingle  again  in  society,  sooner  or  >late^  (Jaworski,. 
1970).^    President  Nixon  noted  Ln  a  memorandum  to  the  Attorney  General 
almost  a  year  ago:    ^Today,  at  /feast  40  percent  of  all  offenders  re- 
leased from  custody  eventually  return  to  prison.     The  FBI  Crime  Reports 
for' 1968  show  that  82  percent  of  a  sample  of  offenders  arrested  in  1967- 
68  had  been  arrested  previously.     In  spite  of  the-fact^at  they  have  " 
been  exposed  to  the  presumably  beneficLent  influences  of  the  home,  the 
church,   and  the  school,   they  stumble  from  one  mud  puddle  of  life  to  an- 
other .    .  .   (Beto,  1960).  /  " 


A  Look  af  the  Correctional  System? 

The  correctional  system  does  not  correct.     Time,  January  18,  1971, 
describes  the  Ara^tican- correctional  system, as  a  hodgepodge  of  uncoordi- 
nated instituti/ns  run  independently  by^ almost  every  governmental  unit 
in  the  United /States .    Most  offenders  have,   at  some  point,   been  incar- 
cerated in  on4  of  the  4,047  county  jails  or  similar  local  lockups,,  the 
worst  of  tho^  correctional  evils.     The  jail  mess  is  typified  by  New  Or- 
leans' -Par;ifsh  Prison,  which  Time  describes  as  a  putrid  pen  built  in  1929 
to  hold  500  prisoners,  but,  which  in  1970  was  housing  850.     Many  four- 
bunk  ceUs  hold  seven  inmates.    Mattresses  smell  of  filth.     Toilets  are 
clogged/    Education  is  unheard  of  (Time,  Jan.   18,  1971). 

/The  idea  that  imprisonment  corrects  criminals  is  a  myth.  Before 
M±e /eighteenth  century,  prisons  were 'mainly  for  the  debtors  and  accused. 
tW  convicted  were  punish'^ed- -swiftly  and  completely.     There  was  no  turn- 
ing back  from-the  slice  of  the  guillotine.     In  1870  in  Philadelphia,  the  . 
Qiiakers  started  a  humatne  altetnative  to  the  practice  of  corporal  punish-  ' 
meat  which  had  .pervadeii  corrections  for  centuries.     The  Quakers  intro- 
dticed  the  cage  concept.     They  locked  the  convicted^  in  solitary  cells, 
'until  death  did  them  take.     Today,  Amerifi^a  is  punctuated  with  these  cages. 
The  idea  of  education  or  training  is  anathema  to  the  notion  of  caging. 
Most  states  provide  no  usable  training.^    In' this  perverse  climate,  the 
prisoner  is  expected--by  osmos^is,  no  doubt--to  become  socially  and '^civi- 
cally  responsible,  economicaMy  efficient,  and  to  develop  that  ultimate 
goal--a  positive  self-image.   ^But,  he  is  given  no  chance  to  reach  these 
noble  ends. 

Inxthe  first  week  of  September  1971,  Time  magazine  confirmed  the 
fact  that  the  grim -prediction  of  a  man,   that  he  would  not  leave  the  Cali- 
fornia prison  system  alive>  came  true  (Time,  Sept.  ^6,   1971).     In  one  of 
the  bloodiest  prison  upheavals^ in  modern  times,  George  Jackson  was  killed 
while  attempting  to  escape  from  California  State  Prison  at  San  Quentin. 
With  jpim  died  three  prison  guards  aMtw>.  fe  1  liiJw  inmates.     The  bloody 
carnage  lasted  only  a;  few  tragic  minutes,  ^but  in  that  time  the  gauntlet 
was  thrown.  ^  A  society  founded  on  promise  of  salvation  for  the  lame,  the 
halt,  the  sick,  and  a  guarantee  of  equal  opportunity  for  all  men  was 
taken  to  task.    The  so-called  tenets  of  the  American  penal  system  were 
shaken  to  the  foundation.     The  reports  of  rehabilitation  and  correction 
as  primary  goals  of  the  pena]   system  were  suspect  in  light  of  the  riot 
report  and  pictures  of  25  prisoners  stripped  naked,  manacled,  and  forced 
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to  lie  on  the  prison  ground  for  six  hours.     In  a  feature  article  in  the 
September  27  issue  of  Time,   the  tragedy  of  corrections  is  described: 

At  9:44  on  a  drizzly  overcast  morning  ...  a  radio  loudspeak- 
er snapped  out  the  order  to  attack.     Through  the  stinging  mist 
of  QS  pepper  gas  dropped  by  Viet  Nam-style  helicopters,  yellow- 
clad  troopers  set  off  a  barrage  of  rifle  fire  from  atop  30-ft. 
prison  walls.     More  than  500  off icers--armed  with  shotguns,  ri- 
fles,^ pistols,   and  clubs--charge4  into  the  crowded  compound, 
shooting  as  they  ran.     Sporadic  firing  continued  for  nearly  an 
hour.     When  the  one-sided  battle  was  over,   lawmen  representing 
the  State  of  New  York  had  killed  26  convicts  and  nine  .    .  . 
hostages  .   .  •.  That  was  Attica  (Time,  Sept.  27,  1971,  pp.  18- 
19). 

The  violence  at  Attica  sent  tremors  throughout  U.   S.   prisons.  One 
uprising  took  place  at  Baltimore  city^jail,  where  some  200  prisoners, 
nearly  all  unconvicted  blacks  awaiting  trial,  rioted  in  the  mess  Hall,  * 
The  convulsion  of  confli&ting  values  and  emotions  put  in  question  the 
future  of  a  penal  system  that  most  responsibl^e  authorities  consider  a 
dismal  failure.     Many  officials,  including  President  Nixon,  hoped  that 
the  tragedy  would  give  a  sorely  needed  impetus  to  prison  reform.  Othe^rs 
worried  about  the  danger  of  a  new  rush  toward  repression  that  would*' make 
prisons  even  more  inhumane.^  Attica  had  a  population  of  2,250  prisoners., 
75  percent  of  whom  were  black  or  Puerto  Rican.     All  of  the  383  gu^ards 
were  white. 

Former  inmates  of  Attica  contended  that  solitary  confinerment  was 
frequ^r^ly  imposed  for  minor  infractions,   and  that  beatings  in  the  ele- 
vator en  route  to  "the  box"  were  common.     Inmates  were  allowed  only  one 
shower  a  week,  even  though. many  worked  (for  as  little  as  25c  3  day)  in 
ttie  metal"  shop,  where  temperatures  exceed  100^.     One  bar  of  soap  and  one 
roll  of  toilet  tissue  were  the  maximum  allotment  each  month.     There  was 
little  useful  vocational  training.  -  ^ 

Many  inmates  were  incarcerated  for  violent  crimes;  many  were  there 
for  lesser  offenses.  At  Attica,  they  were  treated  without  distinction, 
as  numbers  of  niggers  or  animals  to  be  caged.  Rev.  Charles  F.  J^illiam, 
of  St.  Paul's  United^Church  of  Christ,  in  a  sermon  at  the  funeral  of  one 
of  the  deceased* guards  stated  that  Attica  is  a  part  of  the  tragedy  that 
is  the  World. 

\     What  is  this  tragedy?     This  is  the  tragedy  of  man's  inhumanity,  the 
failure  to  implement  the  American  dream  ip  an  operational  reality.  The 
American  Creed  Iiolds  that  this  nation  subscribes  to  the  doctrine  of  equal 
opportunity  and  recognition-  of  individual  worth.     These  tenets  can  t)e  im- 
plemented 'only  by  eoncertqfd  and  supported  national  effort,  operating  in 
a  state  and  regional  framework,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  disadvantagejd; 
^  to  change  the  behaviors  of  the  imprisoned. 

Attica,  according  to  Time,  Is  not  the  worst  of  the  4,770  American 
prisons  and  jails.  "  It  has  too  much  competition.     It  is,  however,  fairly 
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typical  of  a  penal  ^system  that  will  stand  to  attest  to  the  disgrace  of 
the  nation  and  the  failure  of  the  civilization  (Time,  Sept.  27,  1971). 

This  nation  does  have  a  responsibility  to  the  one  million  male  and 
female  adult  illiterates  who  are  incarcerated--supposedly  to  prepare 
them  for  reintegration  into  society  and  at  €\ie  same  tinije  to  protect  so- 
ciety against  them  until  they  are  able  to  function  as  fully  productive 
persons  in  the  free  world.     These  functional  illiterates'  cannot  and  will 
not  achieve  the  goal  of  social  and  economic  reintegration  and  producti- 
vity until  they  overcome  the  handicaps  of  academic,  vocational,  and  so- 
cial def icieticies.     In  1969,  under  the  Adult  Education  Act  of  1966,  funds 
were  made  available  to  support  a  program  designed  specifically  to  achieve 
the  goal  of  academic,  vocational,  and  social  development  of  the  function- 
ally illiterate  adult  population."  fhe  dividends  from  this  investment  of 
national  funds  will  long  be  coming,   as   functionally  illiterate"  tax-bur- 
dens are  transformed  into  productive  tax-paying  citizens. 

The  factors  of  historical  antecedent,  social  rejection,  and  physical 
isolation  militate  against  acceptance  of  responsibility  for  the  offender. 
Society  has  acknowledged  an  obligation  to  help  the  non-offender  adult 
illiterate  develop  skills,  knowledge,  and  attitudes  to  make  him  capable 
of  assuming  his  5<iurllf  role  in  the  community.     Yet,   the  one  million  il- 
1  itep^te^-orffenEers ,  96  percent  of  whom  will  walk  the  streets  as  free 
men  after  an  average  prison  stay  of  only  two'  years  (American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation,  1971>-?dntil  very  recent  times  have  been  denied  an  opportunity 
to  ex trlCfaTe-  themselves  from  the  cesspool  of  illitenacy. 

The  bulk  of  correctional  resources  has  been  and  continues  to  be 
spent  on  incarceration,  a  strategy  which  can'only  work  against  possible 
reintegration  of  the  offender  into  a  free  society.     They  are  cut  off 
from  schools,   families,  jobs.     They  have  no  chance  to  rise  above  the 
lej/el  of  illiteracy^.     If  the  correctional  system  is,   in  fact,  going  to 
correct ,   there  must  be  a  redirection  in  the  system. 


Adult  Basic  Education  in  Corrections  Program 

In  May  1969,   the  Educ^ti-on  Research  and  Development  Center  of  the 
University  of  Hawaii,  with, support   from  the  United  States  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, Division  of  Adult  Education  Programs,   initiated  a  program  designed 
to  promise  a  new  directioi;^  in  corrections  through  adult  basic  education. 
The  Adult  Basic  Education  in  Corrections  Program  is  a  vehicle  for  multi- 
disciplinary,   interagency,  and  interd>epartmental    marshalling  of  forces  to 
meet  the  neeas  of  the  men  and  women  irSthe  -state  and  federal  prisons  and 
reformatories.     This  is  a  model   for  redirection    in  corrections.  The 
program  is  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  the  critical  need  to  provide  edu- 
cational programs  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  adult  offenders  whose 
basic  academic,  vocational,  and  social  deficiencies  militate  against 
their  being  fully  functioning  persons  in  either  the  closed  or  open  so- 
ciety.    Three  distinct  but  related  outcomes  have  been  realized  thus  far 
Irom  the  program:     (1)   analysis  of  the  existing  situation,    (2)  systhesis 
of  a  conceptual  model  of  adult  basic  education  in  corrections,   (3)  design 
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of  66  models  for  delivery  systems  of  adult  basic  education  in  corrections. 

In  1971,  instructional  models  with  produced  or  selected  hardware  and 
software  will  be  designed  for  60  institutions.    This  is  a  drop  in  the 
bucket.     The  real  challenge  is  ahead--getting  adult  basic  education  in 
corrections  systems  implemented  and  operational  in  the  over  4,000  insti- 
tutions which  will  not  have  been  torched  thus  far--bringing  adult  basic 
education  in  corrections  to  over  one  million  academically,  socially,  and 
vocationally  deprived  adults.     Implementing  the  assumption  that  the  ex- 
tent to  which  systems  techniques  are  effective  in  bringing  about  positive 
change  in  a  system  depends  on  the  degree  tc^  which  the  environment  has 
been  prepared  for  introduction  and  operati;>n  of  a  new  system.     The  Adult 
Basic  Education  in  Corrections  Program  provides  and  has  included  a  train- 
ing counterpart  to  model  design  and  implementation. 

Since  the  progtam  onset  in  1969,   training  has  been  provided  to  182 
individuals  .and  it  is  arfticipated  that  1972  .will  Bee  training  of  another 
150.     In  developing  the  conceptual  model  of  adult  basic  education  in  cor- 
rections,  four  basic  techniques  were  used:     (1)  Modeling,  that  is,  the 
procesrs  af  producing  highly  simplified  but  controllable  versions  d^real  ■ 
life  situations,^  is  a  systems  technique  by  which  parts,   functions,  and 
processes  can  be  organized  and  combined  into  meaningful  wholes.  (2) 
Analysis ,  the  process  of  identifying  a  whole,  relating  the  parts  to  each 
other  and  to  the  whole  itself,  separating  the  parts  and  limiting  the  pro- 
cess so  parts  do  not  lose  identity  (Silvern,   1965).     (3)  Synthesis ,^ an 
innovation  consisting  of  identifying  parts  which  are  essentially  unre- 
lated, relating  these  parts,  combining  them  to  form  new  wholes,   and  lim- 
iting this  process  when  combination  is*either  not  possible  or  not  needed 
(Silvern,   1970).     (4)  Simulation,  the  testing  of  a  model  or  processing 
data  through  a  model  to  see  if  It  produces  predictable  results  (Silv'ern, 
1965a).  ^  '  , 

» 

A  generalized  model  for  producing  a  model  shown, in  Figure  1  (based 
on  Silvern,   1965a),   describes  the  way  in  which  analysis,  synthesis,  mod- 
eling, and  simulation  were  related  to  produce  the  conceptual  model.  ^In 
the  flowchart  models,  such  as  the  one  in  Figure  1,   functions  are  shown 
in  functional  blocks,  or  rectangles,  each  of  which  is  identified  by  a 
descriptor,  such  as  CONCEPTUALIZE  THE  SYSTEM,  and  a  point  numeric  cod^^ 
such  as  1.0,   2.0,   .    .  .n.     Sub- functions ,   such  as  EXAMINE  REAL  LIFE  Eli- 
VIRONMENT,  and  ASSESS  NEEDS  are  coded  1.1,  1.2,   .    .   .n.     The^ signal  path 
represented  by  a  straight  line  with  arrowhead  at  the  end  carries  objects, 
activities,  information  or  data  in  the  direction  of  the  arrowhead.  The 
feedback  signal(F)indicates  that  information  is  output  from  a  subsystem 
and  then  input  to  a  preceding  subsystem  to  create  a  closed  loop  and  con- 
trol output  of  the  preceding  subsystem.  ' 
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'Adult  Basic  Education  in  Corrections  Model 


The  conceptual  model  of  adult  basic  education  in  corrections  is 
shown  in  Figure  2. 


4 


A 


Overview  of  the  Mode^l  -.fe*  ^ 

The  Model  of  Adult  Basic  Education  in  Corrections^  provides  a  blue 
print  for  management  and  instruction  correctional  settings,  and  consti- 
tutes a  vehicle  by  which  it  is  possible  to-or^nize  parts,  functions  and 
processes  of  a  basiV^ducat ion  into  a  meaningful  whole  and  at  the  same 
time  insure  integration  of  education  with  other  elements  in  the  total 
sy.stem  of  correc tion>.  -  Hillier  and  Lieberman  (1967) -point  out  the  ten- 
dency in  any  organi^ati^onal  system  for  the  various  components  to  grow 
into  relatively  autonomous  empire^,  each  with  its  own  goals  and  values, 
thereby  losing  sight  of  the. way  in  which  the  activities  anfl  objectives 
of  the  separate  sectors  should  mesh  with  those  of  the  total  system. 
Reisman  and  Taft  (1969)   hold  that  it  is  not  unlikely  to  find  components 
of  a  system  working  at  cross  purposes.    Miller  (1969)  observes  that  the 
more  complex  the  system  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  allocate  available 
resources  to  contribute  to  tfhe  working  of  the  organization  as  a  whole. 

These  problems  are  manifest  in  corrections,  deriving  in  part  from 
historical  antecedents  which  emphasized  punitive  and  retributive  aspects 
of  criminal  justice,  and  heightejied  by  the  problem  of  allocating  resources 
to  support  potentially     incompatible  functions  of  industry,   security,  and 
education.    The  Model  of  Adult  Basic  Education  in  Correcjtions  is  designed 
to  provide  a  means  of  integrating  education  with  other  functions  of  cor- 
rections, and  offers  a  way   to  achieve  control  in  a  performance  context,^ 
through  continuous  appraisal  and  program  adjustment.     A  closed  loop  pat- 
tern insures  that  demonstrated  performance  will  be  evaluated  against  per- 
formance objectives  and  assigned  functions.  ^ 

The  judicious  use  of  analysis,  synthesis,  modeling,   and  simulation 
to  manage  adult  basic  education  in  corrections  should  eventuate  in  clearly 
defined  goals  and  purposes,  identified  methods  by  which  these  purposes 
can  be  achieved,   consideration  of  alternatives  in  terms  of 'consequences, 
and  evaluation  of  individual  progress  and  project  effectiveness,^ 


Functions  in  thg  Model  of  Adult  Basic  Education  in  Correct^^ons 

are  seveji  functions  or  elements  in  the  Model  of  Adult  Basic 
Education  Isn  Corrections  developed  in  Phase  I  of  the  University  of  Hawaii 
, Program:     (TO   conceptualizing  the  system;    (2)   processing  information; 
(3)  establishing  a  philosophy  and  assessing  needs;  (4)  defining  goats  and 
objectives;   (5)   formulating  plans;,  (6)   implementing  programs;  and  (7) 
measuring  outcomes  and  evaluating  individuals  and  programs.     Each  func- 
tion has  a  number  of  supporting  sub-functions,  with  every  function  and 
subf^mction  bearing  a  direct  relationship  *to  the  operation  of  the  total 
system. 


^Modcl  developed  in  part  in  a  project  supported  by  Grant  Nos.  OEG 
0-9-211006-4248(323)   and  OEG  0- 70-3431 (323) ' from  the  United  States  Office 
of  Education,   Division  of  Adult  Education  Programs. 
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The  relationships  between  among  the  Model  functions  are  shown  in 
the  first  level  detail  in  the  flowchart  model  in  Figure  2,  which  shows 
a  closed  loop  model  with  feedback  at  appropriate  places  to  exercise 
quality  control  and  guide  ongoing  changes  and^ad jus tments  within  the 
system.     Each  of  the  seven  major  subsystems  must  be  implemented  to  a- 
chieve  aji  effective,  efficient  system  operation. 


Conceptualize  the  System  (1.0).     The  basis  for  sound  educational 
management  is  a 'clear  statement  of  the  system  (Banathy,   1968).  'This 
system  description  including  all  elements  which  are  pairt;  of  the  system 
universe  can  be  accomplished  by  analysis,  which  should  serve  to  set  the 
limits  to  the  area  of  concern  by  separating  the  system  from  its  environ- 
ment and  relating  it  to  other  distinct  systems.     It  is  essential  at  the 
onset  to  identify  relationships  among  the  major  components  of  the  cor- 
rect ions,  supersystem,  elucidating,  roles  and  functions  of  industry,  se- 
curity,  and  education,  and  defining,  the  subsystems  of  correctional  edur  v 
cation,     This  Modgl  lb  Luace-rHed-wltli  adult  basic  educa.tion  in  correc-  - 
tions.     Therefore,   it  is  incumbent  upoiT^e  decision-maker  to  start  with 
a  working  definition  ,of  adult  basic  education.     This  Model  implements 
the  definition  of  adult  basic  education  given  in  Public  Law  89-750  (1966) 
and  91-230  (1970).     The  foundation  for  system  design  is  specification  of 
parameters-- the  system  requirements  in  terms  of  time,   facilities,  budget, 
personnel,  and  learners.  .         ^  1  . 


f^rocess  Information  (2.0).    The  Adult  Basic  Education  in  Corrections 
Model  is  an  informat ion  mode  1 .     To  achieve  an  efficiently  functioning  sys- 
tem,  there  must  be  provision  for  obtaining,   evaluating,  and  utilizing  in- 
formation.    Four  Rinds  of  information  must  be  at  hand:     input,  output, 
process,  and  environmental.     It  is  essential  to  know  what  the  learners 
are  like  at  entry  point;  what  they  are,  like  when  they , exit   the  system; 
.the  extent  to  which  any  adult  basic  education  activity  directed  to  goal 
attainment  is  effective;   and  the  relation  of  the  system  to  the  environ- 
ment'.    A  feedback  system  implemented  in  this  model  is  part  of  the  design 
to  provide  continuous  information  at  appropriate  operational  decision 
pciints  so  changes  in  the  system  can  be  made  as  a  f-eswlt  of  information 
received  about  the  environment  with  its  social,   cultural,  ^nd  value  fac-  • 
tor3.     Analysis  of  Information  about  the  general  prison  population,  learn- 
er subgroups,   the  cultures  and  social  structures  inside  and  outside  of  the 
institution  provides  a  basis  for  examining  a. philosophy  and  assessing 
needs .  ,  , 


*  Establishing  Philos'opfiy"|n3''Xs»ess  Need  (3.0).     A  system  cannot  func- 
tion effectively  apart  from  the  real-life  environment  o:^  which  it  is  a 
part.     Ln  (2.0)   focus  is  on  this  real-life  environment.     It  is  here'  that 
the  dynamic  conditions  which  combine  to  make  up  the  real-life  environment 
of  the  adult  offender  are  considered.     In  taking  into  account  social  and 
cultural  factors  and  v.iluc  systems,   there  is  an  implicit  obligation  to 
consider,  these. data  in -relation  to  the  target  population  of  offenders 
andxthe  two  environments  in  which  they  must  Irelate.     It  is  not  enough  to 
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think  of  the  paragieters  of  the  closed  environment  of  the  prison  setting, 
with  its  own  social  relations  and  structures,   subcultures,  and  conflict- 
ing values.     It  is  equally  important  to  consider  the  environment  of  the 
free  community  to  which  most  of  the  offenders  will  return.   ,K-'is  essen- 
tial to  explicate  the  underlying  philosophy  of  the  total  system  as  a  pre- 
condition to  assessing  needs.     It  is  here  that  immediate  and  long-raRfe*'' 
goals  of  the  correctional  system  must  be  taken  into  account .^_Jhe  philos- 
ophy of  any  setting,   that  is  the  statement  of  guiding  beliefs  about ' the 
purposes  erf  corrections  and  education,   the  rights,  respoiiaibrirrt.ies  of 
tWe  offender,  should  serve  to  establish  the  ideal  baseline  to  'use  in 
assessing  needs.     Analyzing  .the  existing  situation  and    comparing  it  to 
the  ideal  situation  implementing  the  setting  philosophy  should  result  in 
pointing  up  discrepancies  betw^sji^al  and  ideal.    These  discrepancies 
represent  ,needs  to  be  met.  -  '  * 


Define  Mission,  Goal,   and  Objectives  (4.0).     Systems  procedures  gen- 
erally are  defined  in  terms  of  two  basic  operations:     stating  goals  to 
resolve  identified  problems,  and  organizing  procedures  to  achieve  defined 
goals.    Ry-an  (1970)  holds  that  the  critical  point  in  use  of  systems  tech- 
niques is  reached  when  system  missi9n  and  goals  are  defined.     Goals  must 
be  implemented  in  objectives,  followed  by"priority  ranking  of  multiple 
objectives,  and  choosing  between  incompatible  objectives.     In  the  correc- 
tional setting  it  is  important  to  state  alternative  objectives  based  on 
profiles  of  individual  learners.    A  spectrum'of  objectives  should  be  a- 
vailable   to  implement  broadly  stated  goals  of  Adult  Basic  Education  in 
Corrections  and  facilitate  individualization  of  instruction.     The  Model 
of  Adult  Basic  Education  in  Corrections  defines  foup  basic  goals  of  cor- 
rections:    development  of  economic  efficiency,  development  of  social 
productivity,  achievement  of  civic  responsibility,  and  achievement  of 
self-realization  (Ryan  and  Silvern,   1970).     In  each  setting  these  goals 
must  be  implemented  in  sub-goals  which,   in  turn,  are  broken  down  into 
performance  objectives.     This  is  accomplished  as  terminal  performance 

*b'ehavloi;5,,are  identified,  conditions  under  which  these  behaviors  will  be 
demo;ist raited  are  named,  and  criterion  levels  of  acceptable  performance 

'are  stated.     Objectives  are  tools  to  guide  and  direct  management  and 
teach  ing^,,,^^The  re  fore ,  it  is  important  that  each  objective  meet  a  quali- 
ty test.    Ryan'*'(l'9-7G)">des,q?ribes  a  SPAMO  test  which  specifies  five  cri- 
teria for  quality  which  should  characterize  each  objective:  specificity, 
pertinence,  attainability,  measurability,  and  observability. 

Formulate  Plan  (5.0).     The  curx  of  educational  management  and  teach- 
ing lies  in  design  of  viable  plans/    In  the  Model  of  Adult  Basic  Educa- 
tion in  Corrections  these  plans  are  conceptualized  as  hypotheses.  The 
rationale  for  this  is  that  each  plan  should  be  he"td  as  tentative,  always 
subject  to  change  as  feedback  from  the  syftem  points  up  areas  where  change 
is  needed.    In  the  educational  plans  formulated  in  (5.0),  objectives  are 
detailed^  re,sources  and  constraints  identified,  parameters  modified  and 
possibly  solutions  Identified  and  evaluated.    Eval/Uation  of  alternatives 
and  subsequent  priority  ordering  leads  to  selection  of  best  alternative. 
This  is  the  plan  to  be  implemented. 
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Implement  Program  (6.0).    When  the  plan  designed  in  (5.0)  is  put  to 
the  test,   strategies  are  developed  to  create  learning  environments  and 
experiences.     The  environment  strategies  rest  on  consideration  of  ecolo- 
gical factors,  establishing  a  climate  for  learning,  adapting  or  designing 
facilities,  and  providing  for  individualized  and/or  group  instruction. 
An  adult  basi'c  education  curriculum  is  designed  and  implemented  in  units 
and  lesson  plans.     Hardware  and  software  are  selected  or  produced  involv- 
ing evaluation  and  selection  of  alternative  choices  of  materials-media- 
methods  mixes  to  utilize  various  combinations  of  personnel  and  facilities 
at  varying  cost  levels. 

Measuring  Outcomes  of  System  Operation  and  Evaluating  Individual 
Progress  and  Program  Effectiveness   (7.0).     Measurement  of  outcomes  is 
a  precondition  to  evaluation  of , project  plans  developed  in  (5.0)  and 
validation  of  strategies  implemented  in  (6.0).     Measurement  must  pre- 
cede evaluation,   as  the  data  produced  from  measuring  operations  outcomes 
and  products  will  provide  the ^basis  for  judging  system  effectiveness . 
Measurement  is  partly  a  function  of  performance  specifications  which  ^ 
should  spell  out  in  precise  measurement  terms  the  terminal  performance 
units  intended  to  eventuate  from  implementing  the  project  plans  and  stra- 
tegies. '  Sound  educational  management  Ikd  instruction  rely  on  selection 
and  use  of  appropriate  measurement  critCTia.     Measurement  must  "include 
internal  and '^external  criterion  tests.     Internal  tests  administered  im- 
mediately following  and  during  implementatiqn  of  project  plans  provide 
important  information  to  indicate  individual  progress  and  sugg^e'st  ad- 
justments of  the  system.     However,   it  is  only  through  the  external  tests, 
administered  in  the  form  of  long-term  follow-up  that  data  can  be  gathered 
to  indicate  true  worth  .of  the  project. 

Evaluation  is  a  process  of  determining  or  judging  value  of  perform- 
ance vr  assigning  values  to  performance  outputs.     Analysis  of  measurement 
data  is, the  basis  for  evaluation.     In  the  correctional  setting  it  is  im- 
perative to  implement  the  evaluative  function  internally  and  externally.' 
This  is^accomplished  by  use  of  self-evaluation  and  external  criterion 
evaluation,  and  by  taking  evaluation  on  two  time  dimensions,  immediate 
and  long-term.     The  only  way  to  evaluate  a  project  is  to  find  out  the 
extent  to  which  the  intended  product  is  being  turned  X)ut<^   This  means 
'cumparirtg  performances  implementing  learner  behaviors  or  products  against 
criterion  standards.     Evaluation  data  feedback  into  the  system  to  direct 
and  control  system  modification.     It  is  in  tha  ^evaluation  funcition  that 
accountability  is  achieved.     Feedback  from  evaluation  o^turns  to  the  sys- 
tem at  given  points- -assessment  of  needs;  definition  of  objectives,  for- 
mulation of  hypotheses,   testing  of  hypotheses,  and  measurement  of  progress 
Results  of  evaluation  can  change  goals  and  objectives,   introduche  new  in- 
formation  and  modify  needs,   alter  philosophical  basis  of  the  s^fetem,  in- 
troduce changes  in  project  plans,  modify  strategies  of  learning  experi-„ 
ences  and  environments,   and  change  testing  procedures  and  instruments.  ^ 
It  is  through  the  evaluation  function  that  system  effectiveness  and  ef- 
ficiency are  determined . 
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Conclusions 


The  story  of  the  one  million  functionally  illiterate  men  and  women 
in  the  nation's  correctional  settings  is  not  a  happy  one.     Attorney  Gen- 
eral Ramsey  Clark  challenged  this  nation  to  have  a  clear  and  generous 
meaning  of  equality  for  all.     He  has  called  on  us  to  strive  to  fulfill 
the  obligations  of  a  great  nation,  to  achieve  needed  reform,   to  offer 
fulfillment,  human  dignity,   and  reverence  for  life  (Clark,  1970). 


We  can--and  we  must--meet  these  challenges  by  superceding  the  cag- 
ing concept  with  an  educational  concept--providing  adult  basic  education 
for  the  men  and  women  in  every  local,  state,  and  federal  correctional 
institution  in  this  nation.     We  can  change  their  behaviors.    We  can  re- 
habilitate and  correct  thes^  outcasts  from  society.    We  can--and  we  must-- 
continue  to  bring  to  and  implement  in  every  jail,   penitentiary  and  re- 
formatory in  the  nation  the  model  of  Adult  Basic  Education  in  Corrections, 
and  thereby  achieve  redirection  in  corrections.    We  can--and  we  must-- 
develop  and  implement  systems  of  adult  basic  education  for  offenders. 
It  is  up  to  us  to  open  the  doors  for  over  one  million  Americans  to  a 
productive,  socially,  and  personally  acceptable  and  satisfying  way  of 
life. 
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Needs  are  discrep^ 
sired  (Ryan, 


is  and  wh^t  isde- 


When  the  real  life  environment  has  been  analyzed  and/a  philosophy 
has  been  established,   a  nee^s-'S'sBe^sment  can^^ke  plac^ 

The  needs  assessment  will  result  in  a  list  of  needs,  expres se5p<'*^^ 
in  terms  o'f  (1)  specified  changes  in  behaviors  of  learnejp»''^i\\a't  ' 
need  to  be  brought  about,  and  the  numberd^  of  learn^jf^^^r' whom 
these  behavior  changes  must  be  achieved-  and  (2)  o'rganlTzatf onat 
changes  which  are  required  to  make  reail^and  id^air'congru^nt  pro- 
gram additions  or  deletions  which  are  required  to  make  real  com- 
patible with*  the  ideal  as  expressed  by  post-release  job  and  so- 
cial requirements  (Ryan,  et  al . ,  1975,  p.  54). 

The  focus  of  the  papery  in  this  section  is  on  offender  needs. 
Eischen  begins  by  discxissing  how  offender  educational  needs  and  ways  of 
meeting  them  may  differ  from  non-offender  needs.    He  emphasizes'  the  need 
to  correla£e  what  is  taught  in  institutional  programs  wiA  what  the  of- 
fender will  have  to  do  to  earn  a  living,  pointing  -up  that  many  offender 
needs  are  not  currently  beirig  met.  *  • 

.  ^    The  next  four  pape^rs  ofter  insights  into  the  needs  of  offenders  from 
the  perspectives^  of  ex-offenders.     Elerbe  discusses  the  needs  of ^offend- 
ers, \ipon  entering  a  correctional  ins titution ,* their  corrective  education- 
al <^feds  ^nd  the  need  for  qualified  staff.     Lothridge  and-^tmes"  also ^dis- 
cuss  offender  needs,  with  'Jones  focusing  on  needs  of  female  offenders, 
and  nee;ds  of  oMenders  upon  being  released  from  an  institution.  Loth- 
ridge is  concerned  with  educational,  vocational,  ana  social  programs  and 
way's  in  which  they  are  currently  failing  to  meet  offender  needs.   '  John- 
soij  foc5uses  on  educational  needs  of  offenders. 
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In  the  microcosmic  world  inside  an  institution,  one  of  the  last 
things  a  con  thinks  about  is  furthering  his  education.     His  first  and 
foremost  consideration  is  being  able  ^o  do  his  time  'as  easily  and  as 
trouble-free  as  possible.     When,   and  if,  he  is  able  to  adjust  satisfac- 
torily to  life  "inside,"  then  perhaps,   if  he  is  properly  motivated,  he 
may  devote  some  of  his  energies  to  increasing  his  knowledge,  provided 
the  facilities  are  available. 

Educators  and  institutional  personnel  alike  seem  to  think  that  by 
providing  classrooms,   texts,  and  teachers--simijlating  the  public  school 
fenvironment--they  are  providing  an  ijdeal  educational  environment.  What 
all  of  them  seem  to  forget  is  that  the  men  attending  these  classes  re- 
belled against  just  such^a  setting  on  the  "outside"  and  their  primary 
reason  for  attending  while  incarcerated  is  because  it  looks  good  on  their 
institutional  records. 

'\For  those  very  few  individuals  interested  in  learning  to  better  them- 
selves,  the  classrooms  are  merely  a  convenience.     For  the  majority  of  the 
men  the  classroom  is  just  another  means  of  passing  time^  sometimes  pleas- 
antly,  sometimes  borin^ly,  and  if  they  happen  to  learn  something  while  at- 
tending,  so  much  the  better.     If  they  didn't  learn  anything,  so  what,  at 
least  it  helped  to  pass  the  time..  If  they  stay  in  the  institution  long 
enough  to  earn  a  diploma  of  one  kind  or  another,  whether  it  be  just  for 
good  attendance,  for  having  attended  a  nonsense   'social  adjustment*  course, 
or  for  just  taking  part  in  a  discussion  group,  it  again  looks  good  on  his 
record  and  the  institution  can  add  to  its  statistical  support  of  the- "fan- 
tastic" job  its  doing.     For  those  few  men  who  have  the  time  to  earn  a 
literacy,  elementary  or  high  school  diploma  in  those  institutions  where 
such  comprehensive  'programs  are  available,  the  educators  feel  they  have 
done  their  jobs  and  provide  little,   if  any,   further  guidance. 

There  is  little  correlation  between  what  is  taught  in  schoolrooms 
and  wh\at  the  man  has  to  do  to  earn  a  living  when  he  is  paroled.     Of  what 
use  is  algebra  t;o  a  truck  driver;  geography  to  a  mechanic;  good  English 
to  a  boiler  tender.     Because  certain  standards  are  set  in  the  public 
school  systems  does  not  mean  they  are  applicable  in  their  entirety  to  ^ 
LnstitutLons.     Most  men  have  at  least  an  idea  of^what  they  want,  or  would 
like  to  be  able  to  do  to  earn  a  lining.     Some  of  these  wants  are  thorough- 
ly unrealistic,  but  mo^t' of  them  are  not.    Most  of  them  tend  to  lean  to- 
ward the  mechanical  or  service  fields.     By  mechanical  I  mean  aufomotive, 
plumbi-ng,  buLlding,  and  by  service  I  mean  barber,  beaut^ician,  restaurant. 

Ideally,  due  to  lack  of  time  and  disinclination  to  learn  unrelated 
subjects,  programs  should  be  geared  to  teach  the  man  what  he  wants  and 
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heeds  to  know  in  order  to  function  adequately  in  society.  Realistically, 
this  requires  a  fantastic  shift  of  policies  by  state  legislators  and  in-' 
stitution  administrators.     It  is  not  even  enough  to  teach  a  man  to  be  an 
excellent  barber  or  a  good  electrician  if  the  state  will  not  li^-^se  him 
or  the  unions  will  not  let  him  join. 
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Introduction 

There  have  been  some  changes  in  the  correctional  institutions  for 
the  good  of  the  offender.     There  was  a  time  when  the  inmat^  looked  upon 
the  penal  setting  solely  as  a  place  of  punishment.     Today  with  prison 
reform,   this  image  is  slowly  being  destroyed.     No  longer  is  the  insti- 
tution using  the  inmate  strictly  as  a  labor  force.     The''  penal  institu- 
tions today  are  implementing  programs  that  are  beneficial  to  the  offend- 
er upon  his  release.     Because  these  programs  are  geared  to  the  needs  and 
the  interest  of  the  offender,   the  offender  has  a  better  chance  for  re- 
habilitation.    Most  penal  institutions  throughout  the  country  today  have 
added  basic  adult  education,  college  programs,  work-release,  and  voca- 
tional training  to  their  rehabilitation  programs.     Unfortunately,  concen- 
tration on  these  programs  alone  will  not  suffice  for  the  complete  reha- 
bilitation of  the  offender.     For  these  programs  to  be  successful,  they 
must  be  united  with  psychotherapy. 


The  Need  of  the  Offender  Upon  Entering  the  Institution 

When  the  offender  enters  an  institution,  he  is  placed  in  an  unbe- 
lievable and  terrifying  situation.     He  is  suddenly  snatched  away  from 
whatever  it  was  that  he  considered  real.     He  is  deprived  ,of  that  which 
was  meaningful  to  him.^   He  is  thrown  into  a  hopeless  situation  ar^iWre  is 
helpless.     The  offender  is  subjected  to  many  rules  and  regulations  which 
he  is  forced  to  follow  ;rules  which  are  enforced  to  control  his  thinking 
ability  and  his  6ehavlor.     He  is  stripped  of  everything  which  he  identi- 
fies with,   except  his "personal  problems  and  emotional  conflicts  which 
are  mainly  the  reason  for  him  becoming  an  offender.  ^ 

From  the  very  first  day  that  the  offender  steps  through  the  doors 
of  a  correctional  institution  his' rehabil itation  should  begin.  Conse- 
quently,  the  first  approach  to  the  offender  is  institutionally-centered 
and  not  individual-centered.     Concentration  should  be  placed  on  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  offender's  crime.     If  the  administrat ion  "of  penal  insti- 
tutions take  such  an  attitude,   I  feel  that  the  results  would  be  most  re- 
warding. ^ 

If  an  individual  approach  is  first  taken  with  the  offender,   it  would 
*help  the  offender  to  rid  himself  of  his  fears,  frustration,'  and  confusion. 
It  shou-ld  be  realized  that  the  offender  is. stripped  of  his  identjLty,  put 
in;;o  a  hopeless  situation  where  he  is  most  helpless.     In  a  situation  such 
as^this,  any  human  being  regardless  of  his  status,  needs  help  mentally.^ 
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This^  type  of  help  for  the  offender  could  come  in  the  form  of 'group  ther- 
apy sessions.     I  believe  that  if  this  approach  is  used  the  offender  can 
encounter  other  individuals  with  problems  similar  to  his.   'This  can  help 
the  offender  to  talk  of  his  personal  problems  and  conflicts  openly  in- 
stead of  keeping  them  within.     If  the  offender  encounters  another  offend-  • 
er  with  similar  circums'tances ,  this  could  lead  to  a  person-to-person  re- 
lationship with  someone,   and  when  this  happens,  the  offender  has  found 
someone  he  can  trust.     If  the  offender  can  relate  with  an  individual  he 
can  trust,  he  has  the  opportunity  to  move  towards  a  better  image  of  his 
surroundings  and  most  of  all,  he  can  develop  a  much  better  image  of  him- 
self. 


Needs  of  the  Offender  in  Corrective  Educatfon 

A  major  objective  in  individual  programs  inside  the  penal  institu- 
tion,  should  be  to  prepare  the  offender  to  function  in  a  successful  man- 
ner once  he, is  released.     These  programs  shouli.be  geared  around  the 
needs  and  the  interest  of  the  offender. 
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Vocational  Training 

Unfortunately,  with  the  emphasis  on  academic  education,  vocational 
training  has  taken  a  back  seat.  It  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
that  the  entire  population  of  a  penal  institution  is  not  capable  of  suc- 
cessfully completing  educ^atlonal  programs  to  the  point  where  the  comple- 
tion of  the  would  be  beneficial  to  him  upon  his  release,  there- 
fore,-tTTe  offender  who  is  academically  incapable  should  be  motivated  to- 
wards vocational  training.  Here  he  can  challenge  an  area  of  interest  to 
him,  and  this  would  most  definitely  benefit  him  upon  his  release. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Prison,  where  I  was  incarcerated  for  49  months, 
dird'not  have  a  wide-range  vocational  program.     Within  the  prison  were 
various  shops  tliat  produced  items  for  the  use  of  the  institution  and  state 
government.     The  shops  consist  of  the  tag  shop,  which  made  license  plates 
for  the  state  of  New  Jersey;   the  tailor  shop,  where  they  made  clothing 
for  the  inmates;   the  knit  shop,  where  they  produced  socks  for  the  inmates 
afid  other  state  institutions;   the  upholstery  shop,  which  produced  mat- 
tresses for  state  institutions.     Now  take  the  inmate  who  is  working  in 
the  tag  shop  who  has  a  ten-year  term  to  serve,   in  all  probability  he  will 
work  in  that  shop,  on  the  same  machine,  -until  his  release.     Now  after  his 
release  you  have  a  man  with  ten  years  of  experience  on  a  machine  without 
a  job.     He's  without  a  job  because  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey  the  prisons 
are  the  only  place  which  has  a  machine  that  produces  license  plates. 

Most  prisons  have  some  type  of  prison  industry  which  produces  items 
for  use,  such  as  the  various  shops.     These  shops  could  be  reviseii  so  that 
they  could  be  beneficial  to  the  inmate  who  works  within  them.     an  instruc- 
tor should  be  a  skilled  craftsman  in  his  trade  or  occupation.     With  this 
type  of  supervision,   the  inmate  will  be^ instructed  in  a  trade  or  skill 
that  will  qualify  him  to  find  gainful  employment  upon  his  release.  If 
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this  can  not  be  done,   they  could  use  the  employees  that  are  employed 
an  staff  as  maintenance  personnel.     Most  of  these  employees  utilize  the 
inmate  in  their  various  jobs.     Here  some  supervision  and  organization 
could  result  in  the  inmate  receiving  some  type  of  occupational  instruc- 
tion. 


Educational  Programs 

At  New  Jersey  State  Prison,  an  inmate  who  is  enrolled  in  the  college 
program  can  receive  an  Associate  of  Arts  degree  within  a  two-year  period. 
This  is  something  that  was  only  a  dream  five  years  ago.     To  an  individ/ial, 
other  .than  an  inmate  and  under  normal  conditions,   undertaking  two  yearW 
oi  college  can  be  relatively  easy  if  the  initiative  is  there.     With  the 
•Lnmate  it  can  be  relatively  hard,  because  he  first  needs  the  initiative 
and  motivation  to  undertake  such  a  program.     Even  with  initiative  and 
fnotivat ion,  the  inmate  is  handicapped.     He  is  handicapped  because  he  is 
not  given  adequate  time  to  concentrate  on  this  jstudies.     He  does  not  have 
prime  time  for  his  studies  because  of  his  obligations  to  the  prison.  How 
can  the  inmate  study  after  he  has  perf ormed^^i s  duties  for  the  prison? 
Believe  me  it  can  be  rather  difficult.     Even  if  the  inmate  is  given  time 
to  study,   the   location  or  area  in  which  he  has  to  do  his  studying  is  not 
favorable.     How  can  the  inmate  concentrate  on  his  studies  if  he  is  trying 
to  study  ia  his  cell,   or  in  a  wing  with  one  hundred  other  inmates  who  do 
not  h^ve  the  same  goal?     Distractions  are  unlimited    when  the  inmate^  is 
trying  to  concentrate  inSide  his  cell. 


Personal  Counse ling  ^  ^ 


I  feel  that  any  inmate  who  is  enrolled  in  an  educational  progra 
should  have  personnel  ayailable  to  him  to  give,  individual  counseling  af- 
ter he  begins  the  program  and  a  fol low- through  program  after  his  release. 
There  are  inmates  who  have  been  away  from  formal  education  from  five  to* 
twenty  years,   and  in  some  cases,   longer.     Only  through  their  every  d^y 
experiences  were  they  able  to  pass  and  receive   their  GED .     After  receiv- 
ing his  GED,  he  takes  on  the  college  program,   and  through  all  this,  he 
has  not  had  any  personal  guidance.     He  needs  personal  guidance ^because 
while  ht-  is  trying  to  receive  the  education  that  is  offered,  his  personal 
problems  and  conflicts  still  exist.     It  must  be  remembered  that  the  in- 
mate does  not  have  the  formal  college  campus  or  the  proper  time  it  takes* 
f^r  honest  comprehensive  study.     Of  course  .there  are  a  few  exceptions  who 
would  excel  under  almost  any  condtions. 

Take   for   instance  the  inmate,  who  is  enrolled   in  a  program  and  half- 
w<3y  through  completion  of  the  program,  he  receives  word  that  his  wife  is 
divorcing  him;  who  can  he  go  to  with  his  problem?     In  fact,  who  can  the 
{nmate  go  to  with  any  personal  problem?     It  is  impossible  fot  anyone  to 
c^ompri'hend  studies  under  such  personal  strains,  and*  harder  yet  for  ^  the 
inmate  >ecduse  he  has  no  C)ne  to  confide  in.     In  this  situation,   the  ^n- 
inatr  net^ds  qualified  personnel^,   such  as  the  psychologist,   the  psychiatrist 
and  the  social  worker  to  meet  his  needs  when  undertaking  educational 
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Conclusion 

From  my  own  observation  and  past  experiences  as  an  inmate  a't  New 
Jersey  State  Prison,  I  found  and  encountered  the  lack  of  qualified  per- 
sonnel to  meet  the  nfeeds  of  inmates  who  are  trying  to  rehabilitate  them- 
selves within  the  limited  amount  of  programs  and  facilities  i^ade  avail- 
able to  them  through  education.     In  the  state  of  New  Jersey  they  have 
implemented  the  Penit-^ntiary  Education'Ne twork  Program.     This  program 
has  approximately  228  inSiat-es  from  the  New  Jersey  State  Prison,  Rahway 
Prison,  Leesburg  Prison  and  Leesburg  Farm,  who  are  enrolled  in  college 
courses  through  Mercer  County  Community  College.    The  program  has  a  staff 
of  eight  instructors  to  insttuct  ten  credit  courses  to  the  228  inmates. 
The  program  also  has  on  staff  two  counselors  to  give  academic  service  to 
these  inmates  enrolled  and  other  inmates  who  plan  to  enter  this  program. 
At  New  Jersey  State  Prison  alone,  there  are  approximately  13,000  inmates 
and  they  have  just  added  one  man  to  their  staff  who  carries  the  title  of 
Inmate  IiidiYidual  Treatment,   to  meet  the  needs  of  the  13,000  inmates. 
As  one  can  see,   the  qualified  personnel  is  very  limited.    I  personally 
feel  that  there  Is  'an  immediate  need  for  reform  in  some  of  the  areas  of 
educational  programs  If  education  is  expecteji  to  fulfill  its  highest  po- 
tential as  a  productive  combatant  against  >erime  and  revolving  transit  of 
inrjlates  that  show  up  on  graphs  and  becqjne  statis tical  data  that  create 
n^yw  program^^  that  fail. 
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>ffiETIN§  THE  NEy)S  OF  OFFENDERS 

Bobbie  G .  Jones 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Most  female  offenders  returning  to  Chicago  from  such--Q^r actional 
institutions  as  the  Federal  Reformatory  for  Women,  Alderson,  vT^t^^Vir- 
;ginia;  Dwight  State  Reformatory  for  Women,  Dwight,  Illinois,  and  The" 
Cook  County  House  of  Corrections  for  Women,  Chicago,  Illinois,  have  not 
made  a  successful  re-entry  into  the  metropolitan  area  in  terms  of  em- 
ployment.    This  is  because  of  the  extremely  rigid  regulations  followed 
by  most  companies  of  not  hiring  the  ex-pffender  thereby  forcing  a  criti- 
cal situation. 

These  women,  incarcerated  without  marketable  skills,   find  it  diffi- 
cult to  acquire  them  while  in  a  prison  environment,   but  some  womenNare 
successful  in  spite  of  conditions.    Mass  keypunch  education' is  the  jnajor 
training  program  in  these  institutions.     The  demand  for  quali f i^^k^ey- 
punch  operators  is  declining.     The  institutions  seem  to  be  unaware  of  thi 
situation  or  have  over-invested  funds  in  such  a  way  that  if  this  program 
was  discontinued,   they  would  suffer  a  great  financial  loss.     But  is  this 
dealing  with  the  concept  or  philosophy  of  rehabilitation  that  the  correc- 
stional  institutions  imply?    Will  this  unmarketable  skill  acquired  in  pri- 
son help  a  female  offender  find  meaningful  employment  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago or  any  other  city  in  this  country?  . 

-  -       After  completion  of  a  prison  education  or  vocational  4:raining  course 
thj^  offender  is  still  under  a  tremendous  amount  of  social  pressure  to  se- 
cure employment  for  herself.     There  are  several   federal  employment  ^place- 
ment officers  located  in  Chicago's  federal  building  to  assist  offenders 
upon  release  to  secure  meaningful  employment.    Their  hands  are  tied  be- 
cause very  few  'companies  hire  ex-offenders. 

Some  companies  will  hire  the  female  offender,  but  usually  fit  her 
into  a  low  prestige  and  low  paying  position.     Most  companies,  however, 
follow  a  policy  of  not  hiring  ex-offenders  under  any  circumstances.  The 
employment  placement  officers  have  broken  through  some  barriers.  However 
many  companies  remai*\  adamant  in  their  decision  not  to  hire  ex-offenders 
because  of  preconceived  stereotypes,   attitudes,   and  beliefs  connected 
with  the  word'  "ex-convict . "    Due  to  these  negative  concepts  connected 
with  the  ex-convict  the  placement  of ficer ^usually  tries  to  channel  the 
offender  into  a  specific  job.     The  offender  then  applies  for  the  position 
at  random  not  recording  her  past  criminal  convictipn.     This  tactic  is  not 
always  ^successful .     When  the  conviction'  or  prison  record  is  discovered 
before  the  offender  is  hired,   thiis  is  considered  a  legitimate  reason  to 
disqualify  her  for  employment.     If  not  discovered  before  she  is  hired  it 
sometimes  is  discovered  after  she  has  been  employed,  and  the  discovery 
of  her  unrecorded  prison  record  is  usually  grounds  for  dismissal.  There- 
fore,  the  federal  employment  placement  officer  cannot  adequately  assist 
the  female  offender  in  securing  significant  employment. 
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The  111  inois  State""Bflip^loyinent  Service  will  usually  refer  the  offend- 
er to  available  positions.     However,   the  female  offender  finds  that  the 
same  social  stigma  attached  to  her  past  prison  record  on  the  federal  ^ 
level  also  exists  in  local  employment  practices.  ^ 

Most  rehabilitation  counselors' handle  their  clients  the  same  way,  - 
in  referring  them  to  available  jobs.    This  is  usually  a  simple  procedure. 
The  counselor  locates  job  possibilities  and  informs  the  ex-offenders  of 
f,hese  positions.     The  offender  applies  for  employment  at  random  and  fal- 
sifies the  employment  application  in  order  to  secure  the  position. 

There  are  not  enough  rehabilitation  programs  or  services  available 
that  are  geared  towards  the  female  offender's  specific  and  unique  needs* 
There  are  a  few  programs  in  the  city  dealing  with  male  offenders  and  some 
of  their  needs  in  relation  to  adjusting  from  prison  to  community  living. 
However,    the  female  is  excluded  from  these  programs  because  they  do  not 
fit  her  specific  needs. 

The  female  offender  should  be  made  aware  of  resources  in  the  commu- 
nity which  she  should  be  able  to^utilize  to  help  her  achieve  a  successful 
re-entry  into  society.     Thus  she  can  become  an  integral  part  of  her  par- 
ticular community.     But  until  the  employment  policies  of  not  hiring  ex- 
offenders  is  revised  or  dropped  from  employment  practices,  until   the  pri- 
son school  is  up-dated  to  standards  within  the  communities,  the  female 
offender  will  not  be  able  to  secure  meaningful  employment  from  any  train- 
ing received  while  incarcerated. 


MEETING  THE  NEEDS  OF  OFFENDERS 


Zorina  Lothriidge 
Detroit ,  Michigan 


•  Preface 

While  serving  a  five-year  sentence  in  the  Federal  Reformatory  for 
Women  at  Alderson,  West  Virginia  I  obtained  a  General  Education  Diploma 
and  began  working  in  the  education  department  as  a  clerk- typist .  At 
thi^s  time  I  had  completed  every  course  available  in  the  Academic  Program, 
including  clerical- course s  .  Ml 

During  my  three  years  at  Alderson  I  noticed  the  high  rate  of  recid- 
ivism.    Inmates  seemed ^to  come  to  Alderson,  serve  their  time,   leave,  and 
before  long  return.     I  began  tp  think .  about  4:his .     Why  were  these  people 
continually  returning;  why  could 'they  not  make  a  life  for  themselves  out- 
side of  thi,s  place?     It  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  definitely  something 
lacking  in  the  system  of  corrections.     Then  I  began  to  wonder  how  would 
I  stay  on  the  outside.    What  would  I  do  upon  my  release.     I  ha.d  taken 
ever-yxh±rig-«v^ilable  to  ine  academically  at  this  time',  yet  I  had  nothing 
concrete  to  plan  on  for  a  living  once  I  was  released.     Being  the  mother 
of  two  it  is  very  important  to  roe  that  I  be  able  Co  ren^ain  outside  ©f  an 
institution.  t^*^ 

I  then  tried  for  and  was  accepted  in  a  vocational  training  pjrogram, 
only  to  discover  that  the  equipment  used  in  training  was  out-of-dSte  and 
no  longer  in  use  outside  of  the  institution.     I  looked  back  to  th^ edu- 
cation department  for  an  answer.     Through  the  encouragement  of "Dr.  Jac- 
quelen  L.   Smith,  PrincipaT^f  the  education  department,  and  Mrs.  Ruth 
K.  Bostic,  my  caseworker,  plus  many  others,  I  attempted  and  succeeded  in 
being  accepted  by  Wayne  State  Universi ty, ^ where  I  am  in  my  second  quarter 
of  classes. ^   My  sincere  thanks  for  the  opportunity  to  express  my  thoughts 
concerning  the  way  in  which  inmates  view^the  educational  programs  in 
federal  institutions* 


Needs  of  Offenders 

While  incarcerated  -act  Alderson  I  was  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
greater  emph.asis'x'vrB^  placed  on  confinement  than  on  rehabilitation.  This 
was  Remonstrated  by  the  attitude  of^he  administrators  and  staff  in  all 
phases  of  this  particular  penal  society.     The  majority  of  us  here  are 
aware  that  studies  have  indicated  a  lack  of  formal  , education  may  be  one 
of  the  root  causes,  of  crime.     Therefore  it  would  seem  as  if  the  correc- 
tional administrators  would  attempt  to  set  up  programs  to  motivate  in- 
mates toward  more  formal  education.    The  formal  setting  jjn  a-classroom, 
with'  the  subject  being  the  t^^hree  R's,   is  not  attractive  to  an  inmate, 
but  it  the  motiy^ion  were  there,  mouivation  that  can  be  achieved  through 
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the  informal  setting  of  a  discussion  group,  more  and  more  res'idents  would 
become  interested  in  education  and  seek  out  a  formal,*  basic  education. 


^Informal  discussion  groups  with  revolving  topics  such  as  material- 
ism, dignity,  racism  of  all  kinds,  philosophies,  and  parole,  are  desir- 
able mediums  of  education.     Classes  on  how  to  deal  with  bureaucracies 
particularly  those  faced  by  inner  city  people.  Welfare  rights,  tenants' 
rights,   legal  aid  programs  and  social  problems  are  the  type  of  classes 
that  woiild  appeal  to  the  overall  population  and  be  beneficial  as  well 
as  reliant.  /       ^  -  .  * 

The  at^ixude  of  the  staff  carries  the  ball  in  any  rehabilitation 
program.     With  the  right  attitude  coming  from  the  staff  th^  biggest  ob- 
stacle >n  rehabilitation  wpuld  be  removed.     Motivation  is  Che  greatest 
obstacle  confronting  th^  educational  process  in  institutions. 

Staff  members  are  the  medium  with  which  these  blocks  can  be  over- 
come.    It  is  not  easy  for  most  residents  to  gain  motivation  on  their  own, 
it  has  to  come  from  someone  or  something  else.    There  should  be  more 
trained  and  interested  staff  members  to  work  with  residents  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis  giving  them  the  incentive  .and 'motivation  necessary  to -want 
to  better  their  position  in  life.     Being  in  prison  is  punishment  enough; 
when  incarcerated  with  no.  one  showing  an  interest  in  you  or  encouraging 
you,   it  is  easy  to  give  up  or  quit,   and  not  try  to  build  a  future.  Ev- 
eryone cannot  be  helped  but   there  are  many  who  can  and  should  be.  You 
cannot  lock  a  person  up  and  ignore  them  and\  expect  them  to  change  them- 
^selves.  ' 


Educational  Programs 


^    The  educational  programs 
er  a  wider  area  of  interests  a 


v. 

n  institutions  should  be  broadened  to  cov- 

_  _  ^  ^5  well  as  job  opportunities.     The  diverse 

needs  of  different  types  of  instates- -youth,    long^timers,   first  offenders-- 
wo^ild  have  a  much  better  chance  of  being  met  if  individual  treatment  were 
available,  and  rr^ore  programs  of  better  quality  were  offered  to  the  indi- 
vidual which  would  be  either  motivating  or  cqncrete  useful. 

One  complaint  residents  have  about  the  present  educational  programs) 
is  that  they  do  not  cover  a  wide  enough  area>'^  and  that  the  courses  off^ed 
are  not  designed  to  help  the   individual  adjust  to  and  find  out  where  she 
fits  into  society.     Another  complaint  is  that  the  programs  offered  are 
inadequate,  because  they  are  only  offering  a  part  of  what  is  necessary' 
for  a  resident  to  become  self-supporting.     Educational  programs  should 
be  designed  to  afford  the  resident  the  opportunity  to  continue  on  as  far 
as  her  ability  will  allow.    After  completion  of  .the  G.E.D.,'  residents 
^re  poaced  on  jobs  that  they  have  no  interest  in,  i^/hile  their  talents  and 
abilities -are  ignored.    The  average  inmate  is  as  ill-equipped  upon  her 
release  to  cope  with  society  as  she  was  when  she  entered  the  institution. 
In  our  complex,  mechanized,  specialized  society  the  individual  without 
a  formal  education,   job  skills,  or  a  natural  talent  is  extremely  handi- 
capped.    The  individual  released  from  an  institution  is  at  a  total  loss 
because  she  also  carries  a  prison  recorxJ. 
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Opportunity  ^  •      *  ' 

In  the  correctional  society^  in  wh^ich  I  was  confined,  educational 
programs  were  instituted  whereby  youthful  offenders  under  thirty  were 
allowed,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  to  attend  classes  leading  to  the  6qui- 
val^nt  of  a  high  school  education.     Those  over  thirty  were  discouraged 
from  attending  classes.     Many  residents  have  less  than  a  sixth  grade 
edCication  level,  and  if  , they  happen  to  be  .past  the ''age  of  thirty  they 
are  made  to  feel  that  they  are  too  old  to  develop  their  mind.     Age  should 
lot  be  a  Eact^l^-vjji  determining  who  should  and  who  should  not  attend 
classes.     Anyon^'x^g'ardl ess  of  age,. who  has  the  need  and/or  desire  to 
fuVther  their  educa^t^n  should  be  encouraged  to  3o  so.     Basic  education 
is  Wcessary  for  ever^j^e .  shoijld  be      qui  red' that  each*  person  be 

ableXto  read  and  write.  ^  ^  ^ 


""^^  '-GaxapehsatLon 

More  residents^^^uld  take  advantage  of  the  existing  educational  pro- 
grams availaW'e  if  it  were  not  for  ^the  fact  that  they  need  the  monetary 
'•..compensation  received  from  assignment  in  other  areas.     If  there  were  com- 
pensation for  attending  classes  there  would  be  a  greater  enrollment  and 
a  lower  rate  of  dropouts*     There  should  be^  a  means  of  checking  the  rate 
of  progress  as  criteria  for  payment.     It  is  as  "s:iecessary  to  have  money 
in  an  institution  as  it  is  to  have  money  outside  of  one.     The  existing 
compensation  given  to  youths  in  the  form  of  the  meritorious  student  al- 
lotment is  available  only  to  those  under  thirty. 


Awareness  ^ 

^    S  •  '  • 

Residents  express  the  desire  to  be  informed  of  th^  opportunities  for 
employnxent  that  are  open  to  them  as  ex-offenders.     The  majority  of  us  are 
unaware  of  the  possibilities  of  employment  with  a  felony  conviction.  We 
are  not  informed  of  nor  have  any  means  of  acquiring  knowledge  of  job  op- 
^^ortunit  ie's .     The'  positions  open  to  ex-felons  change  within  the  different 
states.  .  , 


Vocational  Training  .  '  '  • 

The  vocational  programs  offered  at  Alderson  do  not  enable  arr  inmate 
to  qualify  for  and  compete  for  a  well-paying  job.     In  the  bus-ines5'  edu- 
cation depar-^^t,   courses  in  typing  and  bookkeeping'  as  well  as  filing 
are  offered.     Only  the  basic  skills  can  be  acquired.     There  is  no  oppor- 
tunity for  specialization  in  any  field  of .  secretarial  work.     The  averag"^^^- 
person  can  type, a  page.     What  the  offender  needs- is  a  chance  to  speciali2;e 
in -any  area  of  office  work,   such  as  medical  secretary  or  personal  secre- 
tary.    There  is  no  way  to  gain  the  position  of  an  accountant  vith  six 
weeks  of  bookkeeping ,  expe rience,..    There  .are  inmates  working  in  the  ac- 
t:ounting  departments  in  institutipns,,   but  they  are  the  ones  that  came  to 
the  institution  "with  these  skills,  not  those  who  need  the  experience  as 
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part  of  training  in  this  area.    "Why  take  a  ccfurse  that  you  cannot  use 
after  your  release?  <  .  ''^^ 

I 

The  area  of  vocational  training  is^  the  one  area  that  the  majority 
of  inmatfes  look  to  when  seeking  a  means  of  being  self-supporting  upon 
their  release.     Inmates,  with  a  record,  know  that  the  chances  of  find- 
ing employment  are  less  than  half  of  wljiat  they  would  be  if  they  do  not  * 
have  some  typ^e  of  skill.     The  vocational  training  programs  offered  at 
Alderson  are  so  limited  in  variety  tfiai  only  a  few  of  the  resident  pop- 
ulation are  able  to  find  a  program  that  they  would  be  able  to  utilize 
upon  release.  ^  f 

Inmates  want  training  in  skills  with  which  they  will  be  able  to  ob- 
tain employment  In  the  areas  to  which  they^will  be  returning  upon  release 
They  want  skills,  not  basics.     The-  society  in  which  we  live  today  demands 
that  you  have  a  trade  of  some  type.     In  institutions,   the  skills  offered, 
of  which  there  are  too  few,  either  cannot  be  useful,   (the  cosmotology 
course  at  Alderson  is  useless,  because  in  most  states  ah  ex-felon  cannot 
obtain  a  license)  oi^"  tHey  are  useful  in  only  a  few  areas  of'the  country 
(the  training  obtained  in  the  Garment  Factory  at  Alderson  is  useful  to 
those  who  live  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  around  New  York  State 
where  there  is  a  garment  industry).     The  food  service  area  in  institu- 
tions is  an  area  that  can  be  more  useful  than  it  is.     In  this  area  there 
are  many  possibilities  of  a  resident  gaining  useful  skills  in  food  prep- 
aration as  well  as  dietary  knowledge.     The  skills  offered  to  inmates  in 
this  area  are  cleaning  tables  and  peeling  vegetables.     The  compensation 
for  working  in  the  food  service  area  is  less  than  that  of  othqr- a^^eas . 
The  staff  and  administration  use  the  food  service  area  as  a  means  of 
punishment. 

Social  Adjustment 

Social  education  is  an  area  in  which  I  feel  there  should  be  more  em- 
phasi's.     Having  the  ability-  to  de.al  with  personal  and  social  pro-blems  is 
necessary  if  a  person  is  to  live  a  productive  life.     Adjustment  back  into 
society  is  very  dlf f icjul t ■  and  sho,uld  be  considered  before  release.     If  a 
person  is  aware  O/f  his  personal  self-,  his  ability  to  deal  with  everyday 
annoyances  and  his  emotional  problems  is  strengthened.     Generally  this 
area  is  overlooked  unless  the  inmate  gets^  into  some  type  of  trouble  in- 
side the  institution.'   Yet  the  overall  population  has  need  for  some  type 
of  socially-or.ientated  education*     '  '  ' 

•   Confidence,  in  onel's  abilities  should  be  stressed  and  brought  out. 
After  being  incarcerated  for  any  length  of  time,   it  is  very  easy  for  an 
inmate  to  loose  confidence  In  her  abilities.     Many  offenders  return  to 
their  same  environment  and  way  of  life  because  it^s  generally  felt  that: 
r"This  is  where  I  am  accepted,"  or  "I  won't  fit  in  with  another  group,", 
or  "I  won't  be  accepted  because  I'm  an  ex-conyict".     The  first  time  they 
meet  with  a  challenge,  or  the  least  bit  of  discouragement,   they  give  up 
and  do  notary.     But  if  the  ex-convict  had  some   type  of  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  people  and  why  they  act  as  they  do,  or  in  the  manner  they 
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do,  the  adjustment  back  into  society  would  be  made  a  little  less  painful. 


Conclusion 

To  summarize,   the  areas  that  I  have  mentioned  in  this  work--motiva-^ 
tion,  educational  programs  ,  awareness ,  vocational  training^J\  opportunity , 
compensation,  and  social  adjustments-are  the  areas  that  L  feel  need  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  adult  basic  education  in  corrections 
system  when  planning  and  executing  educational  programs  for  inmates, , 
Offer  to  the  inmates  classes  that  are  relevant  to  the  life  that  they  will 
be  returning  to.    Help  them  to  build  within  themselves  confidence  in 
their  own  abilities  and  not  to  be -dependant  upon  others. 
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NEW  VISTAS  THROUGH  CORRECTIONAL  EDUCATION 
INSTITUTIONAL  AND  COMMUNITY  RESOURCES 


ERIC 


Russell  E.  Johnson 
Seatt le ,  Washington 

3^il^tation:     the  bane  of  every  man  sentenced  t\)  an  American  pe- 
nal insti>>^tion.     It  took  the  Western  nations  twp 'centuries  to  realize 
^  that  penitentiaries  do  not  make  penitents;  it  took  a  generation  to  appre- 
ciate ^hat  corrections  do  trot  correct.     It  meant  total  subjugation  to  . 
the  powers  that  be.     Individuals  who  themselves  sorely  lacked  any  appre-"^ 
ciable  degree  of  education  were  entrusted  with  the  power  to^  further  re- 
habilitate or  punish  as  they  saw  fit.     These  goon  squad  members  made  them- 
selves further  felt  in  the  form  of  reports  which  wer^  entered  into  a  man's 
record.     These  in  turn,  were  received  by  the  parole  board  and  consequently 
no  action  was  takeK  for  another  year;   another  y«ar  of  humiliations  and 
degradatJion.  \ 

And  so  it  is  witV^this  insidious  lot  of  diehards,  or  the  old  guard 
that  we  must  contend  with,   at  least  for  the  time  being  before  any  measure 
of  success  is  met  with  in  th^  field  of  education.     Re-direction  starts 
not  with  the  inmate;   it  must  start  with  those  who  supervise  the  inmates.  * 
The  incompetent  must  be  weeded  out  and  replaced  with  men  who  can  be  looked 
up  to  and  respected  by  those  under  him.     They  must  be  people  who  the  in- 
mate can  come  to  with  a  ()roblem  and  endeavor  to  work  out  a  solution.  In 
So'ther  words,  a  person  the  inmate  can  confide  in  with  utmost  confidence 
with  the  full  knowledge  that  what  he  s^S  will  not  be  made  general  know-' 
ledge.     If  rapport  such  as  this  can^  be  established,   then  the  task  of  edu-  ' 
eating  those  men  to  take  their  rightful  places  in  society  and  contribute 
somothing  constructive  to  that  society  will  be  somewha^t  lessened. 

We  know  that  to  be  successful  at  any  undertaking,  whatever  it  may 
be,  we  have  to  be  motivated.     This  is  not  an  easy  th\ng  to  accomplish  when 
a  person  is  committed,   against  his  will,   to  an  environment  which  is  de- 
trimental to  his* wtll-being .     All  -too  often  he  will  take  whatever  is  of- 
fered by  the  institution,  if  it  will  expedite  his  release  date;  with  no 
intention  of  following  through  with  it  once  he  is  released.     This  is /not 
because  he  knows  the  quality  of  his  instruction  and  teaching,  which  ^11 
top  often  was  performed  by  "sel^ect"  inmates,  was  of  a  very  low  calibre  r""'^ 
He  Height  even  have  paid 'for  the  grade  the  record  shows.     Nor  is  it  be- 
cause he  has  been  rejected  by  his  family  and  friends;   it  is  because^  he 
,  has  no  real  motivation  to  pursue  something  that  is  in  his  own  interest. 

It  is  the  experience  of  this  writer  that  to  bring  about  motivation 
in  the  environment  that  prison  affords,  something  must  be  known  by  the' 
instructor  about  each  individual  student.  To  star-t  with,  he  has  been  re- 
ijecfed.  He  "probably  comes  from  a  loveless  and  low  income  family  and  also 
a  broken  family.  The  cycle  is  completed  in  prison  where  he  becomes  heav- 
ily dependent  with  all  the  basic  decisions  being  made  for  him.  His  needs' 
for  food,   me^dical  and  dental  care,    fgr  companionship,   shelter,   and  many 
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other  basic  needs  are  carefully  scheduled  and  supe^-rfsed .    He  need  not 
fear  the  full  consequence  of  inept  decisions  he  ^^^^|^ke .     Nor  will  his 
failures  or  inadequacies  produce  the  kind  of  ^l^ipf lotions  a^ad  distress 
likely  to  attend  him  in  the  outside  worlds    .With  this'  in  mind  we  can  now 
turn  our  full  attention  to  the  educ^tio'rial  needs  of  the  offender. 

The  dedicated  instructor,  who  can  look  at. the  offender  as  a  student 
truly  interested' in  preparing  himself  to  re-enter  the  mainstream  of  life, 
is  one  of  the  prerequisites  of  foremost  importance.    Without  this  quality, 
.the  inmate  will  in  short  order  finci  out  for.  himself  £hat  his  chances  for 
success  are  considerably  lessened.  . 

The  offender  student  knows  of  his  ignorance.     He  knows  he  is  a  mis- 
fit who  finds  it  difficult  to  appreciate  tjie  benefits  of  knowledge  and 
the  joy  of  learning,  so  from  the  very  beginning  he  should  be  told  of  his 

is  takes.     He  should,  at  the  same  time,  b^  told  of  what  he  can  do^  such 
3LS;  "your  efforts  are  obvious,'*  or  "I  know  you,  can  do  better."  These 
men  gobble  up  such  simple  Qompliments,  and  in  shcnrt  order  the  offender 
will  readily  accept < whatever  challenges^ his  new  found  ability.     His  de- 
sire to  cheat  will  be  almost  nil.     We  can*t  overlook  the  human  element 
inherent  in  all  of  us. 

While  the  aptitude  test  is  helpful,  it  should  not  be  relied  upon  al- 
together in  helping,  thd  inmate  determine  which  courses  best  suit  him. 
Here  again  he  must  be  led  to  believe  that  he  is  making  the  final  decision 
as  to  his  future.     It  would  be  advisable  to  inform  him  at  thig  time  that 
the  option  is  his  if  he  so  desires  €o  change  his  electives.     Without  this 
knowledge  he  could  develop  a  feeling  of  being  up  tight,  .and  if  this  should 
happen;  the  feeling  of  failure  will  once  again  rest  heavy  on  his  mind.  / 
This  cannot  be  permitted  to  happen  as  other  inmates  will  be  watching  hi-s  y 
progress,  and  the  thought  of  pressure  is  enough  to  cause  these  men  to  re- % 
ject  the  opportunities  open  to  them.     The  re- introduc tion  of  pressure 
into  his^  life  must  be  gradual,   and  rather  than  admit  to  such  a  weakness 
he  will  dream  up  any  alibi  to  justify  his  dropping  out,  or,   if  nor  so 
extreme,   it  will  certainly  slow  his  progress. 

i 

Living  conditions  should  be  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  population, 
and  preferably  in  a  minimum  security  atmosphere  similar  to*  what  we  have 
in  Washington  State--which  makes  for  an  ideal  environment*.     This  can 'cre- 
ate resentment  among  the  inside  residents  as  there  will  be  some  with  con- 
siderable    time  to  do,  such  as»  lifers,  who  may  be  logical  candidates  for 
such  a  program.     It  can  also  stimulate  those  on  the  inside  to  recon'sid-  ^ 
er  their  attitudes  in^^general,   and  their  attitudes  toward  such  a  bold 
program. 

I  might  also  suggest  at  this  t,ime  that  corresppndence  courses  might 
be  offered  to  those  less  fortunate  on  the  inside.     In  doing  this  the  in- 
side resident  could  better  prepare  himself  ^or  what  he  will  pursue  on  the 
main' program.     The  enthusiasm  will  not  be  as  great,  nor  will,  the  competi- 
tion, but  for  those  who  would  take  advantage^of  such  a  program  their  ca--  . 
^  pacity  would  be  enhanced  considerably.     It  would  improve  their  chances 

to  t'fike  part  in  the  major  program  at  an  earlier  date,  and  their  goal  would 
-be  reached  sooner .     This  would  open  the  door  to  further  studies  if  the 
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amount  of  time  to  serve  allows. 


This  takes  us  into  still  another  aspect  of  such  a  program,  and  that 
is  the  area  of  continuing  studies--and  why  not.     At  ^his  stage  consid- 
erable money  has  been  spent  on  the  student,  and  further  studies,  if  it 
is  warranted,  would  cost  less,  be  accomplished  sooner,  and  the  govern- 
ment would  be  repaid  sooner  in  the  form  of  larger  tax  premiums.     The  stu- 
dent would  also  be  more  confident  and  more  competitive.     More  often  than 
not  this  would  have  to  be  abcoraplished  after  our  man  is  released.  Some 
of  the  cost  would  be  borne  by  his  working  part-time  or  whatever,  but  I 
firmly  believe  this  should  be  explored  and  seriously  considered.  Fathom 
the  headlines  if  you  will,  **5'ormer  inmate  heads  G.M.  or  Dupont.** 

All  joking  aside,  the  job  ahead  in  undertaking  such  a  program  is 
beyond  my  comprehension,  but  .1  know  it  can  and  will  be  accomplished. 
The  entire  world^is  going  through  a  change  and  it's  a  change  for  the 
better  and  long  overdue,     A  change  in  the  penal  system  of  this  country 
is  no  exception.     A  change  in  the  penal  system  of  this  country  will  ac- 
complish more  through  education  than  any  other  program  ever  instituted, 
and  this  includes  the  current  pre-release  and  work  release  programs. 

It  is  beyond  my  wildest  imaginations  why ^such  programs  were  not  in- 
troduced many  year.s  ago..     After  I  left  the  county  jail  and  entered  the  -  . 
State  Prison,  and  I  still  considered  myself  an  outsitier  at  the  time,  the 
very  first  thing  that  struck  me,  the  first  thing  I  thought,   and  I  told 
this  to  my  caunselor  at  the  time  and  he  fully  agreed,  was  the  feeling  I 
had  that  everyone  was  searching  for  love.     I  could  feel  it  all  around  me. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  the  success  of  this  program,  and  it  will  be  in 
spite  of  all  the  negative  hash-slinging,  accusations,  will  be  due  to  thjat 
one  concept  which  is  so  inherent  in  each  and  every  one  of  us. 
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Introduction 


The  goals  and  objectives  you  develop  must  reflect  b.oth  . 
the  philosophy  and  needs  of  your  institution. 
^  Kenneth  W.  Hayball 

When  a    real  life  environment  has  been  analyzed,   the  philosophy  es- 
tablished, and  both  compared  to  indicate  needs,  the  goals,  subgoals,  and 
objectives  can  be  defined  to  meet  these  assessed  aeeds .     This  function, 
,  defining  goals,  subgoals,  and  objectives  "is  one  of  the  most  critical 
elements  an  the  adult  basic  education  in  corrections  system  (Ryan,  et  al., 
^   1975,   p.   57)."    If  goals,  subgoals,  and  objectives  are  not  formulated  to 
meet  the  assessed  and  unique  offender  and  organizational  needs  of  the 
specific  institution,   the  program  is  most  likely  doomed  to  failure. 

The  first  step  in  defining  goals,  subgoals,  and  objectives  is  to 
develop  a  clear  and  precise  understanding  of  the  concepts  of  goal,  sub- 
^     goal,   and  objective.     Hayball  is  of  great  value  here.     The  purpose  of 
.  -  his  paper  is  to: 


examine  the  meaning  and  relationship  of  goals  and  objectives  and 
establish  some  fundamental  principles  necessary  in  setting  goals 
.and  objectives  for  instructional  systems  in  a  correctional  set- 
ting  (p.  175)  .  ^ 

Hayball  first  defines  the  concepts,  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the  major 
goals  of  adult  basic  education  in  corrections:     self-realization^  civic 
responsibility,  economic  efficiency,  and  social  relationships.    He  also 
discusses  ways  0.f  setting  and  developing  subgoals  and  behavioral  objec- 
tives .  *  .     *  " 

Marsing  continues  by  discussing  a  procedure  for  setting  and  refin- 
ing behavioral  objectives  and  the  roie  to  be  pla/ed  by  the  instructional 
system  manager  in  this  activity .     He  also  presents  a  general  model  of  an 
instructional  system  which  readers  should  find  very  useful. 

Hinder  *  s  *  paper  comj- 'etes  this  section  on  defining  goals,  subgoals, 
and  objectives.     He  discusses  how  noise,  motivation,  direction,  and  eval- 
uation factors  must  be  given  special  consideration  when  formulating  ob- 
jectives for  an  adult  education  program.    Hinders  also  discusses  the 
three   levels  of  goals  within  each  program;     management,  instructor,  and 
learner;   as  well  as  how  and  when  inmates  themselve-s  can  be  an  integral 
part  of  a  goal  setting  team.  ^         .  . 
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SETTING  GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES  FOR  INSTRUCTIONAL  SYSTEMs'  FOR 
ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION  IN  CORRECTIONS 


"  Keith  W.  Hayball 

California  Department  of  Corrections 
Sacramento ,  California 

The  instructional  process  is  the  very «root  of  the'  larger  educational 
process  in  a  correctional  setting  and  as  such  demands  a  careful,  consis- 
tent, contir\uous  examination  by  the  staff  and  learners.    Why  are  some 
education  and  training  programs  successful  while  others  fail?    Why  do  the 
learners  clamor  for  certain  classes  and  instructors,  and  refuse  others? 
A  part  of  the  solution  lies  with  the  instructor,  yet  a  formidable  portion 
rests  with  the  prison'  its  philosophy  and  needs.     Some  institutions  have 
stated  philosophy  upon  which  the  staff  agree,  yet  this  is  as  far  as  it 
seems  to  go.     The>-philosophy  is  not  implemented  into  the  institutional 
programs  and  remains  a  vaguely  printed  statement  that  is  periodically 
taken  out,  dusted  off  and  carefully  placed  back  into  its  specified  re- 
cess.    Some  institutions  have  gone  a  step  further  and  developed  a  state- 
ment of  needs  based  upon  their  philosophy.     A  few  institutions  have  gone 
even  further  and  developed  an4  implemented  goals  and  objectives  geared 
to  actually  achieve  their  institution's  philosophies  and  needs. 

il 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  examine  the  meaning  and  relationship^ 
of  goals  and  objectives,  and  establish  some  fundafnental  principles  neces- 
sary in  setting  goals  and  objectives  for  instructional  systems  in  a  cor- 
rectional settling.     The  de^gn  of  this  paper  will  focus  on  the  four  major 
^  goals  of  adult  basic  education  in  corrections  formulated  by  a  committee 
'  of  100  (Ryan  and  Silvern,   1970).     The  concern  of  this  paper  is  directed 
toward  the  offender.     If  the  of  fender/ learner  is  to  benefit  from  the  In- 
structional syst^,   its  goal  and  objectives  must  be  s,pecific  in  intent, 
pertinent  as  perceived  by  the  offender/learner,   attainable,  measurable, 
and  observable.     Without  meeting  these  criteria     the. instruct ional  sys- 
tem and  its  goals  and  objectives  are  futile  and  of  fih  consequence.   >  \  . 


Goals  and  Objectives  Defined 


What  exactly  do  we  mean  by  goals  and  objectives  ahd  wha^  relation- 
ship if  any  exist  between  these,   the  instructional  system  and  your  insti- 
tution's philosophy  and  needs?     As  noted  previously,  goals  and  olf^ectives 
are  the  sequential  steps  necessary  let  achieve  a  giveti  philosophy  and  sa- 
tisfy established  needs.     The  goals  and  objectives  you  develop  must  re- 
flect both  the  philosophy  and  needs  of  your  institution.     The  necessity 
for  having  clearly  stated  goals  and  objectives  according  ^o  Mager  (1962) 
is  that  one  must  k-now  where 'he,  is  going  (goal)   and  how  to  get  there  (ob- 
jectiyes),   for  if  he  is  not  sure  where  he  is  going  and  how  he'  is  to  get 
t,here,  he  is  liable  to  end  up  someplace  else. 
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Coals  as  defined  by  Ryan  (1970)  are  a  collection  of  words  or  sym- 
bols describing  general  intentions  or  Expected  outcomes.     Goals  are  gen- 
erally characterised    by  their  broadness  in  intent  and  scope.     Goals  cov- 
er wide -areas  and  are  not  precisely  defined.     One  usually  has  this  broad- 
ness in  mind  when  he  undertakes  a  task,  however  his  failure  is  often  be- 
cause he  has  not  stated  it  Clearly »     It  remains  more  of  a  mental  image, 
as  an  example,  one  who  remodels  his  home  without  a  prepared  plan  or  de- 
sign, including  specifications,  has  a  goal  but  it  is  not  clearly  stated. 
As  a  result  he  may  nt)t  achieve  the  remodeling/expected  and  the  remodel- 
ing may  be  disappointing  or  chaotic. »»  ,  / 

Objectives 

An  objective,  according  to  Mager  (1962)^,   is  an  intent  communicated 
by  a  statement  describing  a  proposed  change  in  the  learner;   a  statement 
of  what  the  'learner  \s  to  be  like  when  he  ha\  successfully  completed  a 
learning  experience.     U  is  a  blHe_ft£int_or^escription  of  a  pattern  of 
behavior  (performance)  we  want  the   learner  to  be  able  to  demonstrate.  It 
seems  that  far  too  often  in  corrections,  objectives  are  described  as  what 
is  desired  rather  than  what  must  be  accomplished.  . 

Thus  we  find  that  .a  carefully  developed  staftement  of  philosophy  for 
any  given  correctional  institution  will  yield  specific  needs  for  this  in- 
stitution's of  fender/ learners .     these  needs  once  refined  become  instruc- 
tional goals.     The  goals  may  be  readily  translated  into  instructional,  ob- 
jectives.    Mager  (1962)  points  out  that  once  an  instructor  decides  ta 
teach  his  students  something,   several  activities  are  necessary  on  his* 
part  if  he  hopes  to  succeed.     First,  he  must  decide  upon  the  gopl  he  in- 
tends to  reach  upon  completion  of  the  program,   course,  or  unit  of  instruc- 
tion.    He  then  must  carefully  select  procedures,  conN^ti^  and  methods  sig- 
nificant to  the  objectives.     Secondly,,  he  must  cause  ttie  student  to  inter- 
dict with  select  subject  matter  in  accordance  with  learning  principles. 
Finally,  he  must  evaluate  or  measure  the  students  peformance  according 
to  the  objectives  and  goals  originally  selected.  -  .  ^ 

Mager  (1962)  <;^autions  that  when  clearly  defined,  goals  are  lacking,- 
it  is  not  possible  to  evaluate  or  measure  the  course  or  program  effi- 
ciently, and  there  Is  no  souncj  basis  for  selecting  adequate  materials, 
content,  or  methodology.  If  an  instructor  finds  himself  lost  in  an  in- 
structional quagmire  he  cannot  hope  to  help  himself  until  he  knows  just 
what  it  is  he  wants  his  st;udents  to  be  able  to  do  at' the  end  of  the  ip-- 
struct j  on.  • 

[t  should 'be  noted  that  clear,  concise,  goals,  must  be  readily  under- 
stood by  both  the  instructor  and  the  learner  if  the  testing  process  is 
to  be  able  to  reflect  the  degree  the  student  has  beejn  able  to  achieve  the 
course  obje'ctive.     If  the  goals  are  clear  artd  concise  the  learner  has 
opportunity  to  measure  his  own  progress  at  any  point  along  the  way  and 
has  the  option  of  organizing  his  efforts  towards  that  part  of  the  instruc- 
tion that  he  feels  important  And  valid  thus  iricreasing  s  tudent .  se  l.f  -  re  1  i- 
aVice,   initiative,  and  effort-.      -  ^  .  . 


Goals  Ot£  Adult  Basic  Education  in  Corrections 

 7  

The  four  goals  of  self-realization,   civic  responsibility,  economic 
efficiency,  and  sqcibI  relationships  were  formulated  by  a  select  com- 
mittee of  one  hundred  in  1969  at  Arlington  Heights,   Illinois.     One  hun- 
dred participants  representing  leadership  ro  les  iij(  education,  corrections, 
government,  business,   industry,   lab'or,  community  it^d  social  services  and 
behavioral  and  social  services  comprised  this  important  coraraittee.  Self- 
realization  is  the  central  element  which  interacts  with  others.  These 
goals  as  noted  by  Ryan  and  Silvern  (1970)  are  broad  in  scope  and  repre- 
sent a  framework  from  which  to  form  ^-subgoals   fitting  your  local  insti- 
tCitional  philosophy  and  needs.     The  fundamental   importance  of  these 
goals  and  their  impact  upon  the  instructional  system  warrants  their 'care- 
ful definition  according  to  the  findings  of   the  committee  of  one  hundred. 


Sel f -realization 


When  terms  are  broad 
What  is  meant  self-rea 
ting  sub-goals  aHt^object 
'to  the  of fender/lea^T^^? 
prove  to  be  most  challe 
quisition  of  "basic  knowle 
of  communication  and  corap 
of  self  commensurySte  with 


we    t(enM  to  ask  ourselves  what  do  they  mean? 
liza^lon  and  how  can  one  possibly  go  about  set- 
ives  for  an  instructiona  system  that  will  relate 
The  definition  is   simple.     The  ap<plication  will 
ing  and  rewar'c|ing.     Self-realization  is  the  ac- 
,ge  aboilt  health,  leisure  time,  the  development- 
tational  skills  necessary  to  generate  feelings 
hi^  abilities. 


Civic  Responsibility 

Civic  responsibility  is  the  achievement  of  awareness  of  relartion- 
ships  and  participation  in  neighborhood  and  local  community,  issues,  a- 
wareness  of  political  issues  at  local,  county,  state,  and  national  lev- 
els, and  the  respect  for  the  rights  and  property  of  others. 


Economic  Efficiency 

Economic  efficiency   is  the  development  of  financial  management,  and 
support  of  self  and  dependents  at  a  living  standard  above  the  poverty 
level,  satis%^|ng  to  the   individual  with  minimal  dr  no  assistance  from 
, private  or  public  a^^encies.   ^  ,  ^  ' 

/ 

.  r 

Social  Relationships 

Social  relationships  is   the  goal  concerned  with  the  devc  lopmenf  <pf 
understanding  and  the  ability  to  cope  with  situations,   and  relate  to  oLher 
^human  bejLngs        terms  of   the  realities  and  expectations  and  standards  of 
society.  '  *  <  ' 

These  broad  goals  of  adult  basic  education  in  corrections  provide 
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us  with  a  way  to  implement  correctioiial  philosophy  into  practice.  The 
paramount  concern  of  adylt  basic  education  in  corrections  according  to 
Ryan  (1970)    is  to  provide  the  knowledge,  §kills,  and  attitudes  needed  by 
the  offender  to  enable  h^im  to  compete  as  an  economically  efficient,  civ- 
ically  responsible,   socially  competent  person  who  has  deyaloped  self- 
realization.  fK^ 

Setting  and  Developing  Subgoals  and  Behavioral  Objectives 

The  four  goals  previously  considered  are  in^ f act  statements  of  pur- 
pose.    They  prescribe  the  mapy  subgoals  and  behavioral  changes  we  need 
to  c^refuUy  consider  and  implement  in  correctional  education. 

Subgoals  ' 

Each  institution  mu^t  develop  as  many  subgoals  as^necessary  to  fit 
that  institution's  philosophy  and  n^eds.     These' subgoals*%ay  become  the  ' 
curriculum  for  the  administrator  br  may  be  exfjreSsed '*in  specific  courses 
for  the  instructor.    .As  an  example,  util  izing  the  ma,jor  goal  of  self- 
realization,  a  series  of  subgoals  are  possible.     Some  suggested  subgoals 
might  include:    (1)   to'  demonstrate  mental  maturity,   (2)   to  improve  academ- 
ic Skills  of  communications,   (3)   to  improve  skills  of  computation  and 
reading^^j^y  to  demonstrate  ability  to  make  a  decision,  a'nd  keep  it.  The 
reader -will  quickly  note  these  subgoals  are  still  too  broad,  too  vague 
to  be  of  any  practical  use  in  the  instructional  system.    What  is  needed 
is  a  method  of  specifying  exactly  what  terminal  outcome  will  be  necessary 
if  a  subgoal  is  to  be  attained.     Ryan  and  Silvern  (1970)  say  that  in  or- 
der to'have  an,  effective  system  of  education,  .general  goals  and  subgoals 
must  be  further  translated  into  behaviorally  defined  objectives  or  changes 

Behavioral  Objectives  /  *  .  _ 

We  need  a  description  of  what  the  learner  will  actually>ibe  doin^  and 
what  the  terminal  behavior  will  be.     This  description  becomes  a  bel^vioral 
objective.     In  preparing  objectives  care  must  be  taken  to  e liminateloaded^ 
words  or  words  open  to  a  vide  range  *of  interpret  at  j,on.     Mager   (1^62)  indi- 


:e,   to  en- 


cates  that  words  such  as:     to  know,  to  understand,   to  apprecia 
joy,    to  believe,  are  wor<is  opbn  tb  many  interpretat i6ns  and ^cak  have  many 
meanings.    Writing  effective  behavioral  ob j ec t ives . wrl 1  take  t 
prac t  ice .  -  *  -     ,  • 


As.  an  example,  using  self-realization  as  a  major  goal,  and\a  suttgoal 
to  develop  communication  skills,   the  behavioral  objective  might  bel|^fol- 

.Major  Goal:     Se  1  f -Real  iz  at  ion  »  '  '  ' 

Subgoal:  To  develop  communication  skjlls 

Beha\^ioral  Objective:  .  Ifistructijonal  *  * 

•  Given  a  learner  at  les?  M:han  4 . 9  ••achievement  , 
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measured  by  the  Elementary  Achievement  Test  and 
given  three  different  job  appl icatian^ forms ,  in- 
cluding information  on  experience,  training  and 
education  the  learner  will  after  120  hours  of  bas- 
ic communication  skills  be  able  to  comfplete  all 
forms- with  80  percent  accuracy  as  determined  by 
the  teacher  and  the  vocational  counselor. 


In  analyzing  this  objective- we\^easily  identify  the  learner,  where 
he  is  at  'regarding  achievement,  what  it  is  we  expect  him  to  be  able  to 
'do  after  a  specified  instructional  period.    We  also  know  who  will  make 
the  evaluation  and  how  it  will  be  made.     All  behavioral  objectives  must 
be  carefully  constructed  in  order  to  pass  a  rigid  quality  control  test. 

•  Evaluation  of  Behavioral  or  Performance  Objectives 

Realizing  the  futility  evolving  from  a  possible  hodgepodge  of  ill- 
prepared  performance  objectives,  /^yan  in  1970,  developed  a  simple,  clear, 
and  concise  test  that  provides  p^ie^  quality  control  so  necessary.  The 
SPAMO  test  is  derived  from  five  words:     Specific,  Pertinent,  Attainable, 
Measurable,  and  Observable.     Let  lis  examine  briefly  the  SPAMO  assessment. 


Speci  fjc 

The  learner  *shou Id  know  more   than  he  did  before.     He  should  under- 
stand something  he  did  not  \rfiderstand  before.     He  should  have  developed 
a  skill  that  was  not  there  before.     He  sh^^Id  feel  differently^ about  a 
subject  than  he  did  before.   /Unless  ^y our  o§5.^ctive  is  specific'  in  what 
it  hopes,  to  achieve  it  will  ^yiot  pass  the  test\    ^  ^ 


Pertinent 

The  behavioral  obj^ective  should  be  pertinent  as  perceived  by  the, 
learners .  *  / 


At  trainable  .  '  • 

All  objectives  must  be  written  realistically  and  in  accordance  with 
the  level  of  progress  of  the  learners. 

/  I 
H^asurable 

A  mean»  of  measurement  must  be  provided.     If  it  cannot  be  measured 
/'   th^n  it  cannot  be  determined  whether  or  not  the  terminal  behavior  has 
/      been^ achieved .  4^  1 
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Observable 

If  It  cannot  be  observed  how  can  it  be  determined  if  what  was  h'oped* 
for  has  been  Attained? 

In  summary,  an  institution's  philosophy  and  needs  will  determine 
„  tliat  institution's  goals,   subgoals,   and  behavioral  or  performance  ob-  • 
jectives.     How  well  these  goals  match  the  goals  of  adult  basic  education 
in  corrections  depends  upon  the  interpretation  given  by  staff.     How  ^f- 
^  fective  the  behavioral  or  performance  objectives  are  depends  upon  the 
time,  effort,   training,  and  care-of  staff.     It  is  important  to  not-^  t1iat 
desired  changes  in  educationally  handicapped  offenders  will  not  trai^pire 
without  the  addition  of  trained  personnel  and  the  development  of  unified 
oducational  plans  or  goals. 
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^SETTING. GOALS  OBJECTIVES  FOR,  INSTRUCTIONAL  SYSTEMS  OF 

'  i        ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION  ^IN  CORRECTIONS 


■     \  '      I  '  ^       Boyd  Marsing 

'  *      ^  •   ■  ^    Nevada  Sta*te  Prison  • 

-  '  V*   '  *  .  Car;son  City,  Nevada 

•■  •  ,  It  is  the  priinary  purp(3s6  of  this  paper  to  -explore  a  procedure  for 
setting  and,  refinitig  behavioral  object?ives  and  eriteirion  levels  of  per- 
.formance  by^^an  instructional  system  tnanager.    This  manager  may        a  vo- 
cational instructor,  recreation  officer, 'or  classroom  teacher. '^It  is 
a  secondary  purpose'  to  review  goals subgoals ,  knd  behavioral  objectives 
,that  have  been  »established\for' adult  basic  education  in  c'or^rections  (Ry-' 
an  and  Siljvernj  1970)   and  to  show  how  they  are  handled  by  top  level  man- 
agement, mid-levei  management'^,  and  the  instructional  system  manager. 

•    •    ,  .         Goals  and  Subgoalg 

"  '        «  '  — !  '  N 

.  The' four  major  goals,  of  ^adult '  basic  j^ducatibn*  in  corrections  for- 
mulated by  a  Committee  of  100  (Ry'an  and  Silvern,  '1970J  are  economic  ef- 
ficiency, civic  responsibility,*  social  relationships ,  and  self-realiza,- 
tioh.     These  four -ma jpr' goals  are  broad  in  scope  and  are^  generally  con- 
sistent: with  the  goals  in  a  corrections  institution  as  set  down  by  top  * 
level  management..  ,  ■  . 

Subgoals  a.^e  established  by-  top  and  mid- level  management  and  are 
primarily  handled  by  mid-level  -management.     In  general,  any  definable 
area  of  training  or  treatment  that  occurs  in  a  corrections 'setting  can 
1)0  described  by  a  subgoal.    .Each  instructional  system  manager,  therefore', 
operates  with  a  basic  subgoal  established  by  raid- level  management,  but 
th'e  actual  operation  of  the,  system  becomes  more  sophisticated  with  the 
establishment  of  behavioral  objectives.  '  , 

Behavioral  Objecl^ives  and  the""  Instructional  System  Manager 

It  is  gent-^rally  agreed  tha-t  the  operation  of  a  single  instructional 
system  can  best  \)e  operated  and^  evaluated  when  the  desired  terminal  per- 
formances are  dea.qribed  in  terms  of  behavioral  objectives. 

A  behavioral  objective*  must  describe^  t>e  act*  that  the  participant 
or  learner  Will  be  doing -^t\d  what  the  terminal  behavior  will  be.  The' 
following  is-  an  example  of  sT  behavioral  objective  in  ^  recreation  pro-. 
gr,am;     The  participant  wiM.be  able  to  run  one  mile  in  less  than  seven  . 
minutes,  as  demonstrated  by,  running  twenty  laps  inside  the  gymnasium  un- 
der xime  conditions.     Notice  that  the  -above  objective   (1)   identifies  and 
names,  the  act ''to  be  performed,   (2)  describes  the  conditions,    (3)  detet- 
nlines.  the  limitations  and  constraints,  and  (4) dictates  the  acceptable 
le'vel  of  performance.  '  ,  - 
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Additionally,  Ryan  (1971)  recommends  that  behavioral  objectives  te 
evaluated  against  the  SPAMO  test  which  assesses  the  extent  to  which  the 
objective  is  (1)  specific,   (2)  pertinent,   (3)  attainable,   (4)  measurable, 
and  (5)  observable.     If  these  criteria  are  met  when  specifying  behavioral 
^objectives,  the  likelihood  of  attaining  a  stated  goal  is  increased. 

Once"  the  behavioral  objective  is  stated  the  instructional  systems 
manager  describes  a  procedure  or  daily  activity  whereby  the  participant 
can  achieve  the  behavioral  objective.     This  is  generally  done  on  an  in- 
dividual basis  and  is  modified  if'  the  behavioral  objective  is  not  achieved 
by  the  Activities  initially  assigned. 
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A  Model  Instructional  System 

The  following  is  a  general  model  of  an  instructional  system.  The 
sy^^em  can  be  leasily  .flow-charted,  but  the  reader  will  be  spared  further 
confusion  on  that  topic.     The  model  has. the  following  steps  from  flow- 
chart": '  '  '  , 

1..  Consider  subgoal  of  instructional  system. 

2.,  Establish  behavioral  outcomes  of  unit  of ^instruct ion. 

Set  criterion 'levels  for  participants..' 


3, 
'  4. 

5. 
6. 
7. 


8. 


As^gn  points  to  each  compon^t  of  the  unit  based  on  cri- 
terion leVel .      >  .  *  ^ 

Write  behavioral  objectives. 

Administer  pre-tQSt. 

Implement  the  program  with*' student- activity  and  log  stu- 
dent hours. 

Evaluate  students  after  thirty  ins tructional ^hours ,  based 
on  progress  toward  criterion  level. 


9.     Project  student  hours  needed  to  reach  criterion  level. 
10,    Evaluate  total  program.  - 

The  example   for  this  mD<Jel  is*a  comprehensive  physical  fitness  unit 
for  youthful  offenders.     The  behaviorally  stated  subgoals  are: 

\J    The  participant  will  run;  three  miles  non-stop  in  less  than 
twenty-five  minutes,   twice  a  week. 

2.    The  participants  will  be  able  to  bench-press  (three  sets 
of  ten  repetition)   an  amount  equal  to  h^s  ,body  weight  and 
do  touj;  other  weight,  exercises  proportional  to  this  amount,, 

:    192  ; ' 
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Few  constraints  are  placed  on  these  objectives  since  it  is  individ- 
ualized and  open-ended.     The  instructor  assigns  an  arbitrary  point  system 
to  the  criterion  level  of  all  five  factors  and  administers  a  pre-test  to 
each  participant.     After  thirty  hours  are  logged,    the  instructor  has  a 
gr^at  deal  of  data  to  evaluate  each  student  »and  to  evaluate  the  program 
in  general.     The  instructor  also  has  the  quantitative  information  needed 
to  project  the  number  of  hours  necessary  for  each  student  to  reach'  cri- 
terion level. 

One  or  the  keys  to  th©  above  general  model  is  that  an  evaluation 
comes  quite  soon"  after  implementation.     This  is  considered  the  most  im- 
portant evaluation  and  contributes  a  great  deal  to  student  and  instruc- 
tor motivat-ion. 

The  general  model  from  which  this  example  comes  has   the  following 
advantages: 

It  IS  individualized. 

It  motivates  evaluation  by  the  system  manager.  -  ' 

Progress  toward  criterion  level  is  quantitative  and  mean- 
ingful to  the  participant. 

The  evaluation  projects  completion  date  at  criterion  lev61. 

The  system  is  easily  adaptable  or  adoptable  to  nearly  all 
ios true t ional  areas. 

.Th-e  general  system  designed  by  Mack  (1971)  was,   in  fact,  designed 
tot  a  unit  quite  remote  from  recreation.     It  wa^\developed  for  a  stan- 
dard English  program  with  these  four  components ;     silent  reading,  oral 
reading,  writing  and  listening.     Mack  was  able  to  establish  a  criterion 
level  in  all  four  areas  and  evaluate  very  effective^l'y  in  the  manner  pre- 
viously described.     The  major  difference  in  the  standard  English  and  the 
recreation  programs  is  the  sophistication  of^ student  activities  in  the 
standard  English  unit.     The  model  remains  unchanged  in  nearly  every  adap- 
tation.    The  system  manager  need  only  prescribe  the  activity  for  which 
he  is  professionally  trained  or  experienced,  based  on  established  be- 
havioral objectives. 


1 . 
2  . 
3. 

4. 
5  . 


Cone lusion 

The  manager  of  an  instructional  system  must  be  aware  of  the  four 
major  goals  of  adult  basic  education  in  corrections,  be  able  to  write 
at  least  one  subgoal  appj^^able  to  his  instructional  area,  and  be  able 
to  describe  his  program  behavioral ly . 

Additionally,   it  is  hoped  that  the  instructor  will  be  able  to  for- 
mulate a  [nodel  whereby  he  can  Independently  run  a  system  if  direction 
from  mid-level  and  top  level  management  is  not  immediately  forthcoming. 
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Few  constraints  are  pljaced  on  these  objectives  sidce  it'  is  indi  ad- 

^lalized  and  open-ended.     The  instructor  assigns  an  arbi trary '  point  system 
to  the  criteriiOn  level  of  all  five  factors  'and  admfnisters  a  pre-tescSto 
each  ^Participant..    After  thirty  hours  are  logged, 'the  instructor  has  a  ] 
great  deal  of  data  to  evaluate  each  student  »and  to^  evaluate  the  ptograitr 
ill.  general.     The  instructor  also  has  the  quantitative  ij^formation  needed 
0  project  the  number  of  hours  necessary  for  each  student  to  reach  cri- 
terion level .  -  -  *  ^ 

One  of  the'keys  t;q  the  above  general  model  is*  that  an 'evaluation 
comes  quite  soon  after  implementation.     This  is  considered  the  most  im- 
portant evaluation  and  contributes  a  gre^t  deal  to  student  and  instruc- 
tor motivation. 

The  general  model  from  which  this  example  comes  has  the  following 
advantages:' 

Ij     It  IS  individualized. 

2.  It  motivates  evaluation  by  the  system  manage?-.  ' 

3.  Progress  toward  criterion  level  is  quantitative,  and  mean- 
ingful.  to  the  participant.  ^  ^  ' 

4.  The  e^luation  projects  completion  4ate  at  criterion  level. 

5.  The  system  is  easily  adaptable  or   adoptable  to  nearly  all 
instructional  areas.       '         -  * 

The  general  systep  designed  by* Mack  (1971)  was,  in  fact,  designed  • 
for  a^unit  quite  remote  from  recreation.     It  was  developed  for»a  stan- 
dapa  English  program  with  these  four  componen^ts :     siletit  reading,'  ordL  , 
reading,  writing  and  listening.     Mack' was-able  to  establish  a  criterion 
level  in' all   four  areas  and  evaluate  very  effectively  in  the  manner  pre- 
viously described.     The  major  difference  in  the  standard  English  and  the 
recreation  programs«is  the 'Ssaphistication  of  student  activities  in  the 
standard  English  unit.     The  model  remains'  unchanged  in  nearly  every  adap- 
tation.    The  system  manager  need  only  prescribe  the  activity  for  which 
he  is  professionally  trained  or  experience.d ,  based  on  established  be- 
havioral objectives.  ,  .  ' 


Conclusion  ,       ■  ^   .  • 

,    The  manager,  of  an  instructional  sy*stem  must  be  aware  of  the  four 
major  goals  of  adult  basic  education  in  corrections,  be  able  to  write 
at  least  one  &«^goal  applicable  to  his  Instructional  area,  and  be  able 
to  describe  his  program 'behaviorally .  ^  '         '  . 

Additionally,  it  is  hoped  that  the  ins  true  tor .vill  be  able  to  for- 
mulate a  model  whereby  he  can  independently  run  a'system  if  directidn 
from  mid-leve,l  and  top  level  management   is  not  immediately  forthcoming*. 
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*  •  '  •  *  f       ,  •  ...  »  *      '  I 

If  this  direction  i^.  far thcorning  the  it^structioo^I  system  manager  should, 
♦be  able  to.  operkte-^within  thejOveralL^del  9f\adalt  basic  education. in  ^ 
co^rtections .       \  -  "  ''^  ^  ^  ^  *     *  'r  ' 
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GOALS  AND 'OBJECTIVES  IN  CORRECTIONAL' EDUCATION 


.      Dean  Hinders *  _ 
Soutb  Dakota  Stat.e-'fenit.entiar^y 

S^ux  Falls*,  South  Dakota  <  '     '  ' 

'.'t^ing  to  C^lifoni^^S^Von't  head  east  then."  ) 

*A  direction  like  that  would  help  if  you  were  4n  .the  United  States 
(except  for 'Hawaii,   that  is^ .     But  most  persons  would  need  more  specific 
directions  to  get  to  a  definite  place.     Robert  F\  Mager  (1968)  states  it 
this  way:     "If  you're  not  Sure  where  you '^re  going,  you  Ire'  li:^le  to  end 
  lip-  someplace  else."      "^^^  '  ,         *  ^  -  • 

r 

"Every- aoc'iety  has  used  adult-education  processes  to  continue  the 
development  of  the  kind  of  citizens  visualized  to  be  required  for  the 
maintenance  and  progress  bf  that  society  (Knowles;  1970)/'    This  auXh^r 
goes  on  to  say, 


The  evidence  is  mounting  tifat  man' a  .ability  .to  cp^  with  his 
^changirrg' world  is  lagging  farther  ^nd  £a«hep-^ind  the  chang- 


ing world.  JThe  only  hope 'now  seei^^-^-t^  b 
re-tool  the  present  condition,  oi  p^Jn 


h970)r 


crash  pro'gram  to 
Ijal^  change  (Knowles, 


Correctional  education  i^^><r  different .     Because  of  the  forced  iso- 
,lation  of  its  clientele,  Kivgwl^s statements  gxe  extremely  relevant  to 
prisons  toda^.     Of fender&^^d- staf f  alike  desire  that'the  end  result  of 
prison  sentences  win.^  more  socially  acceptable  lives  outside  the  walls 
Positi^v^  attitudes>can  be' develop;^d  in  institutions  but  there  needs  to 
^e  specificit)^^  goals.     "We  can^not  only  aim  for  an' objective  and  aet  ' 
to  achieve^irt,  but  we  can  evaluate  our  success  in  achieving  -the  objective 
(Mager,/r968)  ."  ' 

'  *  '  ^  *  * 

It  is- necessary -to  ha.ve  broad. goals  and' then  to  break  these  down  in- 
to st;eps  called  behavioral  objectives.  T.>A.  Ryaq  (1970)  recdrnmends-nTTt 
behavioral  objectives  fee  evaluated  against  five  criteria  through  a  ""SPAMO 
test.  This  quality  .te'st  of  goals  is  an  assessment  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  objectives  are  (1)  specific,  (2)  pertinent,  (3)  attainable}' (4)  meas- 
urable, and  (5)  observable.  If  those  criteria  are  .pet  when  speci£ying 
behaviora;  objectives,  the  likelihood  o'f  attaining  a  stated  goal  is/ in- 
c  reased .   *  ^  *  *  —  - 

Opals  and  *objec t,ives  must  be  given  special  consideration  in. correc- 
tional education  because^of  these  feasons:.    (1)-  NOISE,   (2)  MOTIVATION, 
(3)   DIRECTION,  and- (4)  -fiVALUTATION .         *  •  .  '  '  '\         '  ^ 

NOISE  inv/oh^es  b^jth-^phy^i^al^^^ndj^  distractions.  Adults 

are  less  tolerant  of  high  noiae  levels;  progr^s'  pust  be  planned- accord-  • 
ingly.     Emotional  distractipps  tiiust  not  be  discounted.^    It  does  no  good 
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to  talk  So  a  learsfer  abqut  f-raction$  if  his  mind^is  clouded  by  disturb- 
ing news  Vrom  >iom6  cfc  whether^o^not  he -will  make  parole  this  month.  It 
would  be  iXgter  %o  help  him         bira'mind  to  th^  taslc  at  hand- first.  » 

Adults  needkoal  orientation  for  MOT-IYAIION.  "^O^enders  have'  been  " 
failure  oriented  fb-r-' s.o".long  that  Xhey'iieed  short  .specific  task^ -and  ^im- 
mediate eval4jatiopf  to  show  sUcoess  possibilities  '  For  thenk  to  look  sev- 
eral ye^rs  ahead  at*  compljeting  a  high  school  education  would  be  illogi- 
pal.  To  be  able  to  learn  ^nough^.about  fract ions ^  to  -read^ gauges  in^the 
auto  ^hop  is  realis^tic  *  to  th,e  potential  mecrtarric .  Onc^  one.^oal  is  suc- 
cessfully attained. it  will  be  .easier  .for  him  t^  reach  for  the  nexf  higrK 
er  one.  .   .  *  *      '  ♦ 

Giving  DIRECTION  to  offenders  is  important  becaus'^e  they  are  not 
known  for  their  positive  goai. setting  ability.     Assistance  in  setting 
and.  carrying  through  with  shorttterm,   logical  goals  is  a  step  in  ex- 
panding the  of fenders 'horizon  of  positive  possibilities. 

The  educational  administrator »must  have  someway  of  EVALUATING  the 
program.     With  goals  and  p$formance  objectives  clearly  stated,  program 
guidelines  will  have  already* been  drawn..  Then  action  can  be  initiated 
to  carry  these  out  with  details  being  adjusted  as  the  feedback  arrives. 

Lest  the  issues  be  confused,   there  are  different  levels  of  goals 
within  each  program:     (1)  MANAGEMENT  or  total  program  goals,   (2)  INSTRUC 
TOR  or  fclassroom  goals  geared  to  group  or  individual  performance,   and ^ 
(3)  LEARNER  goals  that  are  usually  oriented  to  skill  acquisition.  Atti- 
'tudinal  change  is^  an  otjtdorae  of  activity  but  is  not  generally  planned 
for  by  the  learner.  .      •  •  * 

't        ' '  ,  . 

How  to  arrive  at  the  three  levels  of  goals  is  a  heated  issUe  in  oor 
rections  today.  Glaser  {1971)  indicates  th^at  it  must  be  a  joint  efforT 
with  staff  and  offenders:*"  , 

Resea^rch  has  repeatedly  demonstrate^  that  social  separation  of 
^'staff  and  inmates  increa^^s^prisonar  acceptance  of  anti-staff 

values.     There  are  many  aspects  of  prison  management--including 
*  food  service  planning,  recreation  program  t)lanning,  safety  pro-' 
\grams,  building  maintenance,   landscaping  and  numerous  jother 
*j '  act ivit^'es- -where  elected  inmate  representative^  can  partici- 
pete -as;  ^individuals  on  committees  with  "staff.     There  need  be 
'       no  risks -in  tt\is,  only  benefits  for  rehabilitation  and  for 
moral^\  /       '  *     '  ^  " 

J.  B.  jCr^ak^^  wirting  in  The  Messe'^er,  ^  prisdn  publication,  says 
this:.  '  .  .  '  ' 


The  pre^ure"^  to  cbufop<n        the  point  oJ^becoraing'  a  non-person 
is  ver^  strong  and.  cyoimes  Doth  from  the  administration  and  the 
inmate' body.     Since  nearly  all  choices  ar^  regulated  by  the 
administration- ^nd  the  ability  to  make  intelligent  choices  is 
a  necessar/ -capacity  ih  any- outside  society,   the  inmate  is 
^handicapped  in  this  afe^. 

'     '     .  187 


This  merely  points  to  the  fact  that  Involvement  in  d'ecisions  in- 
creases morale,  as  well  in  involvement  in  the  success  of  the  program. 
Decision  involvement  must  be'  present  but  the  desired  results  cap  be  * 
achieved  better  on  an  Informal  basis  that  lessens  pressure  hang-ups. 
The  xliff-iculty  that  lies  in  a  non-formal  program  is  that  the  staff  must 
know  what  is  to  be  accomplished  and  how.  Hence,  the  need  for  clearly 
stated  arrival  points. 

All  three  levels  of  go^  setters  shoiild  view  objectives  not  as  bar- 
rierfe,  but  as  stepping  stoae.  measurements  to  success.    What  success? 
That  depends  upon  you.  \  ^  ^ 


WHERE  ARE  YOU  ARRIVING? 


— 


id: 
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Introduction 


Formulating  a  plan  is  a  verVcritical  function  in  designing  an  adult  , 
basic  educa^ibn  program.     Ijt  sets  the  direc[:ioAs  and  limits  for,.tJie  actnial 
progra'm  whfch  Will  be  designed  ia  the  next  fetep  (Step  6).    The  five  pro-^^ 
cee^es  Evolved  in  fbfttiul^^ting  a  plan  are.-V-^a^^  stating  the  mission  and  ^ 
pat;^eters,  ^b)  analyzing  constraints,  arrd  resources,   (c)>  synthesizing 
^^^ssible'-solutions,^ta)  mode  1  ing/sithul^ting  to  evaluate  solutions,  and 
'    (^^..^lecting  tbe.i)est  solution. 


A  paper"b3^-.R^c^rar^  Cortright  introduces  this'section  by  discussing 
some  of  the*generalasp^cts  of^adult  basic  education  which  should  be  con-- 
sidered  when -developing  a  delivery  system  in  any  corrections  institution 
or  agency.     These  include  such  aspects  of  adult  basic  education  programs 
as  the  need  for  innovative  programs,   the  need  to  match  teachers  and  learn- 
ers,  the  advantages  of  using  teachers'  aides,  and  even,  the  need  ^£o^  those 
persons  to  resign  who  are  not  firm  believers  in  the  need  for  and  effec- 
tiveness of  coi^rectional  work. 
\ 

Baker,  in  ''Designing  an  Effective  Adult  Basic  Education  Program  for 
Corrections,  "^explains  some  of  the'factors  to  Tie  considered  when  estab-' 
lishing  the'  parameters .  He  discusses  student  and  staff  characteristics.  " 
He  also  lists  and  discusses  some  of  thje  factors  which  should  be  analyzed 
when  considering^  constraints  and  resources:  materials,  type  of  instruc- 
tion, and  media,"  as  well  as  why '  thes;^e  need  be  considered. 

'  ^  '  ** . 

Cleavinger,   in  his  paper,  also  discusses  some  of  the  various  aspects-, 
that  should'be  considered 'wfteiv  desighing  an  adult  basic  education  program. 
He  cites  such  factors  as  aval lable  ^f acil ities ,  offender  characteristits, 
philosophy,  budget,  and  thje  surrounding  community.     Cleavinger  ends  wirth 
a  brief  discussion  of  several  principles  lof  curriculum  building  which* 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  when  detel?mihiag^pV  selecting,  the  best 
4)Jaa  or  solution  to  Ue  utilized.  -  ^  ^ 


^  Cassell's  p^per  continues  in  somewhat  the  s>me  ,yeiq  by  , discuss ing  . 
what  should  be  takt^n  into  consideration  in  determining  ftfe  .iiios£  viable  ^ 
S9lution.v  He  discusses  learning  environment  factors  as  welX  as  i>oSL§ible 
roles  for  a^lassroom,  manager.  '  ^ 

Concluding^^his  section  is  Reed's  paper.     Reed  emphasizes  the  re- 
sponsiWiLtj^^to  b^ng.^aboirt^xhangc  on  thje  part  of  tho66  working  in  cor- 
rections.    TRcrse^rG\ponsibl<>.  Xor  formulating  a  plan  to  bring  about  change 
in  a  particular  instltiition  nee<i  to  compare  expect'ations  wi£h  availabLe 
resources  in  and  around          institution.     He  comments, on  the  steps  to;ta^e 
in  reviewing  resourc^  arid.^  wha4;^  resources  to  review.     Rfeed  focuses  on 
the  need,  when  formulating  a^splan',^ to.  "examine  very  caref^^^^j  the  alter- 
native ways  that  may  be  employ^^d,  anJ  t^)^  chart  the  most  e^^tive  course 
of  action  (p. 224)."  •  ^  '  . 
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FOCUS  ON  THE  FUTURE: 
FUTUROLOGY  EGR  CORRECTIONAL  EDUCATION 


\        '  ,  '  *R^lchard  ^JW.  Cor t right 

Nat;?ionai  Eiiucation  Association  ^  ^       .  . 

'  .  '    Washington,  D.  C. 

When  I  told  a  colleague  *  that  I  was  going  to  Indiana  .to  speak -^bout' 
cQrrectional  education,  he  said,  *"What  do  *you -know  , about,  the  special  ^ 
education  of  children?"'  -  '    *       '  * 

I  said,  *^fhat  do  you  mean?"  *  ; 

,     "Didn't  you  say  corrective  Education?".  •  ,     ,      .  > 

*  *    V  \     '  "  *  '  '  ' 

,"No,  no.  Not  the  physically  handicapped,    this  is*  correfctional  edu- 
cation.   Prisons."        *  , 

""^l^wo^der  if.  it  was.wjust  a  mis-hearing  or  whether  many  people  think 
of  correctional  education  in  the  same  wa,y,  ^  ,  ' 

Crim^e  ^ marches  pn  in  America*     Adult  and' juvenile  crime  and  delin- 
quency^ are*' \bh  the  increase.    Perha4^b  >  two  millioti  children- "^come  to  the 
attention"  o^f^^he  l^alice  annually.    Who  knows  h tna^ny  do .  no t ?     A  half 
million  cases  at^;^a,nd led  by' the  juveni]^ 'courts  each  year.    About  a— 
\nillion  dnd' a  half  dth^^jrs- which 'do  coift^  b'efore  the  police  are  dispose<J^  * 
of  without^  penal  proceedings..',   J^bout  one' person , in  every  six  who  is  ar- 
rested is.  lin^e^^  21  year  of  age^v        *    .   ^  '  • 

.  As  professionals',  ^yqu  tcnbw, these  f acts, «  but  even  the,  laymen  has 
•some  notion  o/ the.  extent  of  orim^  arid,  delinquency ,  "  After  all,  a/daily 
reader  pf  the  mcJrni^g  paper  can  hardly  h^lp  but\  be.  aware  of  ermine  in 
.metropolitan  Apieripa,  ^  For  example,  sh'ot^ily  before 'Christmas,  the  Wash-  ■ 
in^ton  Post  rkn  on  one  page  stories,  under  the  following  captiofi^:  "Ex-^' 
.CpnwT^f  Fearjs '  Criminal  P^st,"  "District  Court  to  Settle  FBI  Record  Case, 
"irSg 'Case^  Jurol:  ris  Arrested,"  "Threat,  Halts'  Demolition  of  N..^W., 'Build- 
ing ,  "  "Jur-y  'Selected.  for\ Come au  Tri^l.  in  M'attingly  Death,/'  ^^igh's  Store 
'Plagyes  in , Rash  of  ftobUeries-Durihg  November."  ,  '      ;      * *  " 

*  Educatiqnal  programs^in  penal -institutions ,  anci  specifically  adult 
basic  eduation  (ABE)  programs  help  tQ  re4uce  recidivi^gi/.and  thereby  re- 
duce crime.  -  I  do  not. need  to  review  the  hisdbry  of;  orlthie  current  sta- 
tus of  ABE.  "  Vou' know^  for  ^example',  about  ",th/ "ABE  demonstration  projects 


on^ 


Training  to'develot)  employability  among  mentally  retart^ed  in-* 
mates  to  institutions;  >   -      .      ^  ' 

Using/college  students  £rom  pbver.ty  ar^as^as  teacher's  .of  adult 
.basic  education  to  te^ch  iUiterate  residents,  of  mountain- are  as 
-  ^in  Appalachian    '      •  "   ^  ^     *        ^      ^  ^ 


Recruit ing ^and  instructing  paraprof essionals  to  assist  a  Negro 
inner-city  community  to  rai§^  its  educational ' level ; 

Producing  a  film  and  series  of  instructional  guides  for  teach- 
.  et-training  in  ghetto  areas;  ^  , 

Measuring  effects  of  adult  basic  and  social  education  programs' 
on  post-release  adjustment  and  educational  achievement ^o £  in-^ 
mates  of  correctional,  institutions .  v 

.However,  let  me  sketch  a  profile  of  the  typical  ABE  per sori--nation-' 
allyr-so  that  you  can  .compare  your  own  ABE  students'  wiph  him:  , 

White  (56.6  per  .cent) ,   female  (56.1  per  cent),  with  4  family 
income  under  $3,000  per  year  (44.5  per  cent),  employed  (^5  per       *^ : 
•  cent),   between  24- ajid  44  years  of  age  (46.5  per  cent).  Grade' 
levels  between  first  to  third  grade  classes  (26,7  per  cent), 
founth  to  .sixth  grade  classes  (33.6  per  cfent)  ,  and  seventh  or 
eighth  grade  classes  (39.7  per  cent)   (Cortright,   1970,  p.  63; 
see  also  Aftwood,  ^1970).*.  '  i  ,  * 

>        This  profile  suggests  that  the  probtem.^of  illiteracy  in  the  United 
States  will  remain  a  majo*!"  ^socio-economic  ^probl  em  for  years  to  come-- 
irhaps  decades.     Illiteracy  results  in  reduced  national  weralth,  .social 
^ultural  lags,  weakened  national  security,   slowed  tecJ^no'Iogical  pro- 
1  gr^s»^i^  hastened  displacement  of 'wbrk^rs ,   lowered  production,   slowed  eco- 
Jnomic  ^owth,  weakened . democracy ,   an3  retarded  world  understanding- and 
CQnppe. ration.     Many  Am^rdcanS,  however,,  still  do  not  realize  that  milli- 
ons of  otTOT  Amer ican^>:arinot  read  a  daily  newspaper,   a ^ weekly  magazine,  - 
the  Bible',  ax.  a  paperfeck^  novel.     These  ^r^  the  adults  who  for  one  of  ' 
several  rea^dn^  are  th^^Jfc4ylt  functional ,  iljiierates  ^n' the  United  States. 

The  adult  fun^ional  i  1 1  i  t  era  t  ei  s  a  "sodi'al  ^isolate      he  is^ut  off 
from  the  mainstream  of  society.     Illiteracy  it^self  is  a  "social  deficit," 
the  illiterate  bypasses  the  ag$  of  the  printed^  p^ge  as  he  moves-  in'lo  the 
age  of  the  mass  media.    He  is  like  the  illiterate  Asian  or  African  who, 
in  the  twentieth  century,  is  beginning,  to  learn  abjgut  jets  or  missiles 
while  his  nation  is  actjaally  still  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Ma ny^ inmates  are  adult  functional  illiterates.     In. federal  prisbns, 
abo.ut  eleven  percent  of  the  nearly  21,000  inmates  are  considered  illlt- 

,erate   (belo^^'  grade,  6,0)i.     On  a  given  day  about  1,500  inmates  are  attend- 
ing classes.     Another  1,500  inmates  are  attending  high  school  classes, 
and  about  1,000  are  att;endi"ng  6ED  preparatory  classes  (s^e  Carpenter^ 
1971)  .     One  qprrect ional  educator  recent'ly  told  me,  hbwever,   that  only  . 
three  petciant  of  all  inmates  may  be  taking  part  in  educat ional , progr«5mis  * 

'in  penal  institutions,  '  ,  '  ' 

\  The  public  schools  are  trying  out  a  variety  of  programs  to  bring     <  ^ 
back  School  dropouts,  fhose  under-educaCed  young  adults  from  whom  an 
overly  large  number  of  lawbreakers  come. -For  example,  in  Las  Vegas, 
V^liey  High  School  (now  called  Urban  High)  has  been  designed  to  ,meet  ' 
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the  specific  needs  of  the  students  of  th^t, uniquev  conimunity  by  catering 
Xo  "the  dropouts,- chronic  truants,  erstwj^le  lawbreakers,  and  bright. or- 
dinary kids  disenchanted  with 'day  school.     Reports  from  Las  Vegas  indi-  . 
cate  that  students  who  hold  down  full-time  jobs  in  the  ^show  ^nd  g'amblirig 
businesses  are  sucpeedlng  at  Urban  High,  -  Why  not  utilize  the  school  ^fa-»  " 
cilities  this  way,  cut  dawn  costs,  and  use  this  evidence  to  sell  the  pub- 
lic .on  voting  bond* issues?     And,  since  dropouts  are -jsorae times  prone  tp* 
conamit  crimes,   thereby  cut  down  on  oriine?  , 

^Two  incidents  come,  to  mind  v;hen  I  think  about  correctional  <edu<ja-'" 
tioa/both  frorti  Asia*.    ^  few-year^  ago  I  was  wprking.i.n  the  Philippines  •  , 
and*  went  tor;.a  prison  in  the?  Manila  area  ta  test  some,  new  a^ult  basic  ^ 
.ed^ication  materials  in  the  Tagalog  and  Ilocalno  langbages."*   The  warden 
'was  .  friendly  and  took  our^roup  on  a  tour.     As-wq  climbed  the  stairs  in  - 
•  one  block  I  read  a  series  of  sigris^' carefully  han^-printed  and  attached 
in  ascending  order:   '"Be  Quiet--Dc>n''t  '$m6ke--Keep' CleAn--Don*t  Steals** 
That  was  learning  to  read  by  the  looksay.  methgd*    The  war^den  did  not 
.comment  'on  its  effectiveness,     '     *  •         •     i     .  '  .  " 

Anothep  ipcident  tobk  pl^ce  in  Takista^i,    J  was  -involved  in  a  teach- 
er training-,  prpgr.am  j«d  wanted  to  ^involve  ^^achefsf  from  the  prayincial 
prison.'    S*o,offf  tp  ^^^^arden^-and  this,  tin^e  he  tSok'us  on  a.  tour ,  .grad- 
ually JLeading^  (is 'to  ^'ae^ie  felt  was  the  most  important  p^rt-.of  the  pri- 
son.' The.c^ris;  the  furnife^i^d,  the  fresh  ait,  the  books,  and  the  execu-^^ 
tion  chamber,*  He  was  very' prob4^  of  the  scaffald  and  insisted  that  pun^ 
ishmenD  w'^s^'dispatched' with  alacrity .'  *  ^  >' 

.These  incidehts  cWe'  back  to  mind  whenever.'!  tjiinl^.  ^bout' correC- 
'tional  education,     I  suppose  the  filrst  one  was  an  fexample  *of  poot^pl^da-' 
*gogy^,  ,bu.t  'at  least  it,  was  <ati  attempt  to  use  writtei^  <?ommuni cation  to  ^  ^ 
communicate.     And  the  second,  well,  fhat  was  .correctipnal  education  in 
whlcl)  the'  correction  was  made  -permanent 'like  the  Correc^tibn  f^uld'wfiic'h' 
typists  use  to  correct  (ab literate) ,  a  mistake."    Is' that  what  many  people 

still  belieVe*  "correctional  e'ducation.'*  ^to  '  -     ^  , 

'  r  *  *    ^  *  ' 

Xo  most  laymen  bhe  problem  of  cotfectiona'l  exiucation  is  ptobably 
simple.     Either:  ^     ,     •  •  /  ^  ^  . 

'  .  1.  '  Correct  (obliterate)  tl>e  inmate;   ,  .\    !  ^  - 

2.*'  Correct  (kee^p  him  vftiere^he  is--physically  and  mentally)  ; 
,  3.    Correct  (show  him  his  mistake  ajvd  help  him  to  ractlfj;^  -it;), 

i>*  I  should  ^upppse  most  of  us  accept  point  three-- and  ^we  in(51ude  adult 
basic  education  a3  on^^way  to  help  the  inmate,,  and  thereby  society,  '  ABE, 
federally  funded,  has  be^n  with  ^i*s  long  enough  to  hav£  accumulated  a 
^jies  ^>f,  myths.    Let's  dispense  with  ^orae  of  the^'my;th^  about  ABE-.    X,  ' 
^would  §ay  thlase  ara;some  which-.are  still  promulgated:  '  - 

',"';ABE  teachers  are  not  usually  very^opci.    After  all,  they^a^e  / 
/just  -(slighdly)  warme'd-over  t'each^ers^Jof^ehildren^who' want  ta 
moenllght  for  -a  few  extra  bucks.     {See  Cortright:  (1970)  for  a  ^ 
broader  picture]..  .  '  - . 
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ABE  teachers  have  few  instructional  materials  which  can  be  used,  ^ 
What  we  need  to.  do  is  get  the  publishers  finally  to  produqe  some 
useful  materials  foi?-  adults.     ZSee  Ford's  (1967)  Adult  Basic 
Reading  Instruction  in  the  United  States  for  a  different  point 
of  view]^  '  ~  ^ 

If  only* there  was  some  effective  training  for  ABE  teachers, 
they  would  be.'prepared  to  do  a  good  job.     Why  don^'t  the  uni- 
^^^j3-[^^^  _s^t  up  short  courses  and  degree  programs?     [See,  Luke 
(l^TQ^S^for  a  counter  stateraent]]x^ 

Adul-t  education  Is  the  forgo^ttp  part  of  education^.  Nobody 
knows  there  eyeu  is  such  a  program.  [See  DeCriw  (1968)  for 
anothei  point' of  vi^w].  .     ^         •    *    .  ^ 

We  kh6w  there  3re  good  ABE  teachers,- althou*gh  some  are  poor.  We 
know  thete  ^re  m^ny  useful  ABE  materials.     We  know  there  have  been  ef- 
fectiMe  .training  programs.    We' know  the  status  of  ABE  t^asr  impro.ved .  We 
\know  these  myths  about  ,ABE  in  the  public  schools  are  false.    But,  are 
these  myths  false,  also,   in  the  penal  institutions?-   What  is  the  purposje 
of  ABE  {Jrograms  in  correctional  institutions?     To  help  equip- the  ipmate 
to  function  in  .societ:^?     Correctional  personnel  then  also  have  the*  re-* 
sp6tT[sij3ility  to  help  make  Society^  understand  the  inmate  as  a  inembe'r  of 
societj^.     A  warden  writes,'  '*Educati,on  is  one  of.  the  most  ""ef feet ive  tools' 
withj.n'  a  prison  in  the  rehabilitation  or  treatment  prQgram"  (Vitek,  1967). 
A''humber<  of  indications  from  Maryland,  Ohio,  and  Wiscohsin  point  up  the 
fact  that  with  rtiore  education,  there  is  less  reclvidism  (Cortright,  1965). 
Inmates  can  learn  to  read,  reading  advances  education,  and  education  £eads 
away  from,  recfidivism.     Does  the  syllogism  need  to  be  clearer?     .  .- 

In  the  spirit  of  the/thjLrd  alternative  of  correc tiona^l  education 
(s^e  ab'ove),  I  would  like  to  make-a  few  sugges ted' approaches  £or  your 
decision-^fnaking  consideration  as  you  plan  to  implement  your  personal 
management  plan--back  home..  These  are  the  points  which  I  think  need 
special*  atteation^  in  usi*ng  a  systems  approach  to  organize  for  more  ef- 
fect i,ve  ABE 'programs  in  correQtionar  institutions . 

*        *  '         .  "      .  ^   <  ' 

1  -    Develop  >nm©vative  programs  which  make  a  difj^erenc'e.     Learning  - 
Sysfem»i  Inez  has  develo|)ed  a  concept  of  technical  clusters  for  inmates 
in^West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.    The  concept  focuses  on  an  arek  of-  - 
industrial  arts,*  such  as  printing,  and  brings  the-  teachers  together  ^s 
a  team  to  teach  this  topic  .in  a  1200-h*our .mini-^Jroject,    For  example, 
one  mini-project^  was  the  production  of  a  booklet  on  the-  great  religions 
of  the  world.     Five  different  teachers,   including  communication  and     -  • 
math  teachers>  ieach  sp.ent  tim^  helping  Inmates  learn  what  •^they  needed 
tq  know  in  order  to,  produce  the  booklet.    The  important  part,;  I  "think, 
was  the  motivation  whi;^  was.- generated.  '  Th^r^  was  a 'need  by 'inmates' to 
learn  to  wri£e  a  sentence^*^  count^  how  many  copies  of  booklets  might**  be  v 
sold,   and  fiifd  ojit  abdut  job  opportunities  which  ,  might  be  available''at 
the  time  o|  release  ^o  that  they  would  have  a  handle  on      tangible  occu- 
pation .  "  •        ^  ^  *       •  .  , 
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Another  means  of  motivation  (Mauk,   1970)  was  to  use  a  financial  in- 
centive.    If  a  person  has  completed  elementary  school,  his  expected  life- 
time income  is  $277,000.  If  he  completes  high  school  he  is  likely  to  add 
$94,000,  bringing  his  lifetime  income  up  to  $371,000.    Four  years  of  col-, 
lege  should  add  another  $213,000,  bringing  income  to  $584,000. 

What  innovations  Uave  been  successfully  used  to  motivate  inmates  to 
complete  an  ABE  progr^?     Most  wardens  with  any  tenure  at  all  have  their 
favorite  stories  about  Inmate  Y  or  Inmate  Z  who  was  released,  became  suc- 
cessful in  readjusting  to  the  outside  world,  and  sent  back  a  Christmas 
card..    He  made  it.   ,  Surely  ^that  evidence,  although  sparse,  is  welc6me. 
However,  what  happened  to  all  of  the  other  released  inmates?    To  what 
extent  did  the  educational  experiences  in  prison  help  them?     In  other 
words,  what  research  facts  do  we  have?     I  would  suggest,  as  part  of  the 
delivery  system  which  you  are  developing,  a  careful  examination  of  this 
question.     This  research  might  begin  with  the  recidivists.     Did  the  ABE 
program  which  Inmate  X  receive  help  him?     Evidently  not,  since  he  re- 
turned.    But  why  not?  . li  we  do  not  measure,  in  some  way,  our  programs, 
how  can  we^know  if  we  haVe  been  effective?    Correctional  education  goes 
on  all  the  time  in  prisons  and  penitentiaries  and  jails.    The  point  is 
not  that  there  is  no  education  in  Prison  P;  the  problem  is  that  there 
may  be  too  mujih  education--of  the  wrrong  kind. 

2.  Match  teacher  atfd  learner — for  compatability.    After  all,  no  one 
gets  along" with  everyone.    A  study  from  Ontario  indicates  that  scores  on 
hidden  figure  tests  are  useful  in  determining  student  readiness  for  group 
or  individual  study,  ^s  well  as  the  suitability  ofjcertain  teachers  to 
act  as  leaders  or  consultants^withycert-^n  students.     An  example  of  an 
attempt  at  better  matching  is  the  cooperative  training  project  jointly 
agpnsoVed  by  the  University  o-f  Georgia,  Teacher  Corps,  Georgia  Department 
of  Corrections,  and  the  Geor'gia  Department  of  Education. 

Ahlstrom  and  Havighurst  (1971)  suggest  guidelines  for  preventing' 
dropouts,   those  Students'  who  provide  the  potential  inmate  population. 

Maladjusted  students  need  teachers  with  endless  patience  and 
determination  to  help  them  make  an  adjustment . 

1  Those  students  who  do  profit  from  the  work  experience  owe  as 

much  to  the  inter-perapnal  relationships  as  to  the  work  skill 
.  learned.      *  > 

.Preventive  counseling  can  help  students  before  trouble  occurs. 
Presently,*  a  'counselor  is  brought*  in  only^^fter  the  damage  has 
been  done;  and  after  the  immediate  trouble  is  past,  the  case, 
^'  is  dropped. 

3.  Use  volunteer  ^des.     The  Psychological  Services  Center  of  the 
iorton  (Virginia)  Prison  uses  volunteer  tutors ^tp^ help  illiterate  in- 
mates.   The  National  Affiliation  for  Literary  Advance,   an  organization 
of  volunteer'  literacy  councils,  has  helped  organize  volunteer  wo^rk  in 
Sing  Sing  Prison, .  Georgia  State  Prison  :(Reidsville) ,  New  Jersey  State 
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Prison  (Rahway) ,  Jefferson  Parrish  Prison  (Louisiana),  Illinois  State 
Penitentiary  (Joliet) ,   and  the  San  Antonio  County  Jatl  (Texas).    I  h^ve 
seen  volunteer  tutors  working  with  inmates  in  Walla  Walla  (Washington)  ^ 
and  Auburn  (New  York).     Under  direction,  the  volunteer  can  help  the  pro- 
fessional teacher.    The  fact  that  the  President's  National  Reading  Coun- 
cil plaiis  to  enlist?  hundreds  of  thousands  o£  volunteer  tutors  attests  to 
the  soundness  of^using  volunteers. 

4.  Relate  ABE  with  AHE.   Recent  legislation  has  supported  adult  edu- 
cation to  the  twelfth  grade  level  for  .adults.    When  thjLs  legislation  is 
funded,  threre  i§  gbing  to  be  a  large  increase  in  Adult  High  School  Edu- 
cation (AHE)  programs.     Of  course,  AHE  is  not  new  to  inmate  education. 
The  Bureau  of  Prisons  estimates  over  1,000  GED  diplomas  issued  annually. 
But  we  need  to  move  more  men  and  women  inmates  to  the  high^ school  level. 
In  fact,  after  discussion  with  labar  and  manpower  economists,  I  am  doubly 
troubled  about  just  how  far  the  eighth  grade  level  gets  ^  person  anyway-- 
particularly  in  terms  of  job  placement.     The  point  now  is  to  interrelate 
ABE  and  AHE  &o  that  the  ABE  ^student  is^  motivated  to  go,  the  second  mile-- 
and  get  his  diploma.    This  is  another  reason  for  a  close  articulation  of 
inmate  education  with  the  public  schools .  \  % 

Make  contact  with  your  local  director  of  adult  education.     Find  out 
how  he  can  help  you.     The  local  education  association  may,   through  its 
adult  education  committee,   find  a  teacher  or  twp 'who^  can  cpunsel  and/or 
provide  a  f,ew  volunteer  teaching  hours.     Or,*  can  you  pry  more  funds  to 
hire  another  adult  education  teacher  on  your^ staff? 

5 .  Let  the  correctional  educators  say,  '^e,  too,  will  be  account- 
able . "    Good  teachers  want  everyone'  to  know  that  they  ar^  doing  a  good 
job  and  deserve  a  good  salary  with  appropriate  benefits.     They  want  .to 
provide  educational  experiences  for  inmatestr     quality  education.  Teach- 
ers can  be  accountable.    The  goal  is  to  establish  a  (cprrectlonal)  edu- 
cation profession  which  determines,   abides  by,  and  enforces  its  own 
standards.     The  following  contingencies  for  teacher  accountability  are 
adapted  from  the  National  Commission  on  Teacher  Education  and  Profession- 
al Standards  (1970): 

Clear  goals  for  correctional  education,  based  on  both  loc^l  values 
and  priorities  and  national  purposes. 

Acj2eptance  of  expert  judgment  of  appropriate  teaching  and  learn- 
ing to  achieve  such  goals. 

An  adequate  number  of  personnel  .wit^  sufficient  skills*  to  per- 
^  form  so  that  accepted  goals  are  achieved.,  .  .  '  ^ 

Provision  for  identifying,  educ^ti^g,  retaining,  and  coptinu-* 
ously  re-educating  teachers  to  ^assure  that* they,  will  always  be 
up  to  date.  '  \ 

Teaching  loads,  time,   and 'support^  services  which  are  conducive 
t*o  quality  performance.  * 

■  2^/'  ■ 
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^.    Appropriate  media ,>  materials ,  fapilities,  and  learning  resources. 
Satisfactory  salaries  and  welfare  programs  for  teaching-  p^r so nne.l^ 
High  morale  on  the  part  of  those  who  teach- 

Appropriate  evaluation  of  all  the  goalsNaf  instruction — academ- 

.    ic,  attitudlnal,  humanistic  and  behavioral--taking  into  account 

that  the  educational  process  itself  should  be  highly  valued  and 

judged  along  with  learning  outcomes.  .  ' 

,  >  t« 

Leadership  in  institutions  th^  fosters  a  wholesome  social-psy-  « 
chological  setting*  an  openness  |:o  constructive  change,  and  a 
climate  cohducive  to  teacher  and  student  success* 

Strong  public  cocamittment  to  correctional  education  expressed 
in  both  moral  and  financial  support.      .     *  • 

Provision  by -top  administrators  and  boards  of  education^ of  ma- 
terial, resources,  psychological  climate,  and  the  freedom  needed 
*to  ensure  top  performance  by  both  'teacher A  and  stiudents. 

Of  course,  the  p.ro*fession  has  not  achieved  this  level  of  performance 
yet.     lut  this  "ls  the  goal  of  those  teachers  whom  correcrional ' adminis- 
trations should  encourage  to  stay-in         field.    There  ma^  not  be  enough 
dropouts  among,  the  pobr^teachers.  '  *  ^  ^ '  ^ 

Donald  Wilson,  President  of  the  'Association  of  Classroom  Teachers 
asks  these  questions:  -        ^  '  .  '  .  .  ' 

V  How  should  teacher's  respond,  to  the  issue  of  accountability?     ^  . 
Do  we  assume'^a  posture  gf  apologetic  defensiveness,  or  do  we 
<  '    -talk*  about  acc^urAability  from  a  position  of  strength?    Do  we 
^  reject  .completely  wh,at  the  critics  say,  or  do  we  refine  ^heir  , 
statei^ents'^'an'd  say>,clearly. where  we/classroom  teachers  .believe 
the  major  responsibility  liers  for  ^innovations  in  edOcation  and 
•  for  the  task  of  defining  the  learning  process  and  how  it-  hap- 
pens?  .     ^  ,  ,    '  • 

We  .must  consider  the  relation^ip  between  authority  and  ac- 
countability.   We. must  determine  whether  Ve  car\  delineate  ^  - 
sphere  of  *  accountability  'for  the  classroom^  teacher  fop  Kis  owir^  ' 
performance  and  'for  that  of  his  students' (Wilson,  1970). 

It  is  proper  and  right  for  effective  teachers  in'prisans,  like  afll 
effective  teachers,  to  monitor  their  own  teaching;  that  is,   to,  provide 
governance  for  their  profession.     Part  of  this  governance  includes  the 
right  of  the  teachers  to  help  regulate  the  Icind  of  educational  experi- 
ences in  universities  and  to  help"  determine  the  university,  curriculum 
for  acivocating  correctional  education.    Educational"  associations  might 
want  to  work  with  correctional  educators  in  designing  appropriate  curri- 
cultim^  for  teachers  of  adult  basic  education.  •      •  "  , 
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6.     Improve  t*h'e  status  of  correctional  educators.     Sufficient  fund- 
ing is  imperative.^  A  colleague  from  Quebec  has  suggested  that  funds  ap- 
propriated for  regular  day  schools  be  decreased  and  then  these  added  • 
monies  b§  ^j^ncluded  in  a  larger  fynd  wl^ich  is  available  to  adults' at  age 
twenty^  or  later  who  are  ready  for  school  and  Icnow  what  they  want  to  learn 
from  school.     Some  of  these^  funds  could  go  for  proven  correctional  edu- 
cation projects.    The  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Correctio;ial  Educati(^ 
A-ssociation  surveyed  a  group  of  correc^t-ional  educators.    The  7^7  member-s 
of  the  Correctional  Education  Association  represent  perhaps  five  pejrcent 
of  the  potential  population  of  correctional  educators.    He  found,  for 
example,   that  South  Dakota  has  an^.accredited  school  with  inmate  instruc- 
tors and  that  Texas  has  established  a  school^istjrict  within  a'correc- 
tional  system  (Seidle'r^  l^^l)  . 


CorrectionaL^^ucators  are  conc^rn^^  about  the  work  they 
do.     The  teacl>^  in  the  classtoom  has  'little  or  no     time  to 
write  about  what  he  is  doing.     He  is  too  busy  trying  to  deal    -  ^ 
with  the  failures  of  pvJbl,ic'  sj:hool  education.     He>is  bothered 
by  the  failures  r^epresented  by  high  rates  of  recidivism.  *  Usu- 
ally he  is*  the  primary  Socializing  force  within  the  ft^titu- 
tion/    If  he  does  his  work  well,  custodj.al  supervision . is  eas-f 
ier .         '  •  -      »     •  . 

•  ^  The,,inmate  'finds  a  larger  sense  of  worth  because  he  be* 

.    comes  a  person  within  the  classroom.     When  things  go  wrong 
within  the  institution •  the  education  an^d  vocational  programs 
are  the  first  cmes  shut  down.    He  is  likely  to  find  his  coir-       '  , 
.    |»uculura'  and  his  Speadin^  determined  by-administrative  ord^r.. 
He  is  not  recognized ■ as"  a  professional  in^ tbe  institution  nor 
is  he 'recognised  as  one  in  the  community Whatever  wfe  c^n  do 
^together  will  oC  necessity  have  to  say  somethi,ng  about  the 
-   prof e.ssibnal  status  of  correctional  teachers  (Seidler,  1971, 

P'.  5).  ^  ^  ^  ^  ■       .  .    .     ,    ^  • 

'Should  not  teachers  of  ABE  in  qgrrectional  *institutio^is  join  Vaapher 
associations  and  therefote  bp  included  in  the  bargaining  Onits' of  teach- 
er as'sociat ions?    The  following  suggested  provisions  for  cbntratts,'  addpt 
ed  from  the  National  Education  Association  may  be' helpful  -^for  correction- 
al educators  in' prej>aring  .appropriate  provisi'^ns  / 

Full  >at>d.  p?rt-time  teachers  of  inmates  should  have,  to' the  ex-  ^ 
tent  .possible ,  the  same  poritractual  benefits,  rights' and  pri-vi-  / 
leges,   including  access  to  the  grievance  pr'ocedures,  as  any 
other  teacher  in  the  association. 

The  .hourly  rate  of,  pay!  f^or  part-tiipe  teachers  of-  inmates  should  ♦ 
be  computed  according  to  some  objective  and  equitable  bats  is, 
such  as-  an  hourly  rate  "based  upon -the  s^Iarys^of  a  full-time.  '  . 

teacher  of'  children  .with  comparable-  training  and  experience. 

Full-time  and  part-time  teach'er^  of  inmates  who  work  outsidS 
"regular  ^hool  hours"  should  vreceive^Vsuch  additional'  benefits 
an<3  protec tions  as  are  necessary/     '  '  ^     ,  - 
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Provision  for  at  least  ten  .hours  of  iQpiervicfe  training  prio-^ 
,  '     grains  in  methods  of  teaching  adults  ^^shall  be  made  by  the  in^ti,- 
V'  .   tutlon  at*no  cost  to  teach'ers  in  which  they. shall  participatfef> 

at  their  regular  rate  of  pay.  .  '  '  * 

Provision  s*hould  be  made  for  teachers  to  attend,  at  institution/    \  ^ 
expense,  at  least  one  professionfj  education  conference  during 
the»^chool  year.  .  #  . 

7.  Employ  correctional  educators  in  the'public  schools .. ^ , The  pro- 
t:ess  should  go  both  ways.  '  Crime  prevention  as  communicated  in  adult 
education  courses  in  flie  public  schools  is  one  ^ay  of  communicating  to 
parents  of  school  ages  children.  ^Already  some^^ult  education' digpartmehts 
in  the  public  schools  are  operating  such  courses.     Correctional  educators 
would  be  ideal  resoutce  specialists  tft ^course  leaders.     Olson  C1971)  re- 
ports a  course  on  ''Parents  Concerns  in  Drug  and  Sex  .Education"  of  f  ered  ^ 
by  the  Prince  George '  s  County  (Maryland) 'Public  Schools^.    P^iblic  schools> 
also  offer  courses  ^fpr  inmates.     "Crime  and  DelinqvX^y  Prevention  Pro- 
gram" is  offered  in  theTllut  (Michigan)  adult  education  program.  This 
course  includes  aptitlide  testing,  public  speaking,  vocational  counseling, 
job  placement  assistance,  and  various  follow-through  services  for  inmates • 
^Eighty  percent  of  thdse  taking  the  pro&ram  have  not  been  re-arrested  ia 
a  two-year  period.    The  Fort  Wayne  (Indiana)  Community  Schools  offer  pro- 
grams leading  to  the  GED.    Graduates  with  the  diploma,  but  trot  released 

"  fYom  jail,  become  te^ch^rs'  aides-. 

> 

'    .Could  ^correctional  educators  be  trained  to  serve  as  consultants  to, 
or  leaders,  of  adult  educaxioii  programs  in  the  public  schools?     Could  they  , 
carry  out  home  visits-and  hei-irea:5e  the  "re-entr:y"  problem  of  inmates? 
Crime  itself  hurts  adult  .-ec^ucation.    The  headline  of  the  Washington  Daily 
News- of  Jaauary  7;  1971  was  "Crime  Forces  Big  Drop  in  D.  Q.  Night  Schools." 
People  were  afxaid  to  come  out  at  night  to  gp  tonight  classes  ior  adults. 

8.  Consider  resigning  from  correctional  education.     1  have  not  seen 
your  flow  charts  apd 'haVe  not  followed  your  loops.     But. I  might  gu^ss  that 
one  direction  which  some  correctional  leaders  might  go--is  right  off  the 

^  page.'  That  is,  teaching       administering  an  ABE^program  in  a  Correctional 
institution  is  not  for  him  or  for  his- colleagues .     In  that  case,  perhaps  ^ 
he  should  corisider  resigning.     I  have  on  my  desk  the  announcement  of  a 
new  job  to  coordinate  a  broad  range  of  residential  conferences,  insti- 
tutes, seminars,  workshops,  and  short  courses  for  managerial  and  super- 
visory personnel.     The  person  holding'the  position  should  have  a  correc- 
tional  background.     Is  that  for  you?    Or,  Is,  one  of,  I  am  sure,  many 
other  related  jobs?    l!f  you  leave,  however,  find  someone  to  take  your 
place  and  transmit*  to  him  or  her  yoifr  conceptual  model  and  ^management 
Ccheme.    Let's  keep  only  the  best  and  most  dedicated  professionals  in 
correctional  education  and  rponitor  the  profession  ourselves..  After  all, 
correctional  work  is  ojDt  for  everyone.     But,,  for  those  who  stay,  let 
t:hem..j?-e^tT5rbeli^eve  it  can  make  a  difference. 

My  position  in  the  futurology  of  correctional  ABE  is  that  if  ^some 
of  the  eight  suggestions  mentioned  today^are  imp^lemented,  the  future  of 
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correctional  education  will  be  bright.     Since  most  of  the  thousands 
adult  inmates  do  return  to  the  larger  society  from  whence  they  came,  then 
the  need  for' education,   apd  specifically  that  of  adult  basic  educaklonV  \ 
is  imperative.   ^Without  an  ^eme^tary  adult  education,   let  alone  a  hig%  \ 
^  school  education,  the  economic'^'parpsfJects"  for' an  ex-inmate  are  bleak. 
Without  a  yoby  the  chances  of  recidivism  are  gross.     Recidivism  repeats 
the  cycle,  an^y-e^tieation ,  and  this  time,  correctional  education,  has  failed 
once  again .     X  ^ 

^/i-\^e  need  all  of  the  useful  manpower  our  nation  can  provide  for  the 
,--^excitiTig-<iexrade  ahead,  that  what  the  United  Nations  calls  tjie  Second  De- 
velopment Decade.     Surely  we  know  now  that  inmates* can  sometimes  be  re- 
habilitated and  that  effejc^tive  education,  is  a  necessary,  if  not  suffi- 
cient cause  for  the  rehabil4X3±j.on. 


Perhaps  the*  tail,  will  wag  the  dog.     In  the  public  schgols,  teachers 
are  assuming  greSt^r  leadership  responsibilities.    Teachers  may  run 
schools:     Ahalogoi/sly,'  will   that  happen  in  the  penal  itistitutions?  If. 
.  education  leads  t^^  rehabilitation,   then  perhaps  the  tall  will  wag  the 
dog  in  institutions  also. 

^  This  futurologist  concludes  .by  pleading  for  a^better  system  of  cor- 

rectional education  in  our  Land--to  help  redeem,  in* effect,  the  entire 
field  of  corrections. 
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Introduction ^ 

Adults  in  certain  crucial  respects  are  dif.ferent  from  young  people 
as  learners,  and  accordingly  a  different  approach  is  required  to~4ielp 
them  learn.    The  primary  and  immediate  mission"  of  every  adult  educator 
is*tp  master  this  approach  tp  help  individuals  satisfy  their  needs  and 
achieve  thfeir  goals-^.    This  is  the  central  theme  of  Knowles^  (1970). 

RyanV970)  states,  ^    ^'X,  " 

Learning  systems  must  be-  demised  which  will  include  experiences 
designed  for  modifications^  of  behavior  pattern?.     Thes^  systems 
must'  employ  neW  media  and  techniques  which  will  provide  new  ex-* 
^eriences  in  srocial  stjuct,ure  systems.     Adult  basic  education 
JLn  corrections  is  an  integral  part  of  correctional  treatment 
programs,  which  provides  a  Jogical  approach  to  positive  change 
^  in  behavior  of  the  offendes»r  and  such  a  program,  if  conducted  - 
properly,  will  pi;ove  to  be  Wqperior  to  any  other  tried  thus' 
'     far  (p:  16;.  '  . 

An^  adult  learning  experience  should  be  a  process  of  sel f -directed 
inquiry,  with  the  resources  of  the  teacj|^r,   fellow  students,  and  materi- 
als being  available  to  the  learner  but  not  imposed  on  him.    Although  the 
educatio.n  of  adults  is  as^old  as  .civilization,  the  notion  that  -there  is 
a  distinct  and  different  technology  for  adult  learning  is  in  its  very 
beginning  stages  of  development.- 

5  '      So  our  climate  must  be  characteriz^ed  by  a  wil  1  ingness 'to  take 

risk,  -tp  experiment,  to  learn  from  our  mistakes,  ^nd  to  con-"  ^* 
struct  theories  that  we  know  will  have  to  be  tnodified..-  People 
-  "^^^ho-jieed  pat 'answers,  neat  categories,  ^and  proved'  theories  wil  1 
be  uncomfortable  in  the  cl imate.  required  by  this  book,  or  in- 
deed, by  the  field  of  adult  education,   especially  in  corrections 
,       as  it  is  now  known  (Knowles,  1970,  p.'  16).  .    »  . 

«\  "  '  Environment    /  ^ 

K 

Any  relative  value  listing  of  importance  of  pupil,  pro£i;am,  oi? 
^  teacher  would  oe  arbitrary,  however  the  following  e'xampfl-e 'wil  1  clarify  ^ 
Sriorities.    The  pupi^  may  be  compared  xo  a  vehicle,  tjie  program  would 


be  the  engine,   and  the  teacher  the  fuel.     It  becomes  clear  that  none  can'  . 
operate  independently ,<  thus  each  is  necessary  and  vital  in  the  educatian- 
al  process  and  any  rating  becomes  a  chicken-egg  semantic  exercise  which 
does  little  to  give  a  firm  weighted  sense  of  their  r.elative  imjportance, 
Rafher  than  engage  in  prolonged  discussion,    this  thesis  will  treat  them 
as  an  interrelated  unity  where  the  , parts  exist  only  to  create  a  j^roduc- 
tive  total  product.     Indeed,   the  parts  melded  successfully  can  create  a  - 
strength  unit  greater  than  the  sum  of  individual  segments.     This  strength 
can  be  the  predicator  of  success.     In  a  broad  sense,   all  phases  of  the 
training  are  educational  in  teaching  the  student  some  things  abqut  him- 
self and  the  world  about  him  and  how  he  may  relate  to  that  worl^. 

Educational  services  must  be  geared  to  further  the  basic  objective 
of  adult  basic  education  in  corrections  which  is  to  modify  delinquent 
modes  of  bebayior.    "This "means  that  educational  services  shoul^  provide 
a  certain  amount  of  success  and  satisfaction  for  all  students ^without 
regard  to  achievement,  and  that  they  should  expect  and  experience  ac- 
ceptance, warmth,   and  therapeutic  handling  in  the  classtooms,« 

Teaching,  in  .the  most  elementary  sense,  is  a  ^communication  relation- 
ship between ~in4ividuals  who  exchange  information.     What ^ the f  Learner  needs 
or  wishes^tt)  icftow  is  determined  and  the  teacher attempts  to  meet  the  par- 
'ticular  need  (Ryan,  1970;  p.   70).     "Readiness"  involves  a  defs Ire'  to  learn; 
developing  this  desire,  in  students  who'have  foi:^nd  school  a  'frustrating 
and  unrewarding  experience ,  requires'  a  skill-ed  teacher. and  an  imaginative 
and  stimulating"  program.     Emphasis  should  be  upon^the  basic^tQol  suj^jects, 
however  tftls  is  not-to  stfggest  that  students  be  denied  a  brpad  or  rich- 
education.  ^  .  '  '  ,  ' 
^               '                            p  .  -  -  • 

Teachers  qaestiftg  for  fnodes  a.nd -methods  may  search  for  a  ready-ma^e 
package'  prograQi  which  does  not  exist.    This  dearth  pf  cortvenient  capsules 
S^f  teaching  technique ^  ^is  "emphas ized  -by-Mager  and  Beach  X196/)"^wh9  jstate: 

Though  schools  and  instructors. have  been  in: existence,  f|r  cen- 
turies, and  thoUgh "educational  researchers  h&ve  been  at^work  , 
for  decades,  we  do  not  yet  have  a  sci^nce-l>ased  guide  t|iat 
tells  us  how  to  makq  accurate  selectiott  of  appropriate  *fnstruc- 
'ti-onal  strategy  (p.   52).-  ^  -     *  ,  ' 

First,  it  must  be  realized  that-  curricular  .mate^-ials  on  the  market  - 
have  moved  from  a  position  of  scarcity  to  one  of  selectivity.  Technolo.- 
gical  advances  have  made  possible,  facilities  of  virtually  any^ design  re- 
quired, and  it  is  the  problem  o/  administration  and"  staff  to  seek,  ex-\ 
periment,  and  build  for  success.  »  /  ' 


Building  the  Course 


\ 

\ 


*   We  come  to  the  process  that  mighi:  b^  called '^engineering''  . which  i^  ^ 
the  transformation  of  program  objectives  info  a  pattern  q£  >a'ctivities . 
Perhaps  It  'fiomes  closer  to  call  this  the  "architectural"  ohasc  gf  pro- 
gram  devejo^mertt ,  since  it  is  in  essence  a  process  of  building  materials 
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according  to  the  specifications  of  program  objec^t;ives ;     TUe  architectural 
function  in  the  designing  of  comprehensive  programs  of  adult  education 
consists  of  selecting  that  combination  of  learning  units  or  formats  that 
will  most  effectively  accomplish  the  objectives  of  the  program  and  ar- 
ranging them  into  a  pattern  according  to  a  useful  working  outline  (Knowles, 
1970,        133)  .  ^  • 

Dr.  Coolie  Verner  of  the  University  of  British  Columbia  distinguishes 
three  ^necea^sary  elements  in  the  'notion  of  processes  for  adult  education. 
The  first  element  is-  the"  method,  the  orgartization  of  the  prospective  par- 
ticipants for  purpos,es  of  education.     The  methods  of  education  identi- 
fy the  ways  in  which  pe6ple  aie  organized  ^Cn  order  to  conduct  an  educa-' 
tional  activity.     Examples-  would  be  individual ,  g'roiip,'  or  C-ommunity. 

-.The  second  elemertt;  .involyes'^technique ;   the  variety  of  ways'  in  which*  c 
theNLearning  task  is  manage'd  so  as  Co  facii  itate ,  learning.     The' third* 
elemenKinvoLves  devices^  all  those  particular  things  oT  conditions" which  ^ 
are  utiliii^  to  augment  the  .techniques  and  make'  learning  more  certain 
(Knowles,  1970.  p,  133)/     ^     -  ^  '  ^    •  *  - 

A  course  .prograjm  must  be  kept  highly  flexible  if  it*  is  to  adapt  it- 
self continuously  to  Che  changing^needs^of -.^^^ults ,     The  best  course  prg^ 
grkm^  seBm*-to  operate  on  an  almost  petpretua^l^^^elnergency *'  basis  responding  " 
to  cli^nge.     This-kind        flexibility  is '  difficuTt^to,  achieve  if  the.  course 
^iyrogtam-is  merely  an  appendage  of  soiie  older,  more  routine  types  of  pro- 

g.*     Determing  Wha't  the  Program  is  to  QfJer^      '  .  ^        '     *   .  ' 

1,.,"  A  tentative  goal  should  be  set.  as  the  .total  numl)e'r*'  of  cours'es- to  be 
j.ncluded  in  the  program.*       -      ^  * 

If     Every  f>r Digram  should  be  fouaded  on'a  solid  core  of^su©4e<;ts 'in  wh4.ch 

•  there  is  a  known  neced  and  intj^rest,  but  should  also  incrti^^*  a  small ^ 
number^of  purely  expe^r imental.  sfubjects  fpr  th^  purpose  of  ^^loring. 
new  ^leeds  -and  interests.  -^.^  '  ^      *        " ^  - 

3.  -  A  general-  program  of  courses  should  seek'to  present  a  more  or  less  ' 
balanced  ..variety  ,o'f  courses.   ^  .  '    '  '  ? 

"k''.     Subjects- should  6e  selected  that^  ar-e  in  keeping,  vith  tfie  object ives- 

*  of^  the  progr^a"tn.       •        .  '     j  ^  ^       ^  -  .  ^ 

5.     Subjects  should  be  limited  to  objective^  that  can -be  accom'pllsTied 
within  the  tirte-limits>s4t  by  the~  natur^  of  'the  program. 


6.     Subjects^  should  bp  functional  and- concerned  with  solving  real-life 
prol^Xems  of  people,   not  meralV ''^,s tract  knowledge., 

Educatots  often  become  prematurely  at^rafSCed  to  an. innovative  prac- 
tice whifch  is  featured  in. another  educational  program.     Extreme  care 
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must  be  used  to  assess  the  innovation  to  determine,  whether  the  adoj)tion 
is  appropriate  to  the  observer's  own  system  (Ry^n/  1970,  p.  74).'    The  * 
effectiveness  of  any  correctional  education  program  depends  primarily 
upon  its  quality  father  than  its  quantity^ 


^  The  Student  •  .  ' 

A  ..fascinating  aspect  of  the  human  race"is  in  how  humans  differ  in', 
personalities,  interests,  motivations,  abiliti'es,  and  education.  The 
•most"^1;tn|yDrtant  of  these  in  a  potential  student  is  ability,  yet  it  seems 
•to  be  the"  o^e  ^constantly  overlooked.     The  reason  for  the  oversight  is 
involved  ajid^'^ar ies ,  but  it  miist  ie  attriljuted  to  educators  difficulty 
in  meaauring'an^assessing  the  .ability' of  a  student.     Every  learner"-v 
^  shoGld  be  tested  to  e^O^luat^  ^ptitude^  .interests,  achievements and 
'lea^-ning' problems .     For  many  students, -several  departures  from  u sua  1^ 
standard^seem  indicated.     Some  have^  been  so  defeated  by.  previous  school  ' 
experiences  that  they  are  hardly  able  to  tolerate  being  in  a  school  class 
room'.         '  V  '  ,  «  *^ 

The'learner  in  a  correctional  setting  is  often  disadvantaged- by  a 
unique  ^lombinatiqn  <^of  charac terlstlcs ,  including  low  educational  achieve- 
me^nt  and  the  lack  of  positive  social -psychological-  development.  Studies, 
reveal  mosf  offenders  are  ,undere*ducated  sclhopl  dropouts,  ^nd  innovative 
techniques  mus^t  J^e  anlike  those  which  made 'their  school  experiences,  un- 
pieasarvtr.     Too  soften  traditio.nal  schools  have  failed  to  make  instruction' 
5  meaningful  and  have,  not.  related  it  to  eyeryday  experience..  Furthermore, 
*  if  the  "contention  that  tlie  students  irt  institutions  have  short  attentit)n 
-.spans  is  vali^,  ^hen  the  modification  deficiency  would  require  inStruc-  - 
ti-onal  techniques" which  involve  dir-ect  cantltiuous  learner  ,parti^ipati6ni 
(Ryan,  1970, -p'.  75)  .  -    '     y\        ^  '  ^*  ^     ..^  '^ 

,The  objective  is  to  fit  the  school -to  the  child,  not  the  child  to 
the' school.     This  may  at  first'be  a  sloW'and  "'fruitless  proc^dur^,  bufc^)  ^ - 
the  ultima't^'objective 'shouldfiot  be  lost  sight' of ,  and  professional  an-, 
genuity  wili  fin4  means  of  helping  diverse  iudiyiduals  establish  patterns 
*for  themselves  which  wilL  be  in  general' keeping  With  the*  overall  objed- 
•tives  of  ^the  program'^.  ^  /     '      *     ^        '  '  .         -       '  ^ 

'  ^ '  ^  '  •      .        .  '          '       ^  ^      '  t> 

The  following  evaluative  criterl^^ were  list'^d  by  Silvern  in  Ryan*s  , 
(1^70)  Model"  of  Adult:  Basic  Educafion-  in  Corrections:     ;  .  * 

1.  The  student  is«  the* most*  important  eleme^v^^^  the- syste^      ,    '  , 

2.  The  student -shares  responsi-bility  fo\learn^^^^^ith  the  teaipherr^ 

3.  Students  sh^r^e  responsibility  for  learnT 


The  teacher  will  ^delegate 'authority  and  resQonsiblllty^  the^^tlideat 
and  the  group,. 

Teachers  will  delegate  authority  and  respon^bility  to  the^  curricu- 
lum materials  development  persons. 
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Teachers  will  rely  upon  materials  produced  by  the  curriculum  develop- 
ment persons  and  use  them  as  designed. 

Jeachers  will  shi.ft  emphasis  from  control  of  learning  to  management 
of  learning,  wherein  diagnostic  techniques  will  be  developed  (p. 73). 


The  Teacher 


Teaching  is  not  merely  a  cold,  calculated  delivery  of  facts  to  ^ 
-non- responding  pupil.     Instead,  teaching,  to  be  meaningful  must  involve 
thjs  student  tl\rOugh  motivation  4nd  personalized  response  to  need.  Teacl;i- 
ers  have  the  capacity  for  shaping"*  society  if  Jthey  study  a  community  and 
its^needs.     They  then  can  fasbion  their  educational  policies  and  prac- 
tices to  meet  these  needs.     This  requires"  an  experiential  sense  of  tim- 
\  ing.     The  practice  of  eKecut-ing  certain  p'rogressive  steps  in  expanding, 
^f^cilities  'and  services  must  be  geare'^d  to, .the  readiness  gf  the  stude-nt 
and  the 'community  to'aCcepC-        '  ^      -  . 

Regard^less  qj:  the  media  and  materials  used  in  any '  learning  setting, 
success  will  largely  depend  upon  the  teacher's  creativity,  motivation,- 
and  desire.  ^  To  make  any  mec^ium  work,   the  teacher  miiSt  "be  prepared,'  mus't 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of'*what   the  medium  can  do,   and  know-how  it  is 
tQ 'be  'manipulated  before  it  is  exposed  to  the  learner  who  may  leave  the 
class  never  to  return  if  he  feels  'his  time  is  being  wasted  (JRyan,  1970).. 

*  *     The**  title,  .teacher ,  is  us.ed  to  refer  to  those^  members  of .  the  staff 
who  afe  carrying  the  respons-lbili ty  for  impar^ing^  academic  knowledge  and 
skills.     It  should  also-b^2  pointed  out  that  ^^ew  teachers  come  to  an  , in- 
stitutional setting  with  truly:  extensive,  training  in  the  d^^n amies,  pf  de-. 

'^linquenC  behavior.     This  means  the  school  should,  provide  draining  for 
its  teAcher  to  aid,'  them  in  carrying  out  a  mb^t  challenging  and  difficuTt 
J  assignment:.  .      i     '     ^    .  ^  ;   ^  ' 

•  ^  •  «  '  •  4.  ■  • 

"since '  I  believ^^that  the  single  most  «ff£?ctive  teaching  device  a- 
vailal>le  to  a  teacher  is  the  example  of  his'  owh  behayiar,  I  shall  do  my 
'best  to  ^akb  .this  book  *a  good  example  of  an-adult-leatning  exp^rienpe 
'  (Knowl'e's,.  1970,.  p.   15).*'^  Only  the  dai ly  .meeting  andVco^ntinuous  associa- 
•    tian-of  pupils  and  teacher  throughout  *  the  , day  will  enable  .the  teacher 
to.  Understand,  the  pup;il  ^Tnd  his  problems.     The.  instructor  is  the  persoi\^ 
>whp  will  have  the  closest  and  most  prolonged  contact  with  the  student. 

It^is  imperative'  that  the  classroom  teacher  possess,  certain  positive 
charac  terist  ics^  /  *  v. 


1.     H6  jnust  gqr)uinc'iy  like  people.  ^ 

^    ^  \ 

2  r.    He  must  .be  competent  and  highly  enthusiastic. 

5 .  '  HUi.  must-  be  optimist^ic  about  the  success  'of  his  students  and 
*  .    InfusQ'  them -with  that  optimism. 


•er|c 


'     4.     He.  must  be  flexible. 
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5,^    He  must  be  patient,  understahi^ng,  and  creatLve  and  well- 
ad  juS  ted  . 

Also,  h^,  must  be  a  well-adjusted  individual          can  serve 
model  for^  the  learners  to  emala*t.e  (Ryan, 

^    Cr^ativity'>^nd  innovation  are  especially  impor tan'bNin  contriving 
te<^hniques  and  experiences  in  the  adult  basic  education' ri^corrections 
program,     C^^ncertec^  effort  should  be  made  to  relate  these  t&sireal- life 
situations,, \\ The  most  effective  way  to  do  , this  is  to  use  the  re^aj^life^ 
resources  of^ the' community  by  taking  learners  into  the*;^omrauni^t;y  at 
bringing  outside  resources  into  the  ins titu-t'ion.     It  is^H.mpor tant  » 
plan- these  experienced  with  definite  goal^  and  objectives"%n  mind. 

i 


Creating  Experiences  for  Lea!f;t^ing  ^ 

QnQ  of  the' first  pVlpri-ties  in  developing  an  >iasXruct ional  program 
should  be  the  utilizationN^ .  a  wide  variefc^y  oC-'rtTtediai,  m^eri^ls,  and 
techniques  in  creating  learning  experiencesy tThis  is  especially  impor- 
tant in  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the'  learner  and  cthe  ie^rnin§  en- 
vironment  in  the  correctional  setting-.     Variation  from  the  . convent ional 
test-book-lecture  approach  should  be  a^)plied  for  motivational' as  well  as 
•efficiency  purposes,  whenever  possible '-(Ryan,   1-970,  p'.  '75)1  , 

All  instruction  should  .pbint  direc t ly\toward  stated  obje&tives,  and 
success  should  be  recognized.     Variety  should 'be  injected  into  the  pre-' 
sentation  of  materials,  utilizing  short  presentation,'  involving,  the 
learner  in  discussion,   and.  using  a  variety  of  media.     Fre.qoent ;/ ifidiyid- 
ual  contact  should  be  jnaintained  with  t^he  learner  so  .that  cohs,tant  fevalu- 
ation  of  -his  prograss  can  be  made.-  •  *  •  . 

\'  '        '  .  *       .  '    >  ■  ■ 

A  relationsHip  should  be  rriaintaine^d  with,  the  learners  as'  a  ^human 
^being- rather  than  as^^^  nuriber . _ finally >  there  should  b6  acceptance  of 
the   learner  where  he\is,^arTd  willingne,ss -to  go  with  him  from  there. 

Medina  *"  '^4     ^  '  '  "  '       .  I 

^'^Media  -  for  odtiQat^ional  .purposes  can  be  de^fi^^d  as  iany' external  de-  . 
^  vices  or  piece  of.equfpm^nt  used  to  convey  *cqncept3:*of  information  from 
onc^human  mind  to  artothet.     The  new  media,  programmed  instruction,*  sWt 
and  IXardware,' k-inescopes  and^^^feievisioh,  ali  lend  thenosel^efe  to  indi^vid- 
ual  personal:  instructicm*  and  ,*  t^iWefore,  diminish  the  student's  fi^ar  of^' 
*cxpo^ure«  '    ^ "  '      \  »    *  '    ^  ^ 

^  '  '  '   '  .  '  ; 

Materials  '  *  ^.  / 

The  criteria- of  -salectiotj  include  i^nnovation,'  conteht ,  and,,  me thodp- 
logy.     The  inclusion  o£  Lhese..material-s  Hpes  not  mean  they  represent  the 
only  accflfptable  materials,   but  correctional  educatoEs  should  be  aware  . 
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of  their  possibilities. 


Counseling 


^  ■ 


Edu(jati6nal  counseling  guidance  in  the  selection  of  educational  op- 
portunities,  are  not  so  much  formats  for  learning  as  admini-strative  ser- 
vices.    But  clinical  or  personal  counseling  which  typlcal,ly  involves  a 
series  of  "communications"  over  an  extended  period<^f  .time,  4,nd  is  ^con- 
cerned with^helpine  an  individual  gain  se  1  f-lnsighti>  can  •properly  'be 
classifiedU'^s  ^a  format  for'  learning,  and  should  be  -used  liberally  for  * 
reassurance  and  re  in  forcemeat  of  confidence  (Knowles,   1970,  p.   134),.  / 
Gouns^ing  is  a  format  through  which  students  can  meet  certain  -of  their 
leat^Mng  needs  more  effectively  than  is  possible  through  o'ther  formats . 


«5 


rected  Study  or  Tutorial 

The  idea  of  developing  tailor-made  reading  se^quences  to  help  individ- 
uals engage  in  self-directed  inquiry,  with  pei;iodic  consultations  on 
their  progress  and  problems  has  been  developed  to  its  highest  point  by. 
the  reader's  advisory  services  in  oOr  public  libraries.     But  this  is  a 
format  that  can  also  be  used  to  good  advantage  in  other  institutiqnsr to  / 
increase  their,  responsiveness  to  individual  differences  among  their  stu- 
dents. 


Programmed  Instruction 


This  type  of  teaching  has  experienced  a  rapid  groVth  in  popularity 
in  reqent  years.     In  PI,  the  material  is  presented  to  the  learner  in  a 
series  of  carefully  planned  sequential  steps.     At  each  step  the  learner 
must  make  a  response  that  tests  his  comprehension.     He  then* receives  im- 
mediate feedback  regarding  the  correctness  of  his  response.    The  program 
is  planned  to  bring  the  learner  to  the  accomplishments  of  specif ic . "ter- 
minal" behavior  objectives  which  have  .been  set  by  the  progra/nmer  and  when 
thes-e  terminal  behaviors  have  beert  mastered,  the  program-is  completed. 

9 

,  However  the  very  notion  of  "terminal"  behavioral  objectives  is  dis- 
cordant with  the  concept  of  C9ntinuing  seif -development  toward  one's  full 
potential*     But  programmed  instruction  is  still  in  a  primitive  stage  of 
development.     Perhaps  as  the  technology  progresses,  it  wiTl  free  itself 
from  the  constraints  ofNthe  behaviorists  and  will  develop  w4ys  to  facili-^ 
tate  the  learner's  engaging  in  a  proce'ss  of  self-directed  inquiry i  (Knowles, 
1970,  p,  ,136).  /  - 


-Programming  techniques,  it  is  hoped,  will  provide  more  and  more 
varied  types  of  programs,  some  effective  primaily  for  helping  individuals 
discover  basic  facts  and  principles,  and. others  effective  for  learning  ', 
critical  discriminations,  analytic  skills,  problem  solving  abilities, 
and  even  creative  approaches  to  problem  solving .  ^ 
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'  Findings  of  one  pilot  prgjei::t,  which  utilized  a  reading  laboraXo^y 
in  an  aSult  basic  education:  program  in  the  White  Plains  Public  Mucation 
Center^  1969,   (Ryan,   1970,  p./84)   indicates  that:'    '     '  /     '  ,  ; 

(a)  adults  preferred  in^lvirfrual  and  self -directed  materials 
with  ind i vidua  1  xtiiac/di'tie s  : 

(b)  instructiorval  materials  ^nd  equipment  were  used  most  oreadily 
by  adults  when  located  as  cl'ose  as  possibly  to  their  work- 
ing jStations ;  n     .         '  ' 

/ 

jince  most^of  their- work  was  on  an  individualized  basis, 
adults  liked  and  e^goyed  the  freedom  of  moving  i'n  and  out 
of  the  learning  laboratory  at  their  leisure; 

(d)    very  few  Students  wanted  the  learning  laboratory 
more  like  a  regular  classroom. 


Cpmmunity  cievelopment  Is  closely  reiatejj^^ro  the  action  project  as 
a  format  for  learning,  but  it  is  a  much  Ja^ader  and  ^richer  concept.  The 
adult  educator  is  primarily  interestei^:M.n  community  development  as  a 
means  of^  education  of  the  communiJ;y  and  the,  people  who  are  to  live  there. 
These  are  the  factual  learnings  which  community  development  may  stimu- 
.late.     At  the  same  time,  however,   it  is  also • poss ible  to  learn  how  the 
community  is  put  toge ther  .by  which  it  may  achieve  its  goals  (Knowles, 
1970)  .     Specific  'objectives/must  be  designed  to  fit  -the  individi^al 
learner's  needs.     Programs  mu'st  be  evaluated  throughout  the  learner^s 
stay  so  that  adjustment^  can  be  made  when  indicated.  -  ^ 

t  /     ■    "     •    •     '  V 

More  on  Environment 
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At  the  highest  policy  making  level  there  must  5e  strong  support  for 
the  adult  basic  education  in  corrections  program  and  firm  and  understand- 
ing commitment  of  the  entire  institutional  ataff  in  creating  a  positive 
climate  (Ry^n,   1970,  p.  76).     The  offender  should  be  very  much  involved 
in  the  selection  of  an  educational  plan.     The  focus  should  be  ori  the  " 
student,  not  subject  matter. 

Scheduling  is  also  complicated  by  the  fact  that  students  move  in  and 
out  of  the  program  at  all  times  of  the  year^  and"  while  in  school  atre  of- 
ten called  out  of  classes  to  keep  appointments  and  have  interviews  with 
the  treatment  staff.     This  nessitates  complete  understanding  between 
the  school  authorities  and  the  other  staff  members  concerning  the  common 
goal  of  the  student.     It  requires  careful  planning  to  know  where  each 
student  is  at  all  times  (Scarborough,   1962,  *p.  99).    Thus  scheduling 
b*hould  be  very  flexible  which  again  emphasizes  the  need  for  individual 
analysis  of  the  personality,   abilities,  and  educational  aptitudes  of  each 
student .  ^  '  *  ' 
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'  Findings  of  one  pilot  prgjei::t,  which  utilized  a  reading  laboratory 
in  an  aSult  basic  education:  program  in  the  White  PL^ins  Public  ^^Kication 
Center,  1969,   (Ryan,   1970,  p./S4)   indicates  thatr  ' 

/  (a) 

with  individual ^a_. 


(b) 


adul-ts  preferred  in(ilvi^al  and  sel f -directed  materials 
with  individual ^aciii'ties  ; 

inst ructior^l  materials  ^nd  equipment  were  used  most  readily 
by  aduLts  when  located  as  cl'ose  as  possibly  to  their  work- 
ing stations ; 


ince  most ''of  their-work  was  on  an  individualized  basis, 
adults  liked  and  ei^joyed  the   freedom  of  moving  in  and  out 
f  the  learning  lab'oratory  at  their  leisure; 

very  few  students  wanted  the  learning  laboratory^ 
more  like  a  regular  classroom. 
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development  as  closely  relate^^^o  th§  action  project  as 
learning,  but  it  is  a  much  >roader  Xcher  concept.  The 

r  is  primarily  intere ste;r  in  corarnunity  development  as  a 
ation  of  the  cotnmunii:y  and  the.  people  who  are  to  live  there, 
factual  learnings  which  community  development  may  stimu- 
same  time,  however,   it  is  also -poss ible  to  learn  how  the 
put  toge ther  .by  which  it  may  achieve  its  goals  (Knowles, 
fic  objectives^  must  be  designed  ^.to  fit  -the  individqal 
ds .     Programs  mu'fet  be  evaluated  throughout  the  learner's 
adjustments  can  be  made  when  Indicated.  -  * 

t  /     •   '     •    ■     '  c- 

More  on  Environment 


At  the  highest  policy  making  level  there  must  Be  strong  support  for 
the  adult  basic  education  in  corrections  program  and  firm  and  understand- 
ing commitment  of  the  entire  institutional  ^taff  iq  creating  a  positi^ve 
climate  (Ry^n,  1970,   p.  76).     The  offender  should  be  very  much  involved 
in  the  selection  of  an  educational  plan.     The  focus  should  be  ori  the  * 
student,   not  subject  matter. 

Scheduling  is  also  complicated  by  the  fact  that  studehts  move  in  and 
out  of  the  program  at  all  times  of 'the  yearj   anf  while  in  school  ate  of- 
ten called  out  of  classes  to  keep  appointments  and  have  interviews  with 
the  treatment:  staff.     This  nessitates  complete  understanding  betweefi 
the  school  authorities  and  the  other  staff  members  concerning  the  common 
goal  of  the  student.     It  requires  careful  planning  to  know  where  each 
student  is  at  all  times  (Scarborough, -  1962 ,  'p .  99).     Thus  scheduling 
ijhould  be  very  flexible  which  again  emphasizes  the  need  for  individual 
analysis  of  the  personality,   abilities,  and  educational  aptitudes  of  each 
student.  ^  '  ^  ^  ' 
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-This  paper  is  not  to  be  considered  as  the  final  word  on  course  build- 
ing, but  rather  as  an  introduction  with  the  idea  of  stimulation,  explor- 
ation, research,  and  continued  study  to  aid  in  the  creation  of  an  educa- 
tional milieu^, 

Gibran,   in  his  book  The  Prophet  summed  up  teaching  nicely  as  follows: 

No  man  can  reveal  to  you  aught  but  that  which  already  lies  asleep 
in  the  dawning  of  your  knowledge. 

The  teacher  who  walks  in  the  shadow  of  the  temple,  among  his  fol- 
lowers, gives  not  of  his  wisdom,  but  rather  of  his  faith  and  his 
lovingness , 

If  he  is  indeed  wise,  he  does  not  bijd  you^  enter  the  house  of  'his 
wisdom,  but  rather  he  leads  you  to  the  threshold  of  yo.u  own  mind 
(p.   62).  ^ 
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' The  Challenge 

Teachers  are  constantly  exhorted  to  ^'sell"  programs,  however  it  would 
be  well  to  follow  the  exa,mple  of  the  successful  salesman,  who,  when  asked 
what  his  "sales  formula"  was,  replied,  "I  do'n*t  sell ,  I  just'get  my  cus- 
tomers to  buy .     I  use  the  musical  method,"    In  this  appro^'ach,  he  explained, 
"I  use  the  opera  Aida  as  the  basic  development  .of  my  working  philosophy. 

First,  get  their  ATTENTION,   then  stimulate  INTEREST,  arouse  DESIRE 
and  finally  compel  them  ^o  ACTION. " 

It  "is  exciting  to  envis^^on  the  results  that  educators  can  accomplj.$h 
by  the^ 'Heve lopment.  and  delivery  of  a  system  that  will  motivate  students 
to  want  .to  buy  a  practical  education  rather  than  being  sold  a  package  iof 

irrelevant  learning.  -  '  A 

. '  it 

■    ■  ^    ^     .1  - 

To  create  a  system  that  will  effectively  .achieve  this  objectjLve  alj 
educators  should  be  concerned  with  adult  basic  education  in  confections! 
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DESIGNING  AN  EFFECTIVE  ADULT  BASIC 
EDUCATION  PROGRAM  FOR  CORRECTIONS 


^T'ed  Cleavinger 
U.  S.  Penitentiary 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana  . 


Introduction 

An  educational  system  should  be  designed  to  motivate  students  to  be*- 
come  involved  in  a  total  educational  experience  which  will  assist  them 
in  regaining  self-confidence,  recognize  individual  worth,  and  achieve 
self-respect  and  dignity^to  return  to  society.     The  program  must  be  based 
on  the  needs  of  the  individual,  taking  into  account  the  different  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  each  offender,  and  be  offered  in  an  atmosphere  in  which 
the  learning  environment  is  conducive  to  creating  positive  behavior  change. 


Analysis  of  the  Organizational  Climate  and  Structure 

Knowles   (1970)  points  out  tiiat  . 

one  of  the  misconceptions  in  our  cultural  heritage  is  the  ijotion 
that  organizations  exist  purely  to  get  things  done.     This  is  on- 
ly One  of  their  purposes;   if  is  the  work  purpose.     But  every  or- 
ganization is  also  a  social  system  that  serves  as  an  instrument 
for  helping  people  meet  human  needs  and  achieve  their  goals. 

He  also  says  "This  is  the  primary  purpose  for  which  people  take  part  j.n 
organizations-- to  meet  their  needs  and  achieve  their  goals--when  an  or- 
ganization does  not  serve  this  purpose  for  them  they  tend  to  withdraw 
from  it."     So  organiza     ons«also  have  a  human  purpose. 

In  designing  an  adult  basic  education  program  you  must  know  the  pur- 
pose of  the  orgaFiization  or  institution  for  whom  you  are  designing  the 
program.     Aspects  that  should  be  considered  include: 

V  . 

1.  Type  of  institution;   is  it  a  youth  institution.  Federal  Cor- 
rectional Institution,  Penitentiary? 

2.  Age  of  the  offender. 

3.  Type  of  offender,  cultural  background,   lack  of  skills. 

4.  Philosophy  of  the  institution. 

5.  TypTe  of  outside  community.  ^ 
-  6.  Philosophy  of  outside  community.  ^ 
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7.  Philosophy  of  administration,  ^si'ze  ot  staff,  staf^  ^b'ili.tles, 
experience  and  background..-  . 

8.  Educational  facilities. 

9.  Institutional  budget.    '     »  "  '         '  ' , 

are  sure  that  many  more  .criteria  Gould  exi^t  that  .should  be  cohsid- '  . 
ered  depending  on  the  particular  plape  or  ifistitution,  howevey,  the  pre- 
ceding have  been  found  to  be  most  important  in  our  experiences.  ^ 

Selecting'  the^Formats  for  Learning 

The  design  of  a  comprehensive  program^for  adult  basic  education  in  .  ' 
corrections  should  consist  of  selecting  th'e  learning  units  'format  that 
will  effectively  'accomplish  the .  objectives  of  the  program.     These  units 
should  be  arranged  in  a  pattern  that  creates^  an*  atmosphere  conducive  to' 
learning.     A  wide  variety  of  formats  should  be  made  available  to  -program 
designers  so 'that  the  widest  possible  range  of  individual  needs,  styles, 
anci  con-ditions  for  learning  can  be  met'. 

Several .formats  are  available  for  helping  individuals  to  leara.  Some 
are,  listed  below.,  .  *  ' 

1.  '-    Apprenticeship  .    '  . 

2.  Correspondence  Study  .  4  ' 
^     3.  Counseling 

4.  Directed  »or  tutorial 'study  .  " 

5.  Program  instruction.  *  '  *  ' 

General  formats  for  group  learning  .  .  '  • 

1*    Action  g.roups  -  These  are  Jayce^  groups  or  groups  to  help 
•  '  '  juveniles  /      '  ,  *  i  • 

2*     Clubs  (Gavel,  Alcolu^Hcs^nonymous ,  Narcotics  Anonymous). 

3\     Discussion  groups  (Great  Books,  Writer *s  Guide,  Philosophy>. . 

4.     Special  interest  groups   (culture  groups) .  '  ' 

^  *  Organizing  a  Course  Program 

Several  principles  of  curriculum  building  ^re  suggested  for  your  use: 
1.     A  te'ntative  goal  should  be  set  as  to. the  total  number  O'f 
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courses  to  be  included  in  th^  program. 

2.,    Every  program  should  be  fovinded  on  a  solid  core^of  Subjects  |'' 

in  which  there'  is  a  known/need  and  interest,  but  should  also 

include  a  smaller  number/of  purely  experimental  subjects  for 

the  purpQse  of  exploring  new  needs  and  interests. 

3.  A  general  program  of  courses  should  seek  to  present  a  more 
or  less  balanced  vari/ety,  of  subjects. 

■   /  •       •  ' 

4.  Subjects  should  be '/Selected  that  are  in  keeping  with  the 
policies  of  the  institution  and  the*  objectives  of  the  program. 

/ 

5.  -Subjects  should  bfe  limited  to  objectives  that  can  be  accomx 
plished  within  ty(e  time  limits  set  by  the  amount  of  time  the 
offenders  have  Co  do . 


Scheduling  courses 


1. 

When 

should  course  tneei?ings  be  held? 

2. 

How 

long  should  the  meetings  last? 

3. 

What 

days  oF^he  we^k  should  classe^^eet? 

4. 

How 

frequently  should  classes  meet? 

5. 

How 

should  offenders  be  grouped? 

6. 

How 

long  should  .the  courses  last? 

Several  course  programs  are  available  for. helping  individuals  to 
learn^     As  already  mentioned,  you  must  examine  the  affenders  needs  and 
set  your  program  around  these.     In  designing  an    adult  basic  education 
program  the'  folloving  sho^ild  be  included.  ^ 


High  School  or  GED.     S'ince  most  of  the  offenders  coming  to  an  insti- 
tution are  lacking  a  high  school  education,  this  or  the  GED  program  should 
be  a  large  and  indispAsable  part  of  the  program  to  be  designed. 
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Basic  communications.     Approximately-  15  to  20  percent  of  an  institu- 
tions population  fall  into  a  grade  level  of  6.0  or  below  in  readtng  abil-? 
ity.     Every  offender  should  leave  the  institution  wit;h  at  least  a  6.0 
•4      reading  level. 

^       Evening  school  .activities .     These  are  very  vital,  particularly  if 
most  of  your  academic  program  is  during  the  day.     These  activities  should 
include  high  interest  groups  such  as  a  Black  Culture  course  or  any  course 
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or  discussion  group  that  <^  offenders  ;would  want;  these  would  be  com- 
pletely voluntary. 


Vocational  Training,  on^Job  Training  or  Apprenticeship  Program^  Most 
of  our  offenders  come  .  to ,  uS',,junski  lied  ^and  unable  to  hold  employment  be- 
cause of  this  deficiency.     The  vocational,  on-the-job  training  and  appren- 
ticeship programs  should  be  a  very  vital  part  of  the  program.     These  " 
would  include  your  vocational  laboratories    where  the  related  subjects 
to  many  trades  are  taught;  examples  are  the  DuPont  courses  which  are  a- 
vailable  in  practically  all  trades.     These  should  be  offered  in  a  study 
release  program  also. 


Social  Education.     This  is  a  program  where  your  objectives  are  to 
observe  behavioral  changes  in  the  offenders.    Without  certain  changes  in 
the  indit^idual 's  behavior,  all  the  edpcation  in  the  world  will  not  keep 
him  from  returning  to  prison. 


College  correspondence  and  college  courses.     These  should  be  made^a- 
vailable  to  any  offender  that  has  the  ability  to  handle  these  courses. 
This  is  probably  the  smaller  of-  the  groups  you.  will  have  to  meet  the  needs 
for.     These  cgn  be  offered  by  .closed  circuit  TV,  or  by  courses  being  of- 
fered inside  the  institution,   or  by  study  release. 


Recreation .     This  part  of  the  prdgram  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
.vit^r  and  least  planned  in  correctional  institutions.     In  most  institu- 
^^t^ns  ^sj^  recreational ,  facili ties  are  very  inadequate. 

«  » 
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DESIGNING  AN  EFFECTIVE  ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  FOR. CQRRECX IONS 


Richard  E.  CasseU 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Prisons 
Washington  D.^iC. 


Introduction 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  present  a  topic  of  such  vital  importance  to  a 
group  of  individuals  who  are  actively  involved  in  designing  an  effective 
adult  basic  education  program  for  their  respective  institution^.  The 
challenge  to ^make  Changes  in  an  environment  that  has  traditionally'  been 
non-productive  is  exciting,  ' 

These  changes  will  require  that  you,  the  designers,  develop    and  use 
skills  and  techniques  that  span  a  multitude  of  human  perceptions'.  "You 
must  adopt  a  tole  w^iich  includes  your  own  special  training  and  the  per- 
ception^ of  other  specialists  if  you  are  to  adequately  "read"  the  environ 
ment  where  change  must  take  place.     This  role  wduld  include  the  percep-  , 
tions  of  a  philosopher,  sociologist,  management  specialist,  and  evalua- 
tor,  historian,   administrator,  and  humanitarian.    The  role  of  the  adult 
education  program  architect  is  to  coordinate  these  perceptions  which  pro- 
vide the  guidelines  for  changing  human  behavior. 

I  will  present  to  you  an  area  outline  for  designing  and  developing 
a  productive  adult  basic  education  program  that  has  lasting  qualities. 
These  guidelines  include:     A  Philosophy  of  Education,  A  Learning  Environ- 
ment Staff  Utilization,   Student . Performances ,   Structure  of  Internal  Sys- 
tems, Curriculum  Guides ,  Communications,  Administrative  Support,  and" 
Evaluative  Techniques. 


The  Learning  Environment 


Often  we  have  heard  teachers  and  administrators  make  statements  con- 
cerning the  lack  of  motivation  on  the  part  of  the  student.     This  observa- 
tion emphasizes  the  student's  failure  to  participate  in  ah  activity  ini- 
tiated by  the  teacher.     The  activity  is  often  pne-dimensional •    that  is, 
material  is  offered  in  a  single  approach:     lecture,   film,  writing,  dis- 
cussion, programmed  materials.   '^Little  attention  is  given  to  the -parti- 
cular learning  style  of  the  student.    Thus,  since  the  teacher  knows  how 
to  teach,    the  failure  is  often  attributed  to  the  student.     What  teachers 
forget  is  that  the  student'  is  the  principal  in  education,   and  the  teach- 
er exists  to  aid  the  student,  not  to  satisfy  his  own  needs'.   ,So,  if  a 
student  does  not  participate,   and  this  word  has  several  implications 
which  I  will  not  discu'ss  at  this  point,   the  fault  most  "frequently  lies 
vyith  the  teacher  or  the  program,   or  both,  not  with  the  student. 

One  o£  the  significant  means  pf  improving  student  patt icipation  is 
to  give  consideration  to  the  many  ways  learning  takes  place.     A  variety  ^ 
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of  avenues  for  learning  haveXto  be  opened  ^for^^e  individual.  Modern 
techrt6logy  makes  it  possible  tbv  appeal  't;o  the  sti3»ient's  intellect  by 
'""multi-sensory  presentations;    'teaching  machines,  vrdeo^tape  equipment, 
reading  machines,  and  otjiers.    Thig\techiyl4>gy  also  pKrovides  time  fpr 
the  teacher  to  direct  other  responsibilities  es^sential\  to  coordinate 
learning  activities . 


The  Classroom  Mana 


The  role,. of  the  teacher  must  change  to  direct  and  manage  the  many 
activities  that  should.be  in  progress  simultaneously.    T^ie  classroom 
manager  role  eliminates  the  authoritarian  image  and  creates  a  partner- 
ship in  learning  activities  with  the' student.     The  responsibilities  of 
the  classroom  manager  are: 

(a.)     uo  identify  the  elements  of  ♦a  particular  program  that  cor- 
'  resp9nds  with  the  student's  particular  method  of  learning.' 

{b)  to  assess  the  st;udent's  potential  through  testing  and  ob-  ' 
servation  to  determine  the  most  efficient  method  in  match- 
ing the  student  with  the  prografn. 

(c)  to  set  individual* goals  with  each  student  and  provide  a  ^ 
raaintehance  system  to  help,  the  student  to  achieve  these 
goals.  .  ^  ^ 

(d)  '  ,to  develop  skill  deficiency  prescriptions  with  performance 
objectives  for  each  student.    , These  prescriptions  must  in- 
clude sequential  program  elements  that  involve  sensory  per- 
ceptions .  ^ 

e 

(e)  to  develop  evaluative  techniques  at  different  stages  to 
measure  progress  in  relation  to  the  goaTs  established  by 
the  s tudent .  ^    •  - 

(f)  to  build  success,  into  the  program  to  feinforce  the  stu- 
dent and  to  validate  the  program . 

Basically  the  ingredients  for  a  succesSfufj^rogram  design  are:  se- 
lection of  a  variety  of  programs,   identification  of  its  useful  eiementSj 
dia^osis  of  procedures  for  student  prescriptions  that  correspond  with  - 
the  elements,   effective  goal  setting,  multi-sensory  presentations,  meth- 
ods of  evaluating  individuals  and  f)rograms,  and  reasonable  re-assessments 
to  improve  the  existing  program. 

The  manager- teacFer  who  is  making  the  transition  from  standard  to 
open  environment  must  comprehend  that  the  new  responsibilities  are  not 
reducing  hin)  to  clerical  staff,  but  rather  they  are  ^elevating  him  to 
a  much  more  important  and  demanding  rol"fe  in  redirecting  learning  acti- 
vities.    Thi!s  new  role  for  the  classroom  manager  \s  an  image  that  must 
be  carefully  groomed  by  supportive  services  of  those  in  supervisory 
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capacities.    The  tta'intng  of  classroom  managers  is  best  done  in  an  en- 
vironment where,  management  is  progressively  demonstrated.  Supervisors 
should  encourage  visitations,  both  from  community  and  institution  -loca-  ^. 
tions,  to  tbe^e  environments  and  provide  literature  of  progressive  pro- 
grams utilizing  innovative  concepts.  *  .  - 

Program  Structure  Leads  to  Experimentation  '  * 

The  development  of  logical  internal- structures  in  each  of  thepro-  ^ 
gram  areas~-curriculum,  methods  and  techniques ^  evaliiat ions ,  goal  set- 
ting--are  necessary  to  the .process ^involved  in  learning.    These  develop- 
mental activities  have  a  natural   tendency  to'  expel  many  myths  about  the 
causes  of  student  failure.     They  encourage  experimentat^ion  of  special 
projects  that  can  provide  documentary  evidence^revealing  what  is  effec- 
tive in  changing  or  redirecting  learning  behaviors.     This  experimenta- 
tion provides^  a  basis  for  refining  program  elements  and  learning  effici- 
ency for  the  students.     Also,  it  serves  to  maintain  a  balance  in  making 
continuous  changes  in  a  more  effective  learning  environment. 

The  special  qyality  which  generates  productivity  is  a  positive  ap- 
proach to  all  problems.     The  ne'ed  for' chapge  is  sometimes  evidence  of 
failure.     But   failure  should  not  prevent  u^  from  learning  from  our  mis- 
takes.    It  should  be  regarded  as  a  learning  experience  that  can  assist 
in  finding  success.    .Success  otientation  brings  maximum  performances, 
enabling^  a' broader 'spec trum  o'f  learning  functiojis  by  the  student. 

^Informal  Educational^  Learning  Center  Design 

The  learning  environment  in  corrections  should  be  the  most  attractive 
place  in  the  institution.     Th'e  traditional  classroom  setting  with  the 
traditional  teacher  has  often  created  a  negative  image  of  education.  The 
student  who  has  been  programmed        fail  in  his  previous  education  experi- 
ence must  be  directed  to  a  completely  new  environment  where  informality 
prevails.     Any  positive  associations  that  can  be  made  with  learning  can 
make  the  learnitig  experience  a  much  more  positive  One.     Attractive  colors 
on  walls,  drapes ,  classroom  furniture,  bookracks,  cabinets,  and  other 
learning  accessories  are  helpful   in,  creating  this  new  attitude.     The  ar- 
rangement of  the  furniture-  should  reflect  iftfQXmality  and  at  the  same  time 
setve  the  functions  of  a  learfiing  atmosphere.     Murals,^  poster^,  and  paint- 
ings should  be  located  in  appropriate  areas-.*^,    Evfery  ^i?ea  should  reflect 
what  IS  being  taught  by  the  nature  of  teaching  arrangement  and  ^the  as- 
sessibility  to  materials  beirjg  utilized.  ,  ' 

Diagnostic  areas  should  be  located  pear/th'e  ar^a  where  all  records 
art'  kept.  The  leap^ing  area  (design' shmitd.'aX^ow. ^student  mo'vement  that 
doesn't  disrupt  otlher  activities.  SmalT^^group  discussion  centers  with 
portable  blackboards  for  demonstrations  serve  to  focus  attention  on 
problem-solving  activities.  Within  this  environment  a  comfortable  stu- 
dent lounging  area  should  be  provided  for  students 'who  are  waiting  for 
an  activity  to  begin;  it  should  be  an  area  where  students  can  browse  ^ 
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through  magazines  or  other  materials. 

,  .  Evaluation  of  Program  Effectiveness  \  '    .  ' 

To  measure  the  effectiveness  of  a  program  in  relation  tp  the/,goals 
and  objectives  of  the  stbdent,  evaluative  techniques  that  have  validity 
need  to  be  developed,    'Within  the  internal  structure  of  a  program,  fre- 
quent*element  evaluations  through  behavioral  objective  raeasuremet\ts  are 
essenj:ial.  'A  battery  of  diagnostic  t^'sts.  administered  as  a  pxe^-t-est  be- 
fore the  program  is  initiated  Is  one  basis  to  compare  with^ the  post-test 
at  the  termination  of  the  program.     Quantified  data  from  these  tests  can 
be  used  to  determine  gain  or  lo^ss-  factors  «of  the  total  progr^am. 

Between  these  evaluations,  data  from  tests  devised  by  a  classroom 
^manager  can  be  used  to  predict  the  outcome  of  learning.    .These  data  can 
be  derived  from  check-li=sts,  observed  behavioral  tests,  attitudiual  tests 
l^-sson  completion  tests  and  other  less  formal  tests  that  identify  pro- 
gress or  the  lack  of  progress.* 

Summary  ^  ' 

The  basis  for  an  effective  and  lasting  adult  basic  education  program 
in  corrections  is  the  utilization  of  the  perceptions  gleaned  fromcthat 
particular  environment.     It  is  necessary  to  accurately  "read"  this  en- 
vironment, take  from  it  these  elements  that  , are  useful  to  change  learn- 
ing behaviors,  adapt  these  elements  to  the  program,  continually  „evaluate 
the  student  performances  within  the  program,  provide  supportive  reinforce 
m^nC  ot  the  student  and  allow"  flexibility  for  change  tcT  take  place.  The 
'effective  ^dult  basic  education  program  is  one  that  does  not  fail  the 
student  but,  provides  the  avenues  for  growth  better  academically  and, in 
the  building  of  a  better  self-image  of  the  individual. 
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^TAKE  THE  NEXT  STEP  \  -  '  .  ^  ^  , 

,  f  »  •  - 

Amos  E,.  Reed 

Oregon  State"  Corrections  Divisioti  *       *      '     ,       *  * 
Salem,  Oregon  ,  ^ 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  present-day  corrections  manager  is'no 
longer  involved  in  a  simple  corrections  system  that  calls  for  holding  men 
in  confinement   for  a  period  to  time,  programs  and  dollars.     The  old  "hard- 
line" approach  is  rapidly  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past  (Advisory  Committee 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  1971).     In  its  place  is  the  rapidly  deVel- 
ing  interlocking  system  of  programs  and  accountability  that  staggers  the 
mind  to  comprehend. 

No  longer  can  the  administrator  setve  as  a  god-like  perstJn  of  total 
power  and  wisdom,  wllose  vbrd  is  law  and  whose  actions  are  unquestioned. 
Today,  he  must  be  an  educat;ed,  experienced,  well-trained  generalist,  cap- 
able of  utilizing  appropriate  strategt^s  and  synchronizing  the  efforts  of ^ 
a  hast  of  line  and  staff  assistants  as  they,  in  turn,  work  in  concert  with 
all  other  interested  persons,   including  the  clients  (Nelson,  1969)., 

The  work  of  corrections  is  truly  complex:     crime  reduction  is  one  Of 
the  ultimate  goals,*    As  the  President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  ^nd 
•the  Administration  of  Justice  (1967)  stated,  "Crimeis  a  kind  of  human  be- 
havior and  controlling  it     means  .changing  the  minds  of  men  (p.  49)."  Th^ 
Commission  went  on  to  emphasize  that  controlling  crime  is  the  business  of 
every  American,  '  , 

We  who  work-  daily  in  corrections  share  extra  responsibilities  for  tak- 
ing the   lead  in  developing,  introducing  and  implementing  change Change 
is  really  what  education  is  all  about,  and  especially  adult  basic  educa- 
tion.   We*  are  interested  in  the  development  of  individuals  through  new 
and  modified  knowledge,  skills,  attitudes,  and  behavior . 

The  success  or  failure  of  any  corrections  program  is  influenced  to  a 
large  degree  by  the  staff--the  people  who  work  with  offenders  day  in  and 
day  out.     The  most  modern  facilities  cannot  make  an  institution  success- 
ful.    The  staff  is^  ^he  heart  of  the  pr^ram,  and^  there  is  little  disa-  ' 
greoment  that  what  is  needed  are  persons  of  integrity,  maturity,  experi- 
ence, flexibility,   and  "heart" (American  Correc tional  Association,  1967). 
Efforts  are  td  be  aimed  at  opening  real  opportunities  for  reformation  and 
su If-expression,  not  attempting  to  be  vindictive,   punitive,  and  repressive 
(Constitution  of  Oregon,   1859).     It  should  be  recognized,  too,   that  the 
syrupy  permissiveness  of  the  immature,   false  professionals  can  do^  irre- 
parable harm  to  individuals  and  td  groups      Lil<:ewise,   the  overly  rigid,  ^ 
unyielding,  coldly  punitive  person  can  be  just  as  damaging.     These  com- 
ments may  seem  somewhat  abrupt  and  maybe  harsh,  but  they  are  intended  to 
help  each  of  us  to  continue  t;o  be  somewhat  introspective,   to  examine  one's 
'self--to  look  before  we  leap--but  to  Take  The  Next  Step. 
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^fo  matter  how  much^  the  system  is  discussed,*  we  need  persons,  of  de-  •  ^ 
termination  and  courage  to  move  to.implemeht  innovations  in  the  face  of 
frustrations,  shortages  of  funds  and  staff.     It  is  indeed  remarkable 
what  a  good  educator  can  do  with  limited  resources.     It  seems  that  like 
"the  good  cook,   there  is  an  ability  to  ^Wke  do",  with  what  we  have.  There 
will  be  discouragements,  surely^,  .but  don't  give  up.     Hie  real  steel  test 
is  to  stay  with  it,  persevere.     Over  time,   thjere  will  be  changes!     A  real 
down-to-earth  challenge  for  us  Is  to  communicate  to  our  supervisors,  ad- 
ministrators and  significant  others  so  that  they  can  assist  us  in  obtain- 
ing the  resources  required.  *  ^ 

o 

It'  is  imperative  that  residents'  needs  be  carfefully  assessed.     We  must 
recognize  Slso  tthat  there  aife  group  and  individual  needs,  and  short-range 
and  long-range  objectives  that  inust  be  met.     It  is  essential  that  program 
managers  see  each  person--client ,  s^taff,  general  citUen--as  one  who  is 
unique,  who  has  dignity  as  a  human  being and,  is  wor thy\-of '  our  best  ef- 
^forts  to  sustain^  assist,  encourage,  and  where  necessary,  direct.     To  a- 
chieve  this  awareness  it  is  necessary  to  study;the  person  against  the 
backdrop  of  his  life,  experiences  and  culture.     In  so  doing,- it.  soon  be- 
comes apparent  th'at  "treatment"  must  be  individualized  and  selective. 

CasQ  management  effort?s  in  Oregon,  whether  in  the  institutiotB  or  field 
services,  are  betoming  increasingly  decisive  and  better  defined.     When  we 
spoke  to  the  issue  of  education  in  the'past  it  was  a  very  generalized 
topic.     The  expectations  are  changing.     Education,  as  such,*  is  of  very 
high  priority  but  specifics  are  fieeded.     The  approach  noy  developing  re- 
'  quites  more  attention  to  why  a  pdraon  should  receive  an  education.  This 
program  specific  must  make  sense  .with  other  programs  to  follow. 

Management  by  objectives  is  becoming' a  reality  in  .most  spheres  of' con- 
cern to  an  administrator.     Interested  persons  inside  and  outside  our  sys- 
tep  are  r.epeatedly  asking  the  question  why.  -This  is  not  to  imply  wa  are 
*  not  our  own  worst  critics.     I  think*^  correction^  people  can  be  proud  of 
their  se  1  f -examinatrion^  ai)d  the  many  efforts  to  "put  our  house  in  order."  * 
Now,  however,   there  is  a, new  urgency  and  almost  crisis  phenomenon  to  the 
eharcTtter  of  -mul t iple  *  reques t s  that  come  to  a  corrections  administrator. 
Each  person  has  the  potential  to  contribute  immensely  to  his  own  organi- 
zation by  becoming  goal-oriented,  by  thinking  in  terms  of  results,  and 
by  aggressively  pursui'tig  whatever  rdcource  there  is  available  to  meet 
existing  and  future  needs  o^f  the  education  process  in  your  own  agency, 

^]&rovision 'should  be  ma3e  for  .developing  *a  client  information  system 
thnt  can  give  tirnely  feedback  of-  information  necessary  to  relate  results 
to  efforts  (dregcm  Law  Enforcement  Council,  1970,   p.^A-30).     Most  ex- 
cessive" pri,ces  , can  be  paid  fo.r  foolish  extremes,  pf  innovation  unsupported 
by,  evaluation  and  ass^e^smcnt  of  inmate  needs.     Overclaims  o-f  4cnow ledge 
and/or  success,  may  ^,foo  1  others  for  a  t^me,  but  the' day  of  reckoning  al- 
ways follows  (American  Correctional  Association,  1966,  p.  264).  Were, 
is  no  substitute  for  good  stewardship,  'particularly  as^related  to  the 
assessment  ot'  the  needs  of  clients. 

'  *  X 

The  effective  manager  will  consider  his  multiple  assignments,  assess 
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and  then  proceed  to  draw  upon  allv inter- 
ii^\developing  jdynamlc  management  §nd  treat- 
eving  an  array  of  services  (Join^  Com- 
Traitiing,  1969,  p.  J6)  .    He  must  , 
think  in  wjio fistic,  p:^c^icN^rmfe  involving  peer  age^ricies,  supportive 
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cant suppbr  ters'^\lJb})pr ,  ifY^usti 
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It  is  not  enough  to  design  ifnoovative  programs^  assess  needs,   and  re- 
view, resources  .    ^Effective  str^egies  must  T^e  em^ldye^  for. the  effective 
impHraefitation  of  a  plan.     This  is  an  extremely  impdttant  subject.  Dr.  E. 
K.   (Kim)  Nelson,, has  devoted  a  major  portion  of  his  research  work  and 
book"^  Developing,  Correctional  Administrators  (1969),   t\a  discus^on  o f  , 
differen-U  strategies  employed  in  oorrectional  settings        correcbit^nal -  / 
administrators.     This  book,  publishe^d  by  th^  Joint  Co>nmission  on  Cort;^G- 
.  tional  Manpower  and  Training,   is  .reqcrm^nded  to  you.     Copie^^^e  aval 
abl'e  from  the  American  Correctional  Association,  Col  lege  T?ark /fairyland? 


Dr.   Nelson,  Dedn  of  the  School  of-Public  Administration,  Unive^ity 
of  Southern  California',  and  former  penitentiary  warden,  interviewed>^8 
administrators  to  determine  their  management  strategies .     The  Managers 
were  defined  as  action-oriented  part icipants *  in  a' dynamic  force  field. 
Nine  managemetit  strategies  were  identified:  , 


1  Compromise:  Adjustment  and  concession  among  th^  par-ties  in- 
volved. 

2.  ^  Involvement-Conynitmcnt :     Gaining  the  participation  and  cooper- 
^  ation  of  the  parties  involved  and  thus 'securing  th^ir  commit- 
ment to  the  .solution.      <  > 

3.  Direct  authority:     Using  the  rewards  and  penalties  attached  to 
a  formal  position  and  rank  in  tJlTe  organiz^ation. 

4.  Dilemma  Managementv  Using  the  .increased  attention  generated 
by  a  problem  or  crisis  as  a  means  of  bringing  4ibout  a  desir- 
able solution.  ,  .  •  .  , 

5.  Expertise':  Ihtroi3ucing  new  information  or  calling  |ipon  per- 
$f6ns  with;  specialized  knowledge  or  skills. 

6.  *    Integr,ati-on:     Using  U  new  approach  which  recognizes  the -com- 

peting interests 'invQlved'and  Seeks  to  aVoid^  diminishing  any 
*     legitimate  ones.  _        '\      j    •'    *    *         ,  .  /. 
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7.  Manipulation:     Not  fully  revealing  all  the  purpdses  sought 
ipile  skillfully  influencing  others  to  achieve  the  d^ir6d  I 
goal .  '  ^  ; 

8.  Invoking  Standards  and  Norms:    Calling  upon  widely  a,ccep*tec} 
standards  and  beliefs  to  bring. about  the  desired  result. 

9.  .Delay:     Delaying  action  until  a  more  opportune  time  or  un- 

til^ a  natural  solution  emerges  (NelsW,-^^1969)  . 

It^is  important  to  ricognize  that  none  of  these  strategies  is  offered 
as  the  ideal,  most  or  least  desired.    Many  persons  -have  used  most  of  these 
stca^tegies.     It  is  helpful,  however,  in  planning  to  implement  a  system  * 
that  ;nay  bting  about  change  to  examine  very  carefully  the  alternative  ways 
thafmay  be  employed,  and  chart  the  most  eff  ective '  course  of , action. 

.It  h^s.  been  my  own  experience,  that  sustained  support  will  tenk  to  flow 
to'  the  courageous  manager. who  shares  information  (good  or  bad),  spreads 
the  is'sues,   speaks  honestty,   leads  aggressively  and  dynamical ly and  chal- 
lernges  the  involvement  of  all  in  the  serious  tasks  assigned.     It  is  not 
necessary  to  invept  the  wheel  all  over  again.   ^Le^^s  (1)  assess  where  we 
ate,    (2)   review  the  known  needs  of  ,©thers,   (3)  Consider -the  resources  a- 
vailable  plan  strategies,   and  (5)  act  on  .what  we  k^J^w.  'Move-rT^ke 

The  Next  -Step!  -  '  '       '  • 
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INTRODUCTION 

This  is  Volurae^II  of  a  two  vokime  publication  concerned  with  plan- 
ning, implementing,  and  evaluating  a  delivery  system  of  adult  basic  edu 
cation  in  a  corrections  setting.  These  two  volumes  are  designed  to  ela 
borate  cyi  and  demonstrate  concepts  and^'princip-les  in  the  Model  of  Adult 
Basic  Education  in  Corrections  (Ryan,  et  al.,  1975)."  Accordingly,  the 
ii>aterial  presented  in  these  two  volumes  is  divided  into  seven  caajor  sec 
tions  which  correspond  to  the  major  divisions  of  the  Mode  1 : 

Ai^ALYZING^' THE  REAL  LIFE  ENVIRONMENT  (1.0) 

ESTABLISHING  A  PHILOSOPHY  (2.0) 

ASSESSING  NEEDS  (3.0) 

DEFINING  GOALS,  SUBGOALS,  AND  OBJECTIVES  (4.0) 
FORMATING  A  PLAN  (5.0) 

DEVELOPING,  IMPLEMENTING,  AND  EVALUATING  THE  PROGRAM  (6.0)' 
EVALUATING  THE  TOTAL  SYSTEM  (7.0) 

•  Chapters  1  through  5,   consisting  of  34  articles     concerned  with 
planning  a  delivery  system  of  adult  basic  education,  are  included  irt 
Volume  I.     Chapters  6  and  7^are  included  in  Volume  II.     The  35  ^arti- 
,  cles  in  V(irlume  II  deal  \^th  jtJi£---jrfflHreTnentation  and '  evaluation  of  a- de- 
livery syltem  of  adulf^a^ic  education  in  corrections.    These  two  will 
be  of  most  value  if  used  in  conjunction  with  the  Mod^l . 

Honolulu,  Hawaii,  March  1975  ^       •  T.  A.  Ryan 
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Introduction  . 

Step  6  in  the  ModeJ  of  Adult  Basic  Education  in  Corrections  involves  ' 
developing,   implementing,  and  evaluating  the  program.     Once  tha  previous 
five  steps--analyzing  the  real  life  environment,  establishing  a  philoso- 
phy, -assessing  needs,  defining  goals ,  .subgoals ,  and  objectives,  and  for- 
mulating a  plan--have  been  successfully  completed,  an  adult  basic  educa- 
tion program  for  a  specific-  institution  can  be  developed,  implemented, 
and  evaluated.     This  step  consists  of  four  parts:     (a)  providing  manage- 
ment support,   (b)  developing  curriculum,   (c)   implementing  the  program, 
and  (d)  evaluating  the  program. 

Papers  by  Lyon  and  Hilfiker  provide  an  overall   introduction  to  th^ 
section.     Both  papers  deal  with  many^  of  the  activities  necessary  to  suc^- 
cessfully  develop,  implement,  and  evaluate  an  adult  basic  education  pro- 
gram in  a  corrections  setting. 

The  remaining  papers  are  sub-divided  into  sections  which  correspond 
to  the  various  parts  of  this  step  of  the  Model  of  Adult  Basic  Education 
in  Corrections  as  listed  above.     Part  one,  providing  management  support, 
is  discussed  in  the  papers  of  Hall,  Bennett,  Houchin,  Brent,  Boeringa, 
Vfilliams,  Cannon,  Nelson,  Erickson,  Boone,  and  Parkinson,     Part  two,  de-  ''^ 
veloping  ciiarriculum,   consists  of  the  papers  by  Snydet;,  Barrett,  Trujillo', 
Sherk,  Sybouts,  DeBow,  Hill,  Johnston,  RoSsman,  Keve ,  Sherron,  Easley, 
Frank,  Udvari,  Antell,  McKee,  and  Weinberg.     Although  no  papers  are  spe- 
cifically assigne'd  to  part  three,   implementing  the  program, 'the  reader 
will  note  that  many  of  the  papers  in  parts  one  and  two  also  deal  with 
tliis'  topic.     Of  Specicyl  interest  are  the  Williams  and  Sherk  papers. 
Evaluating  the  progranl,  step  fouir,  is  discussed  by  Zimmerman  and  Pahrman. 
Paula.  Tennant '  s  paper  ctrn^yd^s.  this  section,'  T^ennant  discusses  how 
"selling  your  product,"  i . ^. ,   the  adult' basic *educat ion  program  for  a 
particulaf  ins'ritution,  shoald  be  an  overall  objective"  and  should  be  kept 
in  mind  while  involved,  in  all  steps  cff  developing,  imp^lementing  and  eval-  , 
uating  a  program,    v        '  -      »  \' 

As  stated  above,  Hilfiker  and  Lyon  introtJuce  this  section  which  dealsf^ 
with  developing,   implementing  and  evaluating  the  adult  b.asic  education 
program.    The  remairti4\g  papers 'are  sub-divided  to  correspond  with  the 
divis'ion?^  of  this  s^tep  of  the  Model.     The  ^-^st  function  in  providing 
fn<aiiagement  support  is  surveying  and  disseminating  relevant   research.  Hall 
and  ^Beni^tt  both  diaF.witlx  this  need.     They  elaborate  on  the  kinds  of  re-; 
search  being  done  wfti^h  are  applicable  to  an  adult  l:rasic  education  program. 
ltK.y  also  discuss  rej^eaj^h  currently  bt^i^ig  conductecl  ^ahout  which^all  per- 
s-uns   involvetl  in  a^j^i  1 1  baS^-i^^  education  in  c<>rrections^  need  8e  aware.  For 
example.  Hall  des^crlhes  the  ij^licabil  ity  of  research  being  conducted  by 
C;las<?fT,  Hall,  Carkhuff,  and  Pownall.  -  -  - 

Two  ofh(M"  fimOtions  nect^ssarv  in  provicKng  management   suppoist  are 
(a)   recruiting,   selecting  cind  trainiu^^,  stafi,  aiul  (b)'  coordinating  In-^  ^ 
stLtiit^onal  and  community  resources.     The  former  'is'  discussed  by  Hc^uchin, 
Blent,    i^oeringa,  Williams,  Cannon,   and  Nelson;  v^liile  the  latter  is"  treated 
in  thr  papers  of  Erickson,   Boone,   and  Parkinson. 
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The  s'^econd  sub-section  consists  of  17  papers  dealing  with  curricu- . 
lum  development.     The  papers  by  Snyder  and  Rarrett  provide  an  int;roduc^- 
tion  to  this  function.     Snyder  discusses  assumptions,   questions,  and  / 
goals  to  consider  when  developing  an  adult  basic  education  curriculum/ 
Barrett  presents  a  conc^jptual  orientation  to  curriculum  development,  i  , 
Following  .these  two  papers  ,are  those  by  Trujillo,  Sherk,  Sybout s , ' DeBbw, 
Hill,  Johnston,  Rossman,   and  Keve;  all  deal  with  various  philosophic-^ 
and  practical  needs  to,  consider  when  developing  a  curriculum. 


One  of  the  most  important  compofnents  of  curriculum  developme-nt  is 
*  the  selection  and  use  o£.  hardware  an^  software.     Sherron  discusses  why 
'  hardware  and  software  is  needed;  Easley  discusses  how  to  determine  which 
hardware,  and  software  to  i^se;  Frank  includes  a  listing  of  hardware/sof t- 
wa^re  sources  in  his  paper;  Udvari  discusses  various  types  of  hardware  and 
software,   their  advantages  and  disadvantages;  Antell  elaborates  oh  uses 
of  hardware  and  software;  McKee  includes  a  discussion  on  the  individual- 
ly prescribed  instruction  (IPX)  system;  and  Weiaberg  elaborates  on  lioear, 
branched,  IPX,  CMI,  and  CAT  systems.    ^  ^^^-^ 

The  last  function  involved  in  Step  6  is  evaluating  the  program  which 
has  been  developed  and  implemented.  '  Pahrman  .discusses  techniques  for  and 
timing  of  measurement,  as  well  as  several  categories  of  tests.  Zimmerman 
continues  with  a  discussion  of .  such  tests  as  the  Katin  Test  of  Symbol  'Ar- 
rangement,  the  Science  Research  Associates  tests,  *ind  the  Wide  Range 
Achievement  Tests.  | 
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IMPLEMENTING  AN  ADULT -BASIC  ElDUCAllON  PROG^ 
IN  CORRECTIONAL  ^ETTING^ 


James  W.  Lyon 
Frenchburg  Correctional  Facility 
Frenchburg ,  Keatucky     *  , 


Introduction 


The  central  figure  dn  arty  learning  situation  must  be  the^learner. 
It  is  for  him  that  we,   the  teachers,  search  for  ways  and  means  to  im- 
part to  him  the  T:cnowledge  and-.skills  which  will  make  him  better  able 
'to  survive,  or  maybe  even  succeed,   in  today's  competitive  world. 

In  the  distant  past,   the  classroom  may  have  been  a  c^ve,  a  spot  on 
'a  forest  floor,  or  on  the -^ea  shore,  where  men  learned  to  survive  in 
the  hostile  world  in  which  they  lived.   '^Tod^y's  world  is  no^  less  hos- 
tile than  the  world  of  the  cave  man,   in  fact,  it  is  more '  complex*  The 
cave  man,   if  he  did  not  learn  how  to  survive^  died.     The  modern  man 
does  not  die,   but  is  forced  to  endure  ^  living  death  of  poverty,  ig- 
norance, and^,discrimina tiori .     This  is  especially  true  for  the  ex-offend- 

It  is  the  purpose  of  thiS  paper  to  show  how  the  teachers  of  adult 
basic  education  in  corrections  may  better  expose  the  learner  to  the 
knowledge  and  skills  which  will  make  him  more  capab-ie  of  surviving  in 
today's  world,  "  c     •  ^  v 


Apply  Research 

The  equipment  the  cav^  man  used  in  learning  might  have  consisted  of 
a  pile  of  stones  or  a  pointed  stick  to.  trace  symbols  in  the  sand.  As 
time  passed,   research  has  shown  that"  certain  techniques,   facilities,  and 
nrateriats  could  improve  the  quality  of  the  learning  process.  Research 
in  the  correctional  settings  is  relatively  rare.     However,   there  is  no  , 
reason  that  research  /ronf  other  areas  of  adult  basic  e^lucation  could  not 
be  adapted  for  use' in  the  correctional  setting.     Technological  advances 
have'  made  possible  facilities  of  nearly  any  design  required.     Many  va- 
rieties o£  materials  are  available  to  the  teacher  for  use  in  the  x^lass- 
raom.     The  future  now  holds  promi'Se  of  even  more  s>pphisticated  hardware 
and  softwaiTti,.     Research,  when  mention'ed  to  the  teachers  of  adult  ,ba^ic 
education  in  corrections,  should  not  be  viewed  as  such  an  enormous  pool 
of  information  that  they  cannot   find  their  way  and  thus  give  up,  but  - a§ 
a  so\irce  af . information  to  improve  techniques  and  ^ake  them  better  teach 
e  r  s .  ^  •  x.^      ,  * 


A  groat  amount  of  re'search  material  is  available  in  the  areas  of 
learning,  social   interaction,  and  pcfrson^l  growth  and  deveJopmcSnt .  A 


recent  study  (Ryan,   1970b)   hajs  shown  that.: 

Learning  research  which  ♦is  of  importance  includes  the*  following 
topics:     motivation,  repetition,   transfer  of  learning,  reinforce- 
meat,  goal  setting,   individual  vs.  group,   teacher  characteris- 
.•  tics,  research,   techniques,  materials,  classroom  climate,  and 
facilities.     Social  interaction  includes  the  following  topics: 
group  dynamics,   leader sl\'ip j  morale  and  produ,ctivity ,  communica- 
tion sensitivity,  and  social  class  , (p.  64). 

Human  growth  and  development  research  hai  already  been  done  on  the  under- 
privileged cultures  and  sub-cultures. 

According  to  'the  studies  cited  in  the  Model  of, Adult  Basic  Education 
in  corrections  (Ryan,   1970b),    some  sources  of  research  information . re- 
lating '  to  ,adul  t  basic  educatLon  in  corrections « are  the  clearinghouse  and 
regioaal  laboratories  supported  by  the  IT.  S.  Office  of  Education  and  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Prisons.     After  r-esearch  information  has  been'  acquired 
and  evaluated,  one  is  ready  to  (a) -acquire  *the  proper  staff,   (b)  devel- 
op the  curriculum  which  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  learner, 'and  (c)  im- 
plement the  training  progranu  *  ' 


.Perform  Management  Furvctions 

^       Before  any  management  functions  can  be  performed,  adequate  and  valid 
information  ^ust  b{i  supplied  to  the  decisi6*n-makers .     Some  of  the  infor-' 
mation  needed  by  the  decision-makers  includes:   number  pf  learners,,  their 
grade  levels^,-  their  characteristics,   type  and  pattern  of  staffing/  type 
of  facility,,  supplies^  and  matetials  required  for  the  program,  when  and 

'hpw  the  program  was  implemented,   source  of  funding,'  and  adequate  * provi-  ^ 
sions  for  evaluation  of  the  program.     Funding,  in  the  most  part,   is  doVie 
at  least  a  year»  in  advance        the  scheduling  of  new  programs  cannot  be^ 
just  a  spur-of-the-moment  decision,.     If  it  is,  it  tnust  certainly  fall* 
through.     Acquiring  tl^e  proper  staffing  pattern  is  ^f.' utmost  importance 
and  is  second  only  to  the  amount  and  types  of  funding^  that  is  available. 
The  staff  personnel  must  first*  of  aFl  be  willing  to  work  and  give  all 
they  have  to  the  progi^am^     Secondly,   they  must  have  the  knowledge  re- 

'quired  to  c^arr^^  QUt  this*  program.  , 

Some  desirable  traits  which  are  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the 
teacher  who  will  operate  ^tbe  program  are:.    (1.)  willingness  and  ability 
to  work  with  others,   (2)  ability  to  accepj:  change  and  modifications  in  ' 
the  program,    (3)   the  ability  to  make  'and  suggest  such  changes  as  are  ' 
xalled  -for,   (4)  haVe  a  devp  and  undying  interest  in,  the  ^individual  aa  a  > 
person,  *(5)  ability  tt>  work  with  his  co-wo^rj^ers.  in  obtaining  ^oals  and 
obiei.XLVfe\s  oC  the  program,    (6)  thoroy^h  knowledge  and  understanding  of  . 
the  goals  and  o'bjectlves  of  the  program,    (7)   knowle%e  of  adult  basic 
oducat ion*\ind  teaching  tools  and  techniques  which  will  >nable  him  to 
succeed/      x  ^  * 


Afttl'r  tjie  prop(»r  staff  has  been  seVcted  and  trainod^a^  to  what 
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the  goalVsand^-qfeje^^J 
adopt  or  produce\the 


of  the  program  are,  they  must  then  set  out 
rdper  curriculum  to  meet  these  goals. 


After  the  staff  ftas  been  selected  and  trained  and  the  curriculum  has 
been  produced,  the  pro)eram  sch^uling  should  be  done.     InformO'tion  con- 
cerning the  times  that  men  are  available  to  participate  in  the  program 
should  "be  C9nsidered  in  view  of  institutional  demands  such  as  industry, 
maintenance  and^  their  related  activities.  ^The  purpose  for  scheduling 
the  program  at  this  time  is  to  obtain  the  maximum  efficiency  from  the 
staff  and  facilities  to  meet  the  goals  and  objective  of  the  program. 

According  to  Ryan  (1970b):  "Some  of  the  methods  of  scheduling  are 
flexible  scheduling,   time  block,   floating  period,  double  periods,  re- 
volving schedule,  rotating  scheduling,  modular  scheduling,  combination 
schedula.ng,   and  mosaic  scheduling  (p.  70)." 

In  order  to  help  irfsure  that  the  program  will  succeed,   the  proper 
climate   for  learning  must  be  establishecj  and  maintained.     The  effect 
that  the  learner's  environment  has  on  h-im  must  be  a  positive  one.  The 
educator  can  make  this  pj^ssible Jbv_soliciting  the  aid  of  staff  which  are 
not  directly  involved  in  education.    TheT^amer  shouLijiever  be  hunijjr^ 
lated  wHether  in  front  of  the  group  or  in  private.     This  is  true ~^el:her^ 
it  comes  from  the  teacher  or  someone  outside  of  the  school-r^ 


Develop^  Instructij^tfal  Program 

The  material  presentedp>-<Tie  learner  must  meet  the  needs  of  the 
learner.     It  should  b^i^^erfgani  zed  to  fol  low^  developmental  learning  se- 
quence;   that   is^....^pf^eed _f£om_t.ll-e  praA/4rOus  concept,  or  skill  to  the  next 
Iqvel  con^>p<^r'-s^k1:lTy^  The  material  s^hould  be  interesting  and  stimu- 
lating to  thui- Tearner  and  boredom  should  never  be  evident. 

According  to  Ryan  (1970b):  "A  curricufum  is  made  up  of  a  set  of^re- 
lated  courses,  which  in' turn,   are  comprised  of  rejated  units.     The  learn- 
ing, experiences  in  a  unit  are  organized  in  lesson  plans  (p.  76)." 

When  constructing  his  lesson  plans  the  teacher  should  remember  the 
FqI lowing  basic  rules: 

1.     The  materldls  used  s^hould  l;>e  selected  and  used  in  a  general 
'  '  to  specific  lesson  pattern. 

Any   learning  program  should  begin  cm  the  interest  level  ancl 
in  tiie  interest  area  of  the  learner. 

3.     Uni^'Of  study  should  be  scheduled  in  a  logical  sequence. 

A.     Study  should  be  planned  on  a  skill  development  basis,  going 
from  simple  to  mor(»  cf:>mplex. 

'Materials  and  eourse  of  study  should  bc^seleeted  upon  the 
'basics  ol   which  skills  the,  learner  will  need  more  often.  , 
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Each  unit  taught  should  be  correlated  and  tiedL-into 


units  as  a  whole,  giving  the  learner  an  overaTTviev^  of  the 
material  to  be  studied. 

When  writing  the  curriculum,  the  needs  of  the  learner  should  always 
be  kept  in  mind.     Almost  as  important  as  his  need  are  his  wants;   for  ex- 
ample:    if  the  learner  wants  to  go  to  college  and  cannot  read  he  needs 
to  learn  to,. -read  first.     Thq  learner  must  know  that  to  obtain  certain 
goals,  ^p,p€cific  objectives  must  be  met.     The  goals  should  be  stated  and 
accompanied  by  related  subgoals  and  objectives.  /  ^ 

Before^  the  units  have  been  written  and  the  lesson  planning  made,  Ehe 
software  and  hardware  should  be  obtained. 


Obtain  Institutional  Hardware  and  Software 

,  The  question  in  the  mind  of  most  new  teachers  of  adult  basic  educa- 
tion is  "\?liat  will  I  order  and  where  will  I  gat^it  if  I  knew?*'  After 
the  learner  target  population  has  been  evaluated  and  -their^needs  deter- 
mined, the.  person  responsible  for  ordering  should    obtain  the  services^ 
ven  expeast'^as  an  advisor,  visit  other  facilities  similar  to  his, 
a  list  of  recommended  materials  from  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 

obtain  publisher  information,  obtain  publisher  materials  cata- 
After  this  is  done,   then  order  the  necessary  material. 

— 

conduct  Pilot  Test 

At  this  timc^^trlal  run  of  the  program  should  be  made  with  a  lim- 
ited number  of  learners.     The  trial  run  should  rendec  information  about 
the  suitability  of  the  instructional  material  and  ajsout  the  curriculum 
in-  general.     tf  changes  need  to  be  made  this  is  the  time  to  make  them.. 


PVoduce/ Acquire  Tests 

Testing  should  be  done  all  through  the  program  to  check  the  pro- 
g-ress  of  the   learner.     Many  .types  of  test  may  be,  used,  but  care  should 
be  taken^  not   to  change  series  of  tests  for  a  given  learner.     These  tests 
may  bt;  tuachcr  produced  or  standardized^    Screenings  and  interviews  should 
be  given  as  a  placement  guide. 

After  the  learner  has  been  scheduled  into  the  program,   pretests  or 
placement   tc^ls  should  be  administered.     This "test. cduld  be  a  standard- 
ized test,  ci  reading  readiness  test  or  any  test  which  can  be  used  to  de- 
t  c-rrnin<«  the  extent  to  which  the  learner  has  advancc'd  toward  his  objec- 
tives belore   training  starts.     The   learner  should  be  made  aware  that 
this  is  a  ^t?st  he  cannot  l\iiK     One  example  of  a  good  placement  te^t  is 
the  It'St   oi   Adult  Basic    Kduc^ation  (print  ed^'^bV"  the  California  Test  Bu- 
reau), whicl^  IS  used  with  the  [PT  j(Individual  ized  Pre  scriJijULd^  Ins  true-  . 
t  lou)—iyystvm.     In  addition  to  the  placement  tests,  the/fearner  should 
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be  given  regular  unit  tests  and  post  tests  to  evaluate  tpe  progress  of 
the  learner.  w 


--^udent  Selection  ^ 

In  most  cases  the  stud'ents  who  are  presented  for  .evaluation  and 
placement  are  channeled  into  areas  of  study  based  upon  the  results  of 
their  pl^^cement  tests  and  preliminary  interviews . 


Conduct  the  Program 

By  this  time  all  the  planning  and  preparation  which  is  necessary  to 
put  the  program  into  operation  should  have  been  done.     The  only  things 
left  are  the  management  functions-;^  This  can  be  carried  out  quite  effec- 
tively with  a  well-inf orme^-snd  motivated  staff 
y  " 
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^^^.^^LEMENTATION  OF  AN  ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  IN  ^ 
A  CORRECTIONAL  SETTING  e 


_  Eugene  E.  Hilfiker 
Oregon  C^rrSCtrronal  -  Ins^i^ 
Salem,  Oregon  Y 

Introduction 


tion 


^''^'--Lli  planning  the  implementation  of  a  program  in  adult  basic  education 
wi thin^"^arr^t\s~tJj;ut ional  setting,  the  related  functions  of  (a)  concep't^u^.l- 
izing  the  system,    (B7  preces,sing  the  information,   (c)  explaijiing  the  phil- 
osophy and  assessing  the  needs,    (SJ  undersJLanding  and  defining  §^oals  and» 
objectives  give  us  the  basis  needed  for  imp  1  erne n~ting-th€-^4XJCQ,gra^Dj^^ 
(1970)   describes  the  process  of  implementing  an  adult  basic  education  pro-^ 
gram  as  the  transft^rmat ion  of  program  objectives  ih%o  a  pattern  of  activi- 
ties.    Ryan  (1970)  also  notes  that  program  objectives  should  be  appropri-  ^ 
ate  to^  the  needs  and  characteristics  of  the  residents  of  our  institutions 
and  should  be  adapted  to  the  unique  environmental  Actors  which  charac- 
terize the  correctiona4  institution  population,   i.e.,   lack  of  motivation  ^ 
and  a  wide  range  of  individual  differences. 


In  implementing  a  program  in  adult  basic  edupation,   the  nefed  is  to 
move  away  from  the  al 1 -pervading  concern  about  individual  subject  matter 
areas,"  and  to  place  more  emphasis  on  what  ^n  be  useful  and  n^aningful  to 
'the  student.     The  old  dichotomy  of-  vocational  versus  academ^  education 
should  be  discarded  and  more  con'tjesgj^placed  Ion  the  motivating  and  but*- 


tressing  of  the  student  in  his  prog^f.,atn 


education. 


In  the  correctional  sefCing"^  there" ~^is  a  need   

cation  program  that  is  dynamic,  changing,   flex i-lTf e **^fTti'*'»<fcwie»^^  along 
/with  being  designed  to  go  straight  to  the  heart  of  those  who  have  been"^— 
committed  to  our  care.     The  educational  program  must  meet  the  needs  of 
our  residents,  not  only  in  terms  of  the  possibilities  of  the  situa^oiff^ 
but  al%o  in  the  terms  of  actual  employment  conditions  as  thej 
modern,   free  society.     Full  consideration  mus.t  be  given  t^opr^^^t  and 
futute  economic  trends,  recent,  t^chnologlcal^^^^d^'^i^lopjii^t^   ,  placement  po-. 
tenXial  for  the  resident  ^^jjpd^.  other  vafiaTBTe^s  whj>en  will  determine  the  \^ 
success  or   failure  of  the  program.     Correctiopdl  institutions  have  a 
pensity  to  adapt  "stone  age"  thinking,  coTJ^xfpts  and  educational 
to  their  space  age,  working  world  pro^rj 

New  educational  technology  can  o^ovide  the  corrocticmari  educator  with 
greater  individualization  of  instrucT*i!?^Tr"»^*^rt4B$iot  the  n^ds  of  a  particu- 
lar student  at  a  spec4:-f-ic-  time  in  his   learning  de^J^4^kfi^ien^  it  can  pro- 
vide greater  efficiency  of  instruction,  and  rej^^se  the  teSfSTTW'^^^e^ij^,.,^-' 
mini.st^ator  alike,  trc^ni  the   lockstep,  of  c  I  as^b«^cr  iods .  ^    Computerized  in 
struct  ion,  .  dialing  a  lesson  from  a  Centr^^learning-resource  center,  pro- 
grammed textbooks,  individual  lessons  vfrom  audio^visual  devices,  and 


numerous  other  learning  aids  are  available  and  can  be  integrated  into 
any  correctional  education  program. 


.  Development  Through  Research  and  Evaluati'on  . 

What   is  being  done  with  some  of*  the  latest  management  and  education- 
al techniques  in  adult  basic  education?    What  Is  available  locally  and 
nationally  in  adult  education  through  visitations,  edu^tional  1  literature , 
conferences,  and  work  shops?     Are  the  teacher  and  instructor  in  the  cor- 
rectional institution  becoming  familiar  with  the  use  of  program  learning 
materials,  team  teaching,  research  and  experimentation,  group  projects^ 
and  group  and  individual  instruction?     Is  research  and  evaluation  being 
used  to  plan  and  obtain  the  kinds  of  ^atTflities,   techniques,  and  instruc- 
tional material  that  could  improve  Ihe  quality  of  adult  basic  education 
in  a  correctional  settingJ^^Ffese  are  the  kinds  of  questions  educators 
in  the  correct ional^^e-rt'ings  should  be  asking. 

In^many"  cases,  educational  programs  within  the  correctional  setting 
are  faced  with  a  shortage  of  funds. to  employ  personnel  to  conduct  neces- 
sary and  important  research  and  evaluation.     Consequently,   the  education 
staff  will  have  to  accept  this  as  not  only  an  added  assignment,   but  also 
as  an  integral  part  of  their  teaching  responsibility.     Research  and  eval- 
uation shoujld  be  ranked  high  by  the  education  director  when  assignments 
are  being, 'considered.     Members  of  fhe  staff,  such  as  the  case  manager, 
clinicM  psychologist,  chaplin,  medical  doctor,   social  services  director, 
grptfp  living  supervisor,  and  many  others  are  available  and  should  be  used 
's  valuable  resources  personnel. 

In  corrections,  educational  management  can  be  improved  if  data  from 
researcK^is  evaluated  and  utilized  in  developing  new  programs  and  teach- 
ing techniques.     The  manager  should  organize  his  research  and  experiences 
in  adult  basic  education  in  corrections  sequentially;  looking  at.  the  in- 
__cLividual  ^IfX^-r^nces  among  the  resident-studeht  in  terms  of  intellectual, 
^^i^-^-tt-tcTtT^hysical ,  environmental,  cultural,  emotional,  and  hereditary  ex-  ^ 
periencG  in  adult  education  and-  related  sciences  have  made  it  apparent 
that  an  adult  possesses  certain  unique  characteristics  as  a  learner  and 
different  teaching  and  testing  techniques  must  be  appff^. 


Management  of  Prog^ram 


The  success  of  implementing  any  adult  basic  education  program  in  d 
correctional  setting  rests  squaruly  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  educational 
director  or  program  manager.     The  primary  responsibilities  of  the  direc- 
tor or  manager  are  to:  •  ' 

1.  Plan  ihv  program  by  setting  objectives,    forecasting  and  deter-' 
mining  future  programs  and  methods^f  obtaining  the  goals  with- 
i  Ti  t  li  L  s  [)r(\£;ram .  '  ^     "  . 

» 

2.  Organize  by  establishing  a  working  relationship  between  his 
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staff,  and  I  assembling  supplies  and  equipment  in  sud^  a  man-  ' 
^   ner  as  to  Obtain  the  maximum  efficiency  from  his  staff. 

3.     Implement  the  prdgram  by  ^carrying  out  the  plans  within  the 
framework  as  established  by  institutional  policy  and  pro- 
gram objectives. 

A  good  manager  Should  be  capable  of  creating  an  atmosphere  and  set- 
ting the  stage  so  tliat  each  member  of  his  staff  can  express  the  highest 
qualities  and  competencies  of  which  he  is  capable.  Managers  should  in- 
troduce new  concepts  and  practices  i'n  implementing  an  adult  basic  educa- 
tion program.  The  modern  manager  in  a  correctional  setting  should  at- 
tempt to  adapt  and  use  the  behavioral  sciences  and  the  systems  approach 
in  achieving  his  goals. 

The  manager  serves  the  capacity  of  an  advtsor  and  consultant.  He 
observes  and  evaluates  certain  instructional  goals,  shares  his  thinking 
with  his  staff,  and  helps  work  out  methods  of  i^nproving  instruction.  Re.- 
commendations  may  be  as  broad  as  sJiggtssting  thaa  the  teacher  or  instruc- 
tor develop  a  new  cours-e^. or^^as  specific  as  a  cnange  in  the  seating  ar- 
rangement.    NeLsoR  (1971)   lists  seveA  modern  management  approaches  hav-  ' 
ing  elements  that  can  be  modified  for  use  in  education. 

1.  Project  Teams  '  t 

2.  Management  Systems 

3.  Management  by  Objectives 

4.  Span  of  Control  Flexibility 

3.  Short-Term  Consultants  •  ^ 

6.  Electronic  Monitoring  •  . 

\       7.  On-the-job  Training 

Another  responsibility  of  the  manager  ^is  ,to  prepare  yearly  or  .bien- 
nial budgL^ts  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  financial"  planning,   control,  and* 
determining  programs  to  meet  future  needs.     Adequate  records  of  all  fi- 
nancial transactions  should  be  maint-aiaed  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
institution's  business  manager.     Cost  centers  for  each  discipline,  based 
on  objectives  of  the  program,   shall  be  projected  for  purposes  of  "Manage- 
ment by  Objectives"  to  determine  if  the  program  is  meeting  its  goals 
within  the  limitation  of  the  budgeted  ^pst  center.     Periodic  review  and 
adjustment  are  requijf  d  to  provide  the  da'ta.^needed  to  develop  new  objec- 
tives. 

The  aianagur  sliall  i.iake  use  of  the  equi^jment  and  nna^ri^ls  that  are 
available  and  not  gear  his  program  to  proposed  budgets.     It  is  not  un- 
usual  to  have  proposed  educational  programs  deleted  from  the  budget,  arrd/* 
the  oianager  (iiust  be  capable  of  adjusting  to  these  setbacks  and  to  opep«te 
ab  e  I:  fee  t  ive      as^  feasible.     Se  1  uc t ion .  and  purchase  of  equipment  and*  sup- 
plies must   be  determi  neT'l'^^r^ie  ins  true  t  i  (Mial   needs  of  the  general  edu- 
cation classes  and  shops. 
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Planning  the  F^c^Lty 

Once  the  educational  staff  has  established  the  program  objectives, 
the  planning  and  construction  of  the  educational  faxility  can  be  ini- 
tiated.    The  first  questions  are,   "How  are  we  going  to  accomplish  the 
objectives  of  our  program?"  and  'Vhat  do  we  need  in  terms  of  space  and 
equipment?"     §pace  must  be  designed  to  obtain  the  overall  i^jectives  of 
the  prograiB. 

The  teacher  is  usually  calle(^  on  to  assist  in  the  planning  of  new 
facilities  as  well  as  reorganizing  old  ones.     Teacher  involvement  is  es- 
sential in  having  a  well-planned  functional  facility  that  will  meet  the 
needs  and  requirements  of  the  students,  the  teachers,  and  the  instruc- 
tional pi^ogram.     The  teacher  is  the  expert  in  his   field  and  is  in  an  ex- 
cellent position  to  supply  the  architect  with  special  details  required 
for  the  teaching  of  his  specific  subject  matter. 

/ 

In  the  past,  educat'ional  facilities  in  correctional  setting  have  been 
designed^^and  constructed  to  meet  the  traditional  and  questionable  -secu- 
rity needs  of  the  institution.     They  failed  to  function  as  effective 
learning 'center s .     Unanchored  interior  walls  designed  to  stay. attuned 
to  any  curriculum,   individual  study  carrels,  modular  walls,  multi-media 
rooms,'  and  learning  resource  centers  aj^  lacking  in  may  correctional 
settings.     The  teacher  or  manager  ^ould  study  desirable  features  of  new 
or  improved  schools,  review  the  objectives' and  needs,   and  then  assemble 
all  of  this  data  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  supervision  and  con^ 
struction.     This  data,   along  with  stated  objectives  and  planned  methods 
of  obtaining  these  objectives,   should  then  be  presented  to  the  Institu- 
tion administrator  for  his  use  as  a  guide  in  making  administrative  deci- 
sions .  * 


Arrangement,  placement,   and  construction  of  partitions  is  the  most 
important  feature    )f  interior  design  of  th^  educationajl  facility,  Move- 
.ible  partitions  or  accordion-type  dividers  give  flexibility  so  that  stu- 
clenls  can  be  arranged  indivi,dually ,   in  small  groups,  or  as  one  large 
group.*   This  flexibility  of  space  readily  adapts  to  future  ne^ds,  pro- 
grams,  methodologies,   techniques,  and  equipment. 


Educat  ional  Staff 

The  most  important  qualifications  to  consider  in  selecting  the  edu- 
cational  slaff  are  kncrwledge  of  the  subject  matter,   skills  >  teaching; 
^^t-'chni  ques ,   ability  to  adjust  subject  matter  and  instruction  to  adult 
xii  r  ft>reiK  es ,  ,abi  1  i  ty  to^  communicate  with  the  resident,  and  a  broad  con- 
cept at  rhun^ntlre  adult  education  program  and  its  relation  to  tlie  in- 
stil uLiimi.     The  educational  program  will  reflect  the  skills  of  the  per- 
sonnt'l  who  are  eondtKting  the  program  and  the  teacher  is  the  dominant 
1  actor  in  determining  the  i ma^e  of  the  program. 

.  *  The  teaehing  sLalX  may  be  obtained  Lrom  such  sources  as  ,exi sting  in- 
stitutional staff,    institutional  popul-a't ion ,   public*  and  private  schools, 
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trades,  business,  volunteers,  student  teachers,  and  other  correctional 
institutions. 


Education  Director 

The  director  of  an  educational  program  must  function  as  an  adminis- 
trator, supervisor,  and  leader.     The  administrative  function  comes  first 
because  it  is  a  very  necessary  part  of  departmental  organization.  Such 
items  as  budgets,   inventories,  and  utilization  of  space  must  always  be 
considered.     Developing  teacher-student,   supervisor-teacher,  and  teacher- 
'supervisor-adminis trator  relationships,  aisOng  with  recruitment  ^d  Selec- 
tion of  staff,  evaluation,  rating  for  salary  and  promotional  purposes, 
teacher  we  If  are ,  and  working  conditions  are  impar:^ant  responsibilities 
of  the  directot.     Other  administrative  functions  of-the  education  direc- 
tor include  developing  curriculum  and  department  philosophy,  and  deter- 
ming  scope  of  programs. 

.The  supervisory  responsibilities  include  improvement  of  instruction, 
promoting  professional  growth  of  staff,  and  evaluating  programs,  instruc- 
tional services,  student  progress  ^d  teacher  performance.      ^  | 

General  Education  Teacher 
  « v 

This  teacher  should  be  a  professional,  be  intellectually  compentent^, 
and  have  the  ability  to  communicate  with  residents  and  staff.     He  must 
have  patience,   the  ability  to  plan  a  lesson,  be  sympathetic,  and  have  a 
deep  knowledge  of  human  beings.     Above  all,  he  mast  be  flexible  and  in 
sympatny  and  harmofiy  with  -the  objectives  of  the  correctional  education 
program. 


Programmer  ^ 

In  selecting  a  programming  instructor,  always  select  a  teacher 'who 
has  never  programmed  over  a  teacher  who  has  never  taught.  -Allow  him  time 
to  develop  his  course  material  before  you  turn  him  loose  on  the  tasks  he 
has  prepared  for.    'This  is  true  with  any  teacher  that  is  hired  for  a 
specLalizod  task. 


VocatLonnl  Teacher 

It   Ls  almost  impossible  to  find  highly  sks4,led  tradesmen  with  compre- 
ht'iisivi,'  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  "world  of  woTk,^^  -aLsQ__who  has  been 
'trained  in  the  techniques  of  teaching.     The  individual  for  this  position 
must  be  highly  qualified  in  his  trade  area  and  have  the  |)0tential  and  de- 
.sire  to  learn  how  to  effectively  teach  all  the  "tricl$^  of  thc^trade"  to 
the  trainees  under  hia  guidance.     It  is  practically  impossible  and  unfeas- 
ible to  tram  <i  teacher  in  a  trade  within  the  school  setting. 
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Scheduling  Programs^ 

The  institutional  philosophy,  goals,  ayid  objectives  determine' the 
flexibility  of  scheduling  students,   staff,  and  available  facilities  for 
educational  programs.     The  educational  staff  must  work'  within  tl\e  limi- 
tations and  restrictions  dictated  by  the  policy*  of  the  institution,  the 
staff,  available  facilities,   training  aids,  equipment,  mobility  of-^-u- 
dents,   services,  security  regulations,  working  hours,  assignments  and 
budgets.     Levels  of  intelligence,  ability,  and  goals  should  play  a  ma- 
jor part  in  making  management  decisions  about  scheduling  students. 

The  ideal  situation,  of  course,  is  to  have  students  available  for 
programs  scheduled  by  the  educational  staff.     In  a  correctional  setting^ 
this  is  usually  wishful  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  instructor  who  has 
isolated  himself  from  the  other  institution  functions.     Residents  with 
similar  programs  just  are  not  committed  or  released  from  the  institution 
in  neat  little  groups  with  identical  needs.     The   traditional  classroom 
has  no  place  in  a  correctional  setting.     Curricula  class  schedule  and 
programing  of  residents  must  be  flexible  and  individually  oriented  if* 
'they  are  to  function  and  survive  within  the  c6rrectional   setting.  This 
demands  the  fullest  cooperation,  n6t  only  from  the  teaching  staff,  but  ^ 
from  the  administrators,  department  heads  and  other  members  of  the  staff 
within  the  system.     Each  must  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  inherent 
problems  oJE  other  programs.     No  program  can  be  effective  without  the  team' 
efforts  of  all  personnel  operating  within  this  setting. 


stitution  and  Community  Services 


Due  to  restrictions  and.  limitations  of  budgets  and  ^ulpment,  many 
educational  programs  in  the  correctional  setting  must  rely  on  other  a- 
vailable  sources  for  assistance.-  Educators  should  be  cognisant  af  the 
contributions  institutional  residents,  staff,  retired  personnel,  civic 
organizations^,  labor,  business,  federal  and -state  agencies,  local  and 
bta^e  school  systems,  and  other  professional  persorinel  can  make  to  the 
institution'xS  educational  program.  Exis  tdng^^-Rrog  rams  Cian  be  expantiied 
and  new,  exciting,  and  dynamic  programs  can  be  o^Ai^oped  if  the  commu- 
nity is  made  aware  of  and  sold  on  the  needs  of  the  pre 
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In  using  community  and  ins t  itut-iona  1  resources,  consider  the  needs 
of  the  student  rattier  than  the  needs  of -administration.     Don't  endanger 
programs  by  getting  resource  people . invo Ived  outside  of 'their  sphere  of 
knowU'dge  an^e^q^er icnce ,     Knowles   (1970)  indicates  that  strongs  and  suc- 
ct'ssfiil  adult  basic  ediig^tion  programs  iiust  have  representative  committee 
structures  with  a  high  delegation  of  authority  to  operate  programs.  With 
the  administrative  and  line-staff  structure  of  many  correctional  insti- 
tutions combined , with  other  programs,  departments  and  responsibiljut-i^e^^,  

edueators  will    find  that  organi/.ing  a  volunteer  or  advisory  program  will 
be  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  he  will  face.     This  can  also  be  one 
of  the  most  gratifying  and  rewarding  tasks  in  your  program. 
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Tutoring 

The  instruction  and  training  of  students  by  volunteers  from  the  com- 
munity,  the  resident  population,   line-staff  and  other  professional  per- 
sonnel can  fill  an  important  void  in  the  educational  program.  Tutoring 
is. usually  done  on  an  individual  or  small  group  -basis  which  allows  in- 
dividual relationships  to  develop  between  the  tutor  and  student.  The 
student  receives  more  attention  than  would  be  possible  in  the  classroom 
setting,  thus  allowing  him  time  for  interaction  and  feedback.  Remedial 
reading,  math  and  skill  development  are  excellent  examples  of  areas  where 
individual  tutoring  is  very  Effective.     Many  students  in  the  correctional 
setting  are  high  school  dropouts,  and/or  have  failed  to  respbrtd  to  class- 
room instruction,  and  so  need  specialized  individual  and  small  grou{)  in- ^ 
sfcruction  and  training. 


Environment 

Climate  for  Leargjing 

Setting  the  tone,  is  the  first  and  greatesJL  chal lenge  a  manager  should 
have  if  he  is  interested  ^in  effective  educatio^and  training  in  an  insti- 
tutional setting.     The' educational  staff  should  be,  obligated  to  create  an 
instructional  tone  that  will  communicate  to  the  residents  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  5"taff  is  to  ll^irp  and-^ot  punish.     Receiving  an  education  c^n 
,be  fun  and  it  should  be  t>ie  goal  of  every  educa<:or  in  Che  correctional 
'  setting  to  d^evulop  an  environment  that  is  conducive  to  learning  ^nd  en- 
^coarages  the  student  to  reach  his  goals, 

The  manager/ teacher  can  assist  in  establishing  a  climate  that  is  con-, 
ducive  to  learning.     As  a  manager  and  teacher  in  a  correctional  setting 
he  must  wear  many  hats.     Aside  from  his  Custodial  responsibilities,  he 
'  is  a  supervisor,  a  teacher,   a  counselor,   and  a  friend.     He  is  in  an  ideal 
position  to  remove  the  threat  of  academic  failure  so  familiar  to  the  95 
percent  o'f  the  people  corfimitted  to  our  institutions,.    ^Thi^  is  the  greatest 
task  of  aay  piember  of  the  educational  staff  in  the  correctional  setting. 
During  interviews,  'the  resident  should  be  greete^l  professionally  and  with 
a  warmth  that  will  convey  to  him  that  this  program  is  extremely  important. 
The  educational   staff  should  encourage  the  fesTdent  to  develop  his  own 
educational  goals  and  means  of  fulfilling  these  goals.     The  'Student  sh'ould 
he  mati^  to  feel   that  it  is  his  program  and  his  accomplishment.     The  in-''  ' 
structor  should  indicate  an  interest  'in  hia^grogram  and,  convey  tp;  ^im  ^, 
tb it  the  program  is  important.  '  ^  a  , 

•  »  •  ' 

Acoustics,  heating,   air  conditioning,  and  flighting  conditions  as  well 
as  the  decor  ol  the   facilities  and  mobility  of  students  affect  the  climate 
and    h'.irning  environments.     The  attitude  of  the  staff  toward  other  staff 
m.-mbers,   studeiits,   administration  and  the  total  program,  contribute  to- 
wird  creating  a   learning  environment. 

/f^ realistic  plan  tor  n  correc Lional  setting  Lncludes  centralizing  the 
total  (.cluc.itioii.il  program,   i.e.,   placo  general  and  vocational  education  in 
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one  area,  cent  raTizt^^adm  miivt  rat  ivc  otfices,  library,  reference  ct 
media  center,  staff  lounge  and  rest  rooms;  utilize  muvable  partiti 
This  will  result  in  a  complete  package  that  is  not  only  a  functional 
LcUiofial  center,  but  will  create  a  closer  worliing  relationship  bi  twt  i  n 
vocational  and  general  education  personnel  who  are  working  toward  a  com- 
mon ^ual.  The  instructors  and  teachers  will  have  the  feeling  that  they 
are  an  integral  part  of  thu  program  rather 'than  a  questionable  contribu- 
tor tv)  a  program  that  might  be  located  in  the  far  corner  of  the  institu- 
tion with  no  relationship  to  another  prL)gram  housed  in  another  corner  of 
the  institution. 


Acoustics .     It  has  been 
with  the  efficiency  of  tK(  t 
makes  concentration  on  ^tasks 
dulls  mental  processes  and 
be   located  away     from  the  no 
shops  and  equipment  being  sl 
annoying  interruption  comes 
feet.     Numerous  types  and  st 
able  to  control  this  noise. 


proven  (Weaver,    1959)  tt/at  noise  interferes 
acher  and.  students,   repuces  attention,  and 


very  di  f f  icu 1 1 
ouds  judgment  . 


Noise  produces  fatigue, 
Educational  units  shou Id 


ution,  with  the  loud 


I  sv  areas  uf  the  instit/i 

par  It- d   lr'>m  other  cl^s  areas.     The  most 
fron  ihi    moving  of  furniture  or  scraping  of 
oi    resident   flooring  material   is  avail- 


Heat  .  •  Discomfort   from. heat  has  a  marked  effect   on  students^  "li  arn- 
in^  and  the  student  should  be  exposed  to  a  thermal  climate  which  is  con- 
ducive to  the  learning  process       In  designing,  a  shop,   total   thermal  en- 
v^ronme^t  must  be  considt  red,   keeping  in  m^nd  t;hat  the  s tuder>t"*T.s  more 
active  thag^  the  instnrctor  and  requires  less  heat. 

* 

Planning  thtv  Instructional  Program 

Ailult  education,  in  rt  Lint  \ears,  has  been  experiencing  a  change  from 
thi  traditional  classroom  pro'^diires  and  "  I  inear  ^step"  education.  Adult 
•  dtKati)rs  are  accepting  thi  fact  that  (a)  the  individual  actually  learns 
in  hits.  I.e.,  from  the  daiK  paper,  television,  conversations,  and  books, 
iiiJ  tfi.rt  (b)  obtaining  an  tdncati^n  can  actviaMly  be  interesting  and  fun. 
In  th'  I  i>rrect  ional  setting,  •  (ifK-r^tij^onal  programs  must  open-ended  and 
i  .  based  programs  wh  i  l  h  a  1  h>w'  t  h  eTe>i44aiL  to  riclneuver 'within  his 
'to  11  as  his   intereS't  and  g.ia  K  l  harigv  . 


1  .oaf  ij  I  i\g 


*>  Hn.    of    the   important    i^i  i     >   t  n   learning  are   interest,   c  cnicent  rat  Lon , 
'Sf  ]  I   V  v.n  f  idence     r  epet  Ition  ,    intA  Mi>;ence,   numory,   past  experience,  ima- 
v'lnaMort,   <ind  a  .desire  Vo..U'arn      Tt*  have  a  succ  ess  f  u  1  -adul  t  basic  edu- 
i^. If  loo  program,   the  part  ic,ip«int's  must  wrirrt         learn,    and   they  must  see 
t  h.    n^;<j^   ti)r*'and  relevance         instruction.     As  t         are  prob  1  em- cent ered 
II'  ^hi'TY  e>r  i  ent  a  t  i-on^  t  o  h^arnin^',    th(s'  instruilLon  sh{HTid  bo  organized 
i\  -MiK^^  prob  lemS'  rather  th.\\^  sri(>)eet  matter.     Adults   Tea  fSlj^  best  ii^  an  in- 

ol   •U^irning  ni^- 1 hv>dsi.  shou  1  d  be  used  in 
OI  rec  t  iona  1  se  t  t  1       ,ar'e  adults  and  shi>ulc4 
•I 


f  T  n  1 1  "t-nvironment  4nd  a  varu:( 
»  fling  ihem.  .Students  an  th.' 
It  ea  t\'d  as  •  such . 


\ 
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Curriculum  ^  .  "  - 

\^ 

The  curriculum 'Ss  the  basic  instructional  program,   and  is  charactet- 
ized  by  the  scc^e  of  tfae  subject  matter  and  sequence  of  the  students  and 
instructional  material,  '  ;rhe  course  of  study  includes  units,  lesson  pl^ns, 
topics,  and  tasks  and  is  u sua lJ^^^<»o'mpli shed  by  the  education  director, 
or  other  administrative  persSnnel  with  the  assistance  of  the  teachers. 
Standard  textbooks.on  curriculum  design  describe  five  basic  principles 
in  organising  Instructional  material: 

.1.  Simple  to  complex        ^       *  , 

2.  Best  learning  sequence  ^  ^ 

3,  Whole  to  the  part  — — 
A.  Time  sequen9e  • 

5.     Step  by  step  -  ' 

The  curriculum^  in  the  correctional  setting  should  'place  emphasis  on 
the  individual  student,  his  aptitude  and  ability,   flexible  scheduling, 
and  performance  objectives  so,  that"  the  student  can^make  an  intelligent 
career  decision  uTpon  release.     The  c&criculum  snould  be  integrated  so 
that  the  resident  will  be  abl-e  to  relajt'e  his  genera'l  education  to  his 
work  assignments,  vocational  training  avid  the  real  world.  Institution 
and  community  resources  should  be  used  asv meaningful  learning  experl- 
ences*  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  student,  ^  ^ 

"  *  \ 
«      Course  Outline.     The  course  outline  is  essentially  a  listingN)f  tasksT 
topics   and  sub-topics  to  be  taught.'  These  should  be  arranged  in  a  Wr 
quential  order  where  mastery  of  one  item  is  prerequisite  to  the  study 
'•of  anothi^r.    The  course  is  the  most  efficient  and  acceptable  unit  /or  or- 
ganizing most  kinds  of  learning  and  must  be  a  flexible,  dynamic  instru- 
ment for  helping  people  to  learn. 


Uni t .  The  unit  of  instruction  usually  consists  of  one  or  more  les- 
son plans  and  is  concerned  with  knowledge^  that  is  related. 


Lesson  Plans  .     Individual  lesson  plans  are^  prepared  from  the  coarse 
outline.     Tlicy  are  tied  together  so  that  each  lesson  fits  logically  into 
the  previous  an^  following  lessons.    Without  this 'relationship  the  stu- 
dent will  be  confused.     Each  Icssdn  plan  must  have  at  least  one  objective. 
Tliere  are  numerous  formats  for  lesson^plans  and  no  matter  which  is  used, 
they  sliould  be  meaningful  to  the  learner  and  make  effective  use  of  time, 
.^pace,   and  personnel.  *  . 


Hardware  and  Software 

V  -   —  -  — 

Selecting  Hardware  and  Software         '  ' 

Before  buying  any /lew  equipment  it  is  important  to  consider  the  uses 
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of  the  equipment  ^^Iready  on  hand.     However,  when  considering  the  purchase 
'of  *n^w  audio-visual  equipment  or  instructional  materials,  every  instruc- 
.tor  who  will  be  using  the  materials  should  be  involved  in  the . se lec t ion 
pro^cess.     Equipment*'^purchased  without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  in- 
structor will  probably^' collect  dust.     It  is  equally  important  to  know  what 
kind  of  software'  is  available  to  achieve  instructional  objectives.  The 
capacity  and  ^capabilities  of  har(^ware  should  be  considered:     Can  it  be 
used  ^or  small  or^ large  group  instruction  as  well  as  individual ized , in-  . 
struction?     Is  it  too  expensive  -  for  Its  limited  use? 

Audio-visual  equipme.nt  and  instructional  materials  take  many  differ- 
i^rxt  forms  and  formats  which  may  p lace  1  imi tat^ons  on  their  use.     The  ^ 
instructor  should  be  conscious  of  these  limitations,  and  select  mat^iri- 
•  als  according  to  the  size  of  his  class,,  the  available  equipment,  flexi- 
bility of  use,   cost,  objectives,   scope,  effectiveness,  variety  of  ap- 
proach, .and  int'erest.  'Some  of  the  audio'-visuaL  aids  and  instructional 
materials  which  are  available  inc4jfde;     tests,  manuals,  magazines,  ra-. 
dios,   television,   tapes,  projt^ctors,   slides,   and  charts. 

in  selecting  the  materials,   the  teacher  must  keep  in  mind  his  cur- 
riculum obje.ctives  and  have  the  necessary  skills  to  effectively  Use  the 
materials.    'He  should  be  aware  of  the  variables  ^which  may  affect  their 
UsSe .     Prior  to  using  the  materials,   the  teacher .  should  preview,  and  eval- 
uate them  so  he  will  know  exactly  what  they  contain  and  be  able  to  de- 
termine how  they ^can  be  used  most  effectively  and  efficiently. 

Instructional  materials  and  equipment  are  available   from  many  sources. 
To  simplify  the  search  by  the  teacher  for  appropriate  materials,  litera- 
ture and  reference  material  should  be  available  in  the  institution  libra- 
ry.    Description  and  evaluation  of  these  aids  should  be  readily  accessi- 
b\v  along  with  the  evaluations  by  the  staff  who  has  used  these  aids. 


Making  Visuals  '  * 

I 

Tlio  simplest  of  all  visuals  to  produce  is  the  handwritten  fli^  chart. 
This  chart  can  be  made  and  revised  at  your  own  speed.     A  professional 
looking  visual   is  printed  or  typed  on  white  bond  paper  with  a  black  rib- 
bon for  contrast.     It  is  processed  in  the  camera  giving  you  eithor  a 
tilni  negtilivt^  or  diax.o  print  on  the  Copy  board. 

Clear  crisp  prc^jection  slides  can  be  made  with  the  \}rS^  of  composi- 
tion ecjuipment  and  special   lithographic   film.     Simple  overhead  projejc- 
t  Lt>n  slides  can  l)e  maJe   from  a  variety  of  equipment  and  materials.  The 
'^M  Company  has  a  I  r<insparency  maker  that  can  be  used  right   in  the  class- 
room.    Slides  can  be  made  using  Polaroid  projection  films  and  if  you 
wish  to  have  (olor  you     an  use  the  Kodak  Ektagraphic  Visualmaket:  which 
consists  o[  an   [nstamatU  Camera  and  copy  stand.     The  above  are  ju.st  a 
lew  example:;  ol  what   CcUi  be  used.     With  a.  little  imagination,  many  other 
1  nnov.it  i  (^ns  or:   id.>as  ran  he  used  to  "jazz''  up  vour  presentations. 
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>      *  Prograrrimed  Instruction  -  *  ^ 

Education  in  9ot'recLonal  in$titutions  is  chronically  beset  by  so  ' 
many  diverse  atid  often  co'mplex  problems,   that -any  e  f  for  t .  to  '  extend  and 
improve  educational  opportunities  'requires  unusual  idealism  and  forti- 
tude to  ,facg  facts  and  not  bo  fazed  by  them.  '  During  the  last  .few  years 
•a  remedy  has  been  introduced  "into  tbe  learning  -  process  that  promises  to 
eliminate  some  of  the  ser^lous  p;:oblems  of  education  in  the^  correctional 
sett-ing.'  This  ds  the  .teaching  machine  and  programmed  materials. 

Experienct^  with  the  use  of  programn\ed  -  ins tructional  materials  in 
correctional  education  is  stiil  very ^limited .    The  South  Carolina  De- 
partment, of  Corrections  reported, In  1965  that  the  results  of  usrng>ro- 
grammed  material  in  the  Tield  of  ^mathematics  and  science  readily  support- 
ed the  over-all  practicability,  potential  and  f lexibiH ty - of  programmed 
learning  in  a  correctional  setting, (Dickman,   1967).  '  ' 

.  The  application  of  programmed  learni'ng  represents  a  milestone  in  the 
development  of  teaching  methods,   and  is  the  next  best  thing  to  personal- 
,i^ed  instruction.     l£  a  tutor  was.  used,  he  wt.^u,ld  expose  the  student  to 
new  information,  test  his  knowledge  and  concept  of  each  bit *of  inf orma- „ 
t\on,  and  inform  the  student  ifjhe  was  right  or  wrong.     If  ,the  student 
was  wrong,   the  tutor  would  present  the  information  again,  perhaps- in  a 
different  way  and  check  the  student  again  to.^ee  if  he  has  learned-it. 
A  programmed  course  does  much  the  $ame  thing.     The  major  difference  be-  * 
tweeu  a  programmed  course  and  special  tutoring,  is  that  the  Book  has  n<^ 
way  to  answer  individual  questions  which  may  arise*. 

Today,  programmed  learning  is  being  used  in  the  classroom  as  a  basic 
instructional  medium  replacing  the  textbook  and  freq^ing  the  teacher  to 
concentrate  on  individual  help  for  the  Student.     Students  learn  -at  dif- 
teront  rates  so  the  teacher  must  cope  with  supervision  and  administra- 
tion problems  that  arise  as  the  students  finish  sections  of  the  program. , 
A  teacher  using  programmed  material  in  the  classroom  mu^t  pt'ovide  m'ateri- 
al   ior  those  students  who  finish  early i  or  allow  them  to  proceed' with 
the  next  c ours (5. 

^     As  a  remedial  device,   programmed  learning  enables  the  slow  student 
to  review,  on  his  own,   that  part  of  J:he  learning  sequences  which  he  did 
not  understand  the   tLi'st  time  around  in  the  classroom.     Also,  special 
sub'n'cts  may  be  tcuight  where  the  number  of  interested  students  dcTes  not  ' 
^warrant  a  class  ^on  the  subject. 

Progranimi'd  instruction  focuses  on  ihc  process  by  whi ch,  students  learn, 
lather  than  on  the  way  ^teachers  teach.  Language  used  in  the  progirams  ^ 
may  t<ike  many  forms  such  as  verbal  or  pic  tor  ial ,  "but 'bnl  ike  a  textbook, 
does  not  give  the  uutlTor  or  editor  the  last  v^;ord  in  determining  the  ( om- 
iimnication.  There  is  active  par  t  ic  ip<it  ion  by  the  learner.  lie  must  give 
a  rrsptrnse  to  the  c  ommiuiieat  i  on  each  step  of  the  way.  This  is  done  overt- 
Iv   by  writLUK  down  the  response,'  or  bv  thinking  of  the  correct  response. 
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Reinforcement  gives  programmed  instruction  a  high  degree  of  motiva- 
tion as  it  is  believed  that  partial  or  inteifmittent  reinforcement?'  is  more 
■effective  in  preventing  extinction  than     continuous  reinforcement.  Re- 
inforcement as  feedt/ack  informs  the  individual  learner  that  not  orrly  is 
he  what  he  thinks  he  is,^  but  that  he  is  becoming  what  he  wants  . to  become 
in  a  particular  area.     Since  each  student  learns  at  his  own  rate  of  speed, 
the  *'slow"  student  is  not  frustrated  by  having  the  "instructional  rug" 
jerked  out  from^  under  him,  and  the  "fast"  student  is  not  held  back  and 
bored  by  instruction  he  has  already  learned. 

Prografnmed  learning  systems  have  been  adapted  to  various  types  o'f  . 
teaching  machines,   language  laboratories  and  special  textbooks.  There 
are  two  basic  types  of  progranuned  instruction,   linear  and  branching.* 
Linear  programming  as  the  name  indicates,  bi^ks  its  subject  matter  in- 
to small  sequential  bits,  moving  the  Learner  from  A  to  Z.     Linear  or 
straight  line  prograniiming  is  usually  credited  to  B.  F.  Skinner  of  Har- 
vard University,   and  is  the  type  most  co;nmonly  used  in  educational  pro- 
grams today.     A  variation  of  the  linear,  program  is  found  in  what  might 
be  *^lled  a  "loop.ing  program",   in  which  students  are  given  the  opportu- 
nity to  get  into  eithex  remedial  or  enrichment  material  at  'appropriate 
points  in  the  program  or  to  "bridge  over"  certain,  steps  designed  for 
less  able  ^udents.  '  • 


•  ^Branching  or  intrinsic  prdgranfiming ,   in  which  the  student  precedes^ 
from  A  to  Z  through  many  alternate  routes  supplied  by  multiple  reponses, 
has  been  developed  largely  by  Nprman  Crowder.    These  two  methods  are 
distinguished  by  the  length  of  the  frames  and  the  correct  answer  that 
immediately  confirms  the  student  response.     Another  distinction  Between 
the^^^inea^  and  branching  programs,   is  the  arrangements  of  frames  in  the 
prggTa^,   i.e.,  vertical  or- horizontal . 


^         We  must  still 'not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  student  must  want 
'  to^learn,  and  while  programmed  instruction  with  its  constant  reinforce- 
ment  re-quires  a  lot  of  motivation,   there  is  np  easy  road  to  learning. 
Pr^rammed  instruction  should  be  ideal  for  and  have  far-reaching  appli- 
caci.jn  to  education  in  correctional  institutions  because  of  the  nature 
of['the  problems  and  challenges  which, are  peculiar  to  residents. 


{^valuation  of  Instructional  Program 


After  the  cur'riculum,  course, of  study,   training  aids  and  lesson  plans 
have  been  developed,  a  trial  run  of  the  program  should  be  conUucX^d  to 
determine  the  programs  effectiveness  ijn  reaching  the  goals  of  tshe  stu- 
cU'nt's .     Educational  programs  may  require  revisiop*^  which  are  based  on 
experience  gained  in* teaching  the  , course  or  on  n^w  developments.  Revi- 
sion oC  any  course  of  study  must  be  done  in  a  systematic  method.     If  tnay 
be  the  type  of'  content,  or' modernizing  from  the  pc^nt  of  view  of  meth-  ^ 
ods .     After  the  initial  trial  run  of  the  program,   there  should'be  a  con- 
flnuoui*  evaluation  and  feed  back  to  the  admitiis  t  rat  ion  of  course  content 
and  media. 
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Standards  and  .Evaluation  •  . 

V 

The  improvement  of  any  vocational  or  academic  program  begins  with 
evaluation.     We  need  to  firfd  out  the  extent  to  which  the  pre-determined 
purposes  of  the  program  have  been  achieved  JLn  order  to  maKe  decisions 
concerning  the  continuation  of  a  particular  educat;Lonal  program.  The 
main 'purpose  of  evaluation  at  this  stage  of  the  game,  of  course,   is  to 
improve  the  adult  basic  education  programs  being  imp^lemented  in  the  cor- 
rectional setting'.     Tests  should  be  used  to  stimulate  and  guide  further^ 
Lmprov^ent  in  helping  adults  achieve  the  goals  they  desire.  Through 
the  tesGs,  we  can  see  differences  in  methods  and  discover  unmet  needs. 
In-the  correctional  setting,  tests  can  be  used  to  evaluate  and  to  im- 
prove a  program;   to  evaluate  th^  progress  of  the  student,  and' as  an 
ins^truct  ional  tool.  • 

If 

There  are  several  types  of  tesf'ts  available  to  meet  program  or  learn- 
er requirements.     By  becominf?'  famil  iar  wi th  the  uses  and  purpose s  of  the 
different  tests,   the  user  can  choose  the  most  appropriate  one  to  meat 
his  n^eds.     Tests  can^  be  classified  according  to: 

number  of  testees:     individual group 

b.  behavior  bein^  sampled:     achievement,  personality,  aptitude, 
interest,   and  mental  abilities  ^ 

c.  mode  of  answering:     paper, and  pencil,  performance  ' 

d.  purpose  of  testing:     diagnostic,  folloW-up 

e.  nature  of  instrument  or  procedure:     interview,  observation, 
comrnercia  I  ly  prepared,^  teacher  prepared 

f.  time:     p.re-requis i t e ,  pretest,   supportive,  posttest  (Ryan, 
1972,   p.    184^ . 

Ryan  (1972)  gives  a  more  d-etailed  explanation  of  several  of  the  above 
listed  tests: 

>       This  test  is  administered  prior  to  a  sLudqnt's  enrollment  in  a  pro- 
grip.-w   IL  provides  information  to  determine  if  the  potential  learner  can 
ben^'tir   frc^m  instruction  a^id  is  capable  of  participating  in  the  program. 
Thf  institutional  committee  involved  in  the  programming  of  the  new  resi- 
Hi'nt  can  use  this  Information  as  a  guide  for  programming  the  offender  in- 
to "ducafcjonal  and  social  programs . ^  Th is  test  will   indicate. a  student's 

^^ni  t  i  ve- l.>arnin^  readiness  factor,  as  well   as  his  aptitude,  attitude, 
mTkI   l  ntores  t  .  '  -*  '  , 

2()Z  • 


Pretest 


This   type  of  test  is  administered  at  the  beginning  of  a  program  and 
provides  information  on  the  level  of  the  student's  knowledge  or  skills 
prior  to  being  given  any  instruction.  .The  instructor  should  be  extreme- 
ly careful  with  this  typi  of  test  asyit  could  appear  threatening,  ti^lre- 
by  turning  off  the  Student,     l>o  eliminate  a  chance  of  adverse  reactions, 
let  the  student  know  why  you  are  giving  the  test  and  that  he  cannot  fail 

Supportive  test 

This   test  is  given  during  the  program  and  provides  information  about 
the  progress  of  the  student.     Information  gained  from  this  type  of  test 
<^an  also  be  used  t^^Hfek^  arv/  needed  program  changes.' 

Postt  es  t  ' 

This  test  is  given  at  the  conqlusion  of  the  program  and  indi^cates 
changes  In  behavior  of  the^  learner.     The  posttest'  should  not  be  used 
to  pass  or  fail  students,  but  to  compare  student's  behaviors  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  program  with  the  established  objectives  of  the  pro- 
gram. 


Follow-up  Tests  and  Questionnaires.     The  time  factor  and  mobility 
of ^residents  being  released  from  the  institution  make  it  very  difficult 
to  administer  this  test.     Questionnaires  with  return  envelopes  may  be 
mailed  to  residents  who  have  been  discharged,  but  there  is  little  assur- 
ance  that   they  will  be  returned.     Evaluation  by  this  method  is  very  dif- 
ficult as   there  is  a  propensity  for  only  the  successful  graduates  to  re-, 
turn  these  tests  and  qiies t ionnaires  and  we  still  have  the  failures*  to 
'consider. 


Programming  Students 

On  ihe  basis  of  ^the  instructors  evaluation  of  the  prerequisite ,  pre- 
tt.st  and  academic  placement  tests,  the  vocational  counselors  appraisal 
pf  vocational  interest  and  apt itudes ,  and  the  case  managers  appraisal  of 
social,  moral,  medical  and  psychological  assets,. the  perspective  -student 
is  programmed ^into  a  realistic  educational  program.     In  programming  re-, 
sidents  into  educational  programs,   time  of  entry  along  with  estimated 
date  of  completion  and  specific  goals  to  be  obtained  must  all  be  given 
full  consideration^    Vocational  students  should  be  programmed  into  real- 
istic an^  meaningful  programs  by  taking  into  consideration  placement  op- 
portunities of  the  locality  into  which  he  will  be  released. 

.Comprehensive  records  and  tests  must  be  kept,   compared  And  reviewed  » 
periodically  along  with  re-testing,   re-assessment,   and  re-interviewing 
for  possible  re-prggramming  of  either  the  student  or  the  instructional 
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course  itself.    With  this  up-to-dat^  and  comprehensive -data ,  the  jstudent 
can  be  programmed  into*  a  lower  or  higher  level  of  program,  or  the/  skills 
.and  knowledge  listed  on  the  pre-requisite  tefets  can  be  added  or  Removed 
tTQTi  the  objective  of  the  course.  / 
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USING  RESEARCH  TO  IMPROVE  INSTRUCTION 


Reis  H.  Hall 
Federal  Youth  Center 
Ashland,  Kentucky 


Cprrections  must  generate  knowledge  leading  to  effective  ways  of  re- 
*  turning  offenders  to  society  who  are  able  to  function  productively.  Of 
all  the  t^ols  of  corrections,  none  has  shown  greater  promise  than  educa- 
tion in  ^ving  us  in  this  direction.     Tangible  benefits  resulting  from  ] 
corre*ctional  education  experiences  are  well  documented  (Cohen,  Filipe-  { 
zak,  and  Bis,   1965;  Glaser  and  Ross,   1970;  MdKee,   1967).    We  easily  de- 
monstrate  academic  gains  resulting  from  our  elducational  programs,  but 
their  effect  on  the  offender  in  terms  of  his 'successful  reintegration 
into  society  are  less  clear  (Glaser,   1964;  Waldo,   1969).     The  indica-, 
tions  are  that  correlational  educatiorT  programs  have  little  or  no  posi-  . 
tive  impact  except  for  a  few  highly  specific  groups  and  for  many  others 
they  may  have  a  negative  impact  on  rehabilitation  (Brooks  and  Janney, 
1965;  Glaser,  1964). 

♦ 

'This  paper  will  explore  the  conditions  which  have  so  greatly  limited 
the  ultimate  effectiveness  of  correctional  education,   it  will  present  ob- 
servations on  the  context  and  environment  in  which  correctional  education 
programs  operate,  and  will  propose  a  theme/goal  for  corrections  based  on 
a  viable  conceptualization  of  offender  needs.     This  paper  will  then  deal 
,witli  the  ingredients   for  implementing  this  theme  and  present  the  research 
evidence  that  forms  the  basis  of  this  presentation. 

Correctional  education  programs  including  vocational  programs  have  *  . 

operated  largely  in  a  vacuum.     They  do  what  they  do  with  the  offender' 
inLthout  any  real  regard  for  where  he  came  from  before  he  entered  the 
ptrogram  or  what  -he  does  after  he   leaves.     Systematic  approaches  must  be 
developed  in  this  area.     Other  things  being  equal,   they  add  greatly  to       '  * 
the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  any  program  (Carkhyff,   1971).     Se- *         .  ^ 
lection,    training,   and  placement  are  clearly  the  processes  included  in 
systematic  considera^tion  of  a  correctional  education  system. 

Our  selection  procedures  rely  largely  on  a 'group  intelligenoe  test, 
the  G.A.T.B,,   and  an  academic  achievement  test  (Hall,   1967a).     In  addi- 
tion we  have  in  several  settings  provided  pre-vocational  shops  where  . 
students  try  their  hand  at  a  variety  of  vocational  activities  to  ^test 
their  potential   for  success  in  the  programs  provided.     There  is  over- 
whelming research  evidence  that  this  technique  for  selection.-has  a  high 
level  of  validity  (Carkhuff,   1969).     The  tests  themselves  and  the  ways 
they  *ire  used  add  almost  nothing  to  valid  selection. 

A  system  uf  program  e ffectiveness  studies  to  evaluate  the  immediate 
>;o.ils  o[  correctional  education  programs  would  require  tallies  of: 


the  number  of  individuals  placed  in  recommended  programs 
successful  completions  of  recommended  training 
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3.     community  {Placements  in^areas  of  training  (Hall,   1967a).  ,  ' 

Unfb^tun-ately  there  is  almost  no  data  available  in  any  of  these  areas 
(Waldo,  'l969) .  ' 

Only  in  the  past  two  years  has  anyone  in  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Pri- 
sons ever  bothered  to  review  classification  material  to  see  how  many  pro- 
gram recommendat ion3  were  implemented  and  how  many  program  completions 
followed.     Until  managers  routinely  make  at  least  this  level  of  opera- 
tional research  thrust,   it  * s<^oubt ful  that  any  of  our  programs  will  ac- 
tually make  a  delivery  to  the  *pLeople  they  purport  to  serve. 

In  the  academic  area^  corrections  has  made  constructive  use  of  a 
large  number  of  forward  looking  techniques  including  programmed  learn- 
ing and  teaching  machines  (Craig  and  Gordon,   1967) .     Operant  condition- 
ing and  behavioral  modification  approaches  have  demonstrated  their  ef- 
fectiveness in- well-designed  and  implemented  research  studies.     The  two 
most  notable  of- these  as  reported  by  the  President's  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Justice  in  The  Task  Force  Report:  Cor- 
rections are  the  C.A.5.E.  project   (Cohen,  1965)  and  the  Draper  f^roject 
(McKee,  1967).  -  * 

Three  fol low-up.  s tudies '*  (G laser ,  1964;  Hall,  1963;  Pownall,  1969) 
show  that  federal  releasees  make  veryMittle  direct  use  of  the  skills 
which  they  learn  in  correctional  training  programs.     Only  about  25  per- 
cent find  employment  within  the  first  several  months  following  release 
in  the  vocational  areaS  in  which  they  received  training. 

These  three  research  studies  themselves  with  very  similar  findings 
offer  some  interesting  contrasts  in  methodology  and  execution  which  have 
important  implications  for  the  institutionally  based  program  manager. 
The  G laser  and  Pownall  studies  were  supported  by  large  grants  and  used 
a  staff  of  researchers  in  the- conrununity  to  gather  information  by  direct- 
ly interviewing  the'  releasees      The  Hall  study  in  contrast  was  conducted 
entirely/^y  institution  personnel  with  full-time  responsibilities  for  a 
variety  of  regular  institution  programs.     No  money  was  budgeted  for  this 
study  and  the  methodology  depended  on  a  mailed  cjue  s  tionnaire  for  gather- 
ing the  information  on  which  the  study  was  based.    'This  study  demonstrated 
thot  evi'n  in  this  day  and  tim^  significant  research^  pro jects  can  be  ac- 
complished without  vast  money  expenditure  wheru- tbe-i:asks  are  well-organ- 
ized,  manpower  is  efficiently  utilized  and  research  tools  creatively  used. 
In  this  instance  ihv  mailed  questionnaire  which  usually  yields  a  return 
rate  of  1 5  to  30  percent  was  made  to  yield  returns  of  70  to  80  percent. 
This  was  achieved  by  virtue  of  pre-release  interviews  with  the  study  pop-^ 
ulation  which  made  a  direct  appeal  to  their  altruism,   by  personalizing 
the ' questionnaire,  and  by  follow-up  appeals  to  the  study  population  when 
they    failed  to  respond  la  the  initial  questionnaire. 

Wh<it  we  do  must  be  ^!,oal   oriented.     If  we  fail   to  evaluate  our  prof- 
ji^ram^  jn  terms  of  tangLbVe  benefits  resulting  from  them,  we  are  either 
mco-^petenr  s  or  charlitaub.     For  the  most  part   in  corrections,  our  goals 
have  been  generally  p  Lit  i  tudinu\is  and  our  willingness   to  put    our  programs 
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to  the  "tangible  benefits"  test  less  than  enthusiastic.  Goals-«immedi- 
ate ,/  intermediate  and  long  r3nge--must  be  set  before  realistic  evaluation 
can  be  undertaken. 


I 


Corrections,  as  it  has  moved  from  a  punitive'  custodially  oriented 
system  to  one  which  sets. as  its  goal  the  reintegration  of  the  offender 
into  society,  has  conceptualized  its  programs  in  terms  of  the  medical 
model  with  its  case  histories,  diagnostic   labels  and  psychiatric  treat- 
ment strategies.     Unfortunately  this  conceptualization  of^the  correction- 
al process  has  held  corrections  back  when  it  was  intended  to  move  it  for- 
ward (Hall,  1967a).     Among  tTre^  reasons  that  the  medicaT  model  has  not 
provided  corrections  with  a  functional  system  is  that  it  has  never  been 
understood  or  accepted  by  the  offender,  correctionsl  personnel  or  the 
general  public.     Even  more  important  is  the  fact  that  no  particular  treat- 
ment strategies  follow  from  the  diagnostic  categories  we  place  on  people. 
It  doesn't  make  any  difference  whether  we  label  a  man'in  prison  as^being 
schizoid,   inadequate  personality  or  a,  sociopath  so  far  as  what  we  do  with 
him  in  treatment  is  concerned.     The  label  we  place  on  him  is  meaning le s's^T^ 
or  worse,  destructive,  and  the  diagnostic  games  we  play  totally  disfunc-  J 
tional  (Carkhuff  and  Berenson,   1967;  Hall,  1967a). 

Lack  of  understanding  and  acceptance  of  a  system  by  the  participant 
denies  that  system  the  integrating  theme  that  is  essential  to  the  parti- 
cipant's effective*  and  efficient  functioning  (Carkhuff,   1970).     On  the 
other  hand  a  well  und^jrstood  and  accepted  theme  will,   other  things,  being 
equal,   facilitate  effective  functioning  (Hall,  1967a). 

Despite  the  fact  that  correctional  education  is  frequently  seen  as 
the  critical  treatment  modality,   it  is  almost  always  been  a  spoke  rather 
than  the?  hub  of  the  treatment.     The  program  at  the  Federal  Youth  Center 
cil  MorgantdVn,  West  Virginia,  which  probably  provides  corrections  with 
the   first  goal  oriented,   systematized  and  well  implemented  program  has 
placed  cottage   life  at  the  hub  with  "...most  important  decision  making 
authority  in  the  hand  of • cottage 'staff  (Karacki,   1970)."  Classically" 
in  thu*  federal  system  and  in  most  state  correctional  systems,  casework 
services  are  set  at  the  hub  of  institutional  programming.  Occasionally 
pjjychiatric  5t?rvices  haye  been  placed  in  this  position.     In  several  in-  . 
stances  s igni  ficant  -  correct ional  education  programs  havT'^^tual  ly  been 
isolaK'd  fri\\n  the  institution  -as  a  whole  (not  a  part  of  the\wheel  at  all). 

Di  sprite  our  reluctance  to  set  the  educati'onal  program  atAthe  hub  of 
lIk'   institution  program,   there  is  a  very  good  reason  for  so  Joing.  First, 
uur  educational   system  i     the  singte  most  important  mechan^m  provided 
by  society  to  prepare  people  to  take  their  plfce  in  the  adZlt  world.  A 
concept  of  (MU* ' s  sell  as  a  student  or  trainee  has  inherent  U.n  •  i  t ,  a  sense 
ut  movoment ,  growth,  expectat ion^and ,  ul  ti"^atcly,  emergence\)r  becoming, 
n    l^y  a  concept  that  facilitates  movement  from  one  role  to  ar^Dther.  In' 
corri'Ctions  it  can  fa^litate  mcrv^t^cnt    from  a  concept  of  self\s  a  con- 
vul   or  del  inquervp-To  that  of  adult>ci  ti!-zen .     This  is  dramatic 
lust  rated  in  n;^<<|ect  Nowgato,   an  Office  of  ikonomi-C  Opportunity  fundec 
piison  i.o]J^c  program  whc'ri'  prlsonors  are  exposethto  a  college  situation 
WLthnjxtrlTo  prison  where  chey  in  fact  become  college  students.     Upon  re- 
foe  they  movc'  into  a  cc^lleg^^  sotting  with  a  role  *ai:id  a  concept  of 
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themselves  as  students  ultimateFy  to  step  out  of  this  role  into  the  role 
of  adult/citizen.     How  di f 5erent~Tt  ~is  for  the  typical  offender  ^ho  plays 
the  role  of  convict  while  in  prison  and  then  moves  to  the  community  as  an 
ex-convict.     Only  in  a  delinquent  subculture  does  an  ex-convict  have  a 
viable  role.  y 

Our  prison  educ atiorT^sysTelT^lrars-TtTB^  adveTirLagu  thai  l-tr-c-arr-md  

i    has,  at  least  in  a  few  instaxices,  demonstrated  immediate  benefits  in  terras 
of  academic  material  learned.     This  cannot  be  said  as  strongly  for  any 
other  correctional  program.     Finally  by  placing  educaxion  at  the  hub  of 
our  system,  an  integrating  theme  that  is  readily  understood  and  accepta- 
ble to  offender,  staff,  and  public  can  be  readily  evolved. 

The  objective  of  corrections  has  been  described  variously  by  our  lead- 
ers ds  the  correction  of  the  offender  or  the  reintegration  of  the  offender 
into  society.     This  translates  in  an  educational  model  to  the  goal  of  the 
full  actualization  of  the  potential  of  the  offender.     The  central  technique 
for  achieving  this  goal  becomes  training.     When  we  concretize  these  no- 
tions our  theme  evolves  as  follows. 

s,^_^^_^_The  offender  is  an  individual  with  limited  skills  in  all  areas  so 
thatwTTeo^he  is  faced  with  a  problem  he  can  respond  in  one  or  two  v;ays 
only.     In  reality  it  is  more  often  one  than  two.     Typically  he  strikes 
out  with  blind  ang^r  or  he  runs  away.     If  delinquent  is,  the  result  of 
a  limited  response  r5^>«La:^t_oi re ,   then  our  job  in  correc^jions  is  t'o  provide 
him  new  skills  with  whichto""'Ji^e  with  life.    We  have  now  taken  a  mean- 
ingful  abstract ion--the  full  actu^ization  of  potentials--and  operation- 
alized  it  in  terms  of  providing  'hirxN^^ith  new  skills  for  living  through 
training . 

Simply  stated,   delinquents  are  delinquents  because  they  have  limited 
skills  with  which  to  cope  with  their  lives.     The  job  of  corrections  is 
to  train  them  with  new  skills  that  will  increase  the  probability  that 
they  will  be  ablu  to^ cope  with  their  lives  more  effectively.     With  this, 
corrections  is  provided  with  a  new  model  and  a  new  theme--»the  skills  ac- 
quisition tlieme  . 

Tnesc^  are  three  basic  elements  to  be  considered  in  implementing  the 
skills  acqtii^sit ion  theme.     They  are  the  teacher,   th^^rogram,   anfl  the 
d-»liv^ry  system  ilS(Mf.     There  is  a 'T^gni f icant  body  of  research  that 
h-as  important  appLiLOtlon  in  correctional  education  programs  that  bears 
directly  on  these  three  elements. 


In  Helping  and  Human  Reflations,   Volume  II,  Carkhuff  (1969)  states, 
"Children  and  students  of^parents,   teachers  and  other  significant  per- 
son's who  offer  high  levels  of  core  facilitative  and  action  oriented  con- 
ditions  improve  while  those  of  persons  who  offer  low  levels  of  these  con- 
ditions are  retarded  in  tlieir  development   (p. 8)."     He  cites  .an  extensive 
■4^ody  ot   research  evidence  supporting  the  view  that  the  core  facilitative 
and  action  oriented  dimensions  are  related  to  learning.     These  studies 
make   it   clear  tlial   the  effective  teacher  is  not  just  someone  who  shares 
hih  knowledge  with  the  student,   al|:hough , this  is  also  a  basic^ingredicnt 
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(Hall,  1965),  but  rather  that  the  knowledge  is  imparted  within  the  frame- 
work a  high  level  ^cili^atiye  and  action  oriented  relationship. 
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The  facilitative  and  Xctloflv^orj^ented  dimensions  are  human  relation 
skills.     Carkhuff -(19690' began  his ^r^search  thrust,  by  asking  the  hard- 
ncxsed  question:     "What  are  the  things  that  effective  counselors  do  that 
result  in  tangible  benefits  to  the  helpee?'^    In  the  process  of  his  stud- 
ies parkhuff  isolated  a  nutnber  of  variables  which  when  effectively  com- 
municated to  the  helpee,   resulted  in  the  helpee's  improved -fj^nctioning. 
He  also  found  when  these  variable^  were  ab^sent  in  the  helper  the^  heipee 
did  not  get  better.     In  fact  sometimes  he  gbtv^olfse*    'Carkhuff  then  dis- ' 
covered  that  no'  matter  what  the  Counselor's  particular  system  Or  profes- 
sional background  might  be,   if  he  was  successful  heN^ommunicated  in  terms 
o,f  these  variables  and  used  his  specialized  training  in  a  secondary  way. 
As  he  continued  his  work  in  this  area  his  research  demonstrated  conclu- 
sively that  not  only  effective  counselors  and  therapists  these  skills, 
but  that  high  functioning  teachers,   parents,  an  fact  high  ^^functioning 
people  in  every  human  relations  situation  h^d  them.    What  began  as  a 
^v^^  limited  investigation  of  effective  cou^J^lors  led  to  a  universal 
trutfi^-^bout  effective  people  in  general   (Hall,   1971c-)  .       ^  *  ^ 
\ 

Some  oKthe  essential  things  Carkhuff  (1969)  discovered  in  his' re- 
search were  Niat  all  human  relationships  have  two  basic  elements  that  ^ 
the  individi^l\must  bring  to  the  situation  in  order  to  be  effective. 
The  first  of  tke^e  elements  is  that  th^  individual  must  be  able  to  re- 
spond to  the  other.     By  this  we  mean  hjs  must  be  able  to  look  at  things 
from  the  other  person^s  frame  of  reference  and  be  able  to  express  thi€ 
in  the  respect,  genVjineness.  aUdTespecial ly  in  the  understanding  Tor  the 
other  that  he  commurrtcates  with  words  and  actions.    The  second  element 
is  ,that  the  individual  must  be  able  to  initiate  froi^  his  own  frame  of 
reference.     He  must  b^  able  to  reveal  himself,  attend  to  what*6  going 
pn  between  himself  and  the  other  individual  and  glFe  his  position  to 
the  other  individual  in  \^a>^s.  that  the  other  person  can  use  constructively 
for  his  own  growth. 

Among  the  responsive  el'iements,  Carkhxif^  (1969^)  defined  empathy,  gen- 
uineness, respect,   and  concr'eteness .     These  are  the  facilitative  dimen- 
sions.    For  the  action  oriefnted  element  he  defined  confrontation,  imme- 
diacy, and  self-disclosure.    ^T\e  rigorous  researches tudies  that  Carkhuff 
conducted  required  that  operati6^nal  definitions  be  developed  for  these 
abstractions^?    Having  done  t*his '^or  his  research  led  dijec1:ly:  to  the  re- 
markable training  system  which  he  has  developed  to  teaclv  people'  these 
skills.     It  is  objective  tha^  can  be  operationalized  and  can  be  system^-^ 
tically  taught.  \ 

•   Effective  pro^^ms  differ  from  ineffectual  programs  in  that  effective 
programs  are  goal  oriented  and  they  develop  the  ste^s  for  getting  there. 
In  short  they  are  systematized.  *  Extensive  evidence  in  tl^e  area  of  help- 
iog  and  human  relations  -shows  that  systematic  training  results-  in  the 
development  ot   skills  in  the  traine^e  in  ver^sshort  periods  of  time  that 
can  rarely  be  demonSt rrat ed  by  traditional  tral^t^ng  programs  in  dodnsel- 
Lng  and  psychotherapy.    ^rkhuC-f   (1969)  f^presents\a  great  number,  of  ref- 
erences confirming  this.     .A  cons iderable  number  oiNresearch  studies  in 
*•  ^ 
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.corrections  also  confirm^lt   (Carkhuff,  Banks',  Beretxson,  Griffinv^c  Hall, 
1971;  Hall,  1971b;  Megathlinf  1969;  Montgomery'^  1971 ;  Watts,  1971). 
"Trainees  in  these  program^  had  representatives  'from  evfery  discipline, 
prNDgxam  afid  area  of  corrections  and  demonstrated  consistent  signific^ant 
gains  in  s\ills  througb,  training  irrespective  of  tfie  se|,ting  or  the  back- 
ground from  whi^h  the  trainee  came.     "^      .^  ^,  ' 

While  systematic  appro«,ches  make  their  contributions  in  terms  of  the 
program  it^^lf,  the  critical  element"  is  the  trainer. Carkhuff  (1,971)  ^ 
states  that,  '*If  th^  trainer  is  ^functioning  at;  high  levels  of  the  dimen- 
sions on  which  the  trainee  "is  being  trained,  t?he  probability  of  the  sue-, 
cess  of  training  with  a'ny  trainee  pqpjulktion  is  high.  If  the  trainer  is 
functioning  at  low  levels  of  relevant  dimensions,  the  prdibabi lity 'the 
isucces^  of  training  is  low  (p.  185)." 

In  addition  to  tjie  system  and  the  trainer  himself  let  us  rrow  look  5t 
the  critical  sources  of  learning  in  all  training.  ^  When  we  think  of '.teach 

-ing  tradition?ally  we  think  of  the  didactic  approach.,  ,Teachers  tend^fto 
e^5p?3^asize  lecturing,  reading^   discussing  and  the  reporting  techniques  . 
that  characterize  the  didactic  approach.     In  some  areas,  particularly  in 
the  social  sciences,  teachers  have  tended,  to  ignore  both  the  modeling 
and  the  experimental  sources  of  learning.     The  more  goal  oriented,  sub- 
stantive and  relevant  the  skills  we  are  teaching the'' \tnore  likely  we  are- 

-to  make  extensive  use  of  the  experiential  and  modeling  sources  of  Tearn-"' 
ing.     In  such^.subject  area^s  as  .physical  science,  English^  mathematics,  . 
and  physical  education,   teacher^  routinely  provide  a  dida'ctic  presenta- 
tion of  the  material ^to  be  learned,   shdw  by  their  own, example  how  to  do 
it  and  provide  situations  in  which  the  student  can^ practice , the  iSkil Is 
to  be  learned.     If  the  tr^ner  does.  nOt  provide  a  model  with  which  th,e 
trainee  can  identify  and  emulate,  no  training  can  take'  place. ^    In  train- 
ing,  as  in  helping,   the  trainer  must  have  something  th^t  th*e  traiTiee 
needs  and  the  trainee  must   recognize  this.  '       •         ^  » 

In  meaningful  training,   the  experiential  source  of  leari>ir^g- must 'be 
rual.     It  must  train  in  reaj  skills^^^hot  busy  work  to  take-up  time  until 
the  bell  rings.     Experiential  situations  must  be  p^^esented  i'n  an  inte- 
grated learning  situation  with  the  didactic  and  Tivod'e ling  sources  in  a 
viable  mix  b^sed  on  sensitive  trainer  discriminations  of  \what  will  he 
most  offectiv?N^t  the 'm-Jment /  ,  *      •  - 

In  its '"oss-^  ncc  th<^  - 1  ra  i  nirfg 'model  is  a  simple  one.     The^ -skil'Js  ac- 
quisition  theme  is  .underst^cjable  and  acceptable.     In  addition^to  this", 
there  is  a  sagnifTcant  technoJ^Q^^;j|avta474r<ible  Jor  training  in  the  basic  ^ 
skills  Ln  all  areas.     Thestj  will  si^ifxcantly  expand/the  repertoire  of 
rt'spoftH<;s  availahl<^  ta^  the  offender,  'in  turHj^his  v^ill  increase  the  , 
probabl  fi'Vy  .that  he'' will  leave^  our  programs,  abl^  tp  cope  Vith  hijnnself 


and  hi*^, world  joro  of f ec^irVcTy  that)  wherTh^  was  admitted. 

-^Lei  'US   look  briefly  at   the   three  basic  skill  areas  ^d-  be  developed 
m  inpl  •jmentins'  the  skt  lis  acq^ui  sition  theme.     First,   there'  is  the  phy- 
sical ari'a.*    Corrections  has  resources  to  develop  iDeaningful  physical 
educat  Low'^rograms   for  the  offe^nddt.    .The  technology  is  there  and  is 


well  documented  and  Ln  dddition,   norms  are  available  in  a  significant 
ndmber  or  critical^ physical  skill  areas.  '  In  a  s igni f ioant  s tudy  con- 
duQted  at  the  Illinois  Yout'h  Commission  Reception  Cervter  for  BoyS  ^Bos- 
Wei  1^  .jlenning  and.  Levy,  ♦1969>  significant  physi(j.ai  fitness  >de f iciencies 
were  demonstrated  in  thc'delinquents  committ<?d  there  as  compared  with 
boys  in^chB  same  ^ge  range  on  national  norms.     E-ven  more  significantly, 
this  study  iound  that  j:h<:  older .  delinquents  showed  more  ^pronounced  defi-' 
ciencies  than  their  young  counterparts,   thwjs  indicating  an  acQelerating 
deterioi:ation^;f  of  these  youg»  people . «  "This  study  ^^so  observes  that  lit- 
t      at tention*  has  been' give  to  this  .critical  area  by  corteetions  anS  it 
notes  there  is  ^significant',  resistance  Lo  the  development  of  programs  in 
this  basic  area  of«.llfe.     TUe  authors  attribute  this  to  the  generally 
held  belief  that,  '''Delinquents  are  long  on  brawn  and  ,shott^  on  brains 
'"(p.  22). In  conclusion  the^^  emphas  isje  that ,  "There  is  muth  wisdom  in 
the  -old  adage  of  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body  (p.  22) 


In  the  intellectual  sphere  there  are  a  variety  of^prby^ri  progr^tns 
in  the  academic  area  (Cassell,  1971;  Cohen,  Filipczak  and  Bi^^,  196p;  Mc- 

.Kee,   1967).     We  can  demonstrate  less  in  the  way  of  tangible  ben^filts  for 
our  vocational  programs  but  there  is  no  question  thaf  the  technof^^^^  is 
there  if  we  wi*i  1  commit  ourselves  to  its  ^ise.     A  promising  program  in"  . 
this  area  is  the  vocational/occupational  cluster  approach  at  Morgantown 
where  stddents  receive  general  instructions   to  prepare  them  for  employ- 
ment in  aaro  space,  graphic'  art  or  electronics.     A  second  program  tpust 
no>;  beginning  at  AshlamJ  offers  a  compreT>^s  ive  training  program  in  au-  ' 
tomotive  repair  divided^ into  training  modulus  extending  in  time  from  a 
f ew' weeks' •H:o  several'  months^  each.     Each  modulex^ovides  salable  skills 
in  tbeir^  own  right  so  tliat  if  'a  trainee  has  only  av^short  time  for  train- 
ing he-  n\a^  I^arn  motor  tune  up,  wheel  alignment,  or  5*©4:yice  station  at- 
tendant dut  ies  ,\any  gf  which  offer  employment  oppor  tunit^i&^in  the  com- 
munity.    On  the  -other  hafid  a  trainee  can  profit3ibly  continuelsiit  raining 

"^^or  cis 'long  as  'two  years,   progress  sing  Nihrough  such  Stt)dules  as  trali^is- 
sioin  jverh^l g^cnerai' »rtiechahics  ,  and  diagnostic  technician.     Each  tV^n- 
"fng  macule  Is  f tfr ther/.broken  down  into  skill  stations  in  a  ^human  relatrons 
bJcLll.'s  p;»ogram  c^s  an'^inte^ral  part  of  the  total   system  of  training. 

finally  in  ^he  omc(t  ion^U/ int  qrpe  r  sonal  area--cer  tainly^  the  most  dif- 
fiT:^lt  of- the  "three  bas  icV.liki'l  i  areas  of  living  .in  which  to  develop  sys- 
teiD-atit  prograi^s-- the  work  of.Carkhuff  provides  us^with  a  proven  system 
of  ski  1  r  trainin^^  i>/iLh  which  we  have  extensive  experience  in  corrections 
both  iit- training  s^afi  atlU  inmat.es  (Hall,  1971a).     Tangible  benefits  to 
o^iendyrs  exposed  ^to  cavinselors^    trained  systematically  in  human  rela- 
tions -skills',  h.We*  also: heon  demonstrated    (Hali^   1971d) .     I nmate/hel pees 
at  AtUmta  wt-ri' '^aski'd  if  tho^   were  able  to  resolve  bliie-  problem  they  brought 
\Z  the'ir  tounselors  who  fiad  bt>on  systematically  tri^>?i^^in  the*Carkhuff 
m<^de1   (Megathlin,   1969).     Eighty  percentv.  said  that  they^^a:^- £ul ly  or 
partial  fy  .resolved  their  problem  as  the  r^ult  of  thils  intervention 
Mial 1 . "1971^) .  ;  ^>  * 


[n  summary  theti,   this  papt^r  present^^^l  comprehensive  mod"?! -Xp^  ^f" 
(/'•ctlvf  correctional  education  programs  baaed  on  a  skills  acquisitT^ 
themt   which  a'flenJ^  t  >   the  ol  t '.-ndors'  needs- in  ttM'ms  of  what  he  brings 
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with  him  to  the  institution  and  what  he  will  return  to  upon  release. 
The  paper  deals  with^'alL  the  ingredients  of  effective  programs.     It  pre- 
sents extensive  research  finding.     These  shc^w  that  systematic  training 
programs  operated  by  high ^ functioning  people  using  all  the  critical  sources 
of  learning  to  develop  rfeal  skills  in  all  the'basic  areas  of  living  can 
rea4ily'be  developed  in  corrections. 
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USE  OF  REStlARCH  TO  IMPROVE"  INSTRUCTION , 

Lawrence  A.  Bennett 
California  Department  of  Corrections 
"Sacramento,  California  .  ^ 


timely  to  examine  new  ways  ^of  approapl^ing  old '^Jrobletts^ 
to  do  so  in  the  framework  of  research  and  evaluation 


But 


With  th;2  national  focus  on  correctional  improvement  it^y^yOideec 

and 
:ore  pro- 
ceeding there  must  be  some '  agreement  as  to  the^^«^ure  and  meaning  of  r,e- 
search.     First,  a  very  traditional  approagfe^^  to  consult  a  dictionary.^ 
Flere  will  be  found'such  ideas  a/j  "a^^^gr^ful  learch"  and,  "a  critical  and 
exhaustive  investigation  or  a^erintfnta t ion  hevi^ng  for  its  aim  the  revi- 
sion of  accepted  coriclusion^  in  the  light  of  newly  .discovered  facts." 
These  views  are  sc^ewhat^/ffebulous  and^^ji^e^d e  little  in  the  way  of  guid- 
ance as  to  how  to  makj/^se  of  rpe€&rch.  Vftore  ikecent  ly  (£mrich,    1972)  two 
somewhat  more  prac^t^l  de f^ffft ions  ha^/e  emerged.    The  first  of  these 
depicted  research  as^  t^^^^^pl icafioa^f  . scia*nti f  ic  principles  toward  the  , 
solution  of  probl^5a«%\^.The  second/fef ined  research  as  a  systematic  approach 
to  tlie  reductrion  of  uncertainty/or  ambiguity.    As  can  be  seen,  all  of  these 
refinitions  are  very  close  together  but  emphasize  s  1  igh  t  ly*^di  f  f  erent  as- 
pects of  the  problem. 


Having  decided  upm^a'group  of  concepts  that  de  fine  vhat,  research  is,^ 
.it  is  now  necessary  t/s  further  specify  the  nature  of  research  as  it»applies 
to  the  task  at  hand/    No  doubt  someone  had  clearly  in  mind  how  research 
related  to  improj^^  instruction  but   it**  would  appear  that  there  are  at  ^least 
two  distinct  ways  of  viewing  the  problem.         '  •   ^  * 

First,   research  can  •be  ?;een  as  that  discipline  that  provides  a  body  of,  "\ 
knowledge  composed  of  findings,  results,  and  conclusions  ttat  can  be  examih^d  j 
m  an  attempt  t6  find  new  solutions  to  old  problems.     Here  a  return  to  the!  / 
iirst  dictionary  defiqi^ion.     "A  careful  search*'  is  ^required  to  wind  one's 
woy  through  the  maze  ot  studies  that  are  reported  in  the   literature.  To 
review  all  studie^s  would  be  too  exhausting  to  consider.     Therefore,  the 
careful   search  , involves  the  selection  of  those  studies  that  have  both  rel- 
t'vance  and  can  show  evidence  of  having  sufficient  scientific  rigour/  to 
provide  some  dssurance  that  the  findings  or.rlisults  were  not  the  re*sul|:. 
01  chance  or  billed  anticipations.     A  portion  of  the  material  to  folTow 
will  be  devoted  to  what  can  be  learned  from  the  results  of  research  already 
conducted.  « 


Those  statements  lead  rather  naturally  to  the  second  view  of  research. 
From  this  perspective,   research  is  viewed ^more  as  a  tool  or  a  method  than 
.is_  a  body  of  knowled^^e.     Research  then  becpme;s  a  way  in  which  'an  individual 
^;(H's  cibout   learnin^^  new  .ways  of  doing  things.     Both  apprOc'^ches  are  important, 
but   it   is  the  application  ol   research  methods  that  willTeb^ive  the  greatest 
'emphasis   in  this  paper,-  5or  it  is  less  well  understoo(J  and  tihercfore  less 
utrfized  than  the  search  for  relevant  findings  from  coipp  leted  research 
efforts,     '*  •  ' 


*    ^      ^  ,    [Relevant  Research -Res.ults  '  \  ^ 

In*  d^temuning  what  kinds  of  research  'findings  might  have  application  ^ 
Vn  .the  field  of  ^dult  basic  education  in  corrections,  it  would  appear  tha-t 
a  brOcTd  sweeping  apprbacii  will  provide  more  relevant  knowledge  than  exami-^^ 
nation  of  the  rese^rch^m  tile  specialized  area.     New,  ideas  may  emerge  frdm 
only  tangential jLy  related  areas  of  study;   fu^idamental  aspects'of  instruc- 
tional approaches  may  manifest .  themselves  in  a  variety  of  di>ffererit  settings 
Thus,  f  landings  derived  from  psychological 'studies  may  bd  of  value  as  they 
provide  ^  better  unti^rstanding  -about,  the  nature  of  the  students  to  be  taught 
and  how  they  approach  learning  tasks.     Results  from  adult,  ba^ic  education 
programs,  in  the  community  ma>  have  considerable  value  in  assisting  the 
plani^lnV;  for  programs^  in  the  correctional  setting  in  that,  -in. both  cases^ 
q^dvT  individuals '  are  involved.     At  the  sacie  tfme^  the  cone  lusi  onsJgrowing 
out  of  experimental  programs .  at;-  element^ary  grades  in  regular  school  setr- 
tings  shoiMd  not  be  ignored,   far  some^-of  the  basic  'principles  founcf  there 
may  be  of  considerable  va^4ue^in  the'  p^og^^"^  under  consideration. 

....    *  4   '         .  r  '     ,  '  .     .  ^ 

'.This  broad  perspective .  is  the  background  against  which  the  basic 

Iea;:ning  principles  arc  viewe^..     These  basics  are* 'presented ,  not  with  tHe 

belief  that  they^are  new,  but  rather  because  they  seem  often  to  be  over- 

lookeji  in  usual  clas'sroom  instru^ct ion.  , 


Sd^e  Bi^ef  Basics 


Only  the  highlights -in  this  area  will  be  touched  upon.     One  ^/.^^^ —  f 
first  items  of  importance  in  facilitating  learning  is  the  mea^ning^rufness     f  . 
of  material  to  be  absorl^cd.     The*  ef  feet 'of  this^  variable^lTas  been  demon-  i 
strated  countless  times  through  experimental  studies;   the  studies  of 
McGeoch  (1930)  andX;uilforJ  0934)  can  be' cited  as  illustrative." 

Another  aspect  -of  iearnii^  that  related  to  motivation  can J^e  catego-r 
fi^ed  ns  "knowledge  of  restilts"-.     This  allows  for^two  elements/to  come 
inro  play.     First,,  it  provides  for  self-corrections,  and  secondly,   it  sets 
up'  a^  SI tuat\on  where  the  ihdiv^idual  is  in  c'ompetition  with^  himself .     Such  ^ 
coTppetitivOn  is  considerably  less  threatening  than  when  one  4s- placed 
against  an  opponent  who.may.be  more  skillful  or  s^en  as  having  greater 
mastery  of  the  subject  matter.     This  is,   of  course, 'very  important  when 
the  nature  of'  the  .studVnL'  is  understood- -not  simply  ati  individual  who. has 
reached  adulthood  without  having  been  gi#/en  an  opportunity  to  gain  an'edu-  ^ 
cation,  but  rather  a  person  who  has  been  subjected  to  repeated  failures  in 
'•^riou^.  educ.Uionai  .bettings.     The  classic  e xperi mentMemonstrating  the 
p.»v^.r  j^)f  what  w  now  c<iii  "leetlback  of  .results"   is  that  of  Thorndike  (1927) 
with  the  results  of  a  vast  array  of  studies  being  Reviewed  by  Postman-  (1947) 
*Tlie  valiie  of  such  procedures  appears  to  be  so'obvious  as  to  be  classed  as 
self-evident.     Unfortunately • in  educational  circles  such  a  basic  prihciple 
i.s  5,omtainu's   tor>;otLen  wlien  it  comes  to  .-everyday  instructional  practices. 
Teachers  that  do  not  evaluate  the  progress  of  students  in  any  objective 
manner  but  make  Hcjquent ,  comnient  s  such  as,  "Keep  worki^g--you*  re  doing 
Une'-  would  fit  into  thi  :^ -cv^ti-gory.     Others  may  give  quizzes,  exams,  or 
t.ike  other  kin'd.s  of  work  samples  but  return  corrected  papers  two  or  three 
d.iys  fater.     People  deed  almost  immediate  information  about  how  they're- 
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doing'  in  order  to  progress.  Later  the  point  will  be  discussed  that  stu^ 
dents,  teachers,  administrators  need  to  know  the  state -of  their  progress 
toward  their  goals  in  order  to  improve. 

A  third  item  that  needs  to  be  kept  in  mind  is  related  to  how  practice 
sessions  are  established.     In  most  situations  distributed  practice  tends 
to  produce  learning  of  a  more  lasting  nature.     The  work  of  Ebbing^aus  (1885) 
has  been  cited  as  one  of  the  first  demonstration^  of  this  effect*which  has 
been  replicated  many,  many  times '"'since. 

The  celebrated  "law  of  eff^dP'  of  Thorndike  /1927)  is  another  basic  • 
in  the  area  of  learning.     Simply  stated,^  the  principle  points  up  the  fact 
that  responses  to.  a  situation  that  eli-cit  positive  conditions  are  likely 
to  be  repeated.    As  can  be  seen,   this  approach  is  very  closely  related 
to  reward  and  punishment;   the  use  of  various  kinds  of  reinforcements  are 
of  sufficient  importance  that  they  wiM  be  discussed  separately^  and,  in 
greater  detail  at  a  later  point.  '      ^  ^ 

'Learning  theory  is  far  from  supplying  all  the  answers  that  teachers 
^eed,  but  the  concept  of  instrumental  behavior  introduced  by  Skinner  (1938) 
is  an  important  one  that  should  be'  borne  in  mind  in  instructing  adults,' 
particularly  in  the  correctional  setting.     From  a  common  sense  point  of 
view  the  application  seems  obvious--adults  Sre  more  likely  to  learn  thos.e 
skills  that  are  of  most  value  to  thera^i^n  terms  of  assisting  them  to  pro- 
gress toward  some  objective  they  have*' in  mind.     This  has  been  noted  moat 
recently  by  Sepede  (19720  who  emphasized  that  in  working  with  adulCs  it 
'is  important  that  the 'teacher  as.sess  the  need  the  person  has  for  the 
learning  activity.     He  comments,         .    .   thdt  ^lear-ning  must  be  done  by 
the  adult  himself  and  that  all  study  activities  involve  the  learner  as 
actively  as  possible.     Yet,   too  often,  the  teacher  ...   is  inculcated 
with  the  jldea  to  c-ver  all  the  material  .in  a  prescribed  syllabus  or 
text'book  without-  coiisidering  its  relevance  to  the  needs  of  different 
adults  enrolled  in  the  class   ...   (p.  289\" 

-  .      .    ■  '   .  " 

•  Tlie  Idst  of  the  basic  conc^^t^  Chat  will  be  referred  to  is  that  the 
segment  o-^f  mf^terial  presented  at  ,any  given  time  be  in  terms  of  "graspable 
unit's.  "     In  beginning,  pha'^es'  the  units'may  have  to  be  quite  small,'^but  it 
is  essential  that  they  are  of  such  a  size  and  of  such  limited  complexity 
tluit    tlu' Ifarnc^r  is  Assured  t)f  succes^fil^  acc^pl  ishment .     ks  skills  in- 

'crease,  both  h'ii^;^'r  nrui'more  complex  J-e^ming  tasks  can  be  presented  to 
tlic  student,  but  advancement  should  be  in  terms  of  the  student's  progress 
m  ;ucceedin,/.  on  la^ks^lrss  difficult.     Here  the  work  of  Skinner  (1948) 
i..  ag<iia  apparent   as  he  moves  toward  operant  conditioning  and  the  shaping 

'of  behavior.  ^      '  " 

The  Nature  oj'  the  'Students       '  /  * 

Th(^  kitnU  (U  students  liiceiy  to  be  entering  the  adult  basic  education 
program  present  a  number  of  identifiable  characteristics.     They  are  older, 
ranging  in  age  from  Ig  to  65^    They  are,   or  have  been,  delinquently  ori- 
ented.    They  are  likely  to  be  of  minority  ethnic  origin  and  from  low.er 
socio-economic   levels.     They  will  have  ha<l,  except  in  rare  cases,   a^  long 

^  ^  263  - 
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history  of  failure  in  academic  pursuits  in  the  past»  -How^do  all  of  these 
background  characteristics  affect  learning  potentials?'  In  the  following' 
i>cction,  various  aspect's  will  be  examined  in  detail  one  by  one. 

•        *  '  f 

Effects  of  age.     In  our  folklore  we  have  two  opposing  views.  The 
first  and  most  believed  is,  "You  can't  t^ach  an  old  dog  neV  tricks/'' 
The  contrary  position,  "You're  never  too  old  to  learn,"  comes  in  a  weak 
second.    What  are  t^e  facts  of  'the  situation?    WecHsler  (1958)  reports  a 
slight  decline  in  intelligeace  scores  between  age  twenty  and  thirty  aft^r 
which  there  is  a  steady  downward  trend,  -However,  the  rate  of  decline  is 
slight,   less  than  0.5  p^ercent  per  year.     Dealing  more  directly  with  the 
learning  process^  Thorndike   (1927)  conducted  experiments  to  determine  the  f' 
extent  to  which  age  inC'e^^^ered  wfth  acquiring  new  information  and  skills. 
He  found  that  the  ability  to  learn  was  not  greatly  impaired.     In  general, 
adults  can  learn,  but  at  a  s lowly ^ dec  1 ining  rate  of  about  1  percent  a 
year  from  ages  45  to  70  years.     Lorge  (1966)  reexamned  the  work  of 
Thoradike  and  noted  several  interesting  aspects  of  adult  learning.  First, 
while  the  e Ff iciency  of  learning  (the  amount  of  neV  skills  acquired  per 
upit  tiiT\i^)  might  be  ^somewhat  less  than  for  younger  students,  the  quality 
was  higher  and  there  was  a  soruev^hat  greater  retention  level.  •  He  attempted 
to  further  clarify  the  distinction  between  abi lity  to  learn  and  e ff iciency 
of  learning.     As  we^->relate  these  findings  back  to  Wechsler  we- may  conclude 
that  the  capacity  or  ability  to  .learn  is  ve^ry  slightly  affected  by  increased 
age,  .while  the  effects  on  efficiency  are  somewhat  greater.     Thus,  translated 
for  the  topic  with  which  we  are  dealing,  the  ^older  inmate  -has  the  potential* 
.to  Learn' btit  it  may  take  him  a  somewhat  longer  period  of  time  to  achieve 
goals.     The  key  \  iri^ible  then  appears  to*  be  somewhere  it\  the  area  of  motiv^- 
'tion.  «  . 


•  Do linquency ,   Intelligence  and  Learning,     The  fact  that  people  in  cor- 
rectiooal  facilities  are  delinquently  oriented  or  have  a  tendency  to  en-, 
gage  in  crirninal  activities  comes  as  no  surprise  to  anyone.  ,  The^  question 
is,  whut  b.cis  this  to  do  v/ith  their  ability  to  learn  to  read,  Write,  and' 
tlo  Simple  arithmetic?     One  pf  the  better'  discussions  about  the  relationship 
of  delinquency,,  intelligence,  and'  school'  achievement  is  that  of  the 
Silberbergs   (f971).     In  discussing  the^matter,  which  theyWiew  as  some- 
thing oi  a  dilt-mma,   they  note,  ""Some  irrai cation  in  the  literature  that  ' 
cho  delinquent..    ,    .   doos  show  a  lack  of  abstract'  linguistic  ability, 
(p.  22)."    Th^y  citt^'Wi  cKsier  (1958,  Levi   ( 1943)  ,  .Di  1  ler  ( 1952)  ,  ^Schul  - 
man  (1952)',   and  Rutter,  Yuie,  Trizard  &  .Graham  (L966).     This-  view  also      .  '  , 
ha'S"  the  support  .of  •  sucb/  emi  nent  authorities  as  Rogers  (1951')  and  the 
(Ihiecks  ('195I>),     Ut^'spito  ,this  accvimul  atioa  of  evidence,   it  .must  be  re- 
mcmborrd  that  what   is  re.lected  is  a  general  tende'ncy;  n-ot  all  crimi- 
nal s,  or '  do  1 1  nquents  .  oxh  lb  i  t  this  pattern  In.  though  processes.  However, 
lo  reach  t\)e  majc^rity  o£  ,a  class  in  a  correction  setting,   it  would  be 
wrll  \lu  select  mat^'riaV  Uiat  re  latcs  dc/ concrete-  manipulations  or  ta^ks 
th<it   involve  abs^Mction  wLlhout  requiring  verbal  skills.     Jehsen  .  ( 1969)  , 
Aot  oxamph^   postulates  two   Uwt^ls  of  iUarning  ability.     The   first.  Level 
[,    is  ^ten   is  ,  issoL  iat  ivr  af);L  Irty,  which  can'  be  measured  by  paired-asso- 
(  i  ,iLu  Mr.irnlnv; .     i^v^l   \\   [s  c  (Mh  eptual -abstract  .    Thi>s  can  be  assessed 


/ 


by  such  measures  as  the  Raven  Progressive  matrices.     Given  the  possibili- 
ties of  these  differeing  kinds  of  learning  ability,  are  there  ways  to 
make  use  of  such^knowladge?   jr]>e  work  of  Rohwer  (1971)  suggests  that 
there  are  specific  ways  or  approaching  this  problem.     Building  on  his 
earlier  work  with  Ammons   (Rohwer  &  Amraons ,  ~-LS71)  he  argues  that  there 
is  an  approach  to  increasing  learnrng  skills  by  use  of  concrete,  expli- 
cit, and  specific  instructional  programs  to  assist  students  in  mastering 
elaborative  skills--to  actualize  the  capacity  for  imaginative  conceptual 
activity.     These 'include ,  "(a)  envisioning  objects  when  presented  with 
their  names,    (b)   naming  objects  seen,   (c)  making  up  sentence  descriptions 
of  episodes  involving  pairs  of  objectives,   anxi  (d)  envisioning  these 
episodes  <p,  207)". 
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Socio-economic  and  Ethnic  Background.     It  would  be  desirable  if  there 
were  a  classless  society  and *that  truly  equal  opportunity  existed  for  all 
regardless  of  ethnic   background.     Since  this  ideal  is  presently  not  real- 
ity, the  impact  of  these  conditions  must  be  taken  into  account,  particu- 
larly in  a  correctional  setting.     Despite  a  great  deal  of  furor  and  some 
sound  studies,   the  sitqation  is  far  from  clear.     However,  despite  the 
polemics  of  Shockley ' (1971) ,   the  present  state  of  knowledge  with  regard 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  l?lack  American  is  quite  adequately  summed  up 
by  Pett igrew  (1966) : 

From  this  array  of  data,   the  overwK*elming  opinion  of  modern  psy- 
chology concludes  thai:  the  jnean  differences  often  observed  be- 
tween Negro  and  white  children  are  largely  the  result  of* environ^ 
mental,  rather  than  genetic  factors.     This  is  not  to  assert  that 
psychologists  deny  altogether  the  possibility  of  inherited  ra- 
cial differences  in  it\t>e.l lec tual  structure.     There  may  be  smal  1 
residuaj.  moan  differences  (p.  131). 

An  cLiboraMon  of  this  view  is  exipressed  by  Rohwer  (1971)  who  recog- 
nizes the*-  evidence  that  dlf  ferenct^'S  in  degree  of  school  success  vary  with 
L^ti^nicity,   socio-economic  status, *and  I.Q.,  but  feels  that  ajiL.Q.  (Learn- 
ing Quotient)  would  be  a  more  useful  concept  than  I.Q.     The  latter,  'ac- 
cording to  him,   represents  a  measure  of  what  has  -been  learned  and  re- 
tained from  a  set  period  of  exposure  (chronological  age)    co  a  standard 
'wH  ot   conditions  which  obvious-ly  are  not  as  constant  across  subjects 
a^^  underlying  a^5;nmptions  would  demand.  ^  *  '  ^ 

DtJ^fererlces ,    then,  (io  exist   resulting  from  ethnic,  cultural   and  so- 
-trro^-conomic  backgr>'und,  wiiether  these  differences  hc'^ve  som^  genetic 
c^.rnponent  ur  are   totally  Lhe  result  of  envir^^nmcnlal  fa'ctors.     And  these  , 
di  I  ft'ieilLes  qiust   be  re.ognL^ed   in  planning  an  instructional  progrc 
The  imp'ortanco  of  these   factors  is  illustrat'od  in  the  work  of  Ccyneron  & 
Storm  ('1963)  and^Freedman  (1967).     Rohwer  &  Ammos   (1971)  dCmon^rated 
tlu'U   corrective  act  ion,  can  be*  taken  when  the  specific  deficiencies  are 
subjected  to  spetKil    1 1  .k  h  i  lu:;  efforts.     They  applied  elaboration  traiji-  , 
ing  as  mention(*d  e'arlier  (Rohwer,  as  wi'A  I  as  providing  practice 

sessLotis  on  pai  re.d-as.sot  i  at  f    learning  tasks  to  a  p^^pulation  of  low  socio- 
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white- Students  of  a  similar  age.    Three  conditions  were  applied«--traln- 
ing J  .practice,  ahd  control.     For  white  high  socio-economic  students,  both 
training  and  practice  produced  significant  improvement.    With  Negro  low 
socio-economic  st,udents  practice  had  little  effect,  but  training  had  a 
marked  effect,  bringing  them  up  to  the  level  of  white  controls.  While 
thti-se  findings  strongly  suggest  what  kinds  of  approaches  are  better  than 
others  fpr  assisting  the  learning  process  for  Negro  children,   it  could 
also  be^  argued  that  since  the  training  approach  was  effective  for  both 
groups  that  the-te  would  be  a  positive  cost/benefit  ratio  in  selecting 
that  approach  that  would-'be  effective  with  both  gi;oups--in  this  case 
training. 

Another  aspect  of  ethnic  differences  and  low  socio-economic  background 
relates  to  the  student-instructor  relationship.     Lanning  and  Many  (1966) 
point  put  than  many  students  have  difficulty  in  accepting  instruction  or 
assistance  from  a  teacher. from  a  <juite  different  background  from  his. 
,  Freedman  (1967)  found  that  Negro  instructors  were  able  to  persuade  stu- 
dents in  areas  of  ethnic  concern  more  freque^itly  than  Caucasian  instruc- 
tors, despite  the  fact  the  Negro  instructors  were  viewed  positively 
in  terms  of  personality  and  teaching  skill  variables.  offers  some 
support  for  the  notion  of— hi-rliig^ minority  instructors  towridge  the  com- 
munication gap.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  aim  is  to  increase  tne  effec- 
tiveness of  the  instructors  already  assigne<d  to  basic  education  programs 
in  correctional  settings,  then  special  efforts  must  be  made  to  assist 
them  in  better  understanding  cultural  differences.     For  many  years  the 
effort  was  to  fit  one  and  all  into  the  patt'ern  seen  as  inost  appropriate 
for  the  dominant  culture;  no  matter  what  cultural  or  ethnic  background 
the  individual  came  from,  he  must  adapt  to  our  traditional  values.     More  .  ^ 
recently  it  has  come  to  be  recognized  that  people  must  be  recognizee!  as 
individuals  and  their  background  values  respected  before  the  communica^ 
tion  necessary  for  Instruction  cart  take  place  with  a  higher  level  of 
efficiency.     Skill  training  in  transcultural  communication  is  being 
developed  (see  for  example,  Triandis  &  Davis,   1965).,  and  materials  are 
being^  developed  to  aid  us  in  understanding  and  communi gating  with  n^ipor- 
a ty  groups  (Smith,  Hernandez  &  Allen,   1971).                        ,                 ^  • 

The  Expectation  of  Failure.     Prison  educators  are  often  heard  saying, 
"Any  ^nins  'we  make  must  be  viewed  as  major  in  that  the  students  who  ccjme 
to  us '.ire  the  failures   from  the  public  school  system.'*    And  in  a  sense 
the  statement  is  quite  correct;  people  enter ing . correct ional  - faciliti^       >  / 
are  consistently  found  to  be  educationally  retarded  with  a  me^n  tested 
grade. level  about  two  years  behind  the  level  of  grade  last  attended  in 
.'^cjiool.     When  we  then  consider  that  portion  of  the  corrqctional  popula- 
tion who*  require  placement  in  basic  e  ducat  ion we  must  acce'pt  the  fact  » 
that  most  of  the  students  have  suffered  Innumerable  failures,  particularly 
in  acadeftii c  areas.     Thus,  to  the  expectation  of  failure  growing  from  past 
experience  must  F)e  added  the  self-doubt&  that  might  ♦be  considered^.norma  1 
for  ap  adult  cnCeriniL^        educational  pr.ogram.     Welf ord  -  (1951) ,  for^^jexam- 
pie,  noted  that.whi le  learning  ability  is  not  markedly  decreased  by  age, 
hiany  'jdults,^  even  before  the  age  of  40,  lack  confidei^ce  in^their  ability 
to  do  things  outside  the  familiar  or  routine..    Fay  (1966)  ^Iso  noted  tKat' 
many  adults  tend  to  underestimate  their  capabilities,  especially  for  new 
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learning.     All  this  suggests  that  the  instructor  must  oe  working  con-  ^ 
stantly  to  be  suppartive  and  understanding.  '  How^such  support— anduiBi^^  \  ^ 
derstanding  is  conmunicated  to  the  student  'is  emphasized  by  Eossman 
(1972)  who  states:  ^  '  ' 

Educators  must  learn  to  hear  more  than  what  is  being  said  .... 
They  must  be  sensitive  to  what  is  being  said  and  what  is  not 
being  said.     Educators  must  realize  that  each  student  possesses 
unlimited  human  potential  and  is, at  tempting  to  communicate  on 
a  level  of  human  dignity  (p.  239). 

¥ 

-    Respect_for  dignity  of  the  individual  -  is  noted  in  the  comments  of  ^ 
Condon  (1971)  when  she  suggests  that  itistruction  in  a  correctional 
setting  may  involve  not  responding  to  or  correcting  peculiarities  of 
spe'ech  as  the  defeated  man  is  already  embarrassed  by  his  confinement  and 
may  become  completely  'thwarted -"if  his  speecj^  is  criticized. 

As  can,  be  seen,  ^the  technique  suggested  is  very  much  like  a  thera- 
'peutic  approach;   the  influences  of  Rpgers  (1951)  seems  clear.  Following 
along  this  line,  Trua>r  &  Carkhoff  (1967)  identified  measurable  aspects 
of  therapeutic  cQmmunicat ion- -empathy ,  positive  regard,  and  congruence-- 
and  tested  their  relationship  to  other  variable^in  a  variety  of  j^set t ings . 
They  found  that  the  learning  that  takes  place  wic^jin  tl:ie  framework  of 
child  rearing  is  markedly  influenced  by  the  variable  (Carkhuff  6c  Xruax, 
1966).     More  recently  an  examination  of  these  variables  as  used  by  teachers 
was  conducted  by  Aspy  (1969),  who  found,  '  ■ 

The  levels  of  empathy,  uncoilditional  positive  reigard  and  congru-^ 
ence  provided  by  teachers  .K..   relate  positively,  to  the  cogni-  • 
*   ,     tive  growth  of  their  students   .   .   .  positive  relationship  was 
found  for  four  sub-tests  of  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test  and 
the  total  gain.    These  relationships  were  statistically,  signifi- 
cant at  or  above  the  .05  level  oT  confidence  (p.  .47).. 


Special  1  Instructional  Techniques 

The  field  is  replete  with  instructional  gimmicks  so  no  attempt  will 
be  made  Lo  review  them  3 11^    Rather  a  few  studies  will  be  introduced  to 
provide  an  overview  of  the  kinds  of  things  going  on  in  the'  field.  In- 
cluded here  will^  be  studies  of  efforts  to  enhance  the  student *s  response 
to  the  learning  experience,  studies  illustrating  techniques  to  'improve 
motivation,  studies  of  the  use  of  tutors  and  teacher  aides,  and  an  exam- 
iriiition  of  the  application  of  behavior  modification  techniques  td  learning 
t.i  >ks  .  ^ 


Special  Skill  Training.     The  work  of  Rohwer  6c  Amnions*  (1971)  in 
Irainini;  students  in  elaborativt'  li^amln^  skills  has  already  been  cited, 
but  properly  belongs  under  thib  heading*    Amble  &  Muehl   (1966)  replicated 
the  work  of  McDowell  (1964),  using  controlled  phrase  reading  at  various 
levels  with  over  400  fifth  grade  children.     The  technique  was'^tachis to- 
scopic  presentation  of  two,^tViree,  and  f  6ur -vord  groups  by  film.  Pre- 
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and  post-testsr  were  conAUCted        well  as  measurement  six  weeks  later. 
Results  indicated  that  'the  group  with  the  higher^number  of  phrases  pre- 
sented to  them  did  considerably  better  'than  did  the  <niddle  group  or  the 
control.     The  high  presentation  group  m^de  more  than  two  and  one-half 
years^  greater  gain  than  the  other  two  groups  on  reading  rate  without  T 
loss  of  comprehension  on  the  Iowa  Silent  Reading  Test.    The  high  group  1 
made  over  a  one  year  greater  gain  on  the  Directed  Reading  subtest  as  \ 
well  as  on  Paragraph  Comprehension.     These  findings  were  consistent  for 
low,  average,   and  superior  readers  and  were  maintained  for  six  weeks  *^ 
^fter  training.     Training  in  visual  discrimination  was  found  to  be  of 
♦  V    considerable  value  in  preparation  for  reading  instruction  (Popp,  1967). 
Findings  from  that  study  were, 

*  • 

'    If  the  specific  behavior  desired  is  carefully  analyzed,  tests 
can  be  devised  to  determine  whether  that  behavior  is  or  is  not 
in  a  student's  repertoire,   and  training  programs  can  be  con- 
structed that  will  be  practicable  and  effective- for  those  .    .  . 
who  need  them.-    The  program  devised  was  successful  ....  It 
did  not  merely  raise  the  group  average  by  helping  only  some  in- 
dividuals; it  was  successful  for  all  individuals  (p.  25). 

General  remedial  programs  apparently  also  are  effective  with  juven- 
ile offenders  for  one  such  application  (Gromlay  &  Nittoli,  1971)  resulted 
in  significant  gains   in  vocabulary  and  speed  and  accuracy  in  reading. 
Tested  grade  achievement  improvement  exceeded  one  year  after  24  fifty 
minute  sessions.     While  th^students  were  juvenile  offenders,   they  ap- 
proached meeting  the  standards  for  being  in  need  of  basic  education  as 
*the  ipean  tested  grade  level  at  the  beginning  of  the  program  was  from  ' 
%.2  to  4.9  on  the  various  parts  of  the  achievement  test.     An  interest- 
ing sidelight  was  that  the  reading  improvement  was  not  related  to  I.Q. 

pjfforts  to  Improve  Motivation.     In  addition  to  the'b^sic  pedagogic 
technique  of  providing  feedback  information  as  to  progress,  there  are  a 
couple  of  articles  that  suggest  approaches^Tb  arousiiig  student  interest. 
Sanders  (l,9bl)  applied  careful  measurement  to  evaluate  the  effect  of  out- 
side resource' persons. His  findings  suggest  solid  impact  of  this  proce- 
dure in  addition  to  the  usual  motivators  such  as  .enthusiasm  of  teacher, 
use  of  bulletin  boards,  use  of  outings,  and  field  trips,  use  of  libraries, 
.ind  fmprovcd  cLr-sroximi  climate.     Much  has  been  said  about  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  individual  himself  who  must  do  the  learning.     Thi-^s  is  stated 
in,  another  way  by  Brunner  ^(  1959 ) ,  "learning -is  more  rapid  and  efficient 
when  the  learner  is  a  participant  rather  than  simply  a  spectator  (p.  22)." 
This  means  that  the  individual  must  be  quite  -active  i,n  the  process.  Two 
sLudi(^s  that   suggest  methods  of  increasing  involvement  are  those  of 
Grant   (1967)   and  Wenk' '( 1971 ) .     jjoth  of  these  studies  involve  the  use  of 
the  pcirti cipant s  in  the  process  of  a  systematic  program  of  research  with  *- 
an  dim*  of  bringing  about  change  and  improvement.     To^date  such  an  approach 
has  not  been  attempted  in-,th(    basic  education,  but  is  it  inconceivable? 
•         The  students  have  had  a  ^rcat  deal  of  experience  in  the  educational  sys- 
t(!m,  and  if  a  ?fo.rum  is  provided  for*them,   they  might  well  be  able  to  help 
toward  better  programming.     In  the  process  it  is-  possible  that  they  might 
«^     .  leacn  to  rend  <\nd  write  more  proficiehtly  as  a  by-product  rather  than  the 

'  .icquisition  of  these  ski  Ms  being  the'primary,  and  often  pa^infyl,  focus. 

ERIC  .  '   ,  ' 


The  Use  of  Tutors  and  Teacher  Aides«     Here  ag^in  a  great  deal  is 
heard  about  individualized  instruction  for  adults   (Deep,   1972),  but  what 
teacher  can  come  close  to  providing  such  service?    Not  many  under  the 
level  of  funding  for  most  correctional  educational  programs.     Jf  this  be 
true^  then  it  seems  reasonable  to  explore  ways  to  extend  the  iirf  luence  — 
thrdugh  various  kinds  of  assistants.    The  use  of  tutors  has  increased 
markedly  with  the  advent  of  anti-poverty  programs.    How  effective  are 
they?    Huus   (1971)  reviewed  a  number  of  studies  and  found  the  general 
trend  to  be  positive.     One  reient  study  is  that  of  Lane,  Pollack  &  Sher 
(1972).     They  used  disruptive  adolescent  •boys  as  tutors  ior  poor  reading 
third  and  fourth  grade  boys.     Both  groups  gained;   for  those  tutored  there 
was  a  fourteen  month  gain  during  the  eight  month  program.    However,  the 
boys  doing  the  tutoring  gained  nineteen  months  in  reading  level,  although 
^no  special  reading  training  was  provided  for  them*     It  seems  that  this 
study  gives  further  support  for  the  idba  of  "involvement"  discussed 
ear  Do  the  effects  of  such  intervfentioi}  efforts  last?    The  results 

of  Shaver  &  Nuh'u  (1971) *  suggest*  that  they  do.<   Tutoring  was  provided  for 
randomly  selected'  students  from  fourth,  seventh,  and  tenth  grade  levels 
wfio  were  rot  achieving  at  a  level  c'ommensiarate  With.th4ij  tested  intelli- 
gence.    Tutoring  produced  sTgni ficantly  greater  end*of-year  gains  for  all 
three  grade  levels.     These  gains  were  sustained  two  years  later  for  those 
tutored  as  seventh  and  tenth  graders.     At  all"  three  levels  a  significantly 
greater  number  of  tutored^,  as  compared  to  controls,  reached*  their  predicted 
potential,  n  This  difference  held  over  the  two  year  follow-up  period. 
Cirsculos  (1971)  adds  a  word  of  caution  about  the  use  of  tutors.     If  th'ey 
are  to  be  effective,  they  must  be  trained  and  their  efforts  must  be  co- 
ordinated with  the  work  of  the^  classroom  teacher.     He  suggests  periodic 
joint  sessions  with  the  tea<i4ier,  the  tutor,  and  the  school  p.sychologist . 

The  use  of  teach<jr  aides  has  become  commonplace  in  man^\ schools . 
Surprisingly,  this  practice  has  been  subjected  to  carefnl  evaluation  at 
l^st  in  one  setting  (Morse,  1960).     Findings  were  that  teachers  with 
aides  gained  a  great  many  advantages  including  being"  able  to  devote  27 
percent  more  time  to  providing  more  in^dividual  help  to  each  pupil,  \^/hen 
the  efforts  of  the  aide  were  added--i-n-,— it  was  found  that  ea^jh  pupil  re- 
ceived ninety,  percent  more  indirvidual  help  than  previously.     Not  a  great 
deal  along  this  line  has  been  done  systematically  in  prison,  but  iTfe^woutd 
appear  that  this  could  be  ,a  developing  program.    Volunteers  aregravailable 
from  huth  outside  and  inside  (Condon*,   1971)  wlio 'might  be' trained  to  assi'st 
in  the  academic  sotting',  especially ^  in  the  basic  educiatioa.  area . 


Review  of  Behavior  Modification  Techniques^     The  basic  experimental 
work  ot  Skinner  (1938)'  has  flourished  in  application  in  a  variety  ot 
w,<iys--leaching  machines,  t'oken  economies,  and  other  kinds  of  co^tiYigency 
t?^ames.     The  recent  work  of  Bandura  (1969)  briogs  many  of  the  efforrts  into 
focus.     Measures  of  effectiveness- have  been ^encouraging  in  almost  all 
studies  reported.    Two  applications  in  tfie  school  setting. are  cited  as 
illustrative.     The  first  is  that  of  Benowitz  cS.  Busse  (1970)  .who  found 
m<iterial  incentives  to  be  eff(>9tive  in  improving  spe  1  ling  .  scores .  The 
second  is  that  of  Willis,  Morris  6c  Crowder  (1972)  who  .used  tokens  that 
could  be  traded  for  prizes  and  recorded  S  mean  Yeading  gain  of  1.:^  years 
after  75  days  of  treatment.    A  ^ique.  feature*  of-  this  study  was  the^e  • 
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of  sligfifc^ly  older  students  (eighth  graders  tutored  fourth  graders)  as  - 
"behavioral  engineers"  to  administer  the  dispensing  of  Jzokens. 

Probably  the  most  comprehensive  application  of  the  token  economy  , 
approach  was  tha^t  of  the  CASE  I  and  II  studies  (Cohen,  Filipczak  6c  Bis, 

_  1966,  1967),    A  ^complex  system  of  earning  of  tokens  for  application  and 
-achievement,  coupled  with  an  elaborate  program  of  payment  for  services 
such  as  the  opportunity'^  for  free  time.    iTie  results,  again,-  suggested 
positive  outcome.     Thus  -there  is  some  support  ^Eor  the  application  of 
this  technl(jue  with  a  population  of  delinquents.    Will  such  techniques^  . 
work  with  adults?    A  recent  study  by  Heitzman  6e  Putnam  (1972)  demonstrated 
some  gains    by  the  use  of  token  reinforcement  with    aiult  basic  education^ 

'  students.  Based  on  prior  studies,  an  expectation  of  1,0  years'  growth  in 
basic  skills  for  twenty  instructional  sessions  was  set  with  a  target  of 
80  percent  of  the  group  achieving  the  expectation.  Results  fell  somewhat 
short  of  expectation;  71  percent  met  expectation  in  arithmetic  skill's  and 
65,  percent  in  reading  skills.  One  of  their  conclusions,  howler,  is  well 
worth  passing  on: 

Use  of  token  reinforcement  should  be  planned  and  executed  with 
the  guidance  of  personnel  vel 1-grounded  in  behavioral  analysis 
orientation.  The  apparent  simp^licity  of  a  token  reinforcement 
sys^efti  is  deceptive  (p.  334). 

As  a  side  light  it  might  be  well  to  emphasize  th^t  behavior  modifica-' 
tion  depends  on  providing  positive  reinforcers  (rewards)  for  desired  beha- 
vior wj.th  aii  ignoring  of  non-complianc;^^^.     Tl^is  is  often  quite  difficult 
for  teachers,  correctional  workers,  and  others  traii^d  in  the  traditional 
reward /punishment  approach  to  motivation.    However ,  fclie  importance  oT 
positive  reinforcement  increases  when  one  works  with  a  pop.ul^tion  made  up 
of  a  large  number  of  individuals  with  sociopathic  tendencies.    While  • 
sociopaths  appear  to  have  the  capacity  for  normal  emotional  arousal 
(Bennett,  196,8),  they  do"*  not  respond  to  punishment  in.  the  samfe  way  that 
most  of  us  do  (Hare,  1965).     However,  they  do  re^ond'weTl  to  positive 
reinforcement-T- even  such  secondary  reinforcers  as  verbal  commeats  of, 
"bood"  (Kadlub,  1956). 

A  BrleE  Review  of  Research  Findings  ^  ' 

«  • 

;  It  would  al>pear  that*  there  are  suggestive  findings  in  a  number  of 
areas  that  can  assist  in  de^^igqing  a  program  of  basic  education  for  adults 
in  a  corjec tion/al  setting.     Older  people  can  learn  although  it  may  take 
tliem  J  little  longer,  v  Differing  cultural,  ethnic,  and  socio-economic  » 
'backgrounds  may  intearf ere  .wi th  learning  but  these  p^ftfedbe  dealt  with. 
lliere  are  quite  specif ic ^ski  1 1  training  techniques  that  can  be  applied  to 
enhance  -potential  for 'learning .    There  are  known  ways  to  motivate  older 
students.  whetVier  or  not  they  are  itimates.   "Positive  reinforcement  ap'^Sfears 
to  assist  in^the  teaching  -process.  4& 

Oth^r  reviews  have  been  mado.    That  of  Brunner  (1959).  deals  with 
tes^arch  In/tHe  broad  £irea"of  adult  education.    His  ob'servatiofTs  aprpear  . 
to  be  particularly  cogent  to  our  discussion:  •     .  •  ' 
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♦1.     Principles't^^  good  pedagogy  apply  tp  adults  as  well  as  to 

school  chil'drea.  .         ^    '  -  .  ' 

2.  ^  Learning  is  more  rapid  and  efficient  when  the  learner  is  a  .  - 

participant  rather  than  simgly  a  spectator. 
*  *-  '     .  . 

3.  When  a  visible  ajid  tangible  product  appears  as  a  result  of 
a  learner  * s ^activity,   interest  is. greater  and  the  learning 
will  be  ^longer  continued.    Jhere  is  a  high  interest  Value 
In  knowledge  of'  the  result  of  learning.  •  .  -  ' 

r 

4.  Group  learning  is  better,  i.e.,  mote  effective,   than,  f 
individual  learning.  •  '       .  - 

5.  The  gr;eater  the  number  of  senaory  channels  used  in  the  »  ' 
learni'ng  process,   the  greater  the  .actual  amount  of  learning. 

« 

6.  Learning  must  be  used  to  be  ret^l^^ed  (p.  22). 

More  recently  Smith  (197l)  has  drawn  upon  the  success  of  adult  basic'' 
education  programs  to  modify  regular 'classroom  instruction.-    To  do  &o  he 
•  had  to  evnkiate  the  elgment^  of  good  and  bad  progtams .     He  noted. 

Adult  Basic  Education  programs  that/fail  tend  to  be:  testbook 
oriepted,   time  block  centered,   folmjal,   future  oriented,  group  \ 
,    ?       centered,   and  negative' behavioral,  modification  oriehted.  A- 
dult, Basic  Education  programs '  that ''Succeed  tend  to  use  the 
learning .  Taboratory  concept,       .    .   itilize  flexible  .tiftie 
blocks,  'are  informal,,  at^temp?  to  capital i'ze -on  st-uderits*  per-  -     .  \ 
coivod  needs,  utilize  diffef^nt  appfoat^es  for  diflerfent  ^' 
students,   and  utilise  pos\tiv^  behavioral  modification  tech-  ^ 
niques  to  build  feeling  of  self -worth.  '  '  '    .         .  - 

Tliere  Is  little,  that  needs  to  be  added  to  fhcse  two  summaries;  the  kno<^l- 
ody^v  is  there  to  build  upon.     '        '  *  , 

•   ■     ,  ■  ^        ■  \   '•■       •     •  - 

'  '       -        '        ,      THc  Use  of  Research  Methodology       '  ,  -t      ,  '  h 

^  '  '  -        '    '  ,        .  /  **  \   '^^  '  ^         .  ' 

uuw  thnt  l^he  research  f indinj^s*!: rora  a  variety  of  associated  fields 
^h.ive  becn^^ccumuLlU'd,   they  ca^n  how  b^  applied.     To  *what' 'extent  do  theS?    '  - 
^reJilly  iXprov.e  Lh.ings?  /  it -is'  al  this  pQint  vhi^re  the  appJic^tian  of  Che  '    '  • 
scion.tific  tool  of.  research comes  into  play/         -  ^   .  / 

Many, people  .u  the  '  c  la  ssroom  level  may.  f  ee  1  .tha^' res^eai'cji  is  forfthe 
,  researcher,  not  for  .them;     However, ^  research  comes  4ri  different  levels,  * 
.    and  everyon^;^  should^He  involved  a t;^  some  Ipyel.'  'The.  smh  1 1'.  book  by  Rusk  - 

(1961)    is  hi^tj^Jy  Recommended..     It  provides  considerable  insight  into  the  '* 
,  ii<iture  i>f  meti  >ureaU>n£ -and  give/s  practi  ca  I^  guidance  in  how  tp  prepare  for  • 

'1  study  .       ^  .    *  >  '  ,       '  ' 

'    Somcr  pl^rinciples  c^i  be*  presented  here,  however,  t.o  get  ppople  to    '  -  • 
»tart  thinking  alx)ut  research.  '  First,   someone  has  to  formulate  what  kind  \  ■ 
of  accomplishment  -is  de?nrod.     A"  godl  or  objective  has  to  be  established. 


'  in' 


This  has  to  be  examined  to  see  if  objective  measurement  can  be  applied. 

The  fo^nnulatidn  of  such  goals  as  ''rehabilitating  inmates  through  education'^' 

^may  throw  people  into  a  quandary.     How  do  we  know  if  a  man  is  rehabilitated? 

*  Is  there  any  .evidence  that  education  plays  a  part  in  bringing  about  reha- 
bilitation?    It  seems  likely  that  program  improvement  can  come  about  much 
more  quiqkly  if  w;e  set  bur  goals  a  little  closer  to  the  action  we  are 
going  to  take.     If  the  goal  'becone  s  ''The  education  program  will  advance 

'  eighty  percent  of  a  class  of  42  students  1.8  grade  levels  during  a  nine 
mbnth  school  year",  it  can  be  seen  that  at  the  end  of  some  time  period  it 
can  be  determined  to  what  extent  these  goals  have  been  achieved.    As  can 
be  seen,  the  setting  of  goals  and  objectives  is  one  of  the  basic  elements 
in  planning  research  -and  evaluation.     Once  this  step  has  been  completed 
the  xrieth6ds  for  evaluation  cart  be  discussed.  •  - 


Comparison  Methods^ 

The  inclination  of  many  is  to  institute  a  new  approach  and,  from  - 
observation  and  "feel",  decide  that  things  lare  "better".     But  the  ques- 
tion always  arises,  "Better  than  what?"    We  need  to  compare  th«  present 
procedure's  with  something  'to  learn  if  it  is  indeed  better.    The  stage  is 
now  set  for  a  variety  of  approaches  to  the  comparison  problem. 

Matched  Samples.     One  ideal  is  to  find  a  group  of  students  quite 
similar  to  the  students  in  'the-  class  in  which  the  program«  chang^  is  con- 
^templated..    Theh  out  of  that  simil-ar  group,  the  best  comparison  would        '        -  .  , 
result  if 'the  individuals  ^selected  X7ere  matched  individuals  in  the  stii^y  ^ 
sample.    The  matph,  would  involve  such,  items  as  age,' ethnic  bacl^'ground,^; 
intelligence,',  etc.    As^Ctin  be  se.en,  the.  pooL  n^eede^-^ from  which*  to  .draw^.tHe         >.  • 
-match  sample  would  have  to  be  huge,,.  The  resulting  match  usually  f^'fls  ^fav- 
sljort  of  the  ideal.  '  '  -      *  '  -    ^   •       i   '   '.  ^  \x 

Randoib  Control  ^Groups.    Where  ppssil?le,  .sometimes'  studiants  can  b^  • 
aseigndjd  rnndouily  to  grqiip^^  some  of  which  .will  receive  the  experimental' 
procedure  and  othefs  which. will  not.     This  method  is  based  6n  the-. asstimp-, 
.-..tion  that  the  random  assi^ment  vill  result  in  the  groups  to  be  comp'ared     .  ' 
containing  c\  fialan^r^e  ax:cording  to  crucial  vajriables  that;  might,  be  in-  ,      ^  '     '  \ 
volvedj  such  as  age,  5 nte  1  llgencxe,  ^to.     Unfortunately  this  has'  to  be  ^    4*  . 

carefully  checked  because  cver^  once  in  a  while,  on  a.  oh.anc.e  basis,  either*        -  . 
*    the  -trefitment  or  the  control  group  will  accidenta^^ly.  be  made  up  of  all  •  '^^^ 

exceptionally  talented  individuals.  *         .  ••    ^  ^ 

TJiyre' are  mony  sit(ia<:ions ^ whet^e/randopfi  assignments  are.  tiot  possible^ 
^'Whnt  can, bp  done  then?     '  ^     ^   ^         -         '       .  -  ^  . 

.    .-  -     •  ■:       ••  .  -     .'      ■  ■  ' 

.    Be,Cbre  and  After  Measures.    Wlien  Eaced  with  the  restrictions  6f^ 
'    rda-lity,  one  alternative 'i s  .to  at.  least  measure  at  the  beginning  of  a  ^  '  '    .  " 
^  *;tudy  .^nd  again\at  som^  later  time  to  'see  .if '  anything  has'changed;    While    ^  "  ^7 
'Uich  pricedurcs ,      tind*  of  themselves  ,.  can  lead' ta  erroneous '  conclujslons , 


in  edi^catidn  there  are  b^se^line  data  avai lable^\A  certain  level  of  ad- 
vancement is  expected  for  specified  periods  of  time>\Without  this  infor- 
mation, ijt  would  not  be  possible  to  tell  if  learning  ha^taken  place  or 
only  mat^uration.  -  * 

ft 

C  lassi-fication  of  Subjects 

The  foregoing  develops  , an  approach  to  the  measurement  >of  change  but 
.  it  rests  on  the 'assymption  that  all  students  are  identical.    X)r,  to  bring 
it  to  the  topic;  of  concern,  the  assumption  is  mad^  that  all  adulb^soirnates 
are  identical,     In  education,  as  'in  most  correctional  programs,  V  gr^^atL 
deal  of  time^is  spent  trying  to  find  a  technique  that  will  work  for  every- 
^    bodv.     It  is  important  that  findings  are  reevaluated  to  see,  not. whether 
'somS  educatipnat  program  is' effective,  but  effective  for  whom  and  to  what 
degree.  »  ^     ^  \ 

A  concrete  example  might  'help  this  point  emerge^more  clearly,  . 
Suppose  the  intent  i's  to  speed  up  the  learning  process  in  reading  by 
using  film  presenilation  of  a  series  of  words.     Before  and  af te^testing 
^fail's  to  reveal  any  great  difference  in  terms  of  mean  scores.     Now  this 
data  might  be  reprocessed* in ' terms  of  ethnic  background  and  intelligence 
levels.  might  be  found  that,  all  individuals  at  the  high  intelligence 

, levels  made  some  gains.     Perhaps  the  Chicano  became  bored  with  the  pre- 
,sentation  because  his  bilingualism  interfered  with  his  responding  to 
English  words.     The  black  students  in  the  groqp  might  also  have  scdred 
low  because  they  ^viewed  the  presentation  as  entertainment  and  failed  to 
concentrate  on  the  task  at  hand..    Does  that  mean  that  the  program  is 
without  value?    Not  at  all,  i"^  may  b^  of  considerable  value  to  a  subgroup 
who  can  respond  well  to  this  kind  of  presentation.     It  does'  mean  though 
thc'it  if  other  subgroups  are  to  be  reached,  new  programs  will  have  to  be 
developed. 

Some  General  Research  Considerations 

Great  care  should  be  taken  in  planning^  the  research  effort  (Rusk, 
41961)  because  coif^iderable  time  can  be  devoted  to  the  collection  of  data 
that  (;:annot  bo  used  because  a  basic  element  was  not  considered  in  the 
early  stager>, 

P.irt  oi  this^pLinnirxg  is  .to  insure  that  plans  pan  be  carried  out  in 
the  particular  setting.     Again,  findings  are  of  .little  value  if  the'study  ' 
.has  L-{    DC  abandoned  half-way  t hrough' becansfcj  the  procedure  interferes  with 
some  othor  process  or  goes  cigainst  established  policy. 

With  regard  to  the  statistical  treatment  'of  the  data,   it  might  be 
wt  II  to  ask  for  assistance  in  this  area  unless  the  teacher  'in  charge  of  the 
project   feels  \\v  Ikis  the  skills  ne-cessary  to  take  on  the  job. 

Another  point  worth  remembering  is  that  not  all  evaluations  need  to 
bp  in  tight  mathematical  terms,  ^  Jt  may  be  tfiat  there  are  qualitative 
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asbects  of  chance  that  are  til-ghly  important.  In  xsuc)n  cases,  it  would  ,be 
well  to  move  the  level  of  measurement  to  the  point  >mere  cpunts  and  per- 
ccmtages  might  tell  the  story.  •     \  '  ^ 

^  Summary  and  Conclusions  , 

THe^esfi^ch  findings  on  problem  areas  relevant  to  adult  basic  edu- 
cation in  corrections  were  reviewed  i,n  terms  of  potential  application. 
It  was  noted  tfi'a^  there  is  no  coherent  ' body  of  knowledge  relatingV direct ly 
to  the  subject  un^^er  discussion.     Only  in  the  area  of  adult  basic  education 
is  there  the  beginhmg  of  a  systematic  assemblage  of  findings  that  have 
been  tested  by  repeated  application.     Thus  the  search  for  relevant  findings 
must  continue  to  be  wide  ranging--making  use  of  information  f rem *e lementary 
education, ^rom  general  learning  theory,  from  psychology  including  clinical 
psychology,  ^r^oim  adult  .education  and  ftom  such  diverse  areas  as  management 
training  and  (kolrtsixar  sociology. 

The  accumulation  of  research  ^result s  brought  to  light  well-known 
^earning  principles  that  need  to 'be  kept  in  mind  in- plannijjg  new  pro- 
ilso  revealed  a  number  of  innovative  ideas  and  a'pfrlications 
that  could  be^^-eou^j^red  for^  trial  in  the  correctional  settitVgX^  Some 
heretofore  unrecognized  problems  were  delineated  ^tind  an  attempt  i^s  made 
to  locate  research  results  that  would  suggest  a  direction  for  developi,ng 
a  solution  to  the  problem, 

.    In  addition,   research'  was  viewed  as  a  tool  for  self-correcting 
action.     As  new  ideas  and  approaches  are  tried  out  in  the  classroom  a 
systematic  approach  can,  be  taken  to  determine  the  effectiveness  ascom- 
p.ired  to  previous  methods  or  alternate  approaches.     The  need  to  plan 
research  before  the  start  of  data  collection  was  emphasized,     A  part  of 
that  plannii^  effort  was  seen  as  the  development  of  clearly  stated  ob- 
jectives that  can  be  measured.     The  various'ways  that  a  comp^jrison  base 
could  be  identified  were  discussed.     The  importat\ce  of  a  comparison  group 
w.is  stressed  because  without  such  a  safeguard,  the  involvement  of  the  in- 
structor may  cause  him  to  "read  in"  positive  results  when  only  a  chance 
variation  is  in  evidence^    With  some  reasonable  safeguards  and  some  as- 
sistance with  .statistical  analysis,   it  is  felt  that  most  classroom  in- 
.^tructors  cin  and  'Should  he  carrying  out  research  projects. 

Given  the  strcnuousnebs  of  the  work  facing  the  educato«ac  in  this 
area,   is  the  whole  thing  worth  the  effort?    Certainly  there  is  ample  room 
for  Improvement  if  we  accept  the  ratlver  pe5fsimistic  view  of  Bruner  (1972) 
that,  "Liter.icy  programs  for  adults  with  over  five  percent  success  are  a 
racity   (p.   329  )".     Recent  findings  'seem  to  be  somewhat  more  hopeful  and 
there'  xs  ample   support 'for  the  concept  that  if  a  successful  program  can 
be  ch^ve loped,   it  will  have  considerable  social  value.     The  statement 
from  the  ai'ticlt'  by  I.evin ,  -  Guth  r  ie ,  Kleindorfer  6c  Stout '(1971)  dealing 
witli  tlie  effect  of  schooling  on  earnings,  economic  opportunity,  sums  it 
u'p  qui  te  well:  ^  ^ 
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Virtually  all  studies  on  the  subject  show  evidence  o"f  a^  signi- 
ficant,  ef  feet .     there  are  few  soci'al  sci-ence  hypo  theses  <  that 
have  been,  tested  so  intensively  with  such,  consis tent^  result s  '  * 
(p.  8).'  •    .       ^  "  '  . 
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Problems  and  Goals  of  Treating  Offenders 

V 

To  consider  the  impact  oi  institutional  involvement  in  treating  pub- 
lic offenders,  we  must  first  consider  t^ie  problems  and  goals.  Typically, 
inmates  have  experienced  significantly  more  failure   than  siiccess  in  their 
*  endeavors,   ^nd  as  *a  result  have  'learned  to  get  attention  and 'peer  group 
approval  through  misbeha^^ior  and ,  •  eventua  lly  ,  anti-social  acts.  Their 
need  to  achieve  has  been  effectively  elimirfated  by  their  repeated  fail- 
ures.    It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  ot^her. group  of  'people  more 
individuals  who  have  been  thwarted  in  the^r  dev^opment .    The  inmate 
have  developed  a  deep  anti-social  resistance  which  becomes  "intensified 
in  early  adulthood. 

Offenders  usually  lack  vocational  skills.    The  President's  Task  Force 
'  Report:     Corrections  (1967)   indicates  a  higher  proportion  of  unskilled 
.laborers  among  inmates  than  among  the  civilian  work  force.     The  Report 
also  indicates  that  14. 47,  of  the  inmate  population  in  the  United  States 
is  functionally  illiterate,  and  over  half  of  them  lack  a  high  school  edu- 
cation. 

We  have   learned  that  failure  has  a  trerrfendous  effect  upon  the  'learn- 
ing process.    As  children  in  the  public  school  system,  under  stressful 
situations,   potential  offenders  may  have   failed   in  tasks  which  they  c6uld 
have  easily  accomplished  under  other  circumstances.     After  failure  under' 
these  conditions  occurs  a  few  times,   they  begin  to  look  at  conflicts  as 
diff  iculties  to  avo  id ,  not  prob  l^ms  to  be  •  so  Ive  d .     Of  te  n  th  ey  wi  1 1  re  - 
fuse  to  even  try  any  new  task  if  there  is  a  remote  possibility  of  suffer- 
ing humiliating  failure.     The  feelings  of  guilt,   insecurity  and  tension 
^   resulting  from  this  conflict  leads  to  a  general   state  o-f  anxiety  and  rig-^ 
idity  which   is  very  harmful  to  the  learning  process.    Their  academic  a- 
chlevements  are  often  f^r  below  what  their  intelligence  test  scores*  in- 
dicate they  are  capable  of  attaining,  and  even  the  scores  are  often  de- 
flated by  their  hostility  and"  insecurity  in,  test  tciking  . 

In  addition,  many  inmates  have  failed  in  relationships  with  family, 
friends,  employer,   and  fe 1  low  employees ;   they  may  suffer  from  personal- 
ity shortcomirjgs ;  and  they  may  be  in  need  of  corrective  medical  atten-  , 
tion.    This  pattern  of  cumulative  failjjre  has  prevented  many  £rom  devel- 
oping a  sense  of  sel  f-respect thus  j:'reating  another  obstacle  to  rehabil- 
itation. . 

/J  )^The  task  of  CDrrections...rS"^  take  these  people  who  have  failed  ^nd 
d^elop'  iti  them  ad©quatcv»internc^l  .social  and  behavioral  controls  which  , 
will  enable   them  to  r-i^act  to  life  situations  in  appropriate  and  adaptlW 
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ways,   educate   theai  to  a  level  commensurate  with, their  academic  potential, 
and  train  each  one  in  a  vocational  skill  to  a  level  commensurate  with 
meaningful  participation  in  the  world  of  work.     The  task  includes  inte- 
grating or  reintegrating  offenders  into  community  life  in-  the  hope  that 
tR^y  may  thereby  live  no re  competently,  honestly,   satisfying,  and  coop- 
eratively as  rnerabers  of  our  society. 


To  further  complicate  th;s  task,,  this  relearning  process  must  take 
place  ^n  a  prison  which  itself  militates  against  therapy.     Prisons  have 
been  called  cement  parks  with  barbed-wire  shrubbery,  human  warehouses, 
and  graduate  schools  for  crime.     Mass  handling,  countless  ways  of  humil- 
*itating  inmates  m  order  to  make   them  subservient  to  rules  and  orders, 
special  rules   of  oeh^vior  designed  to  maintain  social  distance  between 
officers  and  inmates,    frisking  of  inmates,   regimented  movement  to  work, 
eat  and  play,,  drab  prison  cJ.othing--all  tend  to  depersonalize  inmates 
and  reinforce   their  belief  that  authority  is  to  be  opposed,   not  cooper- 
-^Tfrd  with.    The  inmat e  .'soc ial** sys tern  encourages  negativism  in  attitudes  y 
tcvard  officials,    including  teachers.     Prison-wise  inmates  tend  to  sus- 

therapiscs  of  seeking  to  -nanipulate  others  for  selfish  motives.  In- 

often  develop  unwarranted  suspiciens  of  cell-mates,   the  officers, 
*arden  or  deputy,    the  ihapiain,  or  anyone.    They  live  a  life  of  ut- 
r  frustration  and  pent -up  ^Hcst  i  1  ity If  an  inmate  had  any  spirit  when 
he  entered'the  prison,  tt  is  .often  completely  broken  after'months  of  the 
deadening  prison  r  i.it  ine  and  pressure  of  the'  inmate  ctilture.     The  phrase 
"do  tj^Dur  own  -time"  is  a  slogan  which  expresses  alienation  and  indiffer- 
ence tu<^e  interest  of  both  staff  and  other  inmates.     Such  an  atmosphere 
is'T^oT^'TcrcHrse ,   antithetical  to  successful  reintegration. 


But  not  all  is  lost,    for  actually  there  can  be  advantages  in  under-* 
talcing  the  relearning  process  in  prison.     A  period  of  institutionaliza- 
tion can  in  some  cases  help  an  offender  by  removing  him  fr6m  the  pres- 
sures and  undesirable  influences  of  his  outside  life,   and  by  giving  him 
intensive   treatment.     Furthermore,  relearning  can  be  facilitated  by  the 
prison  system  slnte  the  institution  is  capable  Of  controlling  the  envi- 
ronment and  limiting  behavioral  choice.     The  ins tit.ution,   therefore,  con- 
trols  the   eont ingencics  necessary  to  encourage  appropriate  behavioral 
choice  .  '    -  ...  .       ■  ' 

These   advantagi^s  of,  prisons  in  a  relearning  process  can  be  realized 
unly  through  total  institutional   involvement,   sometimes  also  Referred  to 
as  "collaborative   ins titut lonal  treatment,"  but  for  simplicity  will  be, 
r^terrc'd  to  as' I'team  approach."^    The  team  approach  is  a  tota  1  sit^uation 
f  *       vhich   induces   reconstructive  processes.     In  correctional  institutions 
/    '      -^J.ti^  in(^ludrs   diagnosis,   classification,   custody,  discipline,  industry, 
t'diicatiop,   vocational   training,  counseling,  medicine,   ar\d  recireatiQn; 
' '  '      njn  'ins  tit  uti-onal   seryices.     To  accept  the  separation  of  treatment  and 
custody  as  inevitable  is   falfacious  because  custody  (care  arid  control) 
lb  a  basic  part  of  iruatment;   and  .the  basic  principles  of  treatment  (re- 
litionship,  hone-hty,   and   llmitt'd  setting)  are  essential  to  enlightened 
Lustodv.     In  varvini;  (It^'^'ret-^,   all  staff  members  are  custodians  and  theca- 
rUsts. 
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There  is  now  evolving  a  philosophy  whj.ch  recognizes*  the  value  of -all 
these  servi^es^,  pro^vided  they  are  allowed  to  function  ia[a'proper  rela- 
tionship wlfth  each  other.  The  team  approach  has  beert  standard  operating 
procedure  in  guidance  clinics  and  n;ental  ^hospit-als'  for  y/ars  .  The  time 
has  come  in  corrections  when  the  same*  broad,  iTH:e grated  program total 
treatment  will  be- considered  essential  in  every  in^citutl-on  in  tTre"  coun- 
try. *  .  ,  < 


.VIn:ipajct  q  f '  I-ns t  i  t ut i^ona  I  Involveni&frt^ 
Diagnosis  ✓ 


Diagnostic  services  provide  an  opportunity  J^r  extended  testing  and 
screening  to  secure  data  to  be  used  in  choosing  the  best  correctional 
progfaci  for  offenders.     Iht'o^li  interviews,  observation  and  testing  they 
can  explore  Che  past  behavior  and  -present  attitude,  education&i  level, 
extent  of  vocational  skills  and  aptitudes,   fanrrh'  and  social  bairkgroujid, 
and  other  factors 're levant   to  development  of  a  plan  of  treatment  based 
on  the  individual's  capacities,  needs,   and  interests. 

To  avoid  a  waste  pf  time  and  effort  in  planning  a  program  fer  an  in-'^' 
dividual  without  a  thorough  knowledge*  of  his  needs,  the.-fti'Il  report  of' 
the  diagnostic  service  must  be  forwarded  to  the  classification  team  ^^t 
the  insritut^pn  tesponsible  for  guiding  the  individual's   future  ^-develop- 
ment .  *  '*     '  *  ' 


Classification  '  *       '  '      >  ^ 

Unf.ortunately ,   there  is  usually  a  single,  classification  TOmmitt-ee  for 
an  entire  institution,  dominated  by  senior  custodial*  personnel  anfl 'chief-' 
ly  concerned  with  work  and  security  assignmentfs .  *   Counsel'or/j  present  ^to 
the  committee  information  about  the  inmate,  and  m^ke  r^comRienidatfl\)h's  for.,, 
his  educat ionalj,  vocational   training  ;^and  -work  ass irgfnn^Tit'^ .    *R5;rj2ly  is  the^ 
inmate  involved  in  the  determination  o5  hi^  progr-am,   and '  therefore  he 
lacks  .commitment  to  it.     Further,    the  "  inmate 'knows  ^-tKat  the  counjse^lQr  can. 
recorpmend  a*  progi^^km  to  *the  c-ias  ^i'f  ica^t  ion  .oammit.tee  ;and  ha,s  .lit  t  le  ^  in! lu- 
ence  on  the  cojnmi  ttee .  .      ,       .  *  -       ^     .  .       ^  »  '  *    %  . 

Tn  t\\^  te^m  apptoach•,^^  an  inmate"  is  as'sigiiucl  to  one  ^>f  maoy^cT  1  as^lf  i- " 
atjj^n  committt^es- ^Tor  /the  duration  '6i  *his  ih^titut ionaiiKat iop.  ^  Earch'* 
classification  coiinnittec  'ts  composi'^d  cJf  a  ,  teacher  , -counsc  lor  ^  vocational 
i Instructor,  custodial  of flc^er,  -up it  "Supervisor.,  ancl^^i     Applicable.,  an 
-i^iidustfy  supervisor,,^ With  thi's*"approach  tb  cl  ajs^ificatio-n,  many  objec- 

i v (Ts  a  a cp^jffp'tT ^ h exl .  On e*,^  the  i*mg*a t e  s  " a IrT e  to  e  s^ti b-l  f sli ^rapport?  J 
vith  cfjj^-^iorTmii t tee' rfiembcri^  and  become  iayolvod  in  the  (ij(?velopment  ,'0^'"his 
owij/frfogr^vn./  Second*/ the  inmate»  n^ow  ^cts  concert^ed  attention*  of  a  ^ 

'team  ra&her  tlian  the- confl     ting  minisjtrat  ions  ^  and  rivairi-^fe  "whach^  wopl'cj^  * 
otherwise  contront  Mm  and  only  cbhf  irm  his..><!rynioisau  -   'Jhi'td'*,   the  cl^J&sl-^, 
'fJeation  tfcirtti  Jaa  mirjim^i^yH^^he  det  rimentai**^^!  fecis-of  i4rL'  xncai^c^^^t  Ion  ' 
period  by  T-cduGin^;  anxi£?ty  and  '  app t^hen^xon,'  anc)^  bc^^jr-clt ing  up  meaning fi\l 


and  appropriate  expectancies.    The  inmate's  problems  and  progresses,  his 
strengths  and  weaknesses  can  be  opealy  discussed,  allowing  the',inma^te^  to" 
know'where  he  stands,  what  il  expected  of  him,  and  what  heycan  expect,  of 
himself.     Fourth^,  the  repfdsentat ive s  from  the  various  services  who*'are 
in  contact  with*-the  inmate  on  a  d'ay-torday  basis  have  the  opportunity  to"* 
better  understand  the  inmate's  problems  and  therefore  more  accurately 
measure  his  progress  in  each  area.     FiftIT,   this  team  approach  establishes- 
ccfrnmunica'tion  between  the  various  services  enabling  th,cm  to  better  cbr-. 
relate  their  efforts*.  '  ^^^'^  / 


Medical*  Services  ^  •     *    "^^ -  ""^ 

Inmates  freauently  are  in  need  of  dental  care  and  Kave  a  variety  of 
physical  px:obletas  which  have,  been  Jpng  neglected.     A  physical  examination 
is,  of  course     also  prerequi-site  to  classification  decisions,  and  such 
examinations  often  reveal  defects  requiring  corrective  treatment.  Addir 
tionally,'  res^a^refe  has  shown  that  a  reduction  of  reddlvisra  is  associated, 
not  only  vWith  medical  ser;vices  for  the  standard  type  of  haVidicap)  bat-     .  . 
al/^o  in  cases  requiring  plastic  surgery  to  correct  defects  o f  appearance  . 
It  is  suggested  here^  tha^Lrather  than  postp:>ii{itig,  untiL  the  approach^  of 
■a  parole  date,  plans  for  corrective  and/or  plas tic_  surgery,,  this^reat-* 
ment  should  be  accorded  the  inmate  upon- his  admission  to  the  ins^itutipp. 
When  such  physical  defects  occur,  emotional  scars  also  inevitably  develop, 
which  -must  be  treated  before  we  can  expect  satisfactory  adjustment  ^in  the 
inmate's  attitudes  and  self -concept ,  •  .        .  "  ^ 


Counseling  Services 

The  need  for  .counseling  services  ^in  a  correctional  instit^ution  have 
long  been  .recognizoed,-' but 'counseling  Staffs  have  V-^^n  severally  limited. 
The/team  aj^proach  in  an  institutiot>  wiLl  call -fxDr  . a  "heavier  emphasis  on 
the  counseling*  services..       .      T'      .  ^'j      ,  .^^       ^.     ^       ^  .      4     *•  *  "* 


caa  assi'st  the  Inmate;  tt)  use,  hls\'per£od  o^f^  in^titution- 
;entive  .'rather'  .than'*ciet:i:iTnen'^'niJy  *helpi'tig,l\im 'develop  ;^ 


-  -ThL'  cuun-selorg 
alizatioVi.  as  an  ,ijic;entive 

insi  glit  s^nd  se  I  ^-direct ion.  *    Counselors  can  b^coine^ -integral  p^rts  pf  the 
cd*ucatiat3^al  and  vocational  xr^iiving  programs!  -  AclifeVing  an  educatic4\  or 
vojcational  skill  \ft\\  .bre  ^^sential  ly' meaningles  s '  to- the 'innate  without 
concomi t chit  behavioral  clvangc*^         .  ,     •  »     *  .  • 

Courts^c' lorri5  should,  be  ♦responsible  .for  Lhe  .or  ientdtion  toiurse  ,  'the  > 
purpose^'of  which  is  bu»  pags'^o^n*,  vi^  :^f-C^^cti^^Qly  ^as  possible     specif  ic  in--'.^ 
£ortiiatio*n\intrti.n^ed  tjol^acqiiaihf'thoo  n^ewly-arriyed  ihmates  with  the/ inst.j.- 
tyti^h  *t?avlronme''nt'*   vnfjji'jn  tUem  *of  tlpicir  .refi-p'ohslbill^-ies  in'the  insti-^^ 
liftTon  ajKl  .oVpoi^tunitie's  avai\abl<?.*tQ  ^tfiem.     Ne^  'the' tjn^  of  -tpe  f«ni^ate^|s 
"t^infTti  ifi' the  ♦i-na.tit\it«ions  't^ife -poiinsel^rs  v>l1  1  schedule  <a  similait  course  •  ♦ 
dir^icteci'  fiS^at^l  'pvcpar'in^  iHltn  -f^or  trat\"S*fef  bo  a  pfY^-reLcas^  unit*  and 
eventual 'V^^ turn  to  \'he  jponununlt^^'.^' *       .  '  •        *'  ^ 


.  Education  ,>  * 

.  Tbe  importance  of  basic  education  programs  in*  a  corr<fd t ional  insti- 
tution cannot  be  overemphasized.     We  have  only  to  look  again  at  the  sta- 
tistics on  illiteracy  and  lacW  of  basic  educati.*)n  am6ng  inmates  to  real- 
ize that  the  educational  progranf,  provides  the   first  step  to  reUabilitaf- 
tion  for  mo^t  offenders.     Without  at  least  a  basic  education,   an  indi- 
vrdual  cannot  successfully  compet-e^in  employment,  nor  cope  with  the 
everyday  probleras*of  living  in  oar  ^complex  society.     The  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes  in  the  crassro9m  are  fyndamental  to  an 
improvement  in  the  inmate's  self-image  and "social  adjustment. 

In  the  team . approach ,  with  its  emphasis  on  itxdividualiration  of.  treat 
,ment,   the  education  program  is  most  adaptable.     Upon  receipt  of  the  di- 
*   agrVbstic  report,   the  correctional  educator  can  develop  a  learning  program 

tailored  to  peet  th,e  deficiencies  of  the  part icular  "s tud^nt ^  in  line  with 
^  his  interest^*,  -abilities,   and  present  level  o'f  achievement, 
ll      •         .  ^  ;       -        ■  '  • 

/         The  greatest  coordination  is  required  between  the  educational  pro-  .  \ 
;  gr^  and  vocational  traini'n^  program.     First,   the  eduj;atar  mu^t  deter-^ 
mine  vhether'  the  inmate  h^s  .the  atrility  to  ach'ieve  whatever  edUcatidnal 
level -is  necessary  to  function  in  a  •chosen  vocation,   and  whether ~fie  wijl 
be  able  to  attain  that  achievement  level  during  .his  institutionalization. 
The  academic  p;-ogr^m  can  then  be  keye^^'  most  effective  ly  -  to  the  Vocational 

'^interest  o  f  -  the"  lijma^te  *  -  '     .  *  . 

Educators  must  alsD  be  cognizant  of »the  level  of  achievement  which 
can  reasonably  be  expect'e^i  of  an  inmate  during  his  ins t it'ut ionaKzatd.pn,  ^ 
and  then  guard  against  inspiring  the  inmate  with  unrealistic'  aspirations 
upon  his  return  Jto  society.     For  a  short-berm  offender,   alterrj^ive  in- 
stitutional programs  might  provide  more  useful  preparation  for  post-re- 
lease life .  I      '  *  '  ^  ,       *   /  '  * 

Parenthetically,  health  studies  should  bt^  included  as.  part*  of  the  • 
education  program.     AH  too  often  h)ea,lth  studie^s  "are /left  Vb  tb'e  medii^a,! 
\  ^trrvicQs  or  to'€he  pre-release  ptogr.am,  ^O'here  ^limiued*  time  and  st^aff^ 
/pr^cluc}^  giving  the  subject  the  attention  that  it  nqfeds.  '  jicalth  'studies 
"a-cuh  most  effeotively  be  undertaken  in  the"  classroom  secting^and  shoulS 
,  1^(3co[Be  A  'part  oC  ^the  established'  curriculum.    '  /  <        .  ' 

Social  ^ecIucaLi^n  in  the' br^ac^est  sense' must  include.- ^11  of  those 
^Iriist Ltu(;i6^^al  ^ctivitios-which  help  an  inmate  to  solve  his  personality 
.anf>K>cial  a^3'justment  problems.     But  the:  etlucatiipnal  di\  ision  bear^  the 
'greJt'^'r'^^c^ponsibil-ity  for  organized  courses  in  hiimaji  relations ,  eiti- 
V.e'u^hip  etmisqtion,   social  studies,  morals  and  ethics,  and  piorcs  and  (Cus- 
toms which'^  are  aimed  .at  improving  t\xc  inmat>e 's « aj^ili ty '  to  .live  with  him- 
si;,ir,   to  see  thin^^as   they, really  are,  fo  acc'ept ,  ^ther  ind iyi dua Is  witli^ 
-  undt-rstanding,  and  ,to^  cc^pe  with  ordinary  day-by-day  social  situations.  • 

The  t'ducaticm  progr^am  nJn^t  bo  based  on,  ind  i  vi  dua  1  ized  instruction"^ 
i\   it   is  to  be  an  e  1  [ectivelyN;ontributing  ^paVt  of  4:he  ^team  approach,'  ^ 
^  ,vind*hbt  just  ^mother  phase  of  tlV, i^^^ss ^X^'^^tment  process  wtii.ch  we  are 


trying,  to^  eliminate  from  our  institutions.     It  is  incons iste nt  .with  souad 
educational  practices  to  set-up  a  scheme  of  education  which  tre^ats  all  ^ 
inqjates  as; being*  essent  ial  ly  •  the  same  educational  material..    The  educa-  , 
tianal  program- stiou Id  be  as  carefully  worked  out  as  the' diagnos  is  .and. ,  ^ 
prescf  i'pcion  for  Wdical  treatment',        .    *  *   /  ^-  ' 

,The  effectiveness  of  indivi  dua}  ized  treatment  l-n  "the  cdi^-irec  tionat   .  ' 
, education  program  wil^  be  greatly  reduced  if  the  .samd^,philosophy  is  not** 
si^pported  by  rhe,  entii>e  ins  t'itution    and  most  par ticularly' by  tbe^  vo^ca^-^"* 
tiibnal  training  division  an^,  counseling  services.     Wi.thout  total  ♦support 
from  all  other  services,   the  education  .program  can  become  a^matjter  of  in- 
culcating in  pupils  values  which  either  have.no  relevance  to  the  instant 
society  or  which  actually  impede  the  achievement  of  goals  in  the  instant 
society.     For  exam'i&le,  what   if  the  prison  environment  outside  the  class-, 
room  conveys 'the  messuage  th^t  th§  inmates  are  incorrigibl-e  enemies  ancl  > 
th^t  t'he*  central  *purpose- of  ^  th^  prison  is  to  punish  inmates  as  worthless 
and  evil  pec^ple?  *,Therf  education''s  goal§  are  .j.ncons is-tent  with  the  cen-.« 
.tral  thriTs^t  5f  the  prison  as  a  'social  situation,   and  the  program  becomes 
a  water^tigh.t  compartment  wherteins^it  plays  a  me'aningless  game  without 
reievanQe'.  tt>  the  totaT  exparience  of  the  inmate.    ,Simplarly .imagine  tH*^« 
ftusfrat'lon  of  both  the  .reacher  and  the  infnate^  if  t;he  inmate  i;5  ^ sikddjenly*' 
transf  err<id  to  another*-  institution  'after  havifia ''begun  .a  carefully  de- 
^igned  t.'duca^ib'nai  prog.ram.     The  importance  of  "tota-l   institutional  in-  * 
volvement  is^'mv-sf  necessary   fn  its  stipport'  of.  the  *^por rec.tlojial '^educ atio n 
'pragram.  ,  "        •    ■  '  ,  *  ^'  '*,•-• 


'('ocation*!ii  ^Training-  •       '  '  /         .  /  ^.^ 

—  >         *y  *  ^  .  '  .  •  , 

VoccT-tional   trainings  prog-rams 'run  the  risk  of  .being 'designee^  merely 
to  train  inmates  ^Ln  ski'lls   tha't  are.  re'quir;e'<J  in  the  prison's  irtdustrips* 
and  various  work  ^ass ignment  s  :    J'^'-^P^^^Y  desf-gned,  ^ypcational  training 
prabably 'incroasos  the  mathemat  ical  •  chances  in  favor*  o«f  a' puCQP'Ssfu  1 
pos  t -ro  lease  .J  i- fnore  sure  Ty  tha.n' ;any  other  type  of  fed^r  at  ion '^ovidq'd , 
jhowt'ver  ,  xhv  ac  ad{^mic;^Jeduca  t  ioffal  .^jDrografii' has  been  closely  colore  la  tecj 
viih  it,^  .Tl\is  is  osp^c  itTl  ly  "true  /inTOng  the  younger  inquites.     •  '""V*-^ 

'    CancJTdatcs  for  Voc;{itional  tr^i'ni-ng  "should  be-carefully  selected  by 
ihc  0  1  <iysj.f  icatifbn- fGtYfv.ion  l!'he^  bd^is  of-  whether  -the  inmate  ha's  the  apti- 


Iht^  Voe<a'C'lt)na I   tra^fuee  'icust  be  C:otlAst.^  1  od  to  *inBtire  that*  he  'has  real,- 
I s.t I fc' f  ri ^> p^r ^nio n s  ViU  his  { V a d e-.  '  I n t e r v i e ws/  w-i t*h  i nma t-e^  .f r e quo n 1 1  y  i a- 
^H'c a  tV *    XJftO c  t  A t  ir« n s  of  rapid  a d van cym^^ nt  ;f o  1 L oV i ng '  f  h o i r -  r c\  1  e ^ s ^  .     S ub — . 


sv^rpunU    ta.lluri.^  to  realise  'these  advancemo-rits  may  uopt  ribul.e  *  to-  recidir '* 

]J     lih.  r«'ViM-  p./<';Ml)lo,   tfu'  'voc  at  ioji<il  ticUi.uk>  shou.Jd  c^cqulro  .aot*  dn^ly 
'irsablv^-^'  skill^^  bub'  that  prid».'.Ln  hida'-gradA:  •por.formanc*^  whfcJi  enabl^ejs^^  . 


•'hloj  to  "get^a^  kick"  Qut  of  ^oing^^a  job  wall'.  '  HopefullA^,  he  will  be  ^ 
tr^*lned  *to^  the  f>oint  where  he  gains  more  ssltisfactl'on  from 'the  perform- 
ance ;of  legitimate  work  than  from  his-,  forme  if  criminal  ac:Xivities. 

yhe  Y-C^cational  training  prdgrailfis  muat  aljS,o.  be  ^ pr epared^^  rfieet 'the 
»  needs' Qf  those  inmiites  who\do  ^ot  have  , the  ,ab'^ll'^y  f 0,5"  ski  1  ledff  trainjin'g.. 
Even^  36*  porters,   jartitors,  maintenance  men^- hand^mBn,  *they,>Can  te  strain edj 
to  do  a^Wcter  job^^      .  '  •  '  -  T  .1-   '         ^  '  f 

Th^  Vocational .  tr^iaing'  prog^ram  §ssi>  ts^^'thQ^'t^'eatm- app^roasc^t* by^  its"    -  / 
gtiidarcce:  and.  assistance  of.  the  inrna.t^^in'  lfis  goal  tg'  ^^tn"  a  tivitig  "as  ^a 
productive  mem'ber^of  society^-in-.a'.  t/pe  pf  work 'for  which  h'^  i§  'fitted* 
and  interested.     The  most  important' element  in  th'e  vpcat^ional  training 
program  is  the  instructor  Himself.     The  influence  .of  .a  strongs,  sound  in^ 
^truQtor  upon  his  trainees  will  be  of  more  lasting  im^portaric^  th'an  the^ 
Skill.s  ^^nd  knowl^edge  which  h^  inrparts.     It  is  through  the  influence  of^^'' 
such  staff  members  that  the  most-  desirable  changes  in  attitude  occuj, 
•and  t;hat  social^  e)duc^tiou  becomes  .a  reality.    ^ '      ^  ^  ^ 

Of  all  aspects  of  institutional  prbgratns voc  at  i  onal  training,  should 
be  most  closely  coordinated  vfith  the  parole  release  date.     Xt  taoi^lcJ-.be 
eqaally  frost.rating  for  the  inmate  and  instructor,  if  the  inmate  were 
par!oled  (or,  tr^nsierred  ,to  another  unit)   priar  to  cqmpletion  of  his      .  . 
training,  "or*  if  tYie,  inma^te-  remained  dn/the  Ins^titution  for  many  ^ears 
without  an  opportunity' to  utilize  the  skills  he  had  acquired. 
*    '  •  •  *.  .  •  r 

Pi>igan^.tndustyv>  '  ,  ;  *  _  -  - 

'  .  ^  ^  ^  -  '  '  '       <y  r   . /  \  • 

The  present  emphasis  on.  prison  iVidustlry  4.S  mainly  ^pirbduo(ion  output 
'ali4  *prof  it .     in'^the  to ta  1  n  ins t it.utional  involvement ,    the  priSdj*  iqdus- 
ijrhes  can' ideally^  provide  "a^'-'^gr^duate  level''^'  of  the*  vocajtipnal  training 
programs..  'WhT^rt;  •djesirabl^e  ,/th^e  clas^iCicfation  team'aan  afjford  the  voca- 
tional I  ti;.a£nee  ac-tuTi^i  expot:ic"pCK  oq  a  job -c losely"^ re  1  ated  to  lii-e'  train- 
^  in^.     Many  •inixwajfe^'^iave  a  hi'*story  of-  spi^radic  .employrrtent ,  and  the  experi- 
ence *of  ad^ust^ng*,  to,  am  tight -hotrr/day,   fiva-day-weeflc  ^b  is*itself  a 
?.s\ieces9fuj-  UcQomp*li§hmertt  for  them*  .  ^  '  <^    '  ,  \ 

^  Cprrectlonal  industries  aire  cap.able  of  being,  operated  in^a, manner 
^omparabl^ 'to  AhtiL  ocf  pri^^te^'employment  ..• -iTistead  of  allowing  the  in-<^  * 

m.itf!  t;^b  .repiaih 'Tit  a  P^icti  gf*'*t'urni'ng*  out' i?50  piece^^  a  day,  the,  industry* 
•'supco'vi^feor/ can' assis L  ^the  Inmate  in  l*earniitg  .how        turu  oult  1 , 000.^picce,s 

a  ck^y,\as  jfaul'd,  bc.^oxpec ted\-v,) f  him  ip  private'  imdustry.     W^U  1;  trained 
^u^tJ /un^-er&tandux^ -iiTdtis^try  "^upervisijrs  will  enhance"  the  inmate's'  at,titunde, 

ti^w^rd-^t^nrp^loyment  apd/.^'hi^  ; ahil  i  ty  to*  SM^cr\^eJ.  in'  the \cp^nirnunity ,   thus  con-^ 
'  tJ"lL5uting.  to  the  we'Fa\I  •  Dfe^itmant  pr0gr?^m"o^  th^  *  LVfsti't:utitf)n.' 

Ro<  roatAon^v*^  '  ^»      ^  ^  *  *. 


^^fll  ha's^  lon^v  hri'n  ^reco^;n^2;fd^  th^tt.  Ihy  urjwi^»se  Ox^enditu/e  of  .leisure 
tigie.is.a  major  'c^ntriHuting  *  factor --to  deVinquer\cy  and  c;rlme^..'*.^lany 


s  •  •  *      .  * 

'crimes  are  the  res\ijt  of  a  wi*sh  for^ excit^flieut  and  new  experlen^e^.    The  .* 

wish  is  legitimate,  but-  the  path  taken  encjs  in  crime.     ^  great  many/'isn-. 

'  mates  are  totally  unprepared  in  thaif  attitudes,  habits,"  and  skills  u;  - 
enjoy  wKolesome  recreational  activities.    Under  the  guida^ice  of  a  well- 
rounded  recreational  program,  an  inmate  is  provided  t;lTe^6pportuni ty  vtp 
discover  his  latent  abilities  and  pursue  ^atis^fying  activities  as  a  means, 
d£  helping  him  toward  social"  adjustment    ,  When'  the  inmate  goes  into  the 
yard,   it  will  not-  be  to  mill  around  aimles^sly*,  but  to  engage  in  one  o^.,^  * 

^a  dozen  interesting  and  ^hle tic  act ivit ies ,     In  t^he   evening,  he  may*  |o 

•  to  an  illusttate,d  lecture,  read  a  book  which  a  trained  librariaji  has 

helped  him  to  sel^Qt,  or  to  a  workroom  where  he  can  have  a  bench  ahd 

tools  with'Which  to  work  at  home, at  some  hobby. 

>  .  I- 

Sound  recreational  programs  also  contribute  to  the  orderliness  of' 
the  in^'s titution.     Administrators  realize  that  recreation  provides  an  op- 
portunity for  inmates  to  "blow  off  steam"  in  a  desirable  way,'  and  there- 
by avoid  disciplinary  problems, 

"  Discipl ine  ♦  "  *  • 

i 

Under  Gc^d^tiofts*  of  .mas^  treatment  and  great   concern  far  custody, 
there,  is  a  t;^nde,nc7  to  acc\imalat,e  numerous  restrictions  on  inmate  be- 
'  havior..    Each  disturbance  ins^^ires  an  attempt  to  pr'event  i^s  r^ecurrence  • 

by,  establishing  a  .new  riile;    'Once-  established,   ru  le's  have  great  success- 
.    at  sur^vival  because  rarel^  is  there  any,  sys^tematijc  review  tHat*  looks  to^ 
.'the  eLimin^'tion  of  unnecess£jr^  resjtxictions ,     Many  prrisons  hav^  evolved 
i,nto  places,  •!:>};  extreme  regiment  a  ti'od  through*  the  accumulation  of  p'^m^- 
nenj:,rutes  pass^'d  Ifi  .reaction  to  sporadic 'episode s ^They  go  through. 
4)ei;Lcid5  of  te-nse'  comp^ti  ti*on  ,^  wi  th  ^^aff  ofi'ented  pi^iTmar  iLy 'tS  Gnforc^"^ 
lng«'ruies,,  afid  •inmate to  e'vadi'fig  them.     What  is  giqjj-t  striking  is  th^t 
" '.tliese  efforts  d6  uot  creTairly  'c^ecreasfe'the  ^mdunt^^f  disorderly  or  ^an/ 
gerous  fi^hcfvior.*  '  •  ''^  '  -      ■    *  ^'  ^ 

When  ,t:liV  staff  .trd^t '  inmates  as  if  .they .  wore,  .d^igerous  ,   they  Become. 
^  (Jangt';r6u3 >   cflthougri  not  so  much\tb  staf as  Lo  other   inmates.     If  ali- 
onat^d  fT.om  st^Cf^/they  fa^l'  mbre  than 'ever"  un^ler  the  threat  of  domin^a- 
,CioJ\  by.  otlre'f  innvates^ who^e  claims  to  ^autHori ty  tfioy   resist^  by  counter-  . 

•  h^.stikLOy.     TJiereforja,  'a^'^'^fif s fc'  principle  'for  any  ror^rectdona  1  inatitutio'n 
,iis  thraa.'Staf coalpo'^' cin  be  ^the  gre^te^st /  a^d  certainly  inmat?e'life  will 

^  Uw  mast  re.le\feant^  to  itrab^  irf'^he  C^pV  commupify,  if  rules  regul.atihg  be-, 
•"-^^tiavior  areas  *  lose  '<i.s  j)ofifc>^b  le-  to  those%  which*  WQuld   be  es-sential   for  l-aw 
?   .tnt'l''orjLV^r  in  Alvf  tree*  ^^)mmun,i;ty  j   t-ogethur  .with  sucb' miniraa^l  additional,  .  ^ 
'rulvs^  ns"  are  essential   to  ^rq^C^the  CQndit-ion^  p(5culiar  to  the^  i.ns tit ut ion. 

,  *^  .       ^  ^'    . '  '  -  p  '  J"  '  •  .  ,  '    ^  - 

y  r/  ff)t<il  ^'inHt.it:\^ional'  'Invo  1  v»^ment.  appro^^iche.'^  discipditi^v  with.'  several 

•  consldwrat^ix^ius  in  mind/  ThV *  disc; ipl?i  153.1*7  pr*oc*'es.^  is   viewed,  as' one  that 
should  tiintr:^.buto''t^)i?  tht-^^inmnfe'^ 'ge.aeral  ^Jindti^rstand.ihg  of  •(;he  nature 

otr  rules"  and  the  need  fo-r^  abiding  by  the;n. ,   The  duratao'n,  and  t;yp(;^-of  ^ 
puiiishmeitt  varies  wi  thin*  I imits?  accoirdir^g^XQ *'th<i  f ntna'te**  s  s.ituation  and 
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There  is  evidence  that  treatmerip  .is  directly  related*  to  reduction 
of  prison  ruTe  violations.     Therefore,  it  is  most  important  th^.t.  when 
confined  for  misbehavior,  the  inmate  still  should'be  contacted- by  mem- 
bers of  the  treatment  staff  who  can  discuss  with  him 'the  causes,  and  cont 
sequences  of  his  misbehavior,  and  attempt  to  reach  an  agreement  on  what 
the  causes  are  and  how  they  may  be  corrected.     Disciplinary  committees' 
should  also  be  composed  of  representatives  from  all  institutional  ser^- 
vices  as  is  the  classification  committee.     More  important,  a  member  of 
e  offending  inmate  *s  classification  committee  should  participate  on"" 


the  disciplinary  committee. 
Custody       ^  \ 


Unfortunately,  in  many  prisons  st^ff  are  discouraged  from  calling 
inmates  "mister'*  -  they  must  address  ii^mates  only  by  firs.t  name,  last 
name,  or:  nickname.     But  inmates  are  required  to  address  staff  members 
as  "mister,"   **officer,*'  or  'some  "other  title,  together  with  their  sur- 
name,    St^ff  are  npt  to  fraterniz-e  wLth  inmates.  .They  must  deal  with 
them  in  an'^uthorifcative  and,  impersonal- naanner,  while  inmates  may  not 
act  familiar-  with  staffs     Although  rules  o*n  staff  nonf raternizatioti  with 
inmates  are  designed  to  reduce  the  prospects,  of  cx>rruption  of  staff,  in- 
stead-^they  simply  augment  the  corruption  of  irlmatesj     If  differences  of 
o*pinLcHr  occur,  particularly  as-  to  how  the  inmate  tiehaved,  the  staff  yer- 
"sion  is  always  to  be  regarded  as  correct.    -  ^'  •  • 

*  • 

In  the  team '-approach,  ^the  custodial  'officers  liave  a  great  potential 
advantage  for  co'unseling  inmates  because  they  are  often  c^loser  to  the  in- 
mate* in  background 'and  outlook  than  the  counselor,  and  because  they  work 
in  closer  contact  with  the  inmates.    This  advantage'  is  utilized  by  giving 
custodial  st^ff  training' and  explicit  responsibility  in  treatment  areas  ^ 
and  by  , promo  ting  closer  contact  and  cooperation  between,  them  ancf  treat-* 
ment  staff. *  ^  *      .*  ♦  .        "  - 

•  - .    '  ^    ;      .  •  ' 

The  involvement  wof  inmates  in  important  treatment  functions  i^  *axi- 

uther  impQrtant  element  of  the  team  approach.     Group  counseling  sessions, 

particularly.  Have  become  settings  in'^which  inmates  can  help -^ach  pther> 

o'ften  throughshard  an*d  insistent  Tdemapds. 'for  hoaesty  in  self-examination, 

demands  that  cannot  be  provideui  with  e^qual*  force'  and  validity  by  staff  ^' 

•who -have,  no j:        indiviclucils  .shared  experience  in  the  manipulatiyje  ■  WQrld  - 

of  criminal  activity.  .     .  ,  .     .  . 

.  *  ^ 

(;roup  counseling  is  a  prime  example  of  a  techni^e  u^ed  to  promote  - 
coETimuniCi^tion.     Every  institutional  'emptoyee  is  invited  to  meet  regular- 
ly with  a  'group -of  inmates  on  a  daily^  to  weekly  basis  for  one  -or  more 
hours  of  discussv<5n  on  matters  of  inmate  .concerp."    A  few  counseling  spe-» 
cialists  provide^  training  and  consultation  fot  the  oth^r -S.taf  f  personnel, 
but  the^ latter  actually  conduct  the'counseling. 

.   There  seems  to  be  gerxeraT  agreement  tbau^gtoup  counseling,  has .  been- 
successful  in  reducing  tensions  among ^ inmatefe  and  between  inmates  and 
stati,.     Inmates  express  thair  toelings  in  ^he  counselingj-^ssion  >7ith  ^  ^ 


impressive  frankness,  and  eat'ly  exposure  of  their  complaints  pf-ten  ^.eV- 
mits  probte^ns  to  be  resolved  \)efor,e  they  become  se'rious The  experience 
al^q  demonstrates  .to  many  inmates  tkiat  staff  members  are -^nore  tolera^it  * 
and  reasonable.Ti.han  they  might  have  ^ppeax'ed  to  be.-    For '  both\inmates 
and  staff  grqups.,'  this  process  tends  tb,  break  down  the  stereot^ype  that 
each  holds  o^  the  others,  and  provides  a  vital  impact  of'totajl  institu- 
tional involvemenl;^.         ^  ^  .  "        *  ,  *  . 


Research  -  '    *  •  .  -  - 

 *  •  ^  ... 

,The  role  of  research  demands  ^  close   integration  of  plan«ning,  action 
and  evaluation.     Broadly  characterized,  research  can  provide  .basic  infor-' 
matioh  about  offenders,  'such  as  ^number  ^ 'rates.,   trefids,  and  individual 
characteristics.     Researchers,  can  contribute  information  on  research 
findings  arid  t.heore tic,al  developments  th'at  have  implications  for  correc- 
tional program,  cjevelopmeht ,  and  thus  help  assure  that  program  'formula- 
tions are  in  accord  with  the  strongest  evidence  and  best  theorizing.  And 
researchers  can  parti cipate. in' planning  programs  to  help  frame  hypotheses 
for  the  testing  of  program  claims  and  devise  experimental  designs,  to  .tes> 
them.     Researchers  must  ct)operate  toa  in  progr^m'operation  to  observe*  and 
recotd  implementation  and*  insure  that  results  are  substantiated. 


Mot ivat  ion  ^  ^  *  , 

'    '  '  An  area  in  which'the  team  approach  provides  probably  the  greatest 
impact   is  motivat^ion  of -the  offender.     To  develop  motivation  has  been  *  , 
mor^  difficult  in- prison  than  in  the  freO*  community,   difficult  both  for 
^th^  treatment  staff  and  for  fhe  inmate,  who  is  frequently  well  disillu- 
sioned with  life..,  ^  '     -  .  , 

«.  >  *  •  . 

In  fhe  team  approach  we  can  look  at  ijist itut ional ization  as  a  learn- 
ing proxiess  in  »which-  the  individual  enters  the  initial  situation  under 
comple^tG  external  contr>ols.    'As  he  makes  positive  choices,  and  as  such," 
demons trates>  his  acquisition  of  internalized  behavioural  controls,,  he 
allowed  mo.re'an^  more 'behavioral  choice  alternatives,   until  he  reaches 
the  point  where' his  behavior  is  largely  under  his  own  internal  control. 
This  means. the  st^ff  will  procute  conform! ty  to  desired  behavior  more 
effectively  by  making  conformity  gratifying  to  tj>e  inmate  than  it  will 
he   imposing  penalties  Cor  nonconformity.,      ji       •  •  '  .  « 

It  has  been  well  established  that  pps itive- reinforcement  is  far  more 
fffectiVe  in  learning  situations  than        punishment .     Yet,   in  many  cases, 
thf  only  positive  rcinforce»ment  avai^lable   to  the  -  individual  today  is  that 
of  a  hearin^^J^eftTfe  the  parole  board.    Jhe  ultinrtate  reward  of  release  is 
loo^jliiHRtrCet'o  sustain  an  essentially  undisciplined  individual  interested 
"Tn  immediate  ^^ratif ication  tliroiighout  a  continuing-  program^  of  treatment. 
The  problem  is  one .  o f  /s tabl  If^hi^ig  intermediate  steps  where  the  inmate 
t  in  tarn  intermedial y^rewards  contingent  u^pon  and  presented,  immediately 
.iftcr  the-desired.-bomavior  and  4^uilding  toward  the  ultimate  toward  of  re- 
leases    We  knight'  suggest  passing  gi^ddes  a's  an   intermediate  reward.  'How- 
ever,  the  gfadini?^^ System  o,f  itself  is 'not,  sufficient  reward.     It  is  only 


•when  good  grades  become  associated  with  primary* reward^s  that  they  can 
function  afs  secondary  rewards.  .-Primary,  or/cangibla  rewards,  that  might 
be  uti-li/ed  and  manipulated  Include  improvement  iri  living^  conditions,  in- 
crease /n  social  STatus,  increase  in  behavioral  altetnatives ,  increase 
in  range,  of  leistire  ^time  ^ctivrties,   increases  in  opportuhifey  .f or  soci al- 
i;2atian,  and  decreas4  in  custo4ial  restrictions*  '  ^  ' 

/        -  '  .      *  *      ,  V  ' 

'Motivation  in  the  team  ajj^proach  includes  informing  the  offender  of 
all /ojip^tunitias  available   to  him  in  the  institution  and' explaining  ex- 
actkyyCihax:  each  opportunity  consists  of.     Concomitantly,   the  inmate -ia 
'invi^lved  in  the  planning  of  -his  own  curriculum  with  l;iis.  classification 


It -is  obvious  that  with  the  team ^approach ,  no  one  of  the  institu- 
^tioaal  services  can  efficiently  achieve  its  goals  without  the  total  sup- 
port oX.a-lL  <3ftheif-'i'pstitut?ional  services.*- 


Function  of  Team  Approach  in  An 
Effective  Correctional  System 


The  team  approach  is  primarily  "considered  a  mechanism  by  which  cor- 
re'ctional  employees  can  reach  a  large  nuip^er  of  inmates  in  what   is  .de- 
fined as  treatment.     Even  if  some  of  the  institutional  services  occasion- 
ally fail  to  accomplish  fundamental  personality  changes,    it  is  felt  that 
the  team  approach  makes  inmates  more  accessible  to  other  types  of  treat- 
ment. 


Reassurance  Function 

There  are  count  less 'sugges  ted^ays  ^of  dealing  with  the  social  -and 
psychological  problems  of  inmates.'    Our  present  s>tate  of  knowledge  does 
not  provide  a  positisye  base  for  evaluating  alternate  methods  of  inmate 
management.     Employees  expected  to  perform  a  job  under  such  circumstances 
vant  to  believe  there  are  solutio.ns.     The  team  approach  of  treatment  pro- 
vides the' basis  of  hope  that  there  is^  one,  ,  It  is  advocated  as-'^  technique 
for  reforming  inmates  during  their  incarceration..  The  enthusiastic  sup- 
port provides  reassurance  both  to  correctional  employees  arifi  inmates, 
both. of  whom  s t^nd  to  gain  from  participating. 


Achievement  Function       "  '         '  , 

-The  team  approach  i-S, within  the  capacity  of  all -employees,  i];iclud- 
ing  the  lower  echelon  custody  officials'.     Hitherto,  the  latter  wejre  un- 
abl6  to  participate  in  the  systetn's  most  highly  prized  and  rewarded  goal: 
treatment.     The.  team' approach  pravidcs.all  insti^tutional  personnel  with 
a  means  to  participate  in  achieving  tViis  goal. 
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Education  Function  */       '  '     '  '  ' 

The  correctional  personjlel.  learn  to- look  at ' imprisonment  from  the 
inmate  point  of  view,   thereby  enhancj^  their  \inderstanding  of  .how  in-* 
mates  think*,  and  feel.     Such  knowle-dge  heightens  phe  capacit}^  for  empathy^ 
and'.insight  q£  both  employees  ^and  inmates.     FurXhernlore,^  the  integration 
of  all  institutional""services  pr6vides';the  employees  wfxh  an  understand- 
ing, of  each  other^s  {problems  and  ^aspirations.  "      .  • 

Experimenjtatio'n  Function,  .  ^        .     •  .  ^ 

'  *      .  '    •  ; 

*    '  The  total  involvement  of  the  institution  provides  a  laboratory  for 
testing. the  syste*m*s  assumption's  and  be=liefs.     KeW  methods  must  always 
be  tried  .before  data  can/bfe  gathered  to  test  them,   an<J  .in  thp  team  ap- 
proach, all  pers^onnel  are  Encouraged  to^ participate  in, the  research. 


Morale  Function 


A  reform  movement  generally  enhances!  the  fnorale  and  prestige  of/ the 
individuals  and  oxganization  associated  with  it.    The  distinctive  ele- 
ments are  replet.e  with.  tKe  possibility  of  substantive  scientific  discov- 
ery.    Many  of -the  staft  dnd  Inmates  in  the'  team  approach  hav^^  .invested 
emotion  in  the  idea^ and  the  aetivity  tends  to  be  watched  with  'interest^ 
'by  the  administpa^rs  in  their .  prof  essional  reference  groups.     It  makes 
every  worker^^' special  case''  and  every  client  someone  receiving,  per- 
sonaiiz-^d  attention.     Participation  in  a  new  program  transforms  what 
may  have  been  '^'just  a  job"  -into '  some  thing  very  exciting  and  full  of  dis- 
covery and  creativity^     Thus  it  contributes  to  organizational  morale  and. 
prestige. 


Integrative  ^Function 

Correctional  inst^itutions  have  a  rigid  line  between  those  who 'man- 
age and'those  who  are  managed,   between  adminisj:rators  and'  line  personnel, 
and  between  staff  and  inm'a:tes.     In  the  team  approach  these  lines  are'  con- 
sider at;)ly  blurred  because  of  th$  partipatioa  of  the^  inmate  in  his  own 
treatment  planning  and  his  'increased  communication  with  staff  members, 
and  because  all  institutional  personnel  become  an  essential  part  of  the 
total  treatment  process  and  are  ccmcerned  w>th  all  services,   rather  than 
just  thd  particular 'ones  they 'render. 


Prof essionalization  Function  * 

 ■  9  '  ■   ,  .  ^  > 

The  team  approach  has^a'highly  prize.d  goal:     the  professional iza- 
tion  of  correctiot^al  work.     In  enhances  both,  the  status  of  the  worker 
.and  the  ^work  he  does.    -Many  employees  will  supplement  their  knc^wledge 
bv  taking  new  courses  <md^  reading  bookd-.  -  Through  the  interaction  of  all 
st.dff,  everyone  gains  a  better  understanding  of  the  problems.-    As  pro- 
fus,sionaLization  proceeds,   the  prestige  grows^,  and  this  gives  attenf i'ont'' 
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to  the^.parjticipant s.     Tl;us,   larger  numbers-  of  trained  persotinel  can  be 
attracted'to  make  a  career  in  'the  program. 

Achieving  Total  lastitutional  Ipvolyement 

Newism,  an  ideology  which -encourages  change, 'is  antithetical  t*o  the 
predisposition  of  any  group*,  particular ly .  in  bureaucratic  organizations. 
(Eaton,   1^62).     Within  a  newistic  pl)ilosophy  is  becomes  difficult  far 
p*eople  to  defend  vested  interests  from  the  demands  .Ifiat  alternative  meth- 
ods be  considered.     N^wis^m  functions  as  an  .antidote  to  organization  rit^ 
uali€m,.but  it  also  provokes  anxiety  Ln\  persons  whb  do*^not  feel  adequate 
.to  the  tasks  assigned  them.     They  Have  difficulty  enough  meeting  exist- 
ing goals.     They  prefer  to  organize^  their  job  so  that  there  is  always*  a 
standard  operat ing  procedure  fpr  problems  with  which  they^  are  confronted. 
In  other  words  ^  whenever  change  in  the  established  adtninisttative  struc- 
ture is  proposed  or  attempted,   the  reasonable  comfort  which  people  have 
found  in  the  satis fact'it)n  of -their  needs  is  felt  to  be  threatened.  The 
same  attitude  of  change  is  inherent  in  our  institutions. 

.  "  f  *  /- 

The  outcome  of  any  planned  attempt  to  influence  organizational  chang 
depends  upon  the  degree  of  violation  of  the  'cherished  beliefs  and  firmly 
established  patterns  of  the  target  organisation  '(Jahnsoij,    1970).  There 
is  a  maximum  of  resistance  from  the  target  organization  when  the  change 
agents  are  regarded  as  violators  of  sacred  beliefs  and  bearers  oi  dis- 
order and  turmoil.     The  resistance  is  least  when  the  change  agent  and 
target  organization  share  basic  objectives  and  evaluation  of  certain  con- 
ditions as  proper  objectives  for* reform.      ,  -  ,  ' 

Secondly,   the  outcome  of  any  planned  change  depends  oh  money,  pres- 
tige, and  other  resources  available  to  the  change  agent.     Without  r^-^ 
sources  the  change  agent  has  little  influence  over  the  target  organiza- 
tion, and  therefore  little  likelihood  of 'giving  substa'nce  in  practice 
to  the  abstract  ideal  goals  he  would  like  to  achieve. 

Internally  induced  reform  emphasizes  changes  in  the  system  by  in- 
dividuals and  groups  occupying  roles  and  statuses  within  the  system. . 
Reform  induced  from  within  an  agency  , is  mor^^  likely  to  become  permanent 
administrative  practice.     Also,  since  they  are  part  of  the.environment 
to  be  revised,   they  are  less  likely  to  be  dissuaded  by -false  arguments 
raised  against  change.     Reform  is  seen  as  a  series  of  accommodat^ions 
whereby  rel  ationSihips  between  groups  within  a  system  are  recast^  in  a. new 
furm,  presumably  more  suitable  for  -solving  the  problem  which  stimulated 
the  reform  effort/  '  .  ^  ' 

If  internally  induced  reform  is  to  be  the  strategy,   these  individu- 
als must  be  accepted  by  the  prison  staff  as  allies*,  rather  than  ^viewed 
as  insolent  ^isurpers*  ,  The  corrxec t ional  educator  has  a  g'enuine  opportu- 
nity to  be  an  agent  of  change.     He  must  be  judicious,    industrious,  cou- ' 
rageou's ,  and  tactful.     Without  delay,  he  should  establish  goals  for  the 
educational  program,   recognizing  that  an  effective  educational  system 
mast  be  an  integral  p^art  of  the  total  correctional  system..   Instead  of 
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revolutionary  steps,   he  will  '.slowly  develop  a  soynd' educational  environ-  \ 
ment  that  is  attractive'  to  the  inraatres  and 'at  the  s^me  time  is  a  force     .  ^ 
in  promoting  the  efficient  opetatioh  of  the  institution.     He  will  recog- 
nize the  value  of  kee'ping  complete  and  accurate'  records  of  educational' 
acbievemenf:  as  d^t^ermined  by^^st^ndards,  of  measurement.    He^wlll  become 
familiar  with  pris6n  customs  and  problem^  so  he  will,  know  when  and  Vhere  ^ 
to  push  £or  change*    He  should  "see  reform  as  an  accomodative  process  - 
whereby  change  is  achieved  through  a  series  9f  progresses,  rather  than 
through  Sudden  and  total  hlitzk,tieg.  -  . 

,  Institutional  needs  may  be ' somewhat  confused  ,at 'times  by*  the  claims 
of  various  p^rofessional  groups  who  have  entered,  the  correctiona.l  fiel^i- 
during  the   last  quarter  of  a  century.     The  old-time  prison  keeper  felt 
he  had  the  answers.     The  chaplains  were  equally ' certain  they  held  the  key 
to  reformation.     Then  came  the'  industrialist,   the  educator,   the  psychol- 
ogist,  and  the  counselors,    The  different  expectations  of  these  pe9ple 
presented  a  confused  picture  to  the  administrator  who  Was  honestly  seek-^ 
ing.a  way  to  do  a*  better  job  of  protecting  society  and  returni<ng  inmates 
to  successful   living  on  the^outside.     Because  our  correctional  systems,  * 
are  in  a  state  of  flux  with  its  personnel  already  discontent  with  current 
conditions,  the  change  agnnt  has  an  opportunity  to  be  ef f ective^'by  demon- 
strating.a  sense  of  dedication  to  constructive  contribution  to  the  pro- 
gress desired.  ^  *  - 

^  Th^  pro-blem  of  the  change  agent  finding  common  gro^i:)ds  with  the  ,ex- 
isting  personnel   is  not  as  difficult  as  it  might  seem.     A  study  coriMuc'tf^d 
by  Eatpn  (1962)  revealed  that  prison  officials  differ  in  the  de.glree  to  \ 
whidh, thoy  emphasize  one  or  the  other  philosophy.     Thos^  strongly  in-  A 
cliried  toward  humani tari~an  reform  procedures  are  usually  just  as  con- 
cerned about  their  legal  responsibilities  to  protect  the  public  by  keep- 
ing inmates  under  control^  as  are  those  who^put  more  stress  on  piinisV 
ment  and  coirt  rol  \  func  tions  of  the  prison.     The  two  approaches  differ  in 
emphasis  rather  than  in  absolutes.     There  is  considerable^ agreement  abbut 
such  'criteria  of  correctional  effectiveness  as  avoidance  of  prison  riots, 
adherence  .to  prison  rules,  security  of /all  prisoners  and  property^  due 
process  of  law  in  prison  management,  ,avoidance  of  recidivism  by  discharged 
or  paroled  prisoners.     Contrpver sie s  among  prison  of ficials  about  policy 
rarely  involve  the  criteria,   but  rather  the  methDd  most  Ukely  to  advance 
their  attainment.     The  attitudes  of  cus tody-mindod  and  treatment  staffs 
are  mixed  and  overlapping. 

As  treatment -oriented  professionals  entered  the  correc.tlonal  field, 
they  were  usually  appended  to  the  exis'ting  administrative  power  struc- 
ture.    The  burden  of  truth  was  on  them,   and  they  did  not;  have  sufficient 
knowledge,  experience  or  numbers  to  actually  take  charge.     As  these  pro- 
"tessional6  have  become  more  expert  in  their  knowledge.  It  has,  become  in- 
creasingly clear   that  they  have  a  great  deal  to  offer  correctional  in- 
stitutions.    But    to  expect  them 'to  greatly  influence   the  program  of  an 
institution  in  an  administratively-appended  department  solely  by  means 
of  tact,  patience,  relationship  and  sa lesmans.hip  is  uihrealis tic .  First, 
it  IS  unreal-istic  because  the  vested  interfes-ts  in  the  existing  pov^er 
structure  do  not  want^  to  relinquish  ^  their  {>cwer.     This  is  human  nature. 
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Secondly,   it  is  .unrealistic  because'the  professional  peopl^i  have  been 
too  few  in  the  staffing  ratio  to  accomplish- the  desirable  changes  through 
relationship  and  ratinnal  'appeal .     Thirdly,    the  division  of  custody,  and 
txeatment  Into  d^istinct  airainis'tta^iive  ^entities  is  artificial  and  the 
separation  of  them  has  been  archaic  and  defeating. 

After  one  accepts  that  professional  people  have  something  to  offer  - 
Corrections,   then  on^  must  also  face  the  fact  that  administrative  reor- 
ganizations will*  be  required  to,  place  the  proponents  of  new  ideas  in  - 
positions  of  sufficient  authority  to  alter   the   internal  values,  objec- 
tives and  programs.s    This  means  that  instead  bf  maintaining  the  artifi- 
cial separation  of  staff  groups,  thexe  must  be  an  amalgamation  of  admin- 
isti:ative  st-ructure  wit,h  all  staff  members   expanding  their  roles  to  inte- 
grate the  realities  cff  correctional  care  in  a  total  institutional  involve- 
munt.     Th^re  cg,n  no  lqng^eV^t)e  'rival  departments,'  each  of  whicji  is  supposed 
to  servo  specialized  jleeds  of  the  inmates,  *         ^  .  "  ^ 

There   is  a  need  for  the 'development  of  a  common  commitment  sub- 
scribed to  t)y  administrators,  program  operators  and  researchers.  The 
gap  between  administrator  and  treater  could  bje  sub*stantial  ly  lessened  , 
if  management  committed  itself  to  specific   treatment  strategies*  whiQh 
Would  t?e^  given  adequate  tests  and  if  it  shared  program  decisions  with 
treatment  personnel.     The  gap  be.tween  administ^rator  and  resea^rcher  .co'uld  , 
be,  narrowed  through  the  adoption  of  a. common  frame  of  reference  as  to 
the  role  of  evaluation  in  the  total  management   process.     The  gap  between 
treaters  and  researchers  could  be  lessened   through  mutual  commitment  to 
the  goal  of  improving  treatment  by.  evaluation,     Trea^tment  personnel  would* 
be  called  upon  to  enter  a.ctively  into  the  evaluat  ion  "process  and  would 

be  seen  as   ind i^pensable* cp"l laborators  in  research* 
>•         -      »  * 

To  r^vi.taiize  corr.ectional  administration  in   the  team  approach  it 
IS  necessary  to  categorize  thj  stajf  according  to  broad  program^unc- 

tions  instead  of  the  positions  occupied  in  the  usual  table  of  organiza- 
tion.    Thus,  groups  of  'staff  working  in  a  unity  of  an  institution  will-' 
collectively  be  g,iven  responsibility  for  guiding,   disciplining*  and  train- 
ing inmates,  rather  than  sharply  separating  these   functions  ^between  coun- 
belors,   guards,  and  teachers,  ^  Tliis  model*  of  functional  collaboration 
assumes  that  whatever  the  worker's  spec^ial   skills  or  major  responsibili- - 

.  Ly,  he  wi^I  1  dc'Vote  some  time  and  energy*  to   the  performance  of  other  func- 
tioass     Treatment  personnel  will  participate  in  the  collection  and  ana- 
lysis of  research  data,   researchers ^wll 1  be* involved  in  program  planning 
and  in  direct'  contact  with  off<^nders»,      ,  -  *  ; 

Offender:  advisory  groups create  a  more  significant  role  for'  offend- 
ers and  rank-andr  f  il  e  staff.    Teams  of  staff, a?td  offenders.can.be  jas- 
higned  r;espdnsibil  ities   for  program  planning,    implementation,   and  assess- 
ment .  , ,  .     ^  *  '  •  "  . 

Such  sharing  of  experience.^'  wil  1  broaden  the  perspectives  of  ,sta^ff 
members    commiinicato  (he  interdependence  of  the  institution's  various* 
tunctionb  anc}  roicb,   and  (.'ncourage  the  development  of  copnon  goals  and 
expectations. 
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Conclusion 

* 

Primary  benefits  from  total  institutional  treatment  of  the. public 
offender  lie  in  sociologic,   psychologic  and  economic  areas.  Sociologi- 
cally, we  have  temporarily  removed  a  destructive  unit  from  society,  to 
later  replace  that  unit  with  a  positive,  contributiag ,  productive.' unit . 
Psychologically,  society  learns  to  accept  its  responsibilities  and  learns 
*  that  it  does  in  fact 'have  the  ability  to  implement  telearning  systems 
which  may  result  in  a  significant  reshaping  of  deviant  behavior.  The 
individual  in  turn  develops  a  new  positive  self -concept,  together  withe 
the  jconfidence  that  he  can  achieve  desired  rewards  through  appropriate* 
social  behavior.    Economically,    there  is  a  direct  dollar  and  cents  sav- 
ings . .  Each  time  an  individual  can  be  returned  to  society  as  a  produc- 
tive member,  vPe  save  the  costs  of  possible  return  to  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system  as  well  as  gaining  from  his  contribution  to  the  tax"  base.      -  , 
Additionally,  an  early  return  to  society  as  a  function  of  rapid  acquisi- 
tion of  desired' behaviors  contributes  to  cost  savings  in  the  institutions. 

Wherever  one  looks,  one  can  see  evidence  of  the  readiness  for  change, 
an  acceptance  of  the  new  and  a  milieu  that  permits  our  hopes  and  dreams 
to  becoqie  tangible  realities  in  the  form  of  total  treatment  programs. 
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INVOLVEMENT 'AND  STRATEGIES  ^  FOR  0RGAN;[ZATL0NAL  CHANG^: 


J\  E.  Br^nt       •      ^  " 
Federal  Youth  Center  *•  . 

.  J        .  ^         .    'Englewood,  Colorado', 

Whether  or  not'a  program  flies  is  o^ten  a  questtpn  of  good  planning 
and  c.Ommunicatioii.    .Planning  should  always  involve  iiipple mentation',  and 
one  of  the  chief  items  in  implementation  is  staff  or  target  group  involve 
^^^ent..  Just  what  invplvement  constitutes  is  largely  a  function  of  the 
planner's  persp'ective.     For  example,  one' planner  may  see  involvement  as 
an  end  resu'lt  to  be  achieved.     Another  may  view  involvement  as  a  continr^ 
uous  phenomenon  over  which  he  is  attenipting  to  exert  some  control.  For"* 
oiir '  purposes ,  we  mighb  view  involvement  as  a  tool  for  achieving  other 
organizational  ends  jqr. goals,  in  *this  case,   the  implementation  of  the 
aduLt  basic?  education  , system  in •  your  institution. 

*'    All  ,t;hat  has^  gone  on  before  implies  that  involvement,  regardless 
of 'perspective,   is  o-rganizational ly  important.    This  is  true,  and  as: 
we  "examine  why., it  is' true,  we  can  become  aware  of  the  explanations  for 
a  vari'et^  of  ^programs  in  the  past  wtjich -have.^gone  wrong,  as  Well  as  be* 
presented  with  endless  opportunities  ifor  future  prpgram  success*     An^ or- 
ganization,  in  abstract,  ^is  a  ^et  or  network  of  roles,^  with  assaciated 
facilities;  designed  to  carrry  opt  a  specific  set  of  tasks.     As  such, 
if^  constitutes  a  system  for  doing  something^  and  ^s  with  all  systems, 

,echariges  *in  one  part  sooner  or  plater  affect  the  other  parts.   'Second,  the 
orgatiizational  task  is  ultimately  carried  gut.  by  people,  and  people  can 
react  t©  'thing^,  unlikp  dead  salmon  in  an  organization  that  markets 

^  canned  s^almon.  Already  a'*setof  requirements  are  upon  us ;  people*'have 
Jto  be  dealt  with  since  they  t^n  ^eact%  Locked  together  in  interdepen- 
dent sub-groups,  people  have  to  h^ve  r^eiationships^  with  each  other  so  ■ 

^that  the  work'*  can  ^ge't  cione  with  as  \ittle  fuss  as  pdssiblfe.  For  exam,-; 
pie,   education  muist  dep^end  on^  the  parole  'secXlon  to  feed  pe'ople  into  its 

.program  and  to  monitot  their  progress.  \*AdditLonal  ly ,  they  depend,  on^  ' 
cust^edi-al  forces*  to  delivery  bodies  to^/be  t^light,   and  to  ^help"  ra^i^i^f  aili, 

.discipline.     *      o         ,        .  *  '         t       .  *  --^^  ^ 

'  • 

^    ^  *To   fujth'^r  complicate  matte^rp,   people*  can  not  *  onl^^  react  to  ^otgani- 
zatignal  dfecis-ions  and  conditions,  bu^  they  ^^of ten  have  personal  goajs 
which^  are*  not  .pT^cessarily  those  of  th^ 'organization. '  The  organizational 
goal^in  'correctioi^3  is  to  nmke  it  po^^ible«*jEor  ^  perso;:i  to  iTlve  legally 
^nd  wetll  on  the  outs^ide/thfough  providing-a  set*  of  adaptive  skills  and" 
expe  f  lences  ,^  9f  which  educat'iori  is,  one,  ^  ^  ^  \  ^      *  ' 

»^   'Thus,*:jWho^^g^ts  involved,  tp^  manner  of  his  i^^nvolvement.^  anej  the  use^ 
of 'in^VorvemeVft  as  a  t^ool  for  achieving  endq  \becQme\ona  of,^  tne  •^eatest 
sets  'of^' cpnsridaratipns  in  fflaniTing  ari^  program.    Whether  of  not  ttie^tar- 
^et*  grqOp  is, , actually  getti^ng  i.nto\t'hos§  things  v^e  want  them  t6  ls;vit'kl\ 
So  is'^the  fnarfner  of  involyemerft.    .For  e^^mple,*  if  we  conceptualize  in-->  , 
volverneat\as  'a  continuuitt,  -aire, p^'opVe  al^ena^ed  ot  conrtmitted,-  as  ppp.oaite 
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.  ends  of  the  contlintlum/   Ho^/  shall  we  invo'l^^e  pfleof^Ie  in  program  innova- » 
•      .tion?    .Left  to  their  ow,n.  devices*,  \t  is*ea3cy  for  correctiona}.  staffs^  to  ' 
continue  to  perpetuate  t l^eir  ^own ,private^  tariith  about  what  needs  to  be 
doae.     In  this  f ashion,,  .&h'e'^same  faults  c*ian  fee  perpetuated,^  though, the  \ 
.  effort  to  change  is  very 'great*  /  Basic  assump^tions  remain  unoKil leng^dr, 
Newcome^^s  with  freah  •  ^p[5roaches '  are  of  ten  low  in^.status,  and  'not  in  a  \ 
^Rosition 'to.reallj  be  heard  or  to  innovate*  on  a  large  scale  before  be*^       *  v 
coming  ,^s.c^CLali2;ed  into 'the  organiz^t  ion '     way  of  viewing^*  things>  ,It^is  V";. 
a;case-D'f  not  being  »abie  to  s^e  the  forest  for  the^  tteesv ;  I^Voi'ye^  wtth  ".^^ 
ttte  raore^  objective  views  ot^ outsiders /corirectionaT  Staff s\are*oh4ll^'n^'e^d.^.^  .  •* 
And  *for  eaph  case  of.  n^vete  aicyuntejred  dealing  with  outsfffers",  Uie  '!/ v^" 

val\Ie  of  having  basic  -assump talons  cfbaUerig'ed  more  than<offsets  any  naiv-ei-^'-^^  * 

,As  wirh  Dhis  program^.,  fhe  Bureau  oj:  Prison^  i^  aow  ^co'fnntLtte^  'toj^a^* 
long*  term  effort  that 'Seriously  a.l*ter^.  it,    previous  Qourse/t^f  ^ct'^Sn-... 
.Ther^haVe  been  even, the   side  behe^rts' of  introducing"*  the  ^systejni '^an-"* 
^  ^  ctipt   du  ^an  ^entire  bureaucracy  and  heighteni/ig 'a^arene^s^,  ,  ^nVoIvenien^  ^  1 5* 
'   important..  ..Remember  that?.-'    I'he  rea'^SQn's.  why'^  a^e  e^idless,  as  ard -the*  £f ' 
'    'fects.  \  '     '  >     .       .  •  "  ^    -  '  ,^    V  ;\...  •    •     ;  \\ 

Involvement  implies   interaction  betweep  *peoplf^%  'The.g^opie  Int^^r-*;        »  -J* 
^^  acting  .not  only*  react  arfd  pps.ae^s*  Individual  goB^le  ^,,but*^  th"^*'do'^5icH^^  '  ;  . 

cjj{5y  tHe  3.ame' statuses' irt  the  oj^ganlz^tion/or  in  th'fe'  c^Wuni^s  ^at  labge.     ^  * 
Jhe  importance  of  this  is  that  along  with  status,  tfvere  goes^" ^  certaSpr'        \  \ 
•Qut\ook  pomraon  to^  people   in  'th^t   status.     Particularly  within  the^con;^ 
^  text^Q£,  the  organization^  there  ma>  be  certai^n 'privileges*  or  rights  ;thafe  ^ 
,  are.  unec^ually  allocated  among-participarftis.     Thus,  vhetber  ^  ^pa-r l^icdpant  ^  - 

is  a  taabl[ierfpr  "prin^i^pa  1 :  gr  -warden  or  o.fficer  ,will  rn^e  a  (5iffer*en<;^  in  ^  * 
the  jjatt'ern  o f"  interact ic^n  that  develops.     Interai^tion  can*  be  too  high  \  ; 

---'^Tbr  certain  purposes,   as   in  the  casr&  where  the'"" teacher  C;an  never  g^^t  a^  ^ 
jTiometVt  laway  fc^r  planning   time.     When  this  occurs,  l?he  individual  ^fTect'^  ^ 
ed  often  exj^eriences  a  loss  of  autonomy    while  the  orgaryLzat  ion '  g  pxob-^'  , 
lem  is  a  def  Icgti^on  »of  'goals  .    Isfiere   interaction  is.tqo  lowj    the  irtdi-**  ^*  . 
vlduat's  problem  is  ci*ijomie  or  normlessness,   there  i'^  n©  group  trox^  whi.ch*         ^  '* 
'he'can  get -guidel  ines  ,  for  behavior;*  while  the  organisation's  prpblem  \ 
is  ^lowered  participation  or  apathy.     If  interaction  is  ^unspabie',   tl\en  *    f .  *  ^  ' 
the  individual's  probTem  is  disbr ie^tation ,  while  the  org^anizati<>nal 
*Pirohlem  is'  a'  tendency  to   factionalism  or  cliqu^  development.  <^  '        ,  «'      ^   ^  ' 

In  thro  situatioin  where  one  is  about   to  implement  a  progif'am  it'is  ,  '-^ 

,r)ecessary  to  consider  car*efully  (a)  WHO  will  be'  interacti,hg"  and\how  com-  \ 
,{!>atible-^their  roles  and  personalities  are  for*  tjii's  situation,  "tod  (b)  ' 
"Ihe  IJATE  of  intc^ract ion,    too  high,-.toD  low, or  unstable.',   'Returning  a-   >   '    *     ,  - 
^ain  to*  oar  central  {^icturo,  of  tVid^organizat ion  with  \%s  *int ezcf0V9h,dcnt       "  .  ^ 

'  sub-un^ts,  you  'can'sde  how*  the  I'e lat j.oftships  "between  u'pits  can  l^e  torn  ^ 
^supdfei  by- otlierwi'^e'  invisible,  factors  such  as  these. '''^    .  ^ '*\  .  - 

*  the^'Ch^ange  Cant^^xV:     Involvement,  as  a  Goal  to  be  Achieved 

J.        ^  *  *  *  r ' 

'  Ro1)et>t  Wtight  (i97t))  has  used  the'teirm^  "organizational  physiologist" 
/to  descT-it)e  a'mah' whose 'rol^e   it*  is.  to  look  at  the  organization's  ^  funttioning. 

.     ,  -  'V  <    •  ■  \ 
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Wright  suggest  that  we  look  at  the  corfwoi;:at£^  body  in  sickness  'and«lil    "  , 
health*, 'with  a  vieC7  to  its  overall  tunctioning.     T!)rt&  ^mport  ant*  poijnt 
here  is  that  Weight  obviously  sees  sipk  and  "w^Il"  organt^a'tigns,  and 
organizational  diseases  arid  patbolygy*    the  Hn^lo^y  is  ,a  useful,  one;,  and  , 
*suits  our  purposes  here  /    . '         ^  .  '     ■  >  ' '  *  ,  ^ 

We  want,  in  innovating  programs to  JLook  at.  the-  organization  as  a 
body,  subject  to  pathology  ^and  •ma.lfunct ion^f rottf  cetta^in "kinds* of  "iKL-^ 
nesses."    The  system  approach  takes  ^this^  dire.(^<:ly\j.til:o  aacount,  ex^min-  ' 
.ing  closely  the  effects  thtbughoiit  the  systenv  bpdy'«of  the  thirV&s  v^'do- * 
'to  it.     Just  as  cigarette  smb^ing  may  ^seriou'sly^  af  fj^-j:  t  -  the  ^  lung  s^,  so** 
certain  changes  in  organiz^ational  progr4niniing  may  affect  'its  functioning. 

One  of  the  features  of  .that '  organizational^  body        'inertia 'or  re-- • 

distance.     You  wil*l  encounter  it^  when*  you"  begin  *'to  program  and  ,  implement . 

It. will  rear  its  '  he^d.  in  >^^rious  forms!     As/the  ,physioJogi,s*t  ,'*.yoa°  will^  > 

wa»nt  to  be.^  the  lookgut  for  effects  that  are  Ij-Uely  to^*  occur  .*  Tnno- 

,vation  ib  no^t  always  smGbth.    .Problems  are  1  ike ly,'^^  fo '  cb/ne  from  two  ma- 

^'jor' areas:     (1)   th<e  system  you  have  designed  is,  f^aulty  'and^  t^ug^ 'ftaVe  to  • 

be  worked  out  o^  it,  afid  (2)  people  who  muVt.  implement  the  systre^n  may  be 

jresislnve.  ^    .  . 

*^  ^  -  •  .  •  '  *  •  ,        *  \  " 

;  ,  '       ^     •  ^  v>  •    '  '  ^ 

There^  are  as  ^ many  reasons  foj*  people        resist,       there  are- pt^ople, 
but  mpst'o^f  their  complaints  will  jcome  because  your  prro^ram  o,a.uses  a 

, threat  to  their  status^  or  self-concepts .  *-^For  exa^hple ,  dne  t?ureau'craey 
l^ecently  pushed  the  "learr\rng  by  objectives"  approach,  requiring  arv,  al- 
ternation of  the  uSual  te'^ching  3tyle,C    The  igrogVam  utili^^d  behavior 
modification  techniques^  and  al§o  Had  a  ^ystero  'df-  r^var(is,  j^^in  the  form 
of  prcrmotlons,   tji  afct  as 'inducements  . '   Actually ;  - tt-'wal^*  naJvc  to  believe 

,that  mQne>y  itself  would  be  adequate'  indu^cement^  '  V^at  developed' was  a 
dt^e'p* 'schism  in '^the  stiff'f'.     t31der  teachers  resis'^ed  the- neV»'m^tH(JcI,  l^rge- 

-  ly^  because  tKey  were  urjfamiliar  with  -it '.and,* thus"^,  .  felf/'tyire atene^.'  NeW,*  ' 
^nd  youngeiT  teacher  we  re  f  Smiliat*.»;lth  the  new  techniques' .  and  .immediate-, 
ly  b'egan  to  implement  them\  Very  quickly "It 'ddvelopBd  "th'a-t  the. younger 
teaehars  ,wei:e  gejt'iting'  the  'lipn^s  shar^  of  both*  opportunities^  at\d  promo-^  • 
tio^^.  '  A;^sta.ff  schism' developed  that  has  Endured  'for  two  years  aftTd  as 'of 
this  {;ri6ing  has, not *been  healed.  '   ^     T' .  '  '  •  '       /     '  %, 

'  V-       Re^iptance  Tiay,  of .  poyrse    also  oc;:ur  for  strictly  econopxc  and  .".^ 
,  union  ^typ^s  of  Gonsi^dferatioAs',   or  ' for  emotioaal-gersohalrity  reasoos"  ''bt* 
ten  the  latter  is- a '  matter  of  degree*  mo  r^e  than  a;  strict  ly,  <jua  1-1  Mtrive,* 
difference.     One  source  of  reii^tance  that  can  tieariy ,  always,  bd"  managed  ' 
is  .thfe  resi'startc'e  'occurring  .because  people  do  not;  understand  thre'new 
changes,  r.  ^his  is  a  function  of  the  wfllingnesS'  of  planners  tcf ;  communi- " 
cate  clearly 'and  .simply  and  hone ^"t ly,  witi) , the  target  group,     kti  immedi- 
ate and'  sympathetic  ear^*can.  also  be  of  tremendous  her^* 

Ecigar  Wil  li-ajt)S  "•(1970)   has'set  forth  as  effective  a  set  of  principles 
^for  overcorping  resistance  to, change  as  l.have  yet  seen.     Wil^i^s  points 
our  attention  to  the  social  system  of  existing  relationships  and  cau- 
Hons  us  to  recognize?  the  extent  to  which  we  will  be  disrupting'  same,. 
Tlie  effects  of  new- organisational;^  relat ionships  to  becom<?  us^ed  "to  can  be 
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^  very-disoraent^.xig.  *  Pj^^opl^  need  .ttb  .Be,  tHbroug&ly  appfis-ed  of  what -is  ^o-* 
.ing  on.  The  *new  p^ttrerns^ h**avj2i  to '  l^e  made  ?c4e^y  and  new.  rejspotiVes  encQur- 
;agedV  'Wllliamj^^  goes'on:  *  •  ' '-^  .    •  ,  ^ 

^.  .     ^  W.e  .are  quite  iJ^W^ing'-tp  ask  -thenj  to  a^c^ept 'the  new,  but  'fail    '^^^^^  \  ' 
\,  ^  *  tb^spi*rfd;^Tfough  tim^  ity^Vi^  t^i  %%t  t:he  old.  . 

.•  '    Having  leartted  tp  rxfo  ^^cbathing*"oae  wayVc^f  * 

^     •    cuit  to^  learn the  liew^  fife  tjiod,, -approach ,  or  techniques  .  'This 
'/'set**'  or*  behavior  p'at te'rh  '-j^ers^sts  aii4  ^^"^Plic'^tes  leaVo- 

"People*  s-haAld- hay^  the  def fcien-cie-s  of  'th$  pres'fent  system  pointed  qpt,^ 
^and«  the  rationale  for.  accepting  a  new  set  df- arrangements- explained.  ' 

el-ariEy  ^further ,  we  mpst  r-edefi-ne  wb'at  we  are  all-abojut  ine^s-uch  a  way 
JitljaC^  the' previous  way$  .^ire  ^bviou^Ly- no  lojiger,.ap{5licabde. 

Hilltam^ '.point s  oyf-as  "iao3C  duthots "do ,  that ^  the<^-g roup  itself  is  pf- 
•ten  thi:'  e^ffefctive  vetilclje  for  change,      \  ^     '     '  ' 

.    'When  a  group  and  its  varrous  subgroups  have  harmonious  r^lation- 

.'ships^  and  well -understood  objective's  and**  goals,  the'group*  i,t- 
*  self  feay  become  the  prime  mover  in  getting  a'change  effected^ 
'     l['Wi.;iiams,   1970)V'  ■    .      .  "     ,      •  .  ^ 

Pften,^  io  this  Context,  it  Vs  good  to.  use  the  time  honored  strategy  of 
boring  'from  within;,  planting  '  the  seed^/for  change  within 'the  gfoup .  itsglf 
and.  promoting  ijt  so^fchat  the  -group  itself  asks,  for  cViange.  /Another  re-, 
gala^^method  'ishould  be  td- carefully  consider  .thfe  group '  s  \nprrtis,  and  in- 
terests^.   "Groups  usually  exert  pressure*  on  their  , extreme  members'to  con- 
form, thus  iTt^ducing*  th^'^need  for  other' types  of  adminis  tra^t  ive  actions.  . 
This  seems  to  hold  even, where  the  ^roup  has,  a  respected  but  cautious 
Ii?ader  who  is  trying,  to  proVe'ct  the  group's  image.     According  to'Williams 
(1^70):  ^  .  '  "      ^  ^  - 

,         Recent  research  show^  that  when, a  decision  involves  some  risk 
to  all  Wmbers  of  a  group,  t-he  group*  as  a  whole*  is"'more^  will,- 
.»  "  .  ^ing  to  venture  into  "change- than^  is*'  Ehie  individual  leader  of  •  ,  \«  '  ' 
->      th^t  gjoup4^'    Tbe,  leader*' s*-5enB@  of  re^potTSiSj.l'^ity- malces' him 
,  f'autious  and  the  group\itself  i^ 'mgre  willing  tq  take'tK^        •  ^* 
"  ri-sk      ✓      .  .  The*  reluctance  tc  as,aume 'rfsks  represents  .ojie 
^  '  £ff^  C^V  majt5rr  obstacles  .that  ve  mtist  contand  ^witH  ifn,  de aiding  ' 
•   *  with  *individir5Cl'  managers . '  .   v  '       **•  \      "   -  .  ' 

-'In  the'"^vriter  s  eitper^iehce*'' addirt iqn'aL  aid  in  implementation  d^n  be* 
head  by  being  «ble  .to' better  undetsLand  the^natyre  o£ 'p^gtler  Ln* organtza-'^ 
lioni|.  ^^J^ost  oftea,-  it  can  be  obse'rv^d  to  rest  .among 'shift ingN.coalitions. 
of  people  in-  var^iouS  r.oles  .  ^  .It^*  seldom  res ts*- in^'one  f(!gure  or  4noriolith./ \ 
Watrh  caifefully  tKe -major  interests  'to  be  se-rveti'  by  ^our -progtam. along 
with  the*  delcfierious  e'f.fpe.t§  it-w.ill  have '^on^oth.^rs .    jfhese  i^ss'yes  will 
form  the  basis  for  t|ie  Coalitions  tha*t  develop and.'' can  often*  bi^  pr^% 
dieted  in  advance.   ,  '  ' / 
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s/,  Summary  - 

Involvement  can  mean  an  end  in  itselJf,  a  variable  tt>  be  controlled,. 
5?:, a  tool  for  use.     In  alL  three  ways  it  is  a5  vital  importance  to  any 
^^^rogram's  implemantation*     By  *  recognizing  ,  that  the  organiz.ation  is  es- 
"•«entlariy^  a  network  of  roles*  carried  out  by  people  in  interdependent  re- 
*  lation^shipg,^  \je  c?.an ^effectively  plan  and  .communicate  prag.ram^  that,  sjioald 
not  be  hampjered  unnecessarily.     The  success  of  achieving,  iwolvement  as 
a  goal  may  "turn  on  how  we  plan  to  overcome'  the  disease  of  ''resistance" 
' \Uf  tjie  corpoVate/b6dy.  ^  We  must  "provide  a  rationale  f€)r  leaving  tfie'  old 
as^well  as'.Eor  accepting  thife  new  actions.' 'We  must'  be  sympathetic  to  the 
problems  of  those' l?ein^  changed.    We  tnust '  make  the  new  relationships 
.    and  objectives     com'patibl^e  ones  that  the  worker^  or  students  can  iden- 
'tify  with  and  find  useful.  .Always,  we  musjt  know  our  groups  socially,  so 
that  t^ieir  interests  may  be  effectively  used  in  their  own  behalf  to  form 
effective  coalitions.    cGood  Luck!    "  '  >a 
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^Statement  of' the  Probletfi 

The  need  foj:  h^'w  personnel  orientation'  and  fCr.  regular^  staff ^  in 
service  training  "is  so  apf^arent-,  that  the  general  practices  of  many  cor- 
rectional education  systems,  to  effect  a  practical,  worthwhile  program  in 
these  areas  are  eviden^jefe  of  administrative  failures  sraA  shortsighted- 
ness.    It  does  no,t  make  too  much  dif f ^rence'-^whether  tjie  individual  school 
system  dl:  institution  uqder  observation*  is  located 
setting  or  in  a  depressed,   rural  area;  it  makes  li 
teachers  involved  ^re  ^ell  paid  or  poorly  paid;  i 
quence  if  the  majbrity  of  the  students  are  highl 

ieg§-*6ound  -seniors,  orminority  group,   foreign-born  kindergarteners.  The 
iact  of  t^ecQiatter  is  that  most  of  the  personnel  who  will  be  "working  in 
'thesp  varied  settings  and  situations  will  approach  their  responsibili- * 
*ties  wi.th  varying  (legree,s  of  apprehetisiveness  and  uncertainty.  Further- 
more, once  these  iifstrtictors  have  gained  experience  in  their  school  sys- | 
tems ,  there  vill  be  a  continuous  need  to  stimulate,  encourage,  and  re- 
tain them.     The*  alert  administrator  realizes  that  the  "experienced" 
staff  member  who  is  starting  to  utilize  last  yearns  lesson  plans  ^tieeds 
just  aj5  mu<2h  attention  as  the  fearftfl  substitute  who  appears  for' his 
opening  •day*''asslghment . 


^  Obstacles  to  Correctional  Education 

,    "Thi^  need  to  assist  staff  in  gaining  ips'i^ 
been  especially  critical  in  correctional jwot' 
.nel^  who  are  members  of  an  institutional  ed 
task  of  dealing  with  the  school  f ailores/O^ "ot 

working  with  delinquent,  often  times  hostile,  "reluct ant" * l^^rners •  (id 
cational  administrators*  have  had  to  cop^  with  the  problem^dr' recruiting, 
training,  *and  retaining  instructors  in'schodl  programs  wln^ch  did  notj  of- 
fer as  attractive  remuneration  as  surrounding  "norma l*>^schQol  systems 
did.     The  insecurities  fostered  by  working  with  poorly  motivated,  emo- 
tionally disturbed  adolescents  have  made  it  mandatpry  for  supervisors 
to  focus  upon  staff  orientation  and  in-service  training,  since  most  of 
the  current  teacher-y training  institutions  spend  little  time  on  how  to 
cope  with  offenders  of  this  kind.     Furthermore,   too  many  of  the  teachers 
who  appear  on  the  scene  to  work  with  these  culturally  depresed,  troubled 
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yODths  are  from  middle  class  backgrounds  and  have  little  understanding 
6f  the  mo tivations ,  experiences,  or  aspirations  of  these  stud.ents.  ^ 

A  further  complicating  issue  is  that  in  most  facilities  dealing 
with  delinquent  youth,  there  is  usually  a  serious  hiatus  between  treat^ 
ment  personnel  ( teachers7~^ocial  workers)  and  custodial  personnel  (guards) 
Since  the  treatment  staff  is  usually  outnumbered,  the  authoritarian  at- 
mosphere of  most  institutions  in  which  correctional  educational  programs 
are  to  be  found  makes  for  increased  insecurities  on  the  %part  of  the  teach- 
ers.    Many  of  the  treatment  personnel  do  not  help  when,  they  .assume  a  con- 
descending, "I-m  the  professional"  attitude  and  think  that,  their  tota-l 
obligation  is  to  solely  assist  the  inma^te.     The  oustodial^arm  of  the  fa- 
cility feels  bur<Jened  with'  the  responsibility' of  cfbnfinement  ratjier  than 
correction  since 'little,  credit  is  given  them  for  rghabilltat ion^  but  much 
woe  can  be  heaped  upon  them  should  an.  offender  depart  prematurely.  The* 
treatment  staff  is" concerned , with  a  long-Tange  outlook'  of  reformation, 
while  the ' custodial  branch  too  often  is   concerned  about  the  safekeeping 
of  its  .ch^rges  during  each  eight-^iour  tour  of'duty.  Bot4i''apprdaches 
need  to  ,be  modified  and  made  more  realistic.     Fortunately  some  rapid 
strid'e's  in  this  area  have  been  made,  in  recent  y-ears  .  .* 


Proper  Orientation  Procedure  ^  ,    ,    .  «       •  .  * 

The  basic  approaches  and  ingredients  of  a  good',  sensible  orienta- 
tion program  and  in-service  training  .plan  are  common  to  all -school  set- 
. tings,  as  mentioned  befo^re.     Let  us  firs,t  turn  attention  to  proper  ori-* 
entation  p^rocedurea.  '         ,  ' 

<« 

Kimbal  Wiles  (1.952)  outlines  the  need  for  such  a  program.     He  states 
that  one  of-  the  first  responsibilities  of  a  supervisor  to  a' new  employee 
is  to  make  him  feel  that  he  is  wantad.    Too  often  new  teachers  get  the 
.feeling  that  no  one  cares  whether  they  are  on  the  job  or  not.     Making  a 
new  teacher  welcome  involves  s^pecific^nthings  arid  specific  steps; 

a.  Have  the  supervisor  or  teacher-commi.ttee  'contact  the  new- 
comer long  before  his  actual  teaching  assignment 'begins . 
A  brief  note  of  welcome  could  dc^a  lot  to  bolster  morale- 
of  the  new,   apprehensive  teacher.  .  If  the  new  teacher  is 
coming  from  out  of  town,  sugge stioi[is  should  be  made  con- 
cerning suitable  housing  (outside  of  the  institution,  if 
*this  is   to  be  his  teaching  setting)  for  his  length  of 
stay*         *  .  '  ^  ' 

b.  All  pertinent  and  up-to-date  rnformatibn  about  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  will  teach  should  be  tendered  to  him 
^n  the  form^of  local  newspapers^  teaching  kits,  and  per- 
sonal notes.     The^  institutional  conununity  usuklly  will 
have^  many  materials  which  should  be  offered  in  addition 
to  the  surrounding  neighborhood  data.  ^ 

c*  .Conditions  of  employment,  salary,  pensions,  hours,  and 

legal  responsibility  should  be  carefully  discussed  between 
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the  sup^ervisar  and  the  new  teacher.    This  is  especially  .im- 
portant in  ^n  institutional  setting  because  of  tYce  legal 
complications  of  inmates'   rights,  cot\crab'and ,  ahd  res£tic- 
tions. 

The  new  teacher's  dut'ies  (academic,  administrative and 
social)  should  be  carefully  'explai'ned  te  him  so 'as  pp-let 
him  know  what  is  expected.     *  . 

A  pre-school  conference  should  be  ^utilized*  to  allow  the  '  • 
perspectivef'  teacher  to  meet  the  other  raembefs*  of  the  fa-^  ^'^•^ 
culty  and  institutional  staff.     This  should  be  ^conducted  ■ 
in  an  informal -fashion,  and  the  newcpmer  shoi^ld  definite- 
ly be  introduced  to  the  maihtenaince  men,  ^  the  guidance^ 
counselor,   the  ,"scI;io€)l  clerks,   and  the  Gorrex:tion^l'  force, 
^as,  well  as  oth^r' spec'ialis ts  to- .whom  he  might^  turn  for  '  ^ 
help  in  special  problems  which  arise  during  the  School 
year  .     To  this*  end.  it  has  been  suggested  that*.trhe  t-each-  ^ 
er  spend  more  time  ^right  In  the, cell  blocks,  m^StS  hallsV 
workshcV's)   so  t;hat.*he"^can  learrv  something,  oS  .the.  other 
staff  members     res^onsibf lity  and' can  view'the  bffend'er* 
at  his  worst  as  w^li  as  at  his  best  in  settings  other  ^ 
than  .an"  interesting,  claSs'room.  ,       '  •  ^  ' 

All  cumulative  "records  and  repor-ts  concerning '  the  pup  Lis  •  ' 
in"  class  should  l5'e  mkde  available^,  for  his  gtrutip^ ^rrd 
tieax:hers  anS  oth'ei'''''st  aff  members  who  are  familiar  with 
specific -proi^lem  cases  in  his.  class  should  be  avai liable 
for  conferences  with  him.  *  *      -  '  '  \  >  A  ' 

.  ATI*  reco  and  jrepotts  which  must'  be  kept  by  the  teacher 
sjhould  be  explained  by  ciCher  an  jassigne*d , teacher ,  or  b^.* 
pne  of  the  supervisors^  .\    \,    .       '    '     -     ^  ' 

The  hardware  a^nd  software  to  be  used  during^  the  coming  »  * 
term  sho.uld  be  placed  in  the  new  teacher  *  s  hands  as  soon 
as  possible  to  aff  ord  ,him  the  opportunity  to  ac^qu,aint  him- 
self with  th^m.     As  soon  as  feasible,  permit  the  new  teach- 
er to'  order  supplementary  material  with  which  he  is  famil- 
«  iar.  ^  .  - 

Try  to  get  the  new  teacher  working  with  other  staff  members 
in  cpmi][iittees  on  real  problems  concerned  with  policy,  *pro-  , 
ceduresr  'and  programming.     Be^sure  that  he  is  ^ssigne<J  to  a 
Committee  ^in'which  his  potential  may  be  realized.  » 

Engage*  the  neycomer  in  the  school"  s  intenvis'itation  ^grogr'am, 
and  *be  sure  to  point  out  to  him  that  the  school  hopes  he 
wili  be  able  to  contribute -new  approaches  to  the-procedur es . 

Arrange  to  have  demonstrations  ty  the  supervisors  or  spe- 
cialists iiv  various  subject  matter  fields. 
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Have  -^hort,  informal  observations  by  the  supervisor  and 
stress  the  ptositLve,  concrete  results  that  the  newcomer 
has  obtained  in  his  teaching. 


New..TeacHer  t)bli'gatiot>s  *  ^  \'  : 

•  *    -The  responsibility  fpr  an  effective  oxientation  progi'ara^ does  not 
lie'>entirely  wrth  the  schQol.  administrator.     Tlie  new  teacfher  has  some 
obxligations  as  well.     Although  the  suggestions  of,  Edward'G.  Olsen.  (1954). 
pertain  to  Community  school  setting'sj   the  prospective  teacher  J.a  an  in- 
stitutional  sefting  earn  adapl  and  ytiiize '  thenr  as /weH^^---''''^ 

♦  "  /  •     '  :  /  ^  .  • 

•  a.  *  §tudy- the  correctional'  setting  and  community ^/^>^  ♦  its 

mores  and  custdms,   factions,  and  cleavagee^^^i^ds  ^nd- 
values".    .    .  leaders  and^ "cau§esi^ 

'b.^^^Make  a.  *wide  variety  6 f  sj&^Tij^l .  contacts  with  people-^of  ;dif- 
,     .    .    fe'ffent  ages,   races  ,  ^ja-^ionalLties", • -classes ,  political  and 

r^ligioti&  be^-iefs   .  \'    .  help- lessen  tke  social  di^ffefence  • 
between  teachers  and  other*  occupational  groaps,  • 

♦  c,   -Become  acquainted  with  community  •  agencies  and '  their*  lead- 
ers, arfd  demonstrate  your  iait exes f  in*  cooperating  with  "  . 
^  .  th^m/":  .  '  ^     ,  '    •    •        ;  *  ^  " 

/  ,         t       '  '  '    '  ^  . "  '    '         '  ' '  '  *  ' 

/4  Vd.  .Atte'nd  pi>blic  raeetiiTgs  in  the  Community,  talk  wrtb\ people,'  . 

introduce  yourself,*  express  yOur  appreciation  ^of  >what  ^ 

*  ^V.     .  others  do  for*  community  welfare;  «t>  ,  ' 

-    .  e.  Participate,  with^others  in  studying  connnunity  needs  and  at- 

-  tacking  community-  problems  .•  .   .  *be  more  interested  in  help^ 

^  ^  ing  groups  fi)rmulate  and  'achieve  civic  pbrposes  than  in  se'- 

•  curing  personal  or  institutional  publicity. 

-  ^    .  •*  — 

f.-   Become  .We  1-1- versed  in- 'techniques  of  scient  if  ic  .thinking  .    .  . 

•  "      '       remain  objective.  •  ^' 


Guidelines  for  In-Sei;vi?ce  Education 

r 

Concomitant  with  thu  responsibility  of  initiating^  a  "practical  orien- 
tation program  for  neVcomors  is  the  administrator's  ofeligatiori  to  encour-^ 
agtj  staff  to  pai;'ticipate  in  a  present  in-service-  training  program.  'Morphet 
(1967)  merttions  the  need  to  reorganize  and»  improve  college  'and- university 
programs  of  ^teacher  preparation.     He  states  that  both  college  a^nd^publifT 
school  authorities  have  been  studying  the  teacher ' education  program  in 
institutions  for  higher   learning  with,  the  idea'thafc  improvements  in  the 
teacfher  prepar^ition  cdrriculum  can  and  shoi?ld  result  in  better  prepared 
teachers".     He  omjthasizcs,  however,    that  regardless  of  the  excellence  of 
the  work  in  teacher  education  institutions,  eyery  school  system  needs  a 
good  in-service  program  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  and  ^.training  pro- 
grams. 
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Parker  has  presented  a  number  of  guidelines  for  in-service  educa- 
tion.,  There  is  general  expectation  in  the  community  and  in  the  correc- 
tional setting  that  cfie  educational  program  and  the  contributions  of 
the  staff  will  be  constantly  improved.     The  following  guidelines  are 
adopted  from  Parker.         '  .  .  '  ^ 


.*^a.     The  climate  within  the  group  should  ^e'  co;idlicive  to  build- 
ing mutual  respept,  confidence,   sup4?ort/and  creativeness . 

'b.     All  merabers^  of  die  group  are  e^couraged^  to  propose  and  dis-  * 
cuss  new  ideas,'  and /to  try  out  those  that  seem  promising. 

c.  The  fact-  that  indlviiduai  members  o£  Xhe  group  differ  is  rec-. 
ogn^zed  and  ^ach  i^  encouraged  to  make  his  contribution  in  </ 
his  own  way .  ,  '  - .        »  •  "  ' 

d.  Educator^  are  enricourag^ed.  as  indlvi-d^als  and  as  members-  of 
\  gtoupk  to  formulate  goals  and  plans  and  to  work  on  prob*- 

*  leme  that  are  meaningYai"  to  them,  '         .  ' 

e.  Proce<lures  for  moving  fjrqm  decisions  into  programs  of  ac- 
tion are  kept  as  simple  as'possible. 

« »  • 
f-    'Appropriate  ^jesources  are  identifiec/,  made/available ,  ^atid 
utilized  as  needed. 

-g-     Provisions  for  apptaisal  are . devel^<)ped  as  an  integral  as'- 
pect  'of  the  ^'lyrogram/  and  the  ^resul tV  ^e  utilized  in  ef- 
fecting improvements.  *     '  \^     ^  ,  ' 


There  pre  many  specific'  steps  and  procedures  which'have  been  sue-  . 
,cessiu.lly  utilized  in  enlightened  school  systems.     Educational  admin- 
istration m^erial  abounds  with  these  suggestions,  and  some  of  them  are: 

a.  Through  observation  and  informal  talks^  with  his.  teachers, 
the  supervisor  should  discover  the  needs  of  'each  teacher 
on  "his  staff.     Needs  will  ^vary  with  individual  differences 

of  talent,  readiness,  and  training.  ,  ^ 

b.  .  The  supervisor  should  ma^^  hi^iself  a  competerit  leader.  Be- 

fc5're  he  suggests** a  weakness,  he -should  be  abl^  to  majke  def- 
'  inite  suggestions  for ' improvement .     Therefore,  he  must  have 
"-"a  good  knowledge  of  good  teaching  technj^ques,  how  to  obtain  • 
^     .       expert 'guidance  in  special  areas. 

.c.     The  teacher  must  be  able  to  recognize  his  own  needs,  and  de- 
sire improvement.    This  cap  be  done  by  any  method  that  al- 
lows the  teacher  to  share  in  the  eValuation^of  himself  and 
the  planning  for  his  own  improvement  with  tihe  guidance  of 
his  supervisor.  v. 

d.     Should  therre  be  staff  that  are  particularly  disinterested* 
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in  implementing  a  new  field  such  as  developmental  arith- 
metic, it  may  -be  better  for  the  supervisot  ta  start  over 
with  a  few  interested,  competent  teacher^ 'with  whom  he 
will  be  assure3  of  success.  *  -  l. 

e.  Curriculum  comjHittees  of  teachers  should  be  organized  for 
allotting  time  before  the  term  begins  and  during  school 
hours  for  discussions  to  be  held  .concerned  with  improv- 
ing the  exis-ting  curriculum.    Teachers*  see  the  need  for 
constant  revisions  and  improvement  and  this  will  lead  to 

.teacher  growth.  < 

f.  Faculty  meetings,  which  include  everyone  and  which  deal 
with  total  problems,   are  valuable  for  clarifying  teacher 
'thinking  if  they  are  conducted  in  a  truly  democratic 

fashion. 

Teacher's  Should  be  encouraged  to  participate  ir)  workshops 
.     conducted  by  professional  institution's  or  by  their  own 
•faculty'.     Working 'With  other  teachers  who  are  t:onfronted 
with  similar  problems  is* invaluable .  '    ^  '    .  , 

h.     Masters  and  doctoral  candidates  should  be  'enc6uraged ^to  be 
"conceraed  with  practical  school  systemJproblem^  in^their 
s  tudies,   and  the  ^  administration*  should  do  its  "utmost  to 
cooperate  and. aid  the' candidate . 

1.    Teachers  should  attend  c'onventions  "and  professional 

meetings  with  the  blessingg  of  the  adminiistration .  They 
should  be  asked  to  report  back  to- the  rest  of  the* staff. 

j.    With  discretion  and  moderation,,  thp.  administr^itipn  shoyld 
employ  paid  consultant^  wha  are  experts  in  Vario'us' fields  ' 
to  advise  the  teachers.      -   '  .       ^    ^  '    '  ' 

k.^Th^  supervisor  "himself"  should  put  on  demonstration  les- 
sons at  times  to  show  the  faculty  new. technique .  ^ 

The  admin-stration  should  establish  apprentice  intern  train-  *'  . 
in^  for  prospective  administrators.     These  teachers  shoulfl 
work  closely  with  the  principals  'on  tasks  which  they  wij.1 
lhave  to  cope  with  later  in  their  careers i 

m.  The  administration  should  place  at  the  diSposaLof  the  fac- 
ulty current  professional  literature,  films,'  and  other  vis- 
ual aids.  ^         ^  ^  '  *  * 

Attitudes  are  important  considerations  in  the  implementing  Of  a 
sound  adult  basic  education  program.     If -a  teacher,   as  Albert  Lynd  (1953) 
describes,   pursues  further  training  f or ^ which  , he ^ feels  no  need  $imply  to 
get  a  pay  incremenCs^the  program  will  probably  be  ineffectual^,  Howfiever, 
if  the  situation  exists  ^s  Ruth  Strarng  (19533  describes,  thd  situation  * 
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IS  well  in  hand . 


Guidance  and  Correction  Through  Adult  Basic  Education 

The  great  underlying  principle  in  the   field  of  corrections  is  that 
a  large  percent  of  offender's  can  be  corrected  and  that  the  reformation 
is  the  right  of  the  offender  and  the  duty  of  society. 

Crime  is  usually  the  expression  of  a  weakness,  mental,  moral,  phy- 
sical or  a  combination  of  two  or  more  of  thera.     With  proper  knowledge  of 
the  law,  and  a  better  understanding  of  the  demands   of  society^,   the  chance 
of  crime  is  lessened.     Also,  through  increased  skill  t^iere  is  greater 
opportunity  ^  for  the  educated  ex-offender  to  find  stable,   useful  employ- 
ment, thas   facilitating  his  re-adjustment. 

Gffenders^n  institutions  range  from  the  college  graduate  to  a  high 
percentage  of  illiterates.     The  adult  basic  education  programs  of  a  cor- 
rectional institution  then  must  shoulder  the  responsibility  of  taking 
the  o^ffender  just  as  he  arrives,  with  all  his  neglected  faculties,  weak- 
nesses and  defects.     The  adult  basic  education  program  cannot  be  satis- 
fied with  merely  giving  the  offender  a  scholastic  and  vocational  educa- 
tion, but  must  bolster  him  up  iti  all  his  weak  points  for  future  desira- 
ble social  behavior. 


Aims 'of  an  itdult  Basic  Educat;idn  Program  as  it  Relates  to 
*     Social  and  Vocational  Guidance  la.  Correctional  Settings 

Adult  'Basic  Education  Guidance  in  Social  Education 
'  '  ^  — — _ 

Scfcial  education  embraces  all  those  educational  a^'ctivities  whose" 
major  purposes  are  t6  revise  attitudes  toward  social  institutions  and 
the  individual's  relationship  to  them,   and  to  develop  interest  and  skills 
needed  in  acceptable  social  living.     Such  activities  are  not  designed  to 
develop  the  skilh;  and  knowledges  of  specific  trades,  but  to  provide  the 
training  basic  to  all  desirable  human  relationships.     **Bill  not  only 
l^cks  trade  skills  but  carries  a  chip  on  his  shoulders  thinking  everyone 
is  crooked,   that  government  is  a  racket,  and  that  the  only. way  to  get 
along  is  to  be  sure  of  "your  own  cut,    'Do  the  other   fellow  "before  he  doe^ 
you. Bill  is  in  dire  need  of  social  education."- 

This  should  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  social  education  is  more  im- 
portant, than  other  types  of  education.     Quite  the  contrary.     iHe  educa- 
tion of  an  individual  must  include  growth  a  long  - voc ational  and  social 
lines  at  the  same  time^.     Many  elements  of  vocational  training  affect  at- 
titudes and  therefore  further  social  e<^ucatibn,  v^ile  many  el^ents  of 
"social  education  contribxite  to  vocational  efficiency.^  Soci^^ducation 
*is  .the  development  of  marketable  skills.  ,  ^ 

Activities  in  the  social  education  field  are: 
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Ij.     The  academic  subjects;     social  studies,  history,  geography, 
English,  mathematics,  'general  science. 

2.  Mental  fiygiene:     classes  in  personality  de>velopment ,  consul- 
tations and  guidance, 

3.  Health  and  physical  education:     classes  in  personal  hygfene 
and  health .  * 

4 .  Recrea  tional  activities:     sports ,  games  ,  enter tainipent;,  hob-* 


bies,   clubs ,  publ i cations  ,  i;eading ,  organizations  t 


s 


5,     Arts:     music,   dramatics,   sculpture,  painting,   and  fiketchin|. 


6 .^^Jlu4't-tiraV^evelopment :     discussion  gr^oups,   library  re§e^r-ch, 
and  reading,  personal  relations.        »  *      '    »  ^*        y  ,  »i 

The  aims,   then,  of  social  education  t^otigh  adult* basiC  eflucatTion 
are:  •  .  '  V 

1.  To  bring  the  offender  to  adopt  goals  and  actitudes  which  a^re   '  ^ 
in  accord  with  -^hose  of  society.  ^  ^   '  ^  /- 

t  '  '  '  , .  :  I' 

2.  To  show  the  offender  that  by  .furthering  ,£he  interests  and'././ 
standards  of  worthwhile  social  grpups,   ajii}^ .{paving  pride  'i-p 
contributing  to  and  p'artic ipating  in  achieving  g^oup  goals  ^ 
builds  growth  and  confidence.  '  ? 

,    '       /  (?  ^  ,       .         ^c..   ^  .  ' 

3.  To  develop  points  of  view  which  will,  make  apparent  16  the 
offender  the  futility  of  comnu-tting  crimlnaX  aTct^,- and  thef  ^ 
advantages  of  law  abiding  post^-in'stitutibnal  living, 

4.  To  stimulate  and  develop^desirable  interns t^^  which 'w'ill  en- 
able the  individual  to  liVe^a  worthwhile  •  and  yet  inlieresting  * 
life  including  his  leisure  time  interests  and : act iviti^s •  ' 

5.  To  stimulate  and  make  possible  sustein^d  i/itere^st  and  effort 
toward  self-improvement .     '  ^ 

6.  To  develop  skills,  understanding,  and  knowledge  which  wfll- 
enable   the  individual  to  perform  the  ordinary  duties'  9f 

every  efficient  citizen.     •  ^       •        .          '       '  i 

Any  program  of  social  studies  must  be  based*  on  realistjic  understaft^ 
ing  of  rnodeirn  conditions  and  how  they  come  to  ^This- is ""p^rtieularly' 

true  of  social  studies  in  correctional   settings.  At  .Is  very  important, 
therefore,   that  proper  guidance  is  given  be^cause  i,t  is/ the  cjotnplejc'ity  ,of 
modern  living  that  makes  adjustment  difficult  fp-r -the.  releaiSed  inmate.  ^. 

Because  of  many  major  changes  the  needs  ojf' society  a^so  change*- 
, Basic  institutions  such  as  the  church-and  school  are  finding  It  neces-^ 
sary  to  revise  their  objective^  and  procedures  if  they^are  to  survive 
and  function  in  mod^ejn  lining.      'o  O  ^  " 
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Ail  tl>i«  mean-s^,  then',   that  whil^*  scier?ce  and'invenj:ior>^in  physical 
f re'lds -ha^^^  developed  unbelievably,   social  invention  haa^lag^ed.  .  People  ' 
ttie^e  <rays^»are  confused. in  th«^ir  thipking ;  ^nothing  ^ems  certains  Jthe 
future  ^seem^  hopeless, to  many^  Thd  vit;al  questions,  in  tJi^TJnited  States 
ar4:     (1^  Can  suffici^t  general  soci^'l int'el ligence 'be  deve loped , -in  tlie  .  , 
majority'of  'ci.tlizens  to  enable^  He^oci-atic  government  to'  eoia^ihue  to  fun'c- 

•*ti'on?     (2)  Can  democracy  de<re l*op^. leaders  and  a  \soci^l  and' e(jQnomirtf  iDrr  , . 
gafti^ation  which  will  e^'nable  all  ,our  people  to  tive's^atisfactbfy  live^B?  *• 

.'^uidanc^e^  in  adult  basic  educal:ipttis  a' vl tal  ^necessity  If  th^se,  cjQestions 
are?  to  -b^  answere'd  in  the  affirmative.        '       '  '       *  ' 

'"i^  iudividuals  behind  correctional  settings'  are  the  produces  of 

oti'r  confused  society.   ''Through  this  confusion  they  ."(lavd  dfev^lop^d .'many  ♦ 

•  erroneous.  ,and*pt)rrupt'^<notio^n6  . -'.In  addition'to  the*  organized  activities* 
listed,  iltvnlust  not  be  forgotten  that  social  *edu[X>ation  depends  in  large 
meas^ire  upon  the  entnre  morale  of  tlie  ins'titytiori '^nd 'th^  c^ontactc-'be*- 
tween  ^i^nmafe,  correctional  officer  (guard).,  supervisor.,   and  oth^r  per-;  » 
sonn^l.  "Desirab-le  changes*  of  attitude  oft.en  come ^ through^  the  way  in\  * 
wly^ch  an  understanding  cT.ew  supervisor  or  ^uatd  handles  an  offender  ant}* 
the  fairness  with  which"  ins.t^tuti^nal  policies  are  formulated  and..admln-^ 

'istered.  '  '  ^      *  < 


Vocational  Guidance  In  Adult  Basic  Education         .  '  *  * 

•It  is  evident ;;that  the  guidance  governing  a  program  of  vocational 
education  withifi  the  correctional  ,  ins.titution  must  be  influenced  lar^ly  ^ 
by  conditions  as  they  actually    exist  in  the  occupational  world  in  which 
the  released  offender  must-  eventually  find  employment. 

Occupational  trends  during  recent  decades  have  jundergone  a  rapid 
transition.     For^  a  considerable  period,  basic  industrial  methods  and  ^  , 
trade  practices* remained ^more  or  less' static.     Apprenticeship  systems ^ 
followed  an  accepter!  routine.     Each  vocation  had  a  recogn>zed  content 
of  basic  proce.^s'es  and  essential  skills  and  their  attainment  wa^.  ptossible' 
within  a  reasonable  apprenticeship  period.       '  ,*  . 

•  .  ,  •         -  .  .  •  .  ■  •    '  r  . 

The  rapid  technological  developments  of  the  Machine  Ag^  and  Power. 

Age  have  resulted  in  k  multitud^e  'of  problems  which  have  changed  the  ^n- 
5, tire  front  of  voc^itional  education.   *Modern  productive  methods  have 
brought  about  intensive  ^pecializapipn  in  straight-1  ir)e  productiorf  op- 
erations 6n  the  one'*hand,  ^n(j  an  increased,  demand*  for  highly  skilled 
tool  and  die"  makers  and  technicians  on  , the  other.    "The  ''occupational 
shift**  in  employm^^nt  'opportunities,   as  a  result'  of  nqw*  inventions  and 
rev.olutionary  changes  ih*  indust^rial  processes,  in  a(iditibn  to  ther^is,-, 
appearance  of  ,f ront iTers",'^  have  decreased  the  demand  for  trained  worTcers  -/ 
in  some  vocations'  and  increased  the  demand  in  others.-  These  sudden  shifts' 
in  demands  '^or  vdcatidual  sUills'  have,  frequently  left  many  trained  work- 
ers without  a  means  of  earning  a  living. 

Industries  have  expanded  until  the  man-to-man  contact  between  ejn- 
ployer  and  employee  has  been  almost  completely  lost.     Generally  the 
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"boss*'  is  an  employee  Working  for  majriy 'tKousajicis  of  "owner"  stockholders 
residing  in^all  parts  of  the  country.  Group  rather .^than  individu*al  bar-* 
gaining  tjas  been  the  result..  Workers  .have  organized,  employers  have  or- 

*^anizea.,  and  their  differences  *are*-^e ttled  by  "arbitrating  committees." 
is'^evidenr  that  the  relationsliips'  existing  between  employee  and  em- 
Bl(jy^r  h^ve  Uecomei  so.  remote  and  so  pomp^licate^  'that  the  worker  must 
have  a  fundamental  grasp  of  the  social '^n'd  economic  phases  of  this  re-^ 
latjoriship.     Knowledge,  -not  emotion,   should  govern  the  relationships  .pf 
the  worker  with  his  cemployers,  with  his  goyernraent,  in  his  election  of 
responsible  officers  for  his'^union,  and  in  getieral  response  to  the  ^so- 

,cial  and  economic  environment.  *  -  ^   ♦  . 

^Ano^hes  asp^c,^  .of  our  i^dps'trial^  sygtem  which  affects  vocational 
^dijcitjion 'is^  Chat  production  i^  geared  up  to  suctiN^ai^  extent  that  it  iS 
seldom  if. eyer  in  step  with  demaaB..  The  resulting  "peaksV  and  "slumps" 
in  t^h^  economic,  cutve  tne^n  ca  constantly  changing  picture  o'f  overtime  or 
unerap'loymerCt  for  roodern -workers .     The  accelerated  production  per  man  has 
so  exceeded  the  p,uferlic '  s  'ability  to  purchase  the  indivi-dual^  worker  * s 

'  potential  output  that  his  emf)loyment  sparf  is  constantly^  decreasing.  As 
a  resulf,  ybuXh  -5inds.it  dif  ficirit  "to  seoure  employment*'  and  ijien,  stfill 
young,  .find  that  the^  have  ^ache^  t.hei^r  iimi<*  (>f  .usefulness"  in  some 
ocGup^tiqns.     Thus  today,  vocational  guidance 'io  adult  baaic  education 

^±4  moFTp  ess-entlal  thao  eyer.     Preparedness  cannot  bp,  achieved  unless 
programs  for  vocational  training  are  designed  to  meet  'curren't  occupa- 
tibn^l  demands.  '       .    »        '  -  *  •  ' 

'   *      The  offender,  upon  release,   if  his  period  6 f- confinement  Has  been 
o-f  anx  great  length,   faces  an  un-familiar  world.     He  must  be  traine'<J*  to 
live-  successfully  in  that  world".  ^  If  he  is  not,  he  Will  shortly  return 
.to  confinement^ and  again  becomes  an  expensive  buir'den  upon  the  taxpayer. 
Xoday'^^'more  than  90  percent        all  offenders  are  released  from,  cbrrect^ive 
settings  within  a  few  years.     These  individuals  must  oe  equipped  to  earn 
^  living  jLn  ^  highly  competitive  and  rapidly  changing  world  if  they  are 
to  use*  fair  mea^is  of  securing  food,  shelter  and  clothing'.^  This  requires 
•an  ddult...b^sic  education  program  wi£h  prqper  guidance  in  vocational  tr^in 
ing  which, is  based  upon  individual  o.f fender- needs  a^  well  as  upon  the  ^ 
existing  employment:  situation.     Any  acceptable  pfiil:o3oplxy  vocational 
^  education  must  b'e  based,  upon  the  re§ults  of  factual  resear<^# and  .mUst 
be  flexible  in  practice   and '  outconles  as  the  cjianging  environment  for 
which  it  trains.  *         .     -  , 

;  '    •    The. current  emj^loymerft  situation-  demands  wprkers  trained  iti  a  wide 
,  v^rie^iy  o*f  skills.    The  l-9we^^  the  skill  rejquired ^  .th-e  gi;eater  the  avail- 
able supply  of  worker?  ajid^Jience  the  greater'  risk  of  unemployment.  It 
,is^  evident^  .therefore ,  th^tJ;hoSe  of  lower  mentfality  can  be  trained  for 
employment^  in 'jobs  within  their^^capacity  but -that  the  wider  the  range  , 
of  occupations :master^tf  up  to  a/limit^d  le^vel'of  achievement,   the  great- 
er the  opportunity  for  continuou3 .employment .     In  other  words,  our  vo-: 
cational  education  policy  must  Include  bpth  ^vertical  and  horizontlal 
training.     Vertical  training  applies tto  those  indiviSual s . possessing' 
considerable  vocational  capacity .     Sucl)  individuals  Srhoujd  be  trained  in- 
tensively to  attain  a  KigH  degree  of  skill  In  a 'particular  vocation. 
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Horizont^  training  .applies  to*'those  lAraates  whosi^  capacity  to -b^  trained 
is  low;  such  individ^ials  should  receive  training '  in 'se^erajl  trades,.  l?ut 
only  those  skil  ls  should  be  taught*  which^^  the  ij[id'i.viduai 'can  .ac'-qu 

The  .offender  releajsed  ^'fro.m  'a  'correctional^instltution  shoui<^^  haye  , 
acquired  not  oaly  usable  ^skills  but  that  pride  in'high-^grade 'performance 
which  will- .enable -him  , to  enjoy ^doing  a  job  well.     IJe  must  be  train^ecj-  to 
the  point  wher;e  he  gains  more  satLsf'act\oi^  from,  the  performance  of'fegit- 
4.mate«  work  than  from  criminal  activitie-s.    The  ^  capacity  to  perforntt^i^ 
skills  o*f  *"afi,  "occupation  better  than  soraeonje  else,  a^d  the  ability"  to  in-/ 
terpret  t^e  ^*cause  ^nd  effect"  of ,  the  technical  phased  of  each  operation, 
all^lead  to  satisfaction  which  can  eventually  replace^  I6ss  "socially  ^e-r. 
sirable  ones.  ^ 

*    No  matter  hoW  thoroughly  .a  man  is 'trained,  tz^he  pribcesses  *and  the  , 
machine  upon  which  he  works  wilT change,    H^s  trai^tng,  therefore,  must 
extend  beyond  the  pure  habit  stage.     Habitual  skills  must  be  based  upi-  * 
on  a  background  of  technical  information  through  whi,ch  the  worker  cafi 
'reason  from  cause  ^o  effect  in  order  that^  he  may  make  propter  adjustment  - 
to  the  daily  changes  and  innovations  takiftg  place  in  his  occupational 
environment.     He  must  be  able  to  reorganize  his  s^kills -and  his  concepts  * 
in  such  'a  manner  that  he  may  meet  the  demands  of  each  n^w  situation  ♦'suc- 
cessfully. *     .       '  '        *          *,      *  •  N 

^In  addition  to  training  ^of-fendexs  in -occjupational  skills  for*  use  ^ 
after  "release    Vocational  educ^ation         another  important:  Confiributipn 
to  make  to  the  rehabilitation  d|  offenders.     It  has  often  been  said  that 
correctional  ins t i,tlition&.  are  brefed\ng  grounds  of  crime.'    "Jt  is.  evident •  . 
that  idleness  cpi^ld  easily  foster  the  dev£l,opment  of  *  sacially^undestrable 
attitudes.  "  '    ^  >       ^        .  \ 

^  Vocational  employnlent  within  the  institution  off-ers  experiences  -and 
problems  which  requires'  thinking  ajGrng**  acceptable  lines  and  make  it  po^ 
^ible  for  new  interests  to  b^  substituted,  fpr  less  desirable' ones •  '  Voca- 
tional^ training  offers  a  medium  for  physical 'activity  and 'emo|;i.on^l  Re- 
lease,    inactivity  bteedg  morbidity,  and  bit,t^rness,  'and  fosters  an1;i»so^- 
cial*'  attitudes  and.  vicious^  practices.  •       •         -  ' 

'     To  achieve  the  outcomj^s.  discussed  abpve  in  a  dprrectional  institu- 
tion, a  progFfAd  of  vocational  guidance  in  adult  basic  education  prograifis 
is  essential  which  sill  insyre  that  each  offender,  is  assigned  to  ^he 
tasks  and  training  berst  sTiited' to  his  individual  capacities ,  interests,  • 
and  ultimate^  opportunities  for  placeityent;;*.'''^^'^  .      •   .  .  ^ 

A  Team  Approach  to  Program  Infplementation^ 

In  order  to  ai;>eempiirsh  the-goals  and  behavioral  objectives  estab- 
lished for'your  particular  state  or  institution,  the  cooperation  of  all 
concerned  should  be  enlisted  to  iipplement  the  prescribed^p.rogr am,  both 
internally  and  externally.     The  goals  should^^^^Te  explicit,   and  all  should 
wprk  toward  the  common  goals  that  evolve  aroynd  th^  offender.     One  must  - 

.  — ..  ■  \:       •         •  ■■  '  ... 
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coordinate  ijifStltutit>nai  and*  community  resoibvc.es  In  a  'team  approach  to 
implement  the  .pVogr^am.:       *  '  .  '  • 


Resources-"-^ 


menf 


In-ternal ,  The,  following  inatitutional  "people  who*can  help^  imple- 
tbe  program  within  the  dnstltutioq  .are:    •  ' '  . 


1 .     Superinten4grit  (Warden) 


2.     Assistant  Supe'rtntendent 


3*     Business  Manager^  ' 


*4 

i 

Director  of 

Educati 6n  (Academic) 

Difector  of 

Vocational  Education 

Case  Worker, 

V 

(supervisor,  manager) 

Food  Manager 

(supervisor,  tnapager) 

'  sT^fihYsical •  Plan  Director 
^ .     Industrial  Manager 
10.  Others 


He  csuppo^rts  the  program  ' 
wholeheartedly  endorsing 
i^t  and  giving  a^ulg'  b^siq 
e;iuc^tion,high  priority,  j 

•  Treatment:  He  gives  fuli 
*       support  'to  th^  prognam  by 

backing  ^l^arndr^,  teach-' 
c^^j^rp,  and  Director  of*Edu7- 
•/    cation  100 'petcent . 

.  Understand  financial  need^ 

*  of  a  sucaessfUl*progf  am-- " 
^  ,He  assists  .with  the  edu- 

cational  budget  and  pur- 
phasing  nefids,  materials, 
supplies,  and  equipment.  *^ 

He  is  respcmaible  for  d^- 
velpping  and^'administerlng 
a  meaningftjl  program  ^geared 
toward  learner .o^^ds . 

He  iS' Responsible  Sor' iceep- 
.    ing  tifl  with  job  op{)ortuni- 
ties,  and  yith  the  needs  of 
industr^. 

^    Prof ITe  ^nd  progr.ams  for 
thd^  learjier  4       ,  -  • 

He.  encourages^  aids*  learn- 
er in  the  program. 

He  coordinates  physical 
needs  with  learnef  needs* 

He  aids  in  planning  of  pro- 
gram to  upgrade  education. 
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a.     Job  Placement  Manager        .  ^         Satisfies • the  needs  of  thq 

'  :  community,  labor  m&]:k€*t, 

.   .    ^     '  "  '         et*c.    ^  ^      •        \^  *  ' '  '  . 

'b.     Pre- rol^ase  manager  , He  •aids 'With  personnel'  ' 

\  *  ^  '   pr"pblems^  such  as  money,  ^ 


Ko,using,   and  ethers.  * 


c.  Cbap  lain  .         He  counsel§  and  erfcour'ages. 

d.  Director  pf  -Physical  Tr-aining         Instills  spo.rtstnanship . 

•e'  »  :    '  '  , 

.    11.'   Dottoi;     (Medical  department)  He  satisfies  health  needs. 

/    \     '  *  ^  /       ^  ' 

1^-  --Assistant  (Associate)  Warden  ,  '  fiiistody-He  must  understand 

*         .       ^  ,  the  educational  needs  ,of 

.  "  ,^  '  .the  offender,   tq  e*nc»ourag^ 

'    •       '         ^  s       ^        his*stpff  arid^offen^r  to 

"      \\  '       '        participate  in  program. 

External .     Often,  correc  t.iQna'l.  educjator s  faiT  to  recognize'  that  there 
a.re  rpany  Community  resources  which  can  assist  them  in  abtain|.ng  th^  ,ob-, 
jectiiv^s  of  thei,r  plan.     Following  are  a  numbe^  of  community  resources 
a'njS  how  they^  cari^  b,e  fufiilized;in  the  educ atibnal 'proce,ss .     This  list  is 
based*  on  *Maddox  (*1970)^and  is  not  intended  to  be  exhaustive. 

,1.     Local  school  systems-.    These  c^n  ^give  advice  on.  modem  me- 
dia, and  their  utilization.     Part-time  teachers  may  be  ob-  .  ^, 
tained  'through  this*  source.  ^  Of^nders  may  ,be  enrolled  in  . 
.          local  adultjjoducational  classes.     Institutional,  classes 
.       «\may  be  made,  a  brai1ch..of  the  Iqc^il  school,   then  cert i^f ic a tes 

•  •      *     and  dj.plomas  »Van  b'e  •issued  by  the  local  schoo'l  system.  This 

cV^^ates  motivation  which  is  badly\needed  In  the  correctional.  * 

*  '     setting^:  /       \  '        .      '    \  '         '     '  . 

2.  ^  College  and  Upiversi  t  iqs  .  ^   Offenders  tah  attend  IcTc-al  col- 

lege5  6n  ^tudy  release.*  .CoTle^e  st af  f  membe r^^can  give  ad-^  • 
^vtao  pri  lateat' lechnlques  in  aduljt  educationc    They  can  as-  '* 
si5i:   ia  developing  and  evalaatiu^  turricuTum.     Research^  pro-  ,  * 
jects  can  be  ^conducted  ^which  -wi-ll  "help  to  improve/the  irt-' 
^  s'tructipiial  qualities  of  the  school.         .   '  \  "*  *    »  " 

*  *  '  .  ^  * 

3.  Adult-  Basic  Education  Program.     Thi$  p/ografn  .operated  by 
the  State  •  Department  of  Education  can  and  does  support  pro- 

^  grams  of  Indtruc  t  ioYi  in  correctional  institutions.     The  spe- 

cral  projects  and  teacher  training  in^itutes  suppo^rted  by  \ 
the.  U.  S.  Off  ice  'of  Education  consjtitute  invaluable  re-  ^ 
sources  for  information,'  materials,   instructional  packages,*' 
and  staff  training. 

A.     Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.^   This,  organization  provides 
funds  through  the^  State  Departmens  of  Education  for  xfie. 
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'training  of  teachers  of  adult  basic  'education  and  c^n  'also 
'prrovi-de  "equipment  for  reading  laboratqries\ 

Manpowe  r  Development  -Training- Administration  ,    This  oVganr 
ization  assists' -adult  basic  educa*tion  -in  corrections  and 
vocational  programs  by  giving,  advice  and  as^sistance  in  de- 
V'elc^ing  the  foregoing  programsr..    Local  or  district  Man- 
power Development  Training  Adminis]tration  officers  c'an  pro- 
vide assistance..  .  ,  *  * 


6.  Veteran Adftitnistra,t,ion»    ^Assistance  can  be  obtained  for 
individual^  offenders.     Payment  of  p^articul^r ^courses  or  . 
cl'asses  can  be  obtained.     Fund^' requi"^ed  to  m*ee t  t^^penses  * 

a  ^local  educational  facility  can  be  obtained.  ^  The  16- 
♦   '  '  tal  Veteran      Administr^tioj:i  should  be  contracted  for  fur- 
ther informatioa.  *     •     >       '  '     .    '  • 

•       .         .  .   '  .       \  ^ 

7.  Vocational  Rfehabil i^at ian  Administration.    Couns'^lors  ^nd 
t        .testing  experts  are'-au^ilable  to  assist  offenders,  in  plan- 
ning for  release.;   '  \ 

8*     Public'  Health  Service.     Free  and  inexpensive  materials  and 
di»scus':sion  ^roup  speakers  axe  av^,i*labie.  through  this  source  < 

9<fc    ^Cooperative  Extension  3er^^xce.  •  This  servic^  wiXl  pro*vide, 

speakers,  inst rucfirfnal^  materials  and  demons  tpa^t ions  .    J\^e  ' 
material,  is  ♦  interesting,  wricten  oh  th'e-  adult^le^^l,  and. 
utilizers  appropriaj:e  vocabuldry?^  * Thi;S.'is  aia  especially-  . 
g(D(^d  ^oufte  for  ^female  institutions'..  .     .    .        ^.  ' 

10.  'Business  and  ,^ndustry.v"   Businea^  -and,  industary  can'tjelR  set 
standaj-ds  for  voc^t4oaaI  ptQgirains^',  providie  s^^a'tcSrs ,^ supply 
app].ication  form^  v#hilrh.  tfan.  be  pdup\icated  knd  used  a-s ,  cur- ^ 
riculilm  material,  and  assi^t>.in  setting  i^p  vocational  ^shops,, 
I     a  business  ar  i^ndiisrtt^  ^orfdudts  ah  bas'ic  educaf  ion* 
program,  its  di^i^ec^tor ,  or  staf*f,  may -be  ayail^abl^  to 'lend  ' 

^^their  expertise  tp  .an  aclult  bafeic  eduqatiOji  ii;i  ;.€or.rjactions,^ 
program.  Members  firom  industry  will^l^e  willing  to. act/on/ 
advisory  .'Councils  .     Insurance  companies,    loan 'COi^pariies  , 

*  \andjrailway  companies  have  free  material  s  "Whclch  can  be  ' 
tilized  i^n^  the  curriculum..    This  iticreases*  interes^t  which  / 

,    is  so  desperately  needed  in  an  in*«'titutional  setting.  \ 

11.  Labor  Unions .     Selected  members  can  act  on.  the  advisory 
council.    Their  *education  officers  can  advise  the  teachers 
in.  the  .adult  basic  education  program  regarding  vocational 
materials  which  can  be  utilized  in  the  classroom  to  make- 
the\c  lasses  more  interesting.  * 


12^  '  CLvic  Clubs .  Organizations^  in  the  community  will  qften 
operate  branches  within  the  institution,  or  even  assist 
with  ttxe  education  program. 
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Each  institution  is  different,   therefore  Che  godls  and  objectives 
of  correctional  education  should  be  relevant  to  the  real  life  conditions 
the  parolee  will  meet.     '  .     '  *  •  . 

>  gumma ry  .        '  ^ 

^  .^achers  may  expect  many  kinds  of  assistance  from  the  Supervisor 

^    of^  E^c^^^tion  or  principal  in  his  roles  as  supervisor,  administrator, 
:^^^fkd*^)romoter  of  good  public  relations.     He  should  be  an  inspiration  to 
teachers  artd  have  fiith  in-thein  ability.     He  should  kindle  their  en- 
thusiasm for  doing  right  by  .ev^ry  student.     He  recQgrjia^s  the  ^difficul- 
ties'^nder  which  they  work.     He' shares  his  philosophy  with  teachers:  f 
his  spirit  pervades  the  school.     In  the  light'pf  his  'vision,  all  move 
forward  together.         '  '  '  .  *        *  • 

f(x  The  administrator  of  the  adult '  basic- education  ^program  can  in  turn 

*  haVe  access  to  many  kinds  of  assistance  from. both*  internal  and  external 

resources,   some  of  which  the  author  hopes  will  be  of  help  to  the  admin- 
istrator who  wishes  to  implement  a  good  sound  adult  basic  education  pro- 
gram in  ,a  correctional,  setting  u^ing  the  team  approach. 

Education  is  the  vital  fgrce  in  the  reformation  of  fallen  men  and  . 
women."    Its  tendency  is  to  quicken  the  intellect,   inspire  self-respect, 
excite  to  higher  aims  and  afford  ai  healthful  substitute  for  low  and  vi- 
cious amusements.'  Adult  basic  edji^caftixDn  therefore  is  a  matter  of  pri- 
mary importance  i^  the  field  ofi'  cor,rections  and  should  be  carried  to  the* 
ucmobt  extent  c6nsistent>4*zitW^t:her  purpo«ses  of  such  ins^titutions . 
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A  TEAM  APPROACH  TO  PROGRAM  IMPLEMENTATIONS 


-4 

James  A.  Williams  ^ 
Missouri  Intermediate  Reformatory 
Jefferson  City,  Missouri 

The  team  app^^oach  to  program  implementation  should  pr'bvide  the  full- 
est understanding  and^use  of  total  resources  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
adult  basic  education  ^program  in  the  *paf ticular  institution  for  which  it 
is  designed.    The  team  may  vairy  within  the  institution  for  which  it  is 
designed  dependent  upon  size,  personnel,  and  locations.     Involvement  of 
all  personneT  within  the  institution  follows  the  team's  design  and  plan  * 
for  the  program.  '  '  . 

The  importance  of  the  team  approach  giyes  totaP  life  environment 
within  the  institution.     Every  individual  involved  in  the  fun9^tion  of 
institutional  activities  from  policy  making  to  the  action  areas  are  to 
be   included  in  the  team  approach.     Goals  and  objectives  cannot  be  met 
on  a  narrow  line  follow  through  of  the  program.     Too  often,   the  adminis- 
trators, treatment,  custody,  and  service  staff  knoiw  the  program,  but 
there  are  no  lines  of  communication  or  -sharing  of  information.     The^  so- 
called  program  dies  from  lack  of  vitality,  or'^proceeds  down  narroy  limits 
of  function  without  broad  participation.    The  team  approach  wilVoroaden 
lines  of  communicat ion, ^improve  action,   and  will  result  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  program  which  was  designed  to  educate  and  rehabilitate  inmates 

Final  outcomes  of  evaluation  and  assessment  in  the  model  approach 
will  be  improved  through  the  team  approach.     Total  involvement  gives  the 
whole  environment  of  the  institution  an  opportunity,  to  give  its  fullest 
consideration  to  the  adult  basic  education  program  within  the  institution. 
Too'  often  within  an  institution  the  narrow  confines  of  areas  of  responsi- 
bility function  in  a  climate  removed  from  other  areas.    The  team  approach 
has  the  advantage  of  ^staff  working  together  for  the  common  goal  -of  pro- 
vidirig'the  best  program"  for  the  inmate,  within  that  institutf on.^    New  areas 
of  opportunity  will  be  revealed  in  meetings  of  the  team.     Total  resources 
will  include  all  personnel  and  plant  'facilities  available  for  the  program. 

The  Director  of  the  Department  of  Corrections  may  be  an  active  parti- 
cipant at  team  meetings  and  more  than  likely  will  .be  an  ex  officio  member 
of  the  team.    The  Deputy  Director  may  be  the  participant  in  the  team  meet- 
ings and  planning.     The  Warden,   or  Superintendent,  will  no  doubt  be  the 
activity  chairman  of  the  gtoup.     His  endorsement  and  leadership  will  be 
necessary  to  further  the  program.    His  leadership  can  provide  the  impetus 
of  dissemination  of  information,  bringing  all  resources  together  for  the 
implementation  meetings.     Each  of  our  institutions  will  no  doubt  have  dif- 
ferent tables  of  organization  and  officials  within  itself  to  make  up  the 
team  membership.     The  team  that  Is  proposed  here  will  no  doubt  be  very 
similar  to  most  of  the  institutions. 

The  Assistant  Superintendents  or  Wardens  of  Custody  and  Treatment, 
the  Supervisors  of  Academic  and  Vocational  Education,  Director  of  Food 
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Services,  Plant  Manager  (Engineer),  Supervisor jof  Industries,  Chaplains, 
Recreation  Director,  Institutional  Parole  Officers,  and  the  Medical  and 
Health  Services  Director  should  be  the  team^to  implement  the  program. 
Many  reorganizations  of  Department  of  Corrections  have  Jt^ken  place  and 
will  continue  to  redesignate  areas  of  responsibility  by  statute  and^  by 
program  to  carry  out  the^  different  treatment  and  custody  functions  for 
the  particuj^ar  institutions.    .Treatment  functions  now  organized  tend  to 
follow  all  of  the  non-custody  programs  for  inmates.    The  team  design 
must  be  determined  by,  the  very  nature  of  the  institution  where  it  will 
work  as  to  size,  personnel,  and  resources..   THe  program  must  follow  the 
guidelines  of  total  number  of  inmates  involved  and  the  length  of  time 
tfee  team  will  have  these  students  for  the  program. 

The  team  approach  has  the  excellent  opportunity  df  making  training 
at  least  equal  to.  other  functions  of  institutions.*  It  will  hold  its 
meetirigs  during  scheduled  working  hours  so  that  the  most  can  be  done  to 
implement  the  program.    The  enlightenment  of  all  team  memb^ers  to  the 
other  area^s  of  .responsibi  lity  within  the  institution  will  also  be  an  ex- 
cellent springboard  for  the  ptogram. 

The  team  approach  gives  the  institution  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
plan  alternate  routes  to  be  taken  in  scheduling  training  for  Individuals., 
excluded  from  other  programs  because  of  the  time,  the  place,  and  inmate's 
'ifjork  program.    The  one-half  day  work  wi-th -one-half  day'  training  program  . 
lends  itself  to  doubling  the  number  of  inmates  who  can  participate  in 
academic  and  vocational  training.    Jit  would  then  be  possible  to  find  that 
more  constructive  program  acitvitjl^s  for  the  inmate  are  possible.  What- 
ever the  .size,  resources,  or  loccrtirbn  of  the  institution  the  team  approach 
will  give  the  fullest  potential  of  the  resjources  and  personnel   for  the 
program.     Overconiing  shortcoming^  will  be  sharing  of  areas  not  previously 
used  in  the  past.  •  ,  ^  . 

The  role  of  each  member  of  the  team  then  is  more  in  keeping  with  the 
role  of  adult  basic  educators  elsewhere*.    The  shared  responsibility  for 
the  program  is  an  imprtant  part  of  the  t^tal  individual  effort  in  the 
various  areas  of  the  institution.  ^Too  often  the  narrow  limits  of  custody, 
educatipn,  and  industries ,  tend  to  encompass  only  vertical  importance 
when  "considered  separately.     However,  w^ith\the-  team  approach  a  horizon- 
tal impact  upon  improving  the  chance-s  of  th^  inmate  acliieving  his  goals 
and  objectives  successfully  are  improved  in  ^h^^ing  the  total  environment. 

Implementation  of  the  program  should  not        the  end  of  the  team  ef- 
fort.    The  team-  effort  should  continue  'through  each  inmate's  successful 

^completion  of  his  program.    Continual  and  periodiV^eam  appraisal  and 
reappraisal  is  most  important  if  the  system  approach  is, to  yield  its  full- 
est in  the  model  desig^ried  for  the  particular  institution.  Improvements 
apon  function  and  performance  gain  can  be  assessed  by  the  team  in  later 
evaluations.     Actually  the  positive  elements  of  the  team  approach  may 
still  need  some  reinforcement  fr6m  outside  resources,  depending  again 

•upon  location  and  availibility  of  contributions  to  the  total  program. 

One  can  se^  that  the  community    resources  in  team  planning  can  be 
unlimited  when  wisely  and  appropriately  used  within  the  institution,  if 
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the  resource  meets  the  needs  of  the  particulafr  program^.    Primary  cou- 
siderations  are  those  associated  with  the  leaifning  program  of  the  inmate. 
Programs  designed  for, ornate  blandishment  or  just  to  enlarge  the  peri- 
meters of  the  insti^^ij^on  should  be  looked  upon  with  care  and  avoided  by 
the  team. 

Community  resources  to  be  explored  by  the  team  should  be  surveyed 
for  potential  assistance  to  the  inmate  and  the-  inmate  population.  Once 
again,   the  external  organizations  depend  upon  location,  size,   and  the 
particular  area  of  the  institution  and' the  ccrmmunity  near  it.     NeWer  ap- 
proaches in  correctional  education  have  been  used  in  releases  of  inmates 
to  attend  vocational,   technical,  on-the-job,  and  other  coordinated  pro- 
grams to  assist  inmates  in  educational  and  vocational  training. 

The  team  might  well  include ^vocational  training  using  community 
training  resources  to  help  the  inmate  reach  his  fullest  potential  in  a 
correctional  setting.     A  review  of  local  adult  training  courses  in  the 
community  will  reveal  a  wide  variety  of  courses  being  offered  in  the  lo- 
cal public  schools,  'junior  colleges,  and  colleges. 

The  team  can  evaluate  the  joint  effort  of  the  community  in  economic 
support  and  purely  voluntary  contributions  to  the  program.     State,  feder- 
al, and  community  government  agencies  are  within  tjie  reach  of  every  in- 
stitution.    State  level  agencies  more  than  willing  to  offer  assistance 
in  the  form  of  resources  and  advice  include  those  concerned  with  educa- 
tion, vocational  rehabilitation,  veteran's  affairs,   law  enforcement,  pub- 
lic health  and  welfare,  manpower  development  and  training,  cooperative 
extension  services  ,*  anci  colleges^  and  universities.     In  addition,  there 
are  many  community  service  clubs  and  organizations  that  are  more  than 
willing  to  give  aid  to  worthy  projec1:s  such  as  an  adult  basic  education 
program  for  an  institution. 

The  ^^am  approach  to  bring  all  resources  to  bear  upon  the  problem  of 
adult  basic  education  in  an  institution  has    been  presented  only  as  a 
guide  to  follow.     There  are  certainly  more  external  areas  of  involvement* 
that  could  be  explored.     Once  again,  without  being  "hemmed"  in  by  imme- 
diate boundaries  of  site,   it  is  pnly  a  small  suggestion  that  the  problems 
of  institutional  operation  be  fully  revealed  through  an  hohest  public 
relations  program  by  the  team. 

The^team  by  its  very  nature  then  has*the  opportunity,    the  challenge, 
and  the  ability  to  approach  the  implementation  of  the  program  within  the 
"institution.     Its  strength  in  horizontal  approaches  across  areas  of  cus- 
tody, education,   administration,  supporting  services,  treatment,  and  any 
other  program  within  the  institution  brings  the  resources  to  bear  upon 
the  beginning  of  the  program.     Internal  and  external  resources  can  cer- 
tainly be  mbre  adequate  than  the  narrow,  vertical  approaches  of  the  past. 

A  last  reminder  might  be  that  the  team  must  have  a  continuous  ap- 
proach to  stimulation  of  the  program.  First  assessments  should  not  be 
considered  the  last.  Appa^^^nt  weaknesses  wilTbe  revealed.  Strengths 
that  were  not  apparent  will  be  revealed.     But  the  cardinal  principle  for 
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the  program  is:  THE  ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  IN  THE  INSTITUTION 
IS  TO  HELP  EACH  INMATE  REACH  HIS  FULLEST  POTENTIAL  AS  AN  INDIVIDUAL. 
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THE  IMPACT  OF  INSTITUTIONAL  INVOLVEMENT 


Joseph'G.  Cannon 
Minnesota  Department  of  Corrections 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

The  battle  cry  today,   in  those  correctional  systems  that  are  up  and 
moving  toward  contemporary  goals,   is  "Involvement!*'    The  President's  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Justice  recognized  the 
lack  of  "involvement"  throughout  the  criminal  justice  system  in  this  coun* 
try  in  1967  to  the  ^oint  of  referring  to  the  .system  as  needing  "more  co- 
ordination among  its  parts"  (President's  Commission,  1967,  p.  12). 

The  degree  of  involvement  present  in  any  program,  institution  or  sys- 
tem, regardless  of  size,   shape  or  scope,  is  never   functioning  to  the  de- 
gree that  it  should.     Most  enlightened  correctional  administrators  would 
agree  that  increased  involvement  of  various  segments  of  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system  is  needed  and  would  certainly  pay  large  dividends.    "-Most  would 
also  agree  that  greater  involvement  between  institutional  and  community- 
based  cprrectional  agencies,  both  public  and  private,  would  prove  bene- 
ficial'.    A^so,  many  would  sense  a  need  for  this  same  concept  to  be  re- 
flected in  the  jaijs,  prisons  and  correctional  institutions.     In  such 
settings-  the  involvement  would  be  staff-staff  and  staff-client  centered. 
Here  is  where  the  real  "crunch"  fake s.  p lace ,    Here  is  where  it  really 
happens!     Here  is  where   true  involvement  is  the  most  difficult  to  imple- 
ment and  accept;  yet  here  is  where  it  must  begin  if  the  concept  is  to 
survive  and  grow  and  become  meaningful.  ^ 

The  process  of  involvement  is  the  only  really  effective  method  of 
acquainting  the  average  citizen  with  realities  regarding  who  the  o'ffender 
is;  what  his  potential  and  capacity  for  correction  is;  and  why,  for  near- 
ly two  hundred  years,   the  prison  and  lately  the  correctional  approach 
have  so  grossly  failed  in  their  mission  to  correct  and^to  prevent  recid- 
ivism.    The  average  citizen  needs  to  realize  that  offenders  do  not  just 
vanish  from  the  face  of  the  earth  after  the  prison  experience.     On  the 
contrary,  Glaser     (1964)  has  stated  the  99  out  of  every  100  are  eventu- 
ally released. 

An  example  o f  high  leve 1  invo Ivement  has  been  the  repeated  conce rn 
demonstrated  by  Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger  in  correctional  matters. 
Hi.'  recently  talked  about  the  public  reaction  to  the  offender  and  impri- 
sonment. The  Chief  Justice  called  it  an  attitude  of  indifference  on  one 
hand  and  impatience  on  the  other  and  said:  "We  seem  to  expect  the  pri- 
soner to  return  to  society  corrected  and  reasxpnably  ready  to  earn  an  hon- 
t'st  way  in  life  simplv  because  we  have  locked  him  up"  (Burger,  1970,  p. 
126). 

During  tours  of  Maryland  prisons  in  1970  this  satne  Chief  Jus t ice 
walked  slowlv,  talked  with  both  staff  and  clients  (inmates)  and  truly 
dtmonh t rat t  d  a  .personal  desire   to  understand  the  problems,  goals,  and 
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characteristics  of  both  the  offender  (i:lient)  and  the  people  who  man  the 
system.     He  impressed  both  staff  and  clients  of  the  system  with  his  de- 
gree of  involvement  and  indicated  many  times  during  his  tours  that  more 
lawyer^j^  and  judges  should  acquaint  themselves  and  involve  themselves  in 
correctional  'matters. 

The  "spin  ^ff"  effect  of  these  visits  by  Chief  Jus tiee:::3Burger  was 
very  positive.    There  existed  for  some  time  ^  f^fi4±^^etr"the  part  of 
staff  and  client  alike  that  if  the  Chief^trS^lc^-^dtthe  Supreme  Court 
is  becoming  involved  perhaps  thexja-Hcs^'lTOpe'  and  perhaps  we  should  be  a 
bit  more  optimistic_jilK>4i^-ir!1^ worthwhileness  of  the  situation  in  which 
we  find  ourselves. 


The  Beginning  (?) 

However  encouraging  it  may  be  to  have  involvement  by  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice,  if  it  is  to  be  truly  meaningful  and  if  it  is  going  to  survive  the 
many  tests,   involvement  must  begin  at  the  staff -staff  and  staff-client 
level.    And  this  should  be  gratifying  Co  most  of  you  because  this  is 
where  you  are  most  of  y6ur  working  hours.     It  can  happen,  and -I  am  sure 
that  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  it  is  happening  in  most  of  your  in- 
stitutions.    l-Zhat  we  need  to  do  is   to  be  always  aware  of  the  need  to  ex- 
pand the  opportunity  for  a  higher  level  of  involvement.    The  formula  for 
accomplishing  this  is  not  all  that  complex.    We  in  corrections  will  nev- 
er be  able  t5o  afford  complacency. 

How  many  institution  staff  dining  rooms  today  at  noon  will  accommo- 
date psychologists  sitting  at  one  table,  correctional  officers  at  another, 
teachers  at  still  another,   and  top  administrative  personnel  in  a  private 
dining  room  off  the  main  roJm  or  at  still  another  table?     And  we  talk 
about  involvement? 

There  is  danger  in  dealing  with  extreme  examples  of  non-invo"^lvement . 
Most   institutions  have  more  involvement  going  for  them  than  many  of  us 
realize.     Call  it  cooperation  or  mutual  concern  or  realistic  dependency, 
but  it  is  a  base  from  which   to  proceed.     If  this  degree  of  involvement 
did  nut  exist  between  departments  and  individuals  within  an  institution, 
the  operation  would  simply  cease  to  function,  at  whatever  level  of  effi- 
ciency or  inefficiency!     Take  for  example''^  the  reception  and  diagnostic 
process--a  prime  example  of  staff-staff,. staff-client  involvement. 

Diagnosis  and  classification  of  the  client  means,  in  essence,  under- 
standing him  as  an  individual,    interpreting  the  factors  which  have  caused 
him  to  become  anti-social,   and  formulating  a  program  for  his  correction. 
Correction  of  the  client  can  be  carried  out  in  practice  only  by  our  get- 
t  mg   ti)  know  tlie  individual  as  thoroughly  as  poss ible--his  personality 
make-up,   his  strengths  and  weaknesses,  his  desires  and  needs  and  his  hab- 
it structure,  the  influcn<.e  of  his  home,  neighborliood  and  school,   and , how 
i]\cy   liave  xiU  ^-rested  to   intluonce  his  behavior. 
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Securing  this  vftal  information  during  the  reception  process  must 
of  necessity  involve,  first,   the  client  and  then  to  a  lesser  or  greater 
degree--dependent  on  how  good  or  how  poor  a  process  happens  to  be--the 
educator,  the  psychologist,   the  social  worker,   the  judge,   the  probation 
officer,  the  classification  counselor,   the  correctional  officer,   the  doc- 
tor, the  dentist,  and  on  and  on,   dependent  only  on  the  limitation  of  the 
staffing  pattern  at  a  given  institution.    The  point  is,  of  course,  that 
these  people  are  presently  involved   initially  with  the  cli'ent  and  each 
other  in  order  to  handle  intake.     Now  what  is  needed  is  to  deepen  this 
involvement  and  to  extend  it  so  that  it  will  encompass  the  entire  insti- 
tutional phase  of  the  correctional  process. 


ERIC 


Contract  Programming 

In  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  over  one  hundred  years  ago,  a  group  of  prison 
administrators  met  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  common  problems  and 
founded  what  is  now  the  American  Correctional  Association.     At  that  meet- 
ing these  men  set  down  a  "Statement  of  Twenty-two  Principles.** 

Among  the  twenty-two  were  these: 

--Reformation,  not  vindictive  suffering,     should  be  the  purpose 
of  penal  treatment  of  prisoners, 

--The  prisoner  should  be  made  to  realize  that  hirs  ^destiny  is  in 
his  own  hands . 

--Prison  discipline  should  be  such"  as  to  gain  the  will  of  the 
prisoner  and  conserve  his  self-respect. 

--The  aim  of  the  prison  should  be  to  make  industrious  free  men 
rather  than  orderly  and  obedient  prisoners. 

Menninger  (1966),  referring  to  these  principles  states:     "Can  any- 
one read  these  amazingly  intelligent,  high-minded,   far  visi'oned  *princi- 
ples'  without  a  surge  of  admiration  for   the  humanity  and  intelligence 
of  our  long  dead  predecessors,  and  a  sigh  of  regret  for  the  dismal  con- 
trast of  present  practice  with  t1:iese  noble  ideals?   (p.  219)." 

Contract  programming  involves  the  client  from  the  very  beginning. 
He  would  know  exactly  what  the  contract  consists  of  and  would  carry  con- 
siderable responsibility  for  measuring  his  own  progress.     This  approach 
to  correction  would  of  necessity  involve  the  parole  board  and  gtaff  re- 
presentation from  different  departments   in  the  institution.    Aft^^  ini- 
tial experimentation,   this  concept  could  easily  be  extended  into  the  free 
community  involving  the  filed  parole  agents  aid  various  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  that  supply  supplementary  services. 


Community  Residential  Centers 

The  involvement  of  the  community  cannot  be  more  effectively  accom- 
plished than  through  the  establishment  of  community  resident 
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These  centers  cannot  be  successful  without  plugging  into  community  re- 
sources ancf  in  turn  enabling  the  community  to  plug  into  the  correctional 
process  through  such  facilities.  ,       •  '       .  , 

Initially  such  centers  will  of  necessity  be  administered  by  the  in- 
stitution or  correctional  system.  "Ijdeally  it*^v5hould  be  a'^project.  under- 
taken jointly  by  corrections  and  a  public»or  private,  profit  or  non- 
profit organization,  group  or  individual.  The  people  from  the  community 
should  have  personal  or  official  ties  with  the  neighborhood  in  which  the 
residential  center  is  to  be  located.  This  is  not  •^a  necessity  but  rather 
a  desirable  preference. 

V        The  future  of  corrections 'rests  with  the  community-based  concept. 
This  is  because  if  correctional  programming  is  to  be  successful,   it  mu^t 
have  the  understanding,   support ,^  and ,  yes,   involvenfent  of  the  people'  _  _ 
from  whence  the  client  came  and  to  whom  he  will  return  upon  release  f rom  ^ 
the  criminal  justice  system.     The  client  of  the  system  needs  the  commu- 
nity as  much  as  the  .people  of  the  contmiinity  need  him  to  become  a  produc- 
tirVHy  well-adjusted  citizen  of  the  community.  '  -  . 

The  development  of  a  network  of  s^uch  centers  would  certainly  serve 
a  multi-purpose  role.  Often  judges  will  say,  "If  I  just  had  an  option, 
short  of  commitment  to  a  majo^^  state  institution,  but  something  more  struc 
tured  than  probation."  Parole  board  members  echo  the  same  thinking  re- 
garding a  continuance  in  an  institution  vs.  parole  supervision  in  the 
community.  The  residential  , center  would  create  options  at  both  ends  of 
the  correctional  s^pect/um,  and  would  do  sfb  effectively! 

Moving  a  step  further  with  the  same  concept,  probation  and  parole 
agonts  in  the  community  often  hcsitc^te  to  recommend  revocation  for  their 
clients  knowing  that  once  such  an  action  is  initiated  the  probationer  or 
parolee  is  too  often  on  his  way  to  an  over -crowded ,  under-^^t^af.f ed  insti- 
tution that  tends  to  be  an  over-kill  action.  Again,  the  residential 
center  can  be  the  halfway  in  orhalfway  back  facility  that  is  capable  of-- 
adding  structure  to  n  shaky  period  of  adjustment.^' 

»/ 

Strategies 

^       Th,ere  are  many  formal  and  informal  methods  ^of  planning -^nd  imple- ^ 
mentin^  broader,  more  in-depth  involvement.    We  have '  touche'd  on  the  need 
for  the  movement  to  begin  on  the  line*"  in  the  ranks  of  the  correctional 
process.     The  other  side  of  that  coin,''  of  cour-se.  Is  for  the  man  at  the 
top,  or  in  the  middle,  however  he- sees   it,   to  be  in  favor  at)d  re-enforc-^, 
ing  ^'of   such  change  . 

In  one  stale  -the  Commi  s  s  ioner .  o  f '  t  he  Department  of  Corrections  cre- 
ated <i  new  e  las.^  Lfli.  at-ion  series  and  called  i't  "Correctional  Counselors." 
In  ordi^^for  present   "Co I'roc  t  ional  .Counselors"  to  move  into  the  more 
Iptftrfahlr  t  s  u;n  1  i  ic  <u\t  .salar.v  Increase)   "CorrectJ-pnal  Counselor"  series  , 
wa\  luness.ny  'tor  t  iu'm  to  successfuilv  take  A.  A.  degree  level  work  in 
thi'  behavior  .s(.  lenees  dnd  express  *a  willingness  to  work  more  closely  with 


the  clients  as  individuals  and  in  groups.    The  response  was  very  grati- 
fying. ^  ^ 

This  same  Coiwissioner  has  i^nvited  the  'new  and^  moi^e  experiei\Cjfed  em- 
ployees undergoing  this  training  to  spen^  a  day  at  his  side  as  he  meets 
the  challenge  of  his  work  day  in  the  central  administrative  offices  or 
wherever  his  duties  might  take  him.     There  have  been  may  '^takers"  of 
this  offer. 

The  same  concept  can  be*  followed  in  the  institution.     The  educator 
may  spend  "a  day  with  the  Captain"  or  with  the  Sergeant;  the  psycholo- 
gist "a  day  with  tfie  educator"  or  the  social  worker.    Members  of  the  cli- 
ent council^may  spend  ."a  day  with"  just  '^Sbont  any  staff  member.  Just 
^about  any.st^fjE  member  or  a  member  of  the  cl  ient  council  may  spend  "a 
day  with"  the  Warden  or  AssocS^e  Warden.    Would  this  procedure,  be  all 
that  'difficult  when  one  really  ponders  the  feasibility?  ^ 

Client  councils  or  some  form  of  client  government  in  an  institution 
would  certainly  be  an  important  move  toward  greater  involvement  at  the 
client-staff  and  staff-staff  level.     Much  of  the  recorded  criticism  of 
"berth  client  councils  and  client  government  in  institutions  has  beefn  the 
direct  result  of  non- involvement  of  staff  in  both  activities-     There  haye 
been  instances  where  staff  have  actual ly . withdrawn  from  such  attempts  on 
the  part  of  this  client  group  to  "get  things  together."    If,  however,  such 
activities  were 'properly  interpreted  to' staff  and  the  project  could  be 
jointly  sponsored  and  endorsed  by  staff  and  client,  then  either  the  coun- 
cil or  governing  body  could  biecome  splen4.id  ^ehlcles  for  meaningful  inr 
volvement.  '  .    '  "^^^   ,         '  . 

There  are  of  course  the  more  traditional  and much  less  exciting  staffs 
meetings*     This  method  should  not  at.  all  bd  discounte4  because  of  its  more, 
traditional  rol.e  in  the  organization^     There  are  staff  meetings  and  tl>en 
there  "are"  staff  meetings!     More  frequent,  more  informal  and  those  that 
cut  across  all  disciplines  in  an  institution,  with  periodic  attendance,, 
i>f  representatives  of  the  client  council  or  governing,  body ,  would  be  a" 
great  improvement  over  what^ -t^<iit4.-anally^pa5S_as  staff  meetings'.  . 

«  '  ^  Handicaps 

The  greittesL  jjDpedlTment  to  more  meaningful  involvement 'at  all  rungs 
of  the  orgapirX^tional  ladder  is  the  individual  staff  member  or  client. 
\^^^;5Si^^^x^^^^St^Q  being  what  it   is,   the  individual  tends  to  tes is t  .change . 
The  old  adcige,   "We  have  met  Uu»  enemy  and  he  is  us"  is  so  true;  so  true! 

Someone  said  recently  that  during  the  many  years  that  he  has  been 
\\\  the  correctional  fi^ld  he  has  he^rd  so  many  theories  proposed  and  so  ^ 
trw  implenu'ntecft  Then;  ,o*f  courso,  f^we  have  those  beautiful  "principles 
oi  18Z0."  The  correctioncil  field  is  hurting  for  "shakers  and  doer*s." 
This  IS  why  it  is, a  pleasure  to  be  associated  with  this  current  effort 
iii.aduU  basic  edulatAdh.  1  belioye  that  it  i,s  a  classic  example  of  what 
the  correctional  field  necKls  today,   not  oirly  in  education  but  across  the 
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entire  field--an  assessment  of -each  furicti^on.  f.or  the  purpose  of  getting* 
more  on  tar^<?t  relative  to  the  needs  of  the  client 'of  the  systeiff. 

"Att.Lcxa"  brought  corrections  , into  tha'.$ionversations  of  millions 
throughout  the  wor^d.     The.  public^  mays  have  i:^een,  shocked ,  but  ^perhaps  for 
different  reasons.     Apparently  the  truth  still  "is  in  the  .eyes*of  the 
beholder."    It  has  been  long  kn^n  that,  for  many  offenders,  corrections 
does  not  correct.     Experts  within  the  system  are  saying  outwardly  that 
prison  conditions  fox  many  clients  prevent,  rather  ^than  assist  in  their 
, ability  to  make  an  accepted  adjustment  when  they  are  released. 

Why  has  change  been  so  slow?    Part  of  this  answer  lies  with  the  in* 
^terest  level  of  each  ^t?aff  person  involved  in  a  correctional  effort. 
Part  of  this  answer  also  lies  with  the  degree  of  personal,  commitment  that 
each  staff  person  carries  with  him  to  ^the  institution  each  morning. 

Summary  ^ 

;The  degree  of  "'mp^ct  of  institutional  involvement  can  make  the  dif-. 
ference  between  a  c lient' leaving  an  institution  better  for  the  total  ex- 
perience, more  independent  and  able  to  cope,  or  as  a  more  dependent;  per- 
son th'an  when  he  was  first  committed.     The  goal  of  the  staff  of  an  insti- 
tution should  be  to'  ceduce  ^dependency.     The  principal  method  of  reducing 
dependency  is  involvement  of*the  dependent  person  throughout  the  entire 
correctional  process  in  decision-making,  '  This  is  the  beauty  of  contrast 
-Rrogramming .     Everyone  possible  needs  to        involved  in  the  putting  to- 
gether of  the /'reqipe. This  is  where  it  ^happens;  ^this.is  where*  it  must 
begin.  .  ^       /  .  ^  ' 

Another  ^rea  that  needs  exploring  is.  the  concept  of  exchanging  staff 
between  institution^  and  between  f^eld^ services  and  institutions.  There 
is  a  wa.rden  of  a  major  state  institution  who  began  his  career  as  a  '*guard" 
in  that  san\e  institution.     Early  in  his  career  tMs  man  continued  hi^ 
bJucatix^ndl  efforts  "and  ^ was  promoted  to  a  classification  couns^lpr  posi- 
tion.    He  took  an  educational  leav^  o*f' absence,  acquired  an  advanced  ^de- 
gree and  returned  to  the  same^'instituti^on  as  Supervisor  of.  Classification. 
We  moved  laterally  to  a  Supervisor '  s  'position,  in  Field  Services,  was  pro- 
moted to  Directar  of  Field  Services  and  later  promoted  to  the  Wardensh'ip^ 
of  the  institution  in  which  he  began'his  career  se^rvic^.     He  may  just  he 
the  most  outstanding  Warden  in  this  country  today.     Why%?     Because  the  -Sys- 
tem permitted  and  encouraged"  mobili  ty  of  its' personnel  ..and  encouraged^, 
personoeT  to 'continue  their  pursuit  of  knowledge.  '  . 

Wo  liavc  a  long  way  to  travel.*    fiut  for'" the  first  ti,me  in  many  years'^ 
the  focus   is  on  corrections  natippally.     The  Presj-deott '  s*  Conference  in 
Williamsburg,  Virginia,    in  early  Decembc:!:'  of  last  year  is  a  clear  demon- 
stration oi   the  concern  and  involVemeait-  of  t|ie  federal  government.  The 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1967  and^  the  subse'Jiuent  put tin^  itogether  of  the  Lav 
hntorcement.  Assistance  Admini'slrat Ton  are  concrete  "and  solid  examples  of 
coiTuni  tmen't   to  t  h.  -  bctiormei-ft  of  the  field  of  corre<;l  ions'  nnd  the  entire 
criminal   justice  system. 


Correctional  staff  today  are  in  the  early  stages  of  a  great  .adven- 
ture.    If  they  are  sensitive  to  the  changes  t^aking.  .place  in  the  fi>^ld 
around  them  they  can  feel  a  sense  of  new  direction  and  a  fresh  impetus. 
It  is  difficult  to  be  alive  and  in  the  field  and  not  be  fully  involved!' 
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THE  IMPACT  OF  INSTITUTIONAL  INVOLVEMENT 


Louis  S.  Nelson 
-    ■  California  State  Prison 

San  Quentin,  California 
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)  '  -  , 

Introduction 

Institution  involvement  as  defined  in  this  paper  is  the  interaction 
between  inmates,  'Staff,  and  coinmunity.    The  impact  of  institutional  in- 
volvement occurs  at  four  levels:     First,  the  impact  of  inmate  -  with  in- 
mate;  second,   the  impact  of  inmate  with  staff;  third,   the  impact  o£  staff 
with  staff;  and  fourth,  the  impact  of  community  upon  inmate  and  staff. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  involvement  exists,  and  as  it  exists,  the  ques 
tion  arises  as  to  what  difference  does  it  make  or  what  is  the  impact. 
There  are  also  several  possible  reactions:     First,  do  nothing;  second, 
res.ist ;  third,  constructively  channel  it. 

One  of  the  first  questions  that  must  be  asked  about  involvement  is^ 
*  why  is  it  occur^ng.     Actually,   involvement  is  a  sign  of  our  tinies.  We 
^are  familiar  with  many  contemporary  forms  of  involvement.    ^Some  of  these 
are  the  current  rebellion  of  youth,  expanded  civil  rights  fnovement,  re- 
volutionary political  philosophies,  alignment  with  radical  groups,  and 
emerging  minorities.     Out  of  these^  contemporary  forms  come  constructive 
and  destructive  activities,     Some  of  the  constructive  activities  include 
the  Peace  Corps^,  ecology,  urban  renewal,,   transportation,  citizen  advisory 
groups,  and  the  birth  of  new  social  institutions  to  deal  with  stress, 
suicide,  serieScene,  alcoholism,  narcotic  addiction,  veneral- disease, 
poverty,   ignorance,  discrimination,  crime  and  delinquency.     Some  of  the  . 
destructive  activities  encompass  bombings,  strikes,   ripts,"  and  violence 
intended  to  disrupt  the  orderly  operation  of  the  community  or  institu- 
tion. ^  . 

A  second  consideration  to  be  made  concerning  involvement  is  its  ef- 
fects upon  established  Institutions  such  as  prisons ,.  jails ,  schools, 
courts,  churches,   the  family,  and  the  individual.     The  periodic  public 
interest  in  prisons  and  prison  reform  is  an  example  of  the  effects  of 
Involvement.  >  -      .  •  *  ^ 

^        ^  •      -f  •  .  / 

A  third,  consideration  regarding  involvement  is  the  underlying  be- 
liefs of  'the  people  which  generate  involvement.     These  beliefs  are  for 
the"  most  part  culturally  determined  and  might  exist  either  consciously  or 
unconsciously.     A  belief,  peculiar  to  the  people  of  the    estern  world 
is  that  the  prison  has  a  dual  function:     the  protection  of  society  from 
the  offender,  and  the  preparation  for  re-ent^ry  into  the,  community  by  the 
offender  who  is  better  equipped  to  participate  as  a  law  abiding,  produc- 
tive member  of  society. 

Befpre  a  choice  can  be  made  as  to  how  the  impact  of  institutional 
involvement  will 'be  met,   it  is^  necessary  to  carefully  examine  p^resent 
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forms  o*f  involvement  and  the\r  impact  2n"^e  total  institution.     It  is' 
obvious   this  involvement  has^N^oth  positive  and  negative  lmpact.  and  it  "is  , 
also  obvious  that  the  degree  o^f  imfSact  depends  upon  the  levef  at  whvch 
it  occurs.  .        V.       \        *  .  c  ■ 

\   \  .  - 

*  Inmate/ Inmate  Impact '  '  ^  r 

The  first. level  o/  Involvement-impact  occurs,  between  inmate  and  in- 
mate.    While  it  must  be  recognized  this  involvement  beg ins^irn.-fetle^  whole 
pre-incarceration  history--peer  group,  family,-  school  church',  juvenile 
court,    and  couty  jail-^rfoj  the  purposed  of  this  paper /the  ^scope  will  be* 
limited   to  the  prison  experience*   .        .  /  * 

The  inmate's  cTibice  or  sele^ction  of  friends  and  associates  in  pri- 
son is  "probably  the^most  important  decision  he  will  make.    From  this  / 
choice   the.  positive  or  negative  impact  upon  his^ life  will,   in  a^large 
measure,  be- determined .~    The.  rules  of  ,the' inmate  soqiety  are  usua.lly 
very  clear  cut  and  f irra, *  oft.entimes  even  rigid.    Many  times  it  is  nqt 
ossifcfle  to  change  involvement  and  associates  over, which  he  has'  little 
r  no  choice  or  control.     Hrs  daily-  association  with  other  inmates  on, 
is  work  assignment,  school,   and/or  training  are  examples-;     At  times 
ther  than  the,  prime^work  dayr-evenings,  week-ends,  holiday^s,  and  at 
eal  ^times--the  Inmate's  choices  of  invofv^ment  arfe  his  alone;  Further 
it  must  be  recognized  that  his  choices  of  associates^  and  subsequent  in- 
volvement are  affected  by  current  events  occurring  outside  the  prison. 
For .  example,  the  minority  inmate  seelcs  to  identify  with  other  inmates* 
from  his  ethnic  group.  '  '  .  v  * 

Inside  ^the  .prison^  because  of  his  loneliness^  and  the  need  to  ^r- 
vive,    the  inmate  becomes/  involved.  '  The  form' of  involvement  may  be  either 
by  continuation  of  a  g^oup  particip.ation".  established  prior  to  incarcer-  - 
.  cftion,  ^  or ' b^ybuilding /lipon  an  area  of  interest.     Some  examples  of  the  - 
former  -  might  include  ,^uch  gangs  as  neo-Nazi,  Black  Panthers,  n4w  Familia, 
mafia,    or  in-Cal ifor^ia  such'  local  gangs  as  Bakersfield,  Los  Angqles,  and 
Kl  Paso.     Some  examii^les  of  the  latter  might  include  continuation  of  his 
education  or  vocation,  par t ic ipat ioh  in  sports,  recreational  activities 
such  as^  JLhe  library,  chess,  dominos,  or  groups  with  a  spe^cified  intent.  [ 
I^Tuded  in  these  groupsjnight.be  public  speaking.  Alcoholics  Anonymous, 
workshops  in  drilma,   film  pr'oduction,  drug  abuse,  Mensa,   ethnic  groups  ^ 
and  r§^ligious  activities      Because  of  inmate  ipressure  or  choice  the  in-' 
mate  may  become  involved  in  'prison,  gambling,  narcotics,  hombsexuallty , 
canteen  or  c€^ll  robbing,  or'collection  agencies.  '  - 

Th<'  impact  of  involvement  ehosen  by  the.  inmate  affects^im,  the  in- 
stitution, his  family  and ^  the  community^.     If  his  choice  is  a  positive  one 
cmd  he    follows  thr'ough,  he  wi  1.1  -be  consid^red^  f or  release  to  the  commu- 
nity at         earlier  date.    If  his  cjioice  is  negative,^  he  will  serve  »a 
longer    incarceration  period,  wilb  generate  problems  for  the  institution, 
taini  iy  .ukI  the  community,  may  suffer  serj(5v\^is  pj^ysi^?!  Injury,   or  may 
die  m  prison  as  a  result  of  violence. 
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What  fclctors  influence  the  positive  or  negative  choice  are  diffi- 
-cul-t.  to- determine .     The  law  pf  self-preservation  may-  at  times  be  the  de- 
ciding factor.     Certainly  one^of'  the  most  important  factors  has  to  do 
with  the  next  level  of  involvement  impacts 

Inmate/ Staff  Impact 

The  second  level  of  involvement-impact  occurs  between  the  inmate 
and  staff.     This  relationship  is  governed  by  the  dual  responsibility  of 
the  prison:     namely  to  protect   society  by  confinement  of  the  offender 
and  to  assist  the  offender  in  his  prepaij^tion  for  release   to  the  conmiu- 
nity.     This  dual  responsibility  establishes  a  system  of  priorities: 
control  first,   then,  treatment.     This  system*g,enerates  tensions  and 
problems  between  stafi^  and  inmates,     In  this  difficult  situation  the 
establishment  of  effective  relationships  is  governed  largely  by  the  staff 
attitudes  toward  the  inmate.     It  is  one  thing  to  expect  the  inmate  to 
change  his  attitude,  behaviors,  and  values;  it  is  quite  another  thing 
to  assist  him.  '  ^  ^ 

As  previously  mentioned,   the  desire  for  change  by  the  inmate  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  type  of  involvement  he  chooses.*  If  the  inmate  seeks  help* 
from  staff  he  must  be  receptive  to  staff  effort.     On  .the  other  hand  ,if 
staff  seeks  to  help  or  assist  the  inmate,   staff  must  be  receptive  to  the 
inmate's  request,  problem,   or  situation.     This'  involvement,  either  by 
inmate  or  staff,  cannot  be  superficial,  rather,  it  must  be  genuine.     If  . 
the  involvement  impact  bet;ween  inmate  and  Staff  is  superficial  and  shal- 
low, the  frustrations,   tensions,  and. problems  <;ontinue  to  mount  and  uau-  ^ 

'  ally  result  in  minor  or  major  institutional  disturbances.     If,  on  th.e^ 
other  hand,  the  involveme,nt  impact   is  deep  and  genuine,  the  inmate  pro- 

egresses  and  the  staff  receive  job  satisfaction  and  the  institution  usu- 
ally runs  smooth.    '-Truly  it  is   the  amount  or  degree  of  personal  commit-, 
ment  each  staff  member  cai;ries  with  him  to  the  prison  each  day  that  marks 

-the  level  of  his  involvemen't .  ,  The  inmate's  personal  commitment  too, 
marks  his  leyel  of  involvements, • 

*  There  are  some  inherent  dangers  regarding  inmate-staff  involvement 
that  must  be  considered.     First,  the  danger  of  producing  a  dependent  in- 
,mate.     This  might  occur  when  staff  does  for  an  inmate  what  the  inmate  ^ 
should  do  himself.     This  phenomenon  is  probably  due  to  staff* s  failure 
to  realize  the  inmate  is  a  person  and/or  s taff * s  failure  to  realize  that 
the  inmate,  although  he  may  pee-d  help,  must  achieve  for  himself.  Second, 
the  danger  of  over-involvement  of  staff  with  inmates.     This  creates  in 
fact  a  dependent  staff  'which  could  lose  contf-ol  of  the  inmate  and  possi- 
bly the  institution.    Third,  the  danger  of  the  inmate  becoming  the  tar- 
,got  Cox  simplistic  solutions,  such  as  more  education,   religion,  or  train- 
ing.    Despite  theSe  dangers,  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  establish- 
ing   positive  impact  between  .inmate  and  staff  rests  with  staff.     A  meas-^ 
pf  this  impact  is  dependent  upon  a  third  level  of  involvement, 
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Staff/Staff  Impact 

The  third  level  of  invo Ivement- impact  occurs  between  staff  and 
staff.     Just  as  the  system  of  priorities--control j   first,   then  treat- 
ment --generates  tensions  and  problems  between  staff  and  inmates,   so  does 
it  between  staff  and  staff.    This  tension  results  in  staff  isolation  and 
fragmentation  of  the  prison  into  staff-power  groups.    The  impact  of  this 
is  readily  seen  by  the  inmate  wh9  cannot  escape.     The  tragedy  of  a  frag- 
mented prisdn  is  felt  by  staff  and  imate  with  a  loss  of  job  satisfac- 
tion by  staff.     The  inmate  is  faced  with  two  choices,  either  he  makes  a 
safe  choice  to  avoid  the  staff  conflicts  or  he  is  caught  up  in  the  con- 
flict. .^^.^^ 

Traditionally  the  prison  was  designed  to  isolate  the  inmate  from 
the  community.     This  design  resulted  in  both  isolat^.on  of  the  inmate  and  ^ 
the  staff  and    as  long  as  the  control  function  was  maintained,  there  was 
no  demAid  for  change.    With  the  advent  of  modern  penal  practices,  changes 
were  introduced  and     for  the  most  part    were  resisted.     It  is  true  of 
most  institutions  that  change,  if  it  does  come  at  all,  comes  slow.  Change 
acts  as  a  threat  to  tradition  and  the  staff  power  groups  built  upon  this 
tradition. 


The  key  to  reducing  this  negative  involvement-impact  is  found  in 
two  sources.     First,   the  cro ss-pollenization  of  control  and  treatment 
staffs.     This  might  be  accomplished  by  control • staff  working  in  treat- 
ment programs  and  treatment  staff  in  control  programs.     This  concept  of 
staff  development^usually  results  in  more  understanding,   tolerance  and 
acceptance  of  what  the  other  program  is  doing.    The  second  key  to  re- 
ducing the  negative  impact  at  this  level  and  all  others  is  to  be  found 
in  the  inmate/staff  involvement  with  the  community. 

Inmate/Staff/Community  Impact 

The   fourth  level  of  involvement-impact  occurs  between  the  inmates, 
staff,  and  community.     A  certain  amount  of  this  involvement  is  required 
by  law,    for  example,  the  parole  board,  the  courts,  attorneys,  parole  of- 
ficers.   'The  balance  of  this  involvement  is  generally  governed  by  exter- 
nal   ^r  internal  regulations. 

The  inmate's  involvement  with  the  community  takes  many  rofms.  A 
positive  impact  in  California  prisons  is  the  degree  of  family  contact 
maintained.     California  research  shows  that  those  inmates  who  maintain 
firm  family  contacts  have  a  much  higher  success  rate  on  parole.  This 
means  of  course,  contact  either  by  correspondence  or  visits.     Even  wider 
impact  occurs  through  contacts  with  labor/management,  religious,  educa- 
tional,  recreational,  medical,  social,  and  political  leaders  that  come 
to  the  priscMi  voluntarily     to  assist  the  inmate.     Some  involvement  oc- 
curs through  the  mass  media.     Certainly  with  radio,  television,  books, 
magazinc^s,  newspapers,  periodicals,  journals,   tape,   film,  records,  and 
reports,  much  information  at  the  local,  county,  state,  national,  and 
international  levels  is  made  readily  available  to  the  inmate*^  A  nega- 
tiv.e  impact   is  the  internalizing  of  community  problem^  within  the 
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institution.     A  positive  impact  is  the  amelioration  of  the  isolatioa 
from  the  Qommunity.    The  belief  that  increased  community  involvement  is 
positive  is  reflected  in  California  by  the  many  community-based  correc- 
tional centers  established,  work-furlough  programs,  temporary  passes  to 
the  community,  and  the  current  emphasis  upon  the  inmates  re-eatry  into 
the  community . 

/ 

The  staff's  involvement-impact  with  the  community  is  first  quite 
simple.    He  usually  lives  in  the  community,  and  has  the  typical  inter- 
eats    and  associations  of  other  community  people.    There  are  many  pos- 
sibilities for  positive  staff  impact  with  the  community.     Staff  has  a 
responsibility  to  maintain  positive  public  relations  in  the  *  community . 
This  is,  many  times,  achieved  through  participation  in  community  affairs. 
If  there  is  negative  conduct  in  the  community        staff,   certainly  this 
receives  wide  attention  and  results  in  a  negative  impact  upon  the  commu- 
nity as  well  as  the  prison. 

The  agent  of  transition  from  the  prison  to  the  x.ommunity  is  the  pa- 
role agent."    His  impact  upon  the  prison  and  community  is  of  major  impor- 
tance.    In  this  termin'al  involvement  the  parole  agent  represents  both  con 
trol  and  tre'atment:    The  impact  of  the  parole  agent  with  the  Inmate  can- 
not be  over-emphasized. 

The  cofnmunity  involvement-impact  with  the  prison,  inmates  and  staff 
is  unique/in  that  it  is  the  community  to  which  the  inmate  must  return; 
it  is  the  community  that  sentenced  the  inmate  to  prijson,  and  it  is  the 
community  that  built  the  prison  to  incarcerate  the  inmate.     The  commu- 
nity/truly is  a  reservoir  of  assistance,   specialized  skills  and  informa- 
tion.    That  is  important  only  because  ^Re  community  is  willing  to  share  - 
these  with  the  prison  inmates  and  staff.     Some  examples, of  this  type  of 
4pact  include  the  regular  prison  staff,  speclali^d  educational/medical 
contractual  staff,   consultants,  and  volunteers.     The  impact  of  labor  and 
management  coming  into  the'  prison  to  assist  the  training  p'rograras  is  an 
example  of  one  type  of  volunteer  assistance. 

Community  assistance  or  involvement  then  falls  into  three  types. 
First,  the  assistance  given*?the  inmate  during  incarceration.    An  example 
of  this  is  citizen  participation  in  prison  programs  of  religion,  educa- 
tion t?:aining,  and  recreation.     Second,  Xhe  assistance  given  the  inmate 
who  is  ready  Tor  parole  or  release.     An  example  of  this  is  individual 
and  gfqup  participation  in  job  placement  efforts,  including  the  provi-/ 
sion  of  hand  tools  and  union  membership  when  necessary.     Third,  the  as- 
sistance given  the  parolee  when  he  is  back  in  the  community.     Some  ex- 
cimples  of  this  citi:ien  participation  is  found  in  the  efforts  of  ethnic 
groups  helping  the  parolee  find  a  job  and  a  place  to  live.     Other  exam- 
ples are  found  in  ex-felon  self-help  groups,   state .college  and  universi- 
ty opportunity  programs,  and  local,  county,  state  and  federal  agencies 
With  responsibility  to  help  the  disadvantaged.     The  above  impacts  are  in 
the  main  positive.     James  W.  L.  Park,  Associate  Warden,  San  Quentin  State 
Prison,  in  his  paper  on.  prison  reform  submitted' to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  United  Stats  House  of  Representatives,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia on  October  25,   1971  saya: 
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American  prisons  are  making  one  of  their  periodic  appearances 
on  the  public  stage,  a  phenomena  that  occurs  at  about  30-year 
intervals.*    This  wave  of  public  interest,  like  thos^  in  gen- 
erations past,  will  undoubtedly  result  in  some   increase  in 
public  understanding  and  in  som&  progress  in  the^axt  of  work- 
ing with  those  who  fail  to,  cope  cTOgxruc tivelv,-' with  this  com- 
plex society.     Commendably,  a  broad  range  oL  the  public  is  in- 
volved,  some  of  whom  are  well-intentioned  and  well-informed, 
some  of  whom  are  well-intentioned  and  poorly  inforjned,  and 
'   regretably  there  are  some  who  are  neither.     Those  in  the  lat- 
j;er  category .  create  serious  problems  for  those  who  work  for 
constructive  change  in  our  system  of  criminal  justice. 

Some  coraraunity  impact s ' are  negative  and  are  disruptive  to  the  nor- 
mal operations  of  the  prison.    These  impacts  cause  further  isolation  be- 
tween inmate/ ir&iat^ ,  itoate/staff,  Staff/staff,  and  inmate/staff/commu- 
nity involvements.     For  example,  at  San  Quentin,   on  two  occasion^  in 
1968,  a  new  style  of  prison  revolt  was  planned  and  activated  by  a  mixed 
community  group  of  ex-prisoners,  students,  academicians,  and  new  left 
adh*erents  .    Thase  community  generated  revolts .  pointed  out>  po3sibly  for 
the  first  tipe,   that  community  people  could  communicate  ^nd  plan  with 
prisoners  'to  disrupt  or  terminate  normal  prison*  operations .    in  August 
of  1968  a,  new  appxoach  was  used  by  community  peo|^le.fn  which  the  nortnal 
prison  routine  was  disrupted  only  during  the.  weekend  leisure  time  acti- 
vities.   ,  .  • 

As  noted  above,  the  current  pub^lic  int^est  in  prisons  and  prison 
reform  has  provided  a  spring  board  for  mariy  community  activities.  These 
people  with  their  assorted  revolutionac^ politicaj.  philosophies  ,and  other 
mis-information  attempt  to  gain  ad^nrptance  to  the  prison  by  the  .use  of  ' 
many  guises  and  pretenses,  espousing  concern  fpr  the  inmate  and  a  ''will- 
ingness"  to^help.    This*  impact  causes^the  Inhiate  to  become  emotijonally 
unstable,  and  to  become  vio lervj^^  uryrealis t ic ,  'and  if  the  impact  is  wide- 
spread, thu  results  could  be/aimless  killing,  injury,  and  severe  destruc-, 
tion  of  property.    The  endvresults  of  this  impact  for  the  inmate  usually  , 
means  moretimeto  sarve ,  /loss  *  of  privileges,  isoLa^ioh,   0'r>  segregation.  . 
Staff  experience  a  ^ens^  of  frustration  and  futi^lity  after  a  ma^or  dis- 
ruption and  question  why  it  was  allowed  to  occur.  ^  Staff  may  oVer-react 
after  a  major  disrup/ion  and  their  dis'trust  af  the  corarriuni ty  is  reflected^ 
in  two  ways,    i  ir^st  a  limitation  is  placed  Ijpon  community  access  to  the 
prison,  and  second,   a  tight  ring  of  security  is  placed^  over  the  internal 
operations  of  the^  p,rison.  »  / 

s  AM  of  the^e  levels  of  involvement-impact    exist  in  any  prison  anfl  • 
cannot  be  ignoxtrri.     Ev'ery  inmat"e  and  staff  in  a  prijSon  is  affected  by  in- 
volvement and  cannot  escape  his  responsibility  t'o  the  total  , prison^  If 
positive  invQlvement-impact  caa  ^'aus€?  a  ptisoa  to  run  smoothly  and  achieve 
Its  objective's,  conVersely,,  negative  involvement -impact  cause  a  prison  to 
sHut-down  and  fail  to  achieve  its  objectives.     The  critical  problem  is  to 
develop  approaches  for  achieving  positive  involvement-impact. 
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Approaches  for  Achieving  Positive  Involvement -ImpacC 

No  simple  set  of  rules  or  procedures  can  guarantee  positive  impact 
in  a  prison  setting.     There  are  however,  some  general  principles  to  be 
considered  in  developing  approaches  leading  to  posi-tive  involvement- 
impact.     These  principles  affect  each  level.  '     '  • 


Inmate/Inmate  and  Inmate/Staff  Impact  * 


ERIC 


A  major  portion  of  inmate  time  and  energy  should  be  channeled *into 
productive  activities.    The  p^^vision  by  the  staff  6f -effective  education, 
training,  counseling,   industrial,  work,  recr  eat  ional/physi'^bal ,  education  , 
music,  art,  crafts,  hobbies,   library,  drama,  teligion,   therapy,  medical:>-.^ 
dental,  food,  maintenance,  mdil  and  visiting,  household,  and  pre-release 
programs  will  provide  fot  constructive  use  of  a  major  portion  of  inmate 
energies.  » 

Provision  for  the  inmate  to  have  mpre  s^ay  about  how  the  prison  is 
opiated  is  not  a  new  concept  but  remains  as  an  effective  management 
tool  ^f or  channeling  inmate  involvement.     The  use  of  advisory  councils  ,  ♦ 
representing  men  in  all  areas  of  the  prison  is  an  example. 

Opportunity  for  the  inmate  to  develop  alternative  programs •to  fit 
his  needs  should  be  readily, made  available.     Some  examples  are  the  many 
types  of  self-help  groups  appearing  on  the  prison  scene. 

A  reduction  of  inmatre  compaction' through  design  and  cons  tryiction  of  > 
small-er  400  to  600  man  prisons  may  contribute  to  lessening  the  tensions, 
problems  and  complexities  of  the  larger  walled  prison.    This  also  pro- 
vides  for  a  lesser  possibility  of  negative  impact. 

The  inmate  should  be  allowed  to  have  some  say  in  the  decisions  which 
affect  his  program ^during  incarceration  and  preparation  for  return  to  the 
Lommunity.     When  an  inmate  appears  before  a  pontifical  classification  com- 
mittee, he  seldom  has  much  to  say  abg^ut  his  program.     Institutional  needs 
usually  have  priority  and  assignments  to  food  service  and  -the  laundi:y  or 
to  some  clerical  function  or  to  a  grounds  crew  usually  occur.     If  the  in- 
mate presses  his  request  for  a  specific  program,  chances  are'  staff  will 
resist  and  he  will  be  un-assigned  or  placed  in  the  program  st af f  feel  is 
best  for  him. 

Human  behavior  is  complex  and  unpredictable.     Because  it  is  not 
known  when  an  inmate  might  choose  to  d^  something  constructive  with  his' 
lif<^',   it  is  essential   that  all  avenues  for  program' Lm'plement  at  ion  and 
change  in  the  prison  rcmai,n  accessible.     It  must  not  be  inferred  that 
inmates  should  be  given  latitude  to  change  programs  at  their  slightest 
whim.     In  some  prisons  it   is'  easier  for  the  inmate  to  see  and  talk  to  ■ 
the  warden  that   it  is  his  counselor. 

Positive  involvement  by  the  inmate  should  be  recognized,  encouraged, 
and  rewarded.     Some  examples  are  the  provision  of  special  events  involving 
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the:  inmate/staff/ family/community  such  as:     art  shows,  music  festivals, 
drama,   spor ts^'^vents ,  events  of  significance  to  all  cultures,  beliefs, 
and  religious  activities,  graduations,   field  days,  variety  shows ^^..jSu-fe-^ 
sidv-t?ntert  ainraent ,  and  Mother's  Day.     These  ei^tts  are  most  needed  dur- 
ing th^  times  of  the  year  when  th^e  inmate  and  hisS&mily  celebrated  events 
to^^^^Tier,  ^u&h  as:     birthdays,  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  New  Year*s,  and 
stiver s^ap.es  .  / 

The  implementat i^n  of  thes^jprinciples  depend  upoti  the  quantity  and 
quality  6f  inmate/sta^  involvement. 


taff/Staff  Impact 

.^.^    .A  prison,  today,  demands  stable,  honest,  'energetic,   aware,  observ-"^ 
ant,  and  knol^ledgeable  staff,  carefully  recruited^  screened  and  trained 

.and  representative  of  the  inmate  ethnic  balance.     Staff  must  be  stable,* 
tolerant,   apd  able  to  work  calmly  with  inmates  and  other  staff.  Honesty 
and  integrity  are  essential  attributes  in  a  p;rison  and  are  equated  wi,th 
staff  and  inmate  safety  and  the  safe  operation  of' a  prison.     Staff  must 
have  the  energy  to  work  with  problem  people  rather  than  shuffle  these 
people  .to  someone  else.     Staf£  must  be  aware  of  what  is  going  on  inside 
the  prison  and  especially/ in  th^ir  area  of  responsibility.     By  this  is 
meant  an  immediate  rec^tiveness  to  sxidden  changes  in  inmate  climate, 
attitudes,  and  feelings  with  the  ability  to, remain  calm  and  observant 
and  not  overact.       '  , 

Another  type  of  awareness  necessary  is  'that  awareness  of  community 
events,  trends,  problems,  resources,  and  feelings.    A  common  hazard  it 
prisonr  is  the  exclusion  of  what  is  going  cTti  in  their- shij),  area,  or 
catian^    Thi,s  lack  ,of  being  observant  poses  danger  to  the  well-* 
inmates  and  staff.     A  knowledgeable  staff  knows  the  operation  ol 
ar^ea  of  responsibi'lity  and  further  ha's  a  g^asp  of  how  its  operation^ 
into  the  t o t^aT~prT^rDTr-t>pe-^^^4^ii^^  member  also  realizes  the  need 

lor  continuing  education  and  training  mandated  by  the  immediate  times 
and  by  th^  twenty-first  century. 

^he  development  of  staff/staff  impact  involvement  to  contto^l  and  as;;. 
sist  the  innuite  is  of  top  priority.   'Needle-ss  to  say,  staff  meetingr'''^iTr^ 
pioyee  counseling,  and  in-service  training  do  not  guarantee  desiired  re- 
sults.    A  'review  of  the  literature  reveals  little  study  or  research  in 
this  vital  area.     The  major  problem  as  stated  earlier,  is  the  fragmenta- 
tion of  staff  as  a  result  of  the  dual  responsibilities  of  the  total  pri- 
son.    There  appears  to  be  no  easy  or  simplistic  answer  to  this -iong-ex- 
Lstent   problem.     Much  staff  fragmentation  could  be  avoided  if  the  staff 
immediately  concerned  would  settle  or  attempt  to  settle,  operational 
problems        their  level.     Usually,  one, or  both  of  the  staff  refuse  to 
discuss  the  m^ntter  and  simply  refer  it  tQ  their  supervisor  or  department 
head.     He   in  turn  leels  a  compulsion  to  support  his  subordinate  and  usu- 
ally he  will   not   aftompt  to  set  up  a. meeting  between  the  two  staff  con- 
cerned,    [t   IS  easier  to  pass  a  problem  to  your  supervisor  and  let  him 
m«ike  the  decision.     The  department  head  refers  it  to  the  division  head,  . 
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and  too  many '  problems  wind  up  on  the  warden's  desk    that,  in  fact,  could 
and  should  have  been  resolved  by  line  staff. 

The  impact  of  staff  isolation  and  resistance  to  change  us^aally  can 
be  effectively  overcome  by  the  position  taken  by  the  warden.     As  an  ex- 
ample regarding  racial  prejudice  and  racial  problems  the  warden  might 
call  all  his  staff  together  and  discuss  the  differences  between  the  va- 
rious ethnj.c  cultures  and  the  importance  of  history  and  cultural  factors 
to  these  groups.     He  concludes  by  stating  it  is  his  desire  that  these 
groups  shall  be  allowed  to  organize  and  .function  in  order  that  they  may. 
achieve  their  goals  through  operation  within  approved  guidelines.     He  is 
saying  he  supports  these  activities  as  long  as  they  operate  within  ap- 
proved, limits  and  guidel ine's^ and  that  he  expects  the  staff  to  assist. 
Another  effective  way  to  combat  resistance  to  change  is  the  development 
of  a  climate  wherein  inmate  or  staff  can  prepare  suggestions  for  change 
and  a  procedure  exists  whereby  these  suggestions  receive  consideration 
and  response  from  top  staff.     The  transfer  in  of  staff  from  other . prisons 
and  the  employmentyof  new  staff  help  to  breakdown  staff -isolation  and 
resistance  to  change.     In  areas  which  may  have  only  one  institution, 
staff  may  assume  new  or  trade  jobs  for  broadening  their  base  of  experi- 
ence or  for  other  sel  f-deve,lopraent 


Community  Impact 

The  positive  impact  of  healthy  community  and  public  relationships . 


has  been  exte*)sively  covered-  pre>/iously.    The  people  we  authorize  to  en- 
ter our  pr  isons'--£TruTTr~tlie~~com^         do  not  always  represent  what  they 
claim^,    nor  do  some  of  these  people  enter  prison  for  th^iri^tated  purposed. 
Tliere  appears  to  be  no  easy  way, to  rechannel  the^^-^T^eople  to  a  positive 
ifiipact  .    This  means  that  these^'people  should  not  be  allowed  in  the  pri- 
son.    Staff  is  responsible  for  the  type  of  community  people  approved  to 
be   involved  in  prison  activities  and  with  inmates.     Staff  then  has  the 
responsibility  to  know  what  the  true  affiliation  of  community  people 
or  groups     is,  and  the  specific  purpose  of  their  coming.   *  In  tkxs  day 
of  prurient  interest  in  prisoners,  jails  and  prisons,  and  or subsequent 
reform,  it  behoouEs  every  prison  to  maintain  an  up-to-d^4re  list  of  all 
radical,  militant,  revolutionary,  subversive  activist^from  all  areas 
of  -the  community  and  to  deny  these  people  entranc^i:o  the  prison.  There 
is  no  possible  justification  for  dangerous,  di^rlaptive,  community  people 
and  |^roug^^^;^>^e  allowed   inside  a.  prison.     Edrtun^tely,  such  people  coa- 
st i  tutp'-'Hsma  1 1  segment  of  the  communitV/^d  it  is  that  larger  section 
of -^SrSc^uct  ive  ,  law-abiding  citizens  t]>^  of  fers  positive  community-in- 
vo I vement   Impact , 

Because-  the  prison  is  established  by  the  community  and  seeks  to  re- 
turn men  tu  the  community.,  eyery  means  possible  must  be  used  to  inform, 
ac^quaint,    and   involve  the  community  with  the  prison.     The  public  infor- 
mation functions  of  the  prison  must  be  aggressive  and  not  limit  their 
I'llurts  to  passive  oxpl/nations  and  reports  of  negative  events.     The  ^p-- 
pointment  of  a-full-tirae   information  officer  of  high  rank  is  one  effec- 
tive means  to  accomplish  this.    More  emphasis  must  be  placed  upon  the 
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positive  achievements  of  inmates  and  staff. 


•Conclusions  and  Summary 


The  phenomena  of  involvement  and  their  subsequent  impact  on  the 
prison  are  complex  and  cannot  be  treated  in  a  simplistic  or  traditional 
way.     The  way  involvement-impact  is  handled  now  or  will  be  handled  in 
the  future  will  effect  the  1  ive s  of  th e  incnat e  and  staff  and  the  very 
existence  of^he  prison  as  we  know  it  as  a  viable  social  institution. 
The  tendency  of  some  staff  to  discount  the  impact  of  involvement  as  a 
passing  fad  and  to  await  the  return  to  "normalcy"  is  certainly  unwise, 
and  dangeiji^jus ,     InvDlvem'ent  is  here,, today,  and  we  cannot  resist  or  ig- 
nore it.     Our  only  choice  is  to  attempt  to  constructively  channel  it 
for  the  benefit  of  the  inmate,  staff,  prison,   and  community.     As  Broom 
atid  Selznick  (1968)  predict: 

^fluid  conditions*'6f  a  rapidly  changing  society  are  conduc- 
ive to  G36*llective  behavior.    Active  protes.ts  sometimes  leading 
—  to-^olence  pccur  when  rising  aspiratj^ns  _ar.e_  not  met  by  speedy 
^and  visJJxl'e  fulf  illment .  ^R'SligTous  seCts  emerge  when  establish- 
ed ch««rhes  >£ail  to  respond  to  the  needs -Qf  new  life  situations. 
Swift  al  tern^ti<Jns  of;  w.ar  and  pea^  bring  widespread  shifts  in 
public  opinion.     Col lec tive^'beKaviS^]^^^^  underlying  change.S, 

and  in  responding  to  them  i'T^'Yea-t;es'  new^  pe*^spectivesf"'^^j?^^JJ^.S^ 
of  action,   and  new  institutions  (p.  254^. 


Bmom,  L. 
Row, 


,  6<  Selznick,  P 
1968.  ^  ^ 
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THE  IMPACT  OF  INSTITUTIONAL  INVOLVEMENT 


Don  R.  Erickson 
South  Dakota-  State  Penitentiary 
Sioux  Falls,  Soutli^  Dakota 

Contrary  to  the  public's  outcry,  educators,  Sociologists,  and  aca- 
demic penologists  do  not  have  a  lock  on  progress  in  changing  individuals, 
curtailing  recidivism,   and  reducing  penal  populations.     In  spite  of  re- 
stricted budgets,  aged  facilities,   and  failure,  ringed  clientele,  the 
"keepers"  of  institutions  have  been  innovative,  J:oo.     However,   their  in- 
novation has  been  tempered  with  experience.     For  example,  approximately 
90  percent  of  the  inmate  population  has  dropped  out  of  school  before  ob- 
taining a  high  school  diploma.     The  answer  seems  then  to  be  to  instigate 
a  strong  educational  plan--and  more  specifically  adult  baS"ic  education. 
But  one  program"  cannot  do  the  entif-e  job. 

If  we  believe,  and  demonstrate  our  belief  by  what  we  budget 
(an  accurate  barometer  of  executive  interest)^  that  the  men  in 
our  jails  are  going  to  reorganize  their  lives  by  the  help  of 
the  team  of  psychiatry  and  education  only,  then  we  are  going 
to  return  to  the  street  better  adjusted  ^nd  better  educated    ^  ^ 
telons,  but  felons  none  'the  less  (Glaser,  1971). 

A  total  program  includes"  security,   tre^-ment,  prison^-trdus tries ,  insti- 
tutional maintenance,   and  supportive  service^s-v^ 

What  then,  does  the  penal  practitioner  have  going  for  him  that  will, 
make  his  program  more  successful  than  those  that  have  been  already  tried 
on  society's  failures?     HE  HAS  SECURITY  AND  A  SEVERELY  ^CONTROI^LED  ENVI- 
RONMENT.    He  does  not  have  outside  influence  such  as  families,  friends,, 
diugs  or  automobiles,   to  hamper  his  efforts.     As  tbUs  administrator  plans 
his  program,  he  includes  security--a  valuable  resource  in  itself  and* al- 
so one  that  can  unite  a  more  effective  supportive  staff  if  used  properly. 
But  one  must  not  forget  that  an  inmate  is  handicapped  by  the  culture  he 
brings  with  him. 


Importance  of  Involvement 


Immediate  Benefits 


Today  an  administrator  realizes  that  the  walls  of  prisons  are  being 
modified.     Kohabi 1  it  at  ion  is  not  a  commodity  handed  to  the  inmate  upon 
release  and  carried  by  him  into  the  community  where  all  ends"  well.  There 
must  be  pre-pfanned  and  carefully  instigated  involvement  of  institutional 
personnel  and  comiminity  agencies  and  individuals. 

Community  invo Ivement -^in  penal  programs  can  result  in  certain  im- 
mediate benefits.     Volunteer  time  can  increase  the  manpower  availab-l-^to 
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the  warden.    New  ideas^f^e  introduced.    The  public  r,el-ations  image  of  a 
prison  can  be  improv^  as  people  develop  a  greater  familiarity  with  its 
operation.    The  pi^Klic  may  become'  more  sympathetic  toward  a  tax  program 
To  support  the  institution  when  they  see  that  ''something  IS  beibg  done," 
and  there ^^ARp^'some  problems  in  running  an  institution. 

/        Bt4^  this  tie  to  the  community  is  not  without  its  disadvantages ♦ '  - 
^       -The^. ^ministration  of  volunteer  h^lp  is  time-consuming;     It  often  means 
^fKitting  up  with  ineffectual  "help.     Judgments  are  often  made  on  an  emo- 
~  tiorral  basis  which  can  result  in  p,qor  decisions.    The  community  person- 
'_nel' ten^^o  start  but  not  carry  through  on  programs.     The  "excite  the^ - 
troop^"    The  controlling  of  contraband--a  purely  mechanical  operation — 
is^'made  more  difficult^ 


Long-range  Bgne fits  *  '  ' 

The  long-range  benefits  derived  from  inter-involvement  of  community 
agencies  arid  institutional  pe^onnel  aire  difficult  if  not  impassible  to 
evaluate;     Hopefully,  however,   this  working  together  will  reduce  reci'd- 
ivism,  eliminate  some  of  the  publdc  misconceptions  of  penal  institutions, 
and  injure  greater  ^responsiveness  to  the  rieeds  of  society. 


Nature  of  Involvement 
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Iifternral  and  External  Involvement    ^  '   '  ' 

'       The'nafufu  of  this  itivolvement  at  the  South  Dakota  State  Penitenti- 
ary  can  be.  grouped  along  ^these  lines:     internal  proj^ams,   internaT  pro- 
grams util'^zing  community  resources,  and  external^^ograms . 


Internal  Programs .  Internal  progpatiis  include  those  completely  run 
by  prison  personnel  which  take^pla^^^f^' inside  the  walls/'  An  example  of 
this  would  be  a  prisoji^ndusj;j;ysuch  as  the  making  of  license  plates. 


•  ^    '    IriLernat  Programs  Utilizing  Community  Resources.     A  sjecond  classi- 
^J^iir'at'ion  of  penitentiary  programs  is  internal  programs  utilizing  com- 
munity rc*^ources.     \{cr:e  the  people  of  the  community  bring  their  talents 
into  play  "inside  tjiie  walls. 'The  State  Employment  Office  and  Vocation- 
al Rehabilitation  Ottice  send  representatives  -to  the  prison  to  aid  ithe 
*  inmate ^in  seeking  employment  or  training  upon  release.     The  Indian  .popu- 

lation IS  counselled  by  officials  from  the  Bureau  of^ Indian  Affairs  and 
the  Ignited  Sioux  Tril^es.  Services  for-^the  visaally  impair-ed  is  offered 
to  th(^se  needing  care.  ' 

Operation  Stay-Out  offi^rs  ^  series  of  prc-releagj^  ^coimsirlTTng  ses- 
sions for  the  inmates.     The  presentations^Ar^^^rSndled  by  people  of  the 
community  on  topics  varyi^i-g^  fvofit  heai^fT^are  t^o  money  management  to  good 
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grooming.     These  meetings •  are  followed  by  grgup  disc\issions  which  are 
.  led  by  the^  inst  Ltut  ion '  s  ediacacional  staff.        ^         '  , 

,A  local  college-is  providing  in-service  training  for  prison  pe^son- 
nel^nd  the  institution , is  providing  the  setting  rcD:^,  an  internship  of  a 
Master  *s  De'eree  candidate.  ^  •  *,  \    -  ^  ' 

\    VoluRfceers  'aad  the,  institiition  in  a  variety^of  ways;     (1)  JayCee.s', 
/-2)  'Alcoholic  Anonymous,  ,  (3)  aj:X^s  and  craft^s  classes',  *  (4)  cpmrnunlty  ath- 
letic, confests ,  -(5)"  church-affiliated  meetings,    (6).  a  dramatic?  troupe, 
and  (7)  variqus  ent'er  t  a  i^men  t  , groups  ..^         '  /   \'  /  - 


External  Programs.    'A  tKird  type.of  *prcygram  is  th^ '-external  program. 
¥his  would,  include^  times- when  the^  ipmat.e  or  st^ff  member  Jeeves  the  in- 
\st itut-idn,  for  involvement  'in  'fhe  community.      '  .  •      *  \, 

,   *       A  group,  of  inmate  spaakers^-/:alling  ""themsoelves  .  *IOper$ttio'n  PLtfalJ'^-- 
leave  the  prison  almost  daily  to  meet^  ^^ith  students,  parents  and  inter- 
ested people  jio'tell  'of  th^e'ir  rocky  road  to  thjgt  ^'South  Dakota  St'^fee  Peni- 
tei>tiary:  They  do  this  with  the'  id^a  of  ^stimul^tirig  youth  to  e^^amine 
their  own'paths  and^  potential  destina^ons.     The  speakers  pjovid^  posi- 
tive publicity  for  the*  institution  and  raise  the  image'^qf  ''the  coh."' 
Work  Release  is  a  p'lan  to  place  inmate.s  into  a  30b  in  the  conjmuT\ity  ■ 
six  months  before  their  release*  date,  -    .  • 

Staff  members  Attend  , courses  at.th^  loca^  colleges  to  iticrease^  their 
owrt  .educational  status  and  thnsi-r'  e 5 f ect iveness  in'dealing  witji  ,the  prison 
population.  ,       ,  I  r.  ,  '  • 


P'unctioning  Effectively  •  *   .  '  -  - 

.^^^^^^  The  inVjolvoment  ,of  in^titutioni^l  personnel '  and  the  community  agen- 

""^-=W4;^s  and-  individuals  can  become  aft„  exten-sj.ve  operation.^  But-iij  order  for 
its  Ttin<;.tioning  To  bo  an  effective  part  of -the  coi^irectional  system  certain 
quest  ions  trtu^^  be  satis^factor  ily  answered:         .  •    '  * 

(1)     lio  the  proigratTis  fit  the  objectives  of  the  institution? 

('2)     ^ho  will  pay  the  program?  '  ,  ' 

(3)    What  3up(^rvision,  v/il,l  be  heeded  to*  cai;ry  out  the^  prograins? 

J^^^^      ^       .  "^A^hieving  Maximum-  Involvement  *        '  ► 

St  rategies  t^or  Dove tai  1  lYig ^ Program      ,  , 

In  order  to  achieve  maximum  i'nvolvepefit ,  certain  strategies  .far  ^ 
dovi'tai  ling  programs  and  activities  must  'be"  considered.     A  program  must 
t^t^the  schx*m^ta  of  the  institution,,    Those  that  do  not  must  be'  refused.  , 
For  example,  la  ^^DTA  sponsored  training  program  offers  pay  exorbitantly 
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above  the  standards  of  the  prison--an  upholsterer  r^eives  60c  a  day  at 
the  South  Dakota  State  Peni  tentiary.  while  one  under  MDTA  s|)onsorship  re- 
ceives $2.00  a  day.     Some  things  cannot*  be  changed  or  compromised.  Yet 
both  the  "insiders" 'and  the  "outsiders"  must  show 'some  flexibility.  Be- 
p^use 'something  has  not  been  fried  it  should'not  be  discredited.  Young 
people  helow  high  school  age  are  not  permitted  in  the  South-  Dakota  Peni- 
tentiary, but  for  a  tri-state  tournament  the  penitentiary *s  gym  is  used 
and  inmates  dp  the  officiating.     Both  "insiders"  and  "outsiders"' watch . 

The  central  person  must  coordinate  the  total,  agenda.    This  will  al- 
so improve  the  quality  of  the  community  ventures  and  keep  them  in  line  ' 
with^  the  institution's 'philosophy.     This  central  person  should  also  be 
aware  of  the  best  of  the  community resources  and  seEk==Stgh  quality 
persons  to  enrich  th6  %ctivitie^s_broughtUt<r^Iie^^ 

Increased  community  involvement  also  creates  a  need  for  more  staff 

<  <^ 

orientation  and  in-service  training.     Security  personnel  need  to  see  the 
short  and  long-term  benefits  of  such  activities  in  relationship  to  a 
possible  increase  in  work  load.  ''They  need  to  be  aided  in^^eeing  their, 
role  in  helping  the  volunteer  succeed.-        >  :  "  * 


Obstacles  and  Hurdles 

»       «       ^  »  " 

Certain  hurdles  must  be  overcome  before  the  benefit"!  of  these  kinds 
of  rehabi litcVtion  services  are  seen.     Security  must  be  an  bver-ridlng 
factor.     Always  to  be  considered  is  the  amotinjt  ot  guard  time  needed  to' 
car,ry  out  aji  idea.     For  ex-ample,  a  drama  group  ^wishes  to  produce  a  play 
inside  a  prison.     How  much,  time  is  involved  'in  supervising  rehearsals? 
Will  practice  take  place  during  the  working. day  or  during  the  evening 
recreation  period?  *  •  '  x  • 

'  Th'e  emotional  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  staff  to  these  extra  acti 
vities  ne^eds  to  be  consi'dered.     It  will  mean  an  addifional  work  load. 
What  IS  their  general  feeling  about  the  role  of  rehabilitation  in  incar- 
ceration?    Is  retribution  prominent  in  tjlieir  thinking? 

One  hurdle  often  faced  when  dealing  with  interagency  operations  is 
ih,it  of  political  intrig^ue  or  jealousies;   for  example,. a  political  group 
may  nol  allocate  money  for  an  institution  because  they  fear  that  the 
at;her  party/  holding  offices,  may  look  good  if  *  the  -programs^  flourish. 
The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  people  may  become  hung-up  on  statistical 
data  relating  to  the  placing  of  Vex-eons,"  and  as  a  resu.lt  refuse  to  ac- 
cept large  numbers  of  Inmates  because  their  chancels  of  success  are  much 
lower^  ■  *   '  ■ 


Summary 

Penitentiaries  are  no  longer  islands  unto  ^  themselves^.  The.  communi- 
ty Is  b'ecoming  a  tacLor  in  the  rehabilitative  activities  of  correctional 
institutions*.     If  leadership,  support,   and^  behavioral  objectives  are 
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provided  by  the  administration,  this  community  involvement  can  become  a 
positive  force.     If  the  administration  ignores  the  issue,  taking  the' 
good  with  the  bad,   it  must  be  prepared  to  deal  with  problems.     If  the 
first  course  is  chosen  tjien  the  administration  must  plan  for  staff  ori- 
entation and  volunteer  supervision.     It  has  been  said  that  every  hour 
of  volunteer  time  can  take  one  hour  of  staff  time. 

The  mode'  of  the  day  is' community-based  corrections  and  tight  budgets. 
It- is  not  always  possible  tcTinyolve  the  community,  but  community  in- 
volvement is  a  Way  to  expand  programs  and  extend  the  inmate  into'  the  out- 
side world  that  he  will  some  day  face  alone.    With  all  its  advantages 
such  a  program  is  not  for  the  faint  of  heart.    The  more  flexible  the 
program  the  more  decisions  that  must  be  made-^-and  the  greater  the  chance 
for  error.     Even  fatal  error. 
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V  THE  IMPACT  OF  INSTITUTIONAL  INVOLVEMENT 


John  0.  Boone 
Department  of  Corrections 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Traditional  programs  that  involved  the  community  'in  prison  processes 
have  not  paid  off  very  well  for  the  correctional  client.     Most  of  the  men 
*  in  prisbn  today  have  past  records^ in  criminal  justice  agencies,  and  they 
.^can  also  boast  of  flunking  out  of  many  other  institutions,  especially  the 
public  schools.    These  characteristics  reinforce     the  value  of  education- 
al programs  in  correc tioi:ial  institutions.     Failure  in  the  community  is  at- 
tributable in  a  great  sense  to  the  inadequacy  of  important  community  a- 
gencies  and  iYistitutions .     Therefore,   in  the  very  beginnLi\g' of  this  paper 
two  important  questions  must  be  raised.     If  the  community  has  failed  to 
provide  adequate  resources  for  its  citi2ens  in  the  community,  will  i,t 
provide  anything  different  in  correctiona-1  institutions?     And,  should 
programs  of  quality  be, provided,  ^ov  institutionalized  men  and  women,  will 
they  be  motivated  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  in  substantial 
numbers?    After  the  Distric  of 'Columbia  Department  of  Corrections  ini- 
tiated     college  program  that  enabl<sed  correctibnal  clients  to  pursue  a 
college  degree  invoWing  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  at  the  insti- 
tution, continuation  through  busing  to  Federal  City  College,   and  even-/ 
tually  assignment  to ^a  halfway  house,  the  number  of  students  in  the  high 
school  progt:am  doubled.  *  .  - 


Undoubtedly,   there,  are  some  benefits  in  involving^  interested  commu- 
nities a1\d  individuals  in  the  institution:     community  involvement  is  a 

\^tool  ^or  public  education;   it  is  an  Instrument  for  motivating  people  in 
providing  post-release  assistance;  but  it  has  never  been  demonstrated  to 
have  cany  real  impact  on  correctional  policy  or  on  the  rigors  of  institu- 
tional 'living.  .  Consequently  our  goal  should  not  be  directed  at  bringing' 

.  the  oommuftityy'  into  the  institution,  but  rather  to  bring  the  institution 
into  the  comniunity.  ^  '      *  - 

Civi 1 izHtions  down* through  the  ages  have  not  developed  many  new  means 
for  dealing  with  prisoners,   including  slaves.     Economic  consideration^ 
would  over-ride- al  1  others  in  determining  the  plight\of  the_j)rist3tiep  or 
slave.     In  the  main,  w§  will  finci  that  coercion^^ncl^unlrsTiment  has  been 
the  strategy  for  achieving  a  n)axim^jm^^_Qj  pxwtncticm  ^ith  a  minimum  of  ex- 
penditure of  resources.     These^~srrategies  *h^e  resulted  in  multiple  pldts 
involving  conflict,   fear,   and  escapism'.     We  are  face  to  face  with  tl\is  di- 
lemma in  the, nation's  penal  institutions  today.    Wfe  have  not  motivated 
our  clietits.    We. can  peruse  learning  theory  for  som^  answers.     Most  au- 
thorities sSy  \[farning  requires  activity  and  goal-seeking' behavior .  A 
recent  report   (Bellows^  Gilson,   and  Odiorne,   196'2)   indicates  a  satisfied, 
quiescent  person  does  not.  learn.     This  stipulation  should  tompel  us  to 
reexamine  cour  helping.  tecl^iq6es.     We  cannolt^limit  goals   to,  the  prisdtr"'^'^ 
walls  —  nor  to  emp'ty  i;hetorival  promises.     They  must  be  more^  valid-^^^rt^t- 
than  the  shallow,  promises  o£  yosterday.     Dishonest  decisions  will.no 
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longer  pay  as  we*  deal  with  the  severely  alienated,  socially  p.aranoid  in- 
dividuals that  fill  criminal  justice  rosters  today.  , 

Now,   iricreasin^ly,  corrections  will  be  required  to  "rehabilitate** 
offenders.     Many  Qourt  cases  are  addressed  to  this  problem!  Recent'Ly 
the  Pautuxent  decision  stipulated  among  other  things  that  offenders  have 
a  right  to  rehabilitatioo  resources.    Pautuxent  is  the  institution  for  ^ 
the  criminally  insane  for  the  state  o,f  Maryland.    Iti  a  recent  speech 
Chief  Judge  David  L.   Bazelon,  ol  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals,-  "dis- 
mayed a  group  o^  psychologists  when  he  raised  the  question,  "Psyqhologi^ts^ 
in  Correct ions~-Are  They  Doing  Good  For  the  Offenders  or  Well  for  Them-  „ 
-selves?"    We  have^ raised  similar  questions  ampng  our  professionals.  The 
same,^  somewhat  moral  issue  can  be  raised  with  most  of  us  who'vork  in  cor- 
rections, and/many  other  agencies  for  that  matter.     But  we  seem  to  have* 
a  death  wish.     In  spite  of  the  overwhelming  amount ^of  evidence  that  in- 
dicates our  methods  have  failed,  we  continue  to  hang  onto  our  archaic  . 
clinical  approaches.     Our  strategies  seldom  refer  to  the  ramifications 
of  a  deranged  society.    We  are  still  secure  in  the  mythical  nature  of 
our  disciplines.     Strongly  believing  that  we  are  still  lonely,  martyrs 
in  a  harsh  custodial  culture,  we  cannot  perceive  our  par,tnership  in  a  ^ 
correctional  process  that  has  done  little  other  than  mark  time  now  for 
many  years.  •  '  *         .  - 

Judge  Bazelon  (The  Washington  Fost,  January  29,  1972)  stated  that 
violent  crime  is  an  inevitab^le  by-product  of  our  society's  social  and 
econon^ic  s trOc  ture ,  •  and  not  the  product  of  sick  peqple  wKo  can  be  treated 
by  doctors.    He  said:-  .  .  f 

Your  discipline  assumes,  I  think,  that  aberra.nt  behavior  is  the 
product  of  sickness,  and  it  brings  to  bear  on  Xhe  problem,  a 
medicatl        therapeutic  model.     That  model  assumes. a  white,  mid- 
dle clasSy^*nonconforming  subject' whose  antisocial  behavior  is 
attributable  to  mental ^isturbance . 

We  endeavored  to  build  .a  new  rehabilitation  strategy  at  the  District 
of  Columbia's  Lorton  Correctional  Complex.    We  took  into  consideration^ 
the  fact  that  tra.ditional  concepts  ^f  rehabiLitip^on  assume  that  all  is 
V     \   well  with  the  .conirnunity  and  that  alT  the' inmate  ne^S'-to  Mo  is  to  pull 
\    -    himself  up  byhis  boot  straps.     We  decided  to  *set  tm.s  myth  aside  and 
more  closely  examine  the  opportunities  in  the  communi 

Perhaps  our  ability  at  Lorton  to  perceive  these  problems  more  clear- 
ly stems  from  the  nature  of  our  prison  population  which  is  99  percent 
black.    This  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  disadvantaged  whites  are  not  vtc-, 
t  ims  of  the  same  s.ocial  problems  in  other  jurisdictiorts .     Judge  Bazelon 
(Washington  Post,  January  29,   1972)  observed  tli^  violent^ (s treet)  crime 
is  committed  by  persons  who  are  clearly  at  the  bottpm  of  sbciety/s  barrel. 
He  said:  * 

u  ,    poor,  black  ^ffend^s  are  not  necessarily  sick,   they  may  he  mere- 

ly responding  to  an  environment  that  has  impoverished  them.,  hu- 
miliated them  and  embittered  them.  '  Will  group  therapy  help  a  - 
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A^LCk  teenagOT^JTHo^steals^cars  and  peddles  drugs,  and  , who  wilJ 
be  tossed  at  the  end  of/his  rehabilitation  right  back  into  the 
environment  that  nurtured  him. 

I  shudder  to  think/chat  the  war  on  drugs  launched  by  the  President 
(The  ^Washington .Post ,  /January  29,   1972)  could  serve  merely  to  introduce 
even  more  poor  and  disadvantaged  persons  into  correctional  institutions, 
and  not  get  at  big/operators  at  all,  thus'  adding  to  the  problem  of  crime 
on  the  street*    Zr  it  is  expected  that  this  will  be  the  end  result,  we 
believe  that  tKe  President  would  want  to  reexamine  the  target.     He  has 
said,  "No  institution  within  our  society  has  a  record  which  presents  such 
a  conclusive  case  of  failure  as  does  our  prison  system  (The  Washington 
Post ,  J^uary  29,  1972)*"    The  ominousness  of- this  development  is  con- 
ceivaiJ  in  the  fact  that  prisons  make  criminals.     Normaij  Carlson  observes^  ' 
^Ar>/one  not  a  criminal  will  be  one  when  he  gets  out  of  jail  (The  Washing- 
fn  Post,  January  29,  1972)." 

-    •  V 

This  fear  is  not  to  imply   that  drug  pushers  should  not  be  punishe'S. 
However,   since  most  of  them  are  addicted  to  the  use  of  .narcotic  drugs, 
the  strategy  should  include  carefully  planned  programs  for  the  treatment/ 
of  users  through  some  alternatives  to  incarceration.     Judge  Bazelon  sug- 
'gested  an  interesting  alternative  when  he    implied    that  we  are  wasting 
money  on  incarceration.     He  observed  that  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Federal 
Youth'  Facility  at  Morgantown,  West  Virginia  acknowledged  several  years 
ago  spending  $13,000  per  year  on  each  inmate.     Judge  Bazelon  suggested 
*  that  it  that  it  would  be  worthwhile  to  try  letting  each  inmate  out  of- the 
institution  and  giving  each  one  of  them  $13,000  (The  Washington  Post,  . 
January  29,   1972).     Ironically,  it  cbst  us  approximately  $7,000  per  ' 
year  to  keep  one  man  in  prison  for  one  year,  yet  -at  the  Lorton  Correc- 
tional Complex  wc  can  give  him  no  mTre  than  $50  and  a  che^  suit  upon- 
release. 

So  >   in  5  great  sense^  we  havd  for  years  intfo^ced  jfien  into  prison, 
^  it  seems,  into^J^oth  "^normal  and  inadequate  situations  ,/wi  th  the  exf)ec- 
,  t atiojx^rt^t^ie  will  eventually  return  to  his^original  jGnvi'ronment  in  much 
IS^tTer '  shape  than  h.e  was  in  before.     This  has  been  a  ydisas  t  reus  approach 
'to  corrections.     In  studying'  the  processes  of  pr isorx^tommunity  involve- 
-ment ,  we  must'keep  in  mind  how  one  learns  as  well  3^s  the  nature  of  the 
|)YLson  culture.    ^It  is  clear  •that  prisoners  may  learn  more   from  each 
other  than  from  an^L^ther  source,   and,   they  largely  influence  what  <: an 
take  place  in  .the  prrs^n  community. 
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All  vho^work  in  prison  envirQnments;- -per sonne  1  and  ^nmatefs --lite^ral -  ^- 
ly  serve  time.     Both  are  at  the  same  time  the  kept  and  the' keepers.  One 
grdup  could  hajdly  exist  without  the  cooperation  o£,the  other  in^most  of 
the  nation's  prisods.     Ln  fact,   there  are'  two  p,rlson  cultures  maifried,  as 
a  result 'of  a  fragmented  criminal  justice  system  made  up  o^f  disjointed 
Li'lU<.tions  of  buildings  and  jurisdictions.     The  ways,  and  manners  of  the 
communist y  immediatelv  surrounding  the  prison' are  reflected  in  the  prison  *s 
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rules,  regulations  and  treatment  methods,  rather  than  the  ways  and  man* 
nets  of  the  communities  and  sub-cultures  from  which  the  offenders  come. 
And  now, we  see  conflict  replacing  the  accommodation  that  prevailed  for 
so  long  in  the  social  process  or  imprisonment.     The  interdependence  of 
Che  keepers  and  the  kept  is  weakened.  .Likewise,  the  contracts,  often 
involving    flagrant  corruption  and  oppression  on  all  sides,   cannot  much  . 
longer  prevail.     Eve if  decision-itiakers  are  able  to  maintain  tradition- 
al relationships  by  police  cantrol,  current  decisions  in  the  courts-- 
particularly  those  calling  for  rehabilitation,  health  and  decency  in  the 
,>prison--courld  make  long  .ter'ra  impr isonnient  prohibitive,  accelerating  the 
trend  toward  corainunity  corrections.  / 

,     In  the  present'  embryonic  sjtage  of  community  correctional  programs, 
the  role  of  the  community  is  crucial.."'  Let  us  consider  some  of  the  irame- 
diafe  benefits  of  turning  correctional  institutions  toward  the  community. 
The  involvement  of  institutional  personnel, ~and  community  agencies  and 
individuals  will  tend  to  reduce  internal  conflict  and  attributes  to  an 
enthusiastic,'  hopeful  pri-son  ,  environment .  ' 

>  "  '         *.  '  .  •  "       '  • 

'    We.  implemented  co.ramuni^ty  outreach  I>rograms  at  tfhe  Lorton  Correction- 
al Complex  a  little  ^^nore  than  twelve  months  ago.    We  encouraged  the  use 

"  of  classic  organizational  models  for  the*"  pyrposa  o£  self-help  groups  and 
community  orientation  (inside  and"  outside  the*  prison  community),.    All  / 
kinds  of  models,^  sOch,  as  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,.  YMCA,'  other  reli-^  ' 
-gions,  and'  black  awareness:,  are  used  for  the  purpose  of"hel{xin^  memberr's 
use  themselves  .constructive  ly.     The  .groups  usually  -have  outside  cburfter- 
p^rts  that,  are  able  to  relat^,   to  th^  j;rison  groups  in  a  viable  manner. 
The  number  of  ^  such  groups   was    i'nc'^eased  from  five  that  involved  less 
than  IbO  inrtates,  to  more  than  ^p'^  involving  .more^than  800  inmatfe^  in 
construe tiye  endeavors  with  the/pr^mar.y  objective  of  conumini'ty  "deve lop- 
me'at  and  social  problem  solviirig^.'    fh^^^nature  t>f  this  resparisitle  thrust 
has  literally  kept  the- lid  /n  at  Lorton,,  whe^^  SJ^m'e  very  "poor  planning 

^  'has^  resulted  in  dvercrbwdi^ng  and  severely  unhealtl?^  conditio/is  of  living 
at  the  prison  complex.  yThe  District  of  Columbi-a  was.  give^  a  strengthened 
l!lw  enforcement  and  judicial' pi^ocess  ,^and  nothing  for  ccnr^ec tions .  Ironi- 
cally,  a  new  counci l^ember  who  had  difficulty  accepting  ou^? . community 
outreacb  programs  has  had  a  receat^  change  in  attitude  and  has  acknowledged 
the  value  of  programrs  that  pr^ate'' "self-regulat  ion .  "  -  He  .  said : 

the  establishment  of  more  prison  programs  to  encourage  self  reg- 
ulation of  the  inmates.     Obvious^ly,   in  an  iast itution' of  seven- 
teen hundred  men",   seventy  guards  won't  make  for  very  much  secu- 
rity.    What  will  provide  for  security,  is  a  program  of  men  regu- 
lating themselves   (The^ Washington  Pgs.t,  January  22,  1972). 

Most  probably'  the  councilman  does  not  yet  call  for  tJjie  kind  of  in- 
.rfovative  community  programs  that  wiM  turn  the  prison  toward  the  coramu- 
n',ity...  Jlls  emphasis   is  still  probably  along  the  lines  of  .reforming,  the 
prisons,  ,not  tearing  them  down.  -  ^  ^        •         ,        ' ' 

'  One  of  thv'   first  sHf-help  endeavors  a-t  the  Lorton  Correct ipital  Com-  , 
plex  involved  an  *.organi2at  ion  of  inmates,  their  relat}.ve^,  and  a  community 
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civic  association  with  business  enterprises.     This  resulted  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  valuable  training  program  in' retail  grocery  clerical 
work  and  management.     As  a  result  of  this  joint  venture,  six  men  are  now 
employed  in  trustworthy  positions  in  major  food  retail  stores. 

In  summary  then,   immediate\  benefits  derived  from  involi^ing  our  pri- 
son complex  with  the  community  ^re       the  promotion  of  enhanced— mo^THirp^anT 
additional  advocates  for  improved  resources , and  prison  reform.    The  long- 
range  benefits  include  both  crime  reduction  and  criminal  justice.  Obvi- 
ously,  the  current  practice  of  warehousing  men  in  insti t.utions  has  re- 
sulted in  the  production  of  instruments  of  costly,  painful  crime^  instead 
of  producing  changed  individuals. 

It  is  right  for  the  affluent  to  be  able  to  negotiate  another  char 
and' for  those  in  his  personal  environment  to  go  all   the  way  to  divert  ^ 
loved  ones  in  the  criminal  justice  system.    However,  society  must  assutQ 
the  same  opportunity  for  the  poor  if  we  ever  hope  to  achieve  egalitari- 
anism,  and  cope  with  the  bitter,  hateful,  acting-out  behaviot  that  plagues 
the  inner  city  at  the  present  time.     "  - 

The  community  has  not  yet  appreciated  ^the  4pVast:ating  affect  of  in-  * 
difference  and  apathy;  an  attitude  that  ^ri^mote^^dorYupt ion  and  impedes 
progress  in  the  penal  system.     It  continues  tdf>  sanction  the  caging  of 
men  that  serves  the  purposes  of  a  criminal  Culture.     The  token  education- 
al, vocational,   social  and  psychological  ^ppportun\ties  in  prisons  are 
logically  of  a  poarer  quality  than  the  inadequate  ptabTiq  f^acilities  th^t 
they  had  dropped  out  of ,  yet  they  are  e?cpected  to  learn  their  way  out  of 
a  prison  environment  where  most  of  what  is  taught,  is  criminality.  .The 
process  is  like  placing  a  man  in  a  jungle  that  is  infested  with  danger 
and  disease  with  the  expectation^h^t  he  will  come  out  unblemished. 

A  recent  newspaper  artLcle  stated. 

Human  prisoners  in  the  United  States  are  more  care le^sly^ handled 
than  anima'ls  in  our  zoos  which  have  more  space  and/more  *'human" 
care.     Eighty  percent  of  all  prison  guards  in  the/country  ate 
'        paid  less  than  $8,000;   all  keepers  .of  animals,  in  the  National 
Zoo  in  Washington  ^re  paid  between  $84,000  and  $91,000  (The 
,  Washington, Post ,  January  29,  1972). 

The  community  must  realjLze  that  to  cage  meti  in  prison  literally  means 
turning  out  wild  men  eventually.     The  process  of  dealing  with  crime  is 
so  impersonal  that  we  live  with  this  costly  approach  because^  the  prob- 
lem does  not  touch  us  personally.     Therefore,  it  is  important  for  us  to 
take  time 'in  this  paper  to  discuss  the  cos^t  of  crime. 

To  provide , minimum  standards  of  health  and  decency  in  prison  the 
cost  IS  in  the  vicinity  of  $7,000  a  year  but  the  cost  of  imprisonment  is 
much  greater.    We  have  already  .suggested  'that  a  prisoner  learns  more  from 
his  peers  than  he 'does  from  his  keepers.    #nis  means  simply  that  he  ac- 
quires knowledge  and  skills  of  a  varied  nature  that  can  be  used  again'st 
the  community  to  which  he  must  return.     If  he  lived  in  the  ghetto  he  w^U 
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return  to  the  ghetto  and  do  his  th'ing.  better  in  the  ghetto.     This  means 
painful  social  cost  t>aid  out  on  unsafe  streets.    Also,  a  prisoner  leaves 
a  family  as  charges  of  the^  cpmrnunity.    When  he  is  sentenced  to  prison 
on  multiple  occasions,  his  wife  is  sentenced  to  welfare  and  quite  often 
to  delinquency  and  social  deviance  or  other  means  of  surviving  without 
her  husband.,.  Children  often  become  disturbed  and  are  candidates  for  the 
criminal  justice  rolls.     They  make  up  costly  social,  agency  caseloads. 
In  many  states,  once  a  man  goes  to  prison  he  cannot  be  employed  by  the 
state,  and  he  is  discriminated  against  as  he  seeks  employment  in  private 
industry.     E^-offenders  are  the  true  hardcore  unemployed  who  are  the  last 
hired  and  the  first  fired.     We  send  them  to  prison  with  the  expectation 
that  they  will  learn  to  become  loyal  citizens,  yet  we  refuse  to  let.  them 
participate  in  the  democratic  processes  as  voters,  workers,  parents  and 
advocates  uf  the  American  ideal.    We  are  talking  about  more  than  200,000 
adults  in  federal 'and  state  prisons,  and  possible  200  people  in  pre-trial 
lock-up  situations.     We  know  that  these  figures  represent  only  the  pro- 
verbial tip  of  the  iceberg  of  crime. 

Most  important  is  the  possibility  that  in  the  long  run,  prison-com- 
munity involvement  could  mean  a  more  intelligent  approach  in  solving  the 
social  problem  of  crime  and  delinquency.  It  demands  involvement  of  pri- 
son personnel-,  including  prison  residents,  relatives,  individual  and 
group  volunteers,  other  agencies  and  institutions,  business,  and  cdmmer- 
cial  and  industrial  groups  that  will  carve  out  real  opportunities  and  a 
multiphasic  approach  to-  corrections. 

The  involvement  of  institutional  personnel,   community  agencies,  and 
individuals  should  be  based  upon  long-range  objectives  a^d  correctional 
philosophy.,    For  example,  an  objective  addressed  to  the  task  of  making 
men  feel  alright  in  prison--pac  ification,   in.  a  serxse--would  -dictate  a 
different  kind  o f  involvement  that  would  revolutionary  correctional  phil- 
osophy with  objectives  that  would  eventually  reorder  most  of  the  correc- 
tional programs  in 'the  community.     The  former  would  make  a  great  demand 
upon  institutional  security  resources.     The  latter,  of  course,  would  call 
for  drastic  changes  in  public  policy,   and  would  involve  programs  for  im- 
proved public  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  problem. 

In  looking  at  the  nature  of  involvement,   certain  crucial  issues 
should  be  kept  in  mind.     The  preferred  dij-ection  should  be  the  develop- 
ment of  alternatives  to  imprisonment,   such  as: 

1.     Compensation  for  the  victims,    tied  in  with  enabling  offenders 
to  continue  to  lend  some  support  to  their  families,  pay  some 
taxes,   and  reduce  the  cost  of  their  own  subsistance  at  all 
levels  in  the  correct iona 1 , proces s . 

/  2.     Provide  enhanced  educational  and  vocational  training  oppor- 
tunities; new'careers   for  offenders,  especially  in  correc- 
tions, wouid  be  a  demonstration  of  the  agency's  confidence 
*  in  its  own  product. 

•«  « 

3.     Involve  private  enterprise  for  the  reintegration  of  the  tru- 
ly hardcore  unemployed.  g^Q 
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iith  \these  issues  serving  as  a  frame  of  reference,   it  is  helpful 
tor  ;u^l  td  talk  more  about  effective  ^olic  ies ,  procedures,  and  resource 

 )n,  than  it  is  for  us  to  talk  about  an  effective  correctio^l 

systemlas  i't  is  Te"L  Loday^  Cjitrections/i s  undergoing  considerable  change, 

its  time  has  arrived.     What  is  caTljH'^^foif^is^ajTj^^  of  mutuality, 

first  among  co-workers,   then  extend^d^  int  o  the  cominirrtijty  vhere  all  rele- 
vant-'forces  should  join  together  in  prograffl~T5lanriing  io  pursue  an  effec- 
^"Ni^ive  correctional  system.  ,/ 

At  the  present  time  in  correctional  institutions,   there  is  a  dichot- 
omy between  professionals  and  non-professionals*    This  is  based  on  phil-  _ 
osophical.  differences.     It  is  a  wasteful  situation  that  -adrninl'strators 
call  ao  longer  tolerate.    At  the  Lorton  Correctional  Complex,  where  ambi- 
tious .community  outreach  programs  prevail,  such  programs  were  continually 
threatened  as  rigid  security  forces  were  seldom  willing  to  cooperate  and 

Defensive  stances  were *taken  on  all 

because 

of  an  unusually  high  degree  of  integrity  among  the  men  who  developed  and 
nurtured  their  own  self-help  or ^community  out-reach  pro^ratas.  However, 
with  a  greater  degree  of  mutoaiity  we  could  have  made  better  use  of  i^kfr 
limited  resources  and  the^^r^sults  would  have  been  much  more  remarkablf 


facilit3^t,e  innovative  programs, 
sides.    We  were^*able  to- move-ahe^^  ia--spi te  of  th^e  handicaps 


Achieving  Maximum  Involvement 


Achieving  maximum  involvemept'^'of  prison  and  community  personnel  re-  , 
quotes  flexibility  that  most  correctional  systems  do  not  have  at  the  pre- 
sent, especially  in  the  use  of  resources.    Considerations  of  community 
sanction,   interagency  cooperation,  and  leadership--internally  and  on  the 
out  side-- loom    as  most  important.     These  stipulations  imply*  obstacles  and 
hurdles  that  work  against   the  gamut  of  prerequisites  to  effective  prison- 
community  relations.  ,  { 


Summary  and  Cone lus  4Qas 

We  see  the  enhancement  of  functional  interrelationships  among  pri- 
son personnel--incIuding  residents  of  penal  inst itutions--and  outsiders, 
as  the  basic  requirement  in  revolutionizing  corrections,  and  establish- 
ing it  m  the  community  as  a  means  of  providing  real  opportunities  for 
the  reintegration  of  offenders  into  the  community.     Such  a  system  will 
.reduce  conflict,  facilitate  cooperation,   and  motivate  the  poor  and  other- 
wise disadvantaged  who  are  trapped  in  the  revolving  doors  that  we  provide 
today  in  the  criminal  justice  processes.     Long-range  objectives  concern 
reduced  c os t -- f inane la  1  and  social-*-and  real  opportunity  for  the  poor  and 
the  inept  to  ne"^otiate  in  the  system  in  the  same  manner  of  those  who  are 
diverted  as  a  result  of  influences  of  money  and /or  good  family  background < 

This  kind  of  involvement  will  promote  mutuality  of  objectives  in  the 
system,  wiM  facilitate  better  use  of  manpower  and  budgets,  will  result 
in  changes  in  outdated  policies  of  repression  and  police  control.  This 
mandate  faces  multiple  obstacles  and  requires  very  strong  leadership, 
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inside  and  outside  of  the  correctional  system. 

Community  involvement  that  is  directed  toward  the  ins ti tut ion  and 
which  seeks  objectives  of  pacification    is  doomed  to  eventual  failure. 
Viable  involvement  directed  toward  the  ideal  of  par ticipatory  .management 
in  correctional  systems    that  can  be  gradually  integrated  with  other 
systems  for  the  provision  of  community  health  and  welfare     is  an  overall 
goal  which  holds  real  promise  of  overcoming  the  social  problem  of  crime 
on  the  streets. 
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THE  IMPACT  OF  LSSTITUTIONAL  INVOLVEMENT 
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Je^^d  D«  Parkinson 
State  Board  of  Charities  and .Corrections  " 
'    Pierre,  South  Dakota 

Correctional  administrators  have  finally  come  to  recognize  the  great 
need  for  better  rehabilitative  programs  within  the  correctional  institu- 
tions throughout  the  country.    They  now  realize  that  while  there  are  those 
whose  behavioral  patterns  and  records  clearly  show  that  they  have  no  in- 
tention or  hope  of  being  rehabilitated,  there  are  the  majority  who  are 
sincere  in  making  amends  by  restoring  themselves  to  society  with  changed 
attitudes  and  habits. 

How  far  does  society's  responsibility  extend  for  recommending  a  re- 
habilitation pryDgram  for'  all  felony  offend.ers,   and  is  the  process  of  ef- 
fecting changes  in  inmates  a  lost,  cause?    There  is  no  question  that  the 
educational  personnel  and  job  training  supervisors  are  dealing  with  a 
different  type  student  and  person.     One  whose  lack  of  lu:ustworthiriess 
and  learning  capacity  requires  moresupervis ion,  personal  attention  and 
stabilization,     this,  however,  'does  not  nullify  the*  attempt  ^t  rehabili- 
tation for  society 's  -protection. 

If  the  recidivism  rate,  is  to  be  reduced,   the  programs  in  connection 
with  the  school,  vocational  and  job  Training  must  be  t im^d  to  assist  in 
the  prepar:^ation  of  an  inmate  to  hold  a  job  when  he  is  xeleased.     The  con- 
tinuity of  a  rehabilitation^ program  must  be  considered  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  average  reformatory  and  prison  confinement,  and  as  they  are 
.Gonjparatively  short  periods,  many  interferences  should  be  expected^  but 
should  not  be  regarded  as\a  lost  cause.     Time  and  research  can  measure 
results  with  those  released. 

Penal  'institutions  cannpt  go  so  heavy  on  education  and  job  train- 
ing as  to  lose  sight  of  secur?.ty.     It  must  be  carefully  recognized  that 
the  personnel  workers  of  the  institutiot>  are  charged  first  with  the  se- 
curity ::of  tte  inmates  in  relation  to, society,  and-  Secondly,  with  assist-  ^ 
ing  wherever  and  whenever  possible  in  the  rehabilitation  of  those  con- 
fined.    The  implications , of  rehabilitation  go  beyond  the  restoration  of 
the  i'ndividual  to  his   former  posi^tion  eg:  status,  to  his  renewal  or  re- 
making as  a ' contributor  to' the  better  way  of  life  that  is  so  cherished 
in  our  society  and  hs  so  well  guarded  by  rules ,  .regulations ,  and  laws. 

We  must  first  recognize  that  most  present  day  institutional  person- 
nel are  concerned  with  rehabilitation  after  security  is. assured  and  few 
say  that  there  is  no  room  fpr  improvement  or  the  up-grading  of  those  con- 
fined.    How  this  improvement  is  taking  place  arid  being  conducted  can  be 
discL^^.ned  by  the  studies  of  the  educational,  vocational  and  job  training 
programs  being  carried  out  by  "the  educational  staff  under  the  supervision 
(»f  the  "warden  or  superintendent. 
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With  security  as  the  first  priority  within  an  institution,  where 
do  we  .go  from  here  in  the  development  of  adult  basic  education  programs 
in  correction^?    This  program  of  adult  basic  education  becomes  the  com- 
municating factor  that  precedes  worthwhile  academic  education  and  voca- 
tional training.     Since  a  great  majority  of  the  prisoners  we  receive 
have  little  or  no  education  and  since  it  is  a  proven  fact  that  about 
99  percent  of  confined  convicts  must  sooner  or  later  face  society  again 
on  the  outside,  'we  see  that  fpr  th^se  .inmates  adult  basic  education/ 
through  good  academic  and  vocational  programs,  properly  accepted  by  in- 
stitutional, staff  and  communities,  is  society^s  best  defense  against  a 
return  by  these  men  to  prison  life. 

'      Importanc.e  ^of  Involvement  of  Institutional  Personnel 
and  Community  Agencies  and  Individuals 

The  hub  of  the  institutional  involvement  wheel  rests  within  the  edu- 
cational system  or  school.    The  coordination  of  all  programs  throughout 
the  institution  and  community  must  cotae  from  educational  staff  with  the 
approval  and  support  of  the  administration.    Observance  of  existing  edu- 
cational programs  present  problems  to  present  educational  supervisory 
staff  and  to  thqse  who  would  suggest  or  rej^ommend  changes. 

Involved  in  these  problems  are  suggestions  for  improvement  that  will 
assist"  those  continuing  their  education  during  their  confinement  and  also 
strengthen  the  assurance  that  those  paroled  or  released  will  not  be  re- 
turnees but  individuals  who  will  he  prepared  educationally  to  find  a  sa- 
tisfying and  rewarding . vocation,  mature  emotionally,  and  make  a  contri- 
bution to  society. 

Without  necessary  changes  in  thinking  of  institutional  personnel,  of 
better  planned  programs,  of  greater  involvement^  by  communities  and  indi- 
vidual§,  and  more  sincere  motivation  on  the  part  of  inmates,   this  lack  of 
job  skills  and  subsequent  unemployment  lead  those  paroled  or  released  bac 
into  troublej  and  prison.     Emphasis  should  be  aimed  at  developing  compr^^ 
hensive  vocaStional  guidance  and  skills,  remedial  education  and  job  J: twin- 
ing because  experiraent al  studies  throughout  the  United  States  rey^al  that 
there  is  a  s|iarp  drop  in  parole  violations  among  those  released  who  pro- 
cure jobs  that  pay  well.     These  benefits  come  about  through  Jthe  involve-^ 
ment  of  conce^rned  staff  and  community.  *  The  two  types  of  .benefits  are  im- 
mediate and  long  range. 


Immediate  Benefits  Derived  From  Involvement 

Pre-planned  and  carefully  instigated  involvement  between  institu- 
tional personnel  and  community  agencies  and  individuals  can  result  in 
benefits  which  can  be  detected  almost  overnight.     Personnel  within  the 
institution  begin  to  recognize  the  benefits  of  a  program  which  improves, 
morale  of  staff  and  inmates,  and  which,  when  tested,  shows  positive  re- 
sults of  accomplishment  such  as  less  institutional  problems,   lower  recid 
ivism  rates,  more  understanding  staff  and  greater  program  participation 
by  inmates. 
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\   N^Coupled  with  thi^se  benefits  comes  a  more  enlightened  .citizenry  to.-  ^ 
ward  ^be  entire  rehabilitative  process  due  to  their  inwlvement  and  be;t- 
ter  cTnderstauding .     Gall   it  good  public  re^atipnS  or  whatever,  but  get- 
ting individuals  involX^ed  in.  institution  ptogcams^  fielps  every  administra- 
tor and  makes  Sense.     The  public  only-knoWe^  what  we  .want  them  to  know  be- 
cause of  out  controlled  society.     If  they  o\il/  h^ear  the  ba^  it*s  our  ^ 
fa-ult',  not  theirs      Th^  old  saying,  *'You  cai4  see  the  forest  for  the 
tr.ees  ,     is  ^iso  "appropriate  to  '  ins ti tut  ionilj  sbaf  f  arid"  administration. 
New  ideas^  cotne'  from  outsiders^  some  good,  o tlaers^.bad ♦     It*s  youj:  job  to 
screen  these  ideas  and  separate  the  chafic  frdm  the  whe^t .     Volunteer  time 
iificreases  the  amount  of  manpower  available  to  the  warden  and  educational 
personnel.     Th'^  public  rtnage  \aiproves  ibmedia'te ly .    With  bette^r  under- 
standing the  pubMc  becomes,  more  sympathetic  to  the  neejds  of  the  insti- 
tution md  adds'  support  for  these  requests.     I?o things  selj.s  people  likQ 
invDlvement^apd',  results .  ^  >  ' 

These  community  ties  arc^^not  withbut  certain  dangers,,  however..  Se- 
curity problems,  become  greatly  increased  as  more  people^  move  in  and  out 
of  the  facili'^:     Much  of  the  volunf^^r  help  is  wort^h  exactly  what  you 
pay  for  it.     Extreme  caution  must  be'^xereiSed  in  this  ph'ase  of  -your  pro- 
gram: d  eve  lopment .     Careful  cippraisaT  by  qualified  staff  must  be  made  of 
any  and'all  agencies  or  individuals  who  agree  to  as&isjt.     A  thorough  un- 
derstanding of  the  entine  spectrum  must  be  had  by  all  participating  if 
the 'proper  rosults  are  to  be  obtained.     Without  this  cbmplet.e  orienta- 
cion,   the  whol'e  program  can  T^e  in  danger  of  failure*..   Always  remember.  / 
there  are  more  "do-gooders"   than  there  a,re  "good-doer^** 'when  it  ^omes 
to^volunteer  programs  within  the  institution^. 

Long-range  Benefits  Derived  From  Involvement  ,  _  ^ 

Programs  which  reduce  recidivism,   eliminate  public  misconceptions 
of  penal  institutions,  and  insure  greater  responsiveness  on  , the  part  of 
the  institution  Co  the  needs  of  society  are  what  make  the  long-range  ^be- * 
ncfits  worthwhile,.     Community  involvement  brings,  on  an  awareness  oL.neeSs 
and  provides  long-'range  support   for  legislative  measures  and  appropria- 
tion requ.ests.     An  interested  and  informed  public  is  the  administrator's 
greatest  asse^  when  dealing  within  the  pol itical ' arena  for  tax  dollars. 
Propor  "progr<i^ing  brings  a^out  reduced  inmate  pcJpuLations  and  less  de- 
mand on  the  taxpayer.     It 'returns  to  society^men  and  women  who  are  capaj^le 
o£  becoming  taxpayers  and  respons^le  citizens .     These  bene  fits  make  all 
of  our  effarts  worthwhile.    -  '  '        -  /  . 


-  ^     Nature  of  Involvement  ^     \  - 

Institutional  and  c ommunity  iTrvo  1  vement  is  .usually  broken  downc*^i,nto 
"two  areas  I  of  interest.'     First;,   the  internal  programs  which  ihdludi^'  some 
utilization  of  eofiununity   resource.s  and  secondly,   the  crxt't^Ynal  involvement' 
which   int  liules  ti;nes^when  the  . staff  or  inmates  l^ave  the  confines  of  the 
ins  r-i  t  ut  i-on  t  o  .pai  t  i  cip<-i  t  e  out   in  society  itself.' 


Internal  Programs  . 

 — r       ■  '  ■  '    ■  •' 

These 'prograt^  provide  an  opportunity  for  inmates  to^ learn  while  ' 
doing. in  ce'r  tain^ork ,  act  ivit  ies  .    While  the  i^ork  project  is  extremely- 
beneficial,  the  ^close  association  of  the  personnel  while  teaching  and  - 
iuperviSJing.these*  jobs  is  inost  important  to  "a  successful  program/ 
D|a>i^Tig  experiences  within  ingt^tutional"»maintenance--electrician,  car- 
pentry ,'^p4umbing ,  machine  operators,  barlDers-«-hav©  proven  invaluable  in 
preparing  litni^tes  for  outside  employment  upon  parole  ^or  rele'ase.  Prison 
industries  can  fns<wide  not  only  dollar  savings  to  the 'operation,  but  can 
^of^er  real  bpporturntfev  tp  inmates  in  lear^ning  marketable  vocatijonal  skills 
including  good  wprk  haoi^s.     Programs  liiust  be  continually  evaluated  be- 
cause  a  high  inmate  pbpulatrQ^  sometimes  Creates  poor  work  habits  in  an 
effort  to  avoid •  idleneTSS^.  * 


func^tion  around  woodworking,  welding  and  machine  >^ 
;hop,  au-to  mechanics  shop, "television  ^nd  radio  ref* 


Ind,usftries  which 

shop,  prinfci^ng,  body  shop,  au-to  mechanics  shop , "television  ^nd  radio  ref*  ''^^/^ 
parir'shop^' serve  as  aids,  to  learning  vocational  skills.     No' good  adminis- 

;  ,       '     trator  or  eduiational  director  should  'overlook  the  rinformal  activities  . 
such  as ^cooking,  baking,   laundry,  housekeeping,  and  hospital  orderly 
work,     or  each  of  th€;^se  provides  increased  involvement  on  the.  part  of 
staff  and  ininAtes.     Be  sure  to  utilize  piersonn^l  with  special' skills ;who  ^ 
ard  able  to  a«sist  inmates  who  are  trying'  to  learn.     An»involved  staffs'  % 
j^^i«r"5rrev6r  inrprcJvin^  staff.     Basic  eciucation  does  not;  stop  with  inmates. 

.    ^  The  warden  and  administrative  staff  must  always  ertcourage %part ici,^ation 

in  programs  by  all  emploj^ees  of  the  institution.'  .       '    ^          '     '  - 
'■«,.'  '  '  - 

^      «  4.  >  V  •  .  ft  * 

There  is  ^an  unlimited  amount, of  internal  programming  for  utilizing 
.community  resources  within  the  penitentiary .     Encourage  the  community 
'    "  lea4ers  to  bring  thei^t  talents  inside  the  walls,',    State  employment  of- 

*  fices  and  >>ocational  rehab'ili tation- divisions  are  mord*  than  willing  to* 

send  representatives  to  the  institotion  ^tp  *Work  W/ifeh  and  ass.ist  inmates  '  ' 
in  preparation  for  ^release*     The^public  school  is  often'  igrtoted  by  ad- 
ministrators.   No  greater  opportunity  -for  the  int'erchange  of  ideas  and 
uti lii^at ion 'o f  prd*f essioiaals  wi,thin' tfie  .educational  field  exists  than 
;    -within  the  pubj.ic  s,ch6ol  system.*  Colleges- and  univgi^sitles  are.  more/  . 
than  willing  to  ^heli>.  .  Tfiey  will  ^ften  assist  in  rtraiijirig  staff  as  well 
-  'a<i  educating  ^inmates.  '     ,  ^  ' J*  .  ' 

'        ^  'r        ^    ,  *  .      .       '  ' 

Operation  Stay-out v,in  Soiith  Dakota  offers  a.  series  of  j)re -release 
counselling  sessions  for  irimates.    -These  sessions  ^are  conducted  by  |>eo'- 
ple   )f  the  community  on  topics  ranging  from  health  care  and  money  njariage- 
mcnt  to  good  gropmiag.     The  meetings  are  always  .fblldWed  by  groupt'dis-  ; 
y  cussions  to  get ' the  inmates  involved*         ]  .     '     ,  •  / 

Other  areas  in  which  we  get  the  community  involved  are:  .  (1)-  Jaycees., 
.  j(2)  Alcoholics  Anpnymous,   (3)  Bureau  pf  Indian  Affairs,   (4)  S'ervice  to 
.    ^        the  Blind,  ,(5)  athletic  groups,  (6)'arts.and  crafts  classes*,  '(7)  enter- 
tainijient  groups,    (8)  church  classes,    (9)*  service  c lubs ,   (10)  dramatic 
troupos.     The,  list  iS'limited  orlly  by  the^  efforts  of  the  staff. 
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External  Programs  "  ^   ,  * 

Direct  contact  with  spciety  on  the  outside  is  extremely  important.' 
We  have  a  group  of  initiate  speakers  who  leave  t'he  institution  almost  daily 
to  £alk  to  schools^  parents ,  service  clubs*and  other  interested  people 
to  tell 'their  story  of  the  road, which  leads  to  the  life  of  crime.  "Op- 
eration Pitfall'^has  spoken  to  over  250,000  people  in  the  last  few-years. 
Their  stories  are  told  to  stimulate  -yo^ng  people  to  evaluate  their'^own, 
patHs  an3  potential  destination.     This  is  another  step  in  providing  a 
positive  image  for  the   institution  and  does  wonders* 'for  the  inmates  who 
participate .  <  * 

Work  releasee  programs  provide " an  Opportunity  for  selected  Inmates 
to  be  placed  on  jobs  prion  to-  release  from  the  penitentiary.    They  go  to  \ 
work  in  the  daytime  and  return  to  .the  institution  at  night.  Community 
acceptance  i&'the  only  thing  that  makes  a  program  of  this  type  go.  The' 
acceptancbe  comes  about  through  dedicated  staff-  involvement  on  the  commu- 
nity level.'    These  same  staff  members  must  be'  involved  -in  advanced  edu- 
cation service  programs  and  church  activities.     All  involvement  and  pro- 
grams most  be  coordinated  to  fit  the  objectives  of  the  institution.  The 
'expense  -must  be  -evaluated  according  to  results  and  security,  and  super- 
vision must  not  cause  the  institution  ta  suffer. 


Achieving  Maximum  Involvement 

^    -Programs  that  are^wofth  doing  are  worth  doing  well.     The  greatest 
effort  must  be  made  to  see  that  every  program  is  carefully  planned  and 
then  is  provided  the  opportunity  to  prove  itself.     Maximum  organizational 
effort  and  planning,  plus  complete  utilization  of  community  resources 
is*  necessary  if  the  desired  results  are  to  be  accomplished.  Resources 
are,  only  limitedl  because  of  the  misunderstanding  between  institution  and 
community.     Institutional  administrators  must  commit  themselves  to  the 
task  of  providing  maximum  involvement  of  not  only  personnel  but  also  com- 
munity agencies  and  individuals. 
**  • 

Strategies  for  Dovetailing  Programs  aud  Activities 

It  must  always,  be  remembereci  that  there  is  no  way  ^ to  separate  secu- 
rity, education  and  attitude  development  within  the  institution.     This  i^ 
also  very  triie  for  the  external  invplyement  of  agencies  and 'individuals . 
Those  who  aro  to' cooperate  and  participate ■ in  the^  program  must  understand 
this..  All  three  aspects  are  inte'r-acting  and  must  be  considered  when 
planning  an  educational  program. 

To  insure  administrative  acceptance,   all  programs  irJ^t  be  presented 
by  the  coordinator  to  the  warden  and  his  deputy.    This  coordinator  must 
organize  the  total  agenda  of  involvement.     It  is  the  only  way  that  majop 
overlapping  can  be  eliminated.     Continual  monitoring  improves  the  quality 
of  community  ventures,    balances  the  activities  and  keeps  them  in  line 
with  institutional  philosophy.     Without  this  close  .coordination,  and 
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without  the  warden  *s  wholehearted  support,  the  programs  are  dooried  to 
failure.  ' 

In  order  that  maximum  involvement  may  be  achieved,  each  program 
must  meet  the  criteria  of  the  institution's  philosophy  as  directed  by 
'th^  warden.    The  programs  which  do  not  must  be  turned  down  as  unaccept- 
able'.    Many  of  these  programs  may  be  excellent  in  dther  areas  of  the 
country  but  may  be  totally  unrealistic  in  your  institution.     Be  sure 
that  the  evaluation  is  an  honest  one  and  do  not  discredit  programs  be- 
cause they  are  new  and  haven't  been  proven  in  your  institution  or  else- 
where . 

Flexibility  is  an  important  key  , when  instituting  new  programs.  Give 
both  the  program  and  the  participants  a  chance.     Iti  order  to  insure  this 
success,  it  is  important  to  incorporate  the  best  of  the  community's  re- 
sources and  seek  only  the  highest  quality  individual  in  the  early  stages. 
Nothing  is  more  important  than  a  little  success  in  the  beginning  stages. 
Increased  interest,  good  public  relations,  earnest  desire  to  help^,  genr 
uine-concejn  for  improvement,  and  clo6e  relationships  between  inmates, 
staff  and  the  community  are  the  end  result  of  good  dovetailing  programs. 
This  dovetailing  really  begins  with  greater  staff  orientation  and  in- 
service  training,   followed  by  educational  and  security  personnel  planning 
together  and  recognizjing  both  short  and*  long  term  benefits,  followed  by 
utilization  of  other  state  services  from  outside  the  institutional  set- 
ting,  and  finally  to  the  bringing  in  of  the  many  community  resources 
which  will  enrich  the  educational  programs  an^  activities  provided  inmates 

r 

•  Obstacles  and  Hurdles  Working  Against  Interdepartmental,  Interagency 
and  Intergroup. Ope  ration 

First  and  foremost  in  cdfnsideration  of  obstacles  t'o  proper  progrjam- 
ming  in  institutions  which  will  bring  about  maximum '  involvement  is  a  re- 
luctant corr>ectional  administrator.     A  complete  and  thorough  job  of  sell- 
ing must  be  done  in  this  area  if  any  program  is  to  be-  inaugurated.  The 
old  adage  of ,  starting  at  the  top  was  never  more  important.     Once  the  ad- 
ministration is  convinced  of  the  worthiness  of  the  involvement  plaji,  then 
you  are  halfway  home.  / 

Using  outs ide^peopie  in  your  institution*^  necessitates  allowing  ad- 
_jiixnist-rative  time  for  orientation  and  supervision.     The  time  needed  is  in 
direct  relation  to  the  time  spent  by  these  outsidd^s  in'the  institution. 

•  Screen  the  volunteers  carefully  and  be  sure  they  are, endowed  with  a  great 
deal  of,  good  cotninon  sense..    Too  often  they  have  a  tendencjy  to  become  "ex- 
ports'* in  the  field  of  corrections  after  a  brief  view  of  -penitentiary 
life  under  these  controlled  situations.     This  must  be  closely  watched  as 
reluetant  staff* are  continually  looking  for  excuses   for  the  program  to 
tail.     Remember,  too,   that  security  must  be  an  overriding  factor. for  the 
stciCf  and  administration.     Staff  tends  to  over-react  to  change  because  ^ 
of  additional  work  assignments  and  a  natural  reluctance  to  try  something 
new  and  ditferent. 
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Interagency  -and  inter^^roTip  invo lyemenit  often  causes  serious  problems 
for, the  personnel.     These  outsiders  Have  a  tendency  to  let  their  emotions 
become  involved  to  the  point^*of  overcoming  ^good  judgment.    This  cannot  be 
allowed  to  happen  and  close  staff/ supervision  can  prevent  ^it  frxritf  happen- 
ing.    False  hope  and  the  set^tinjj  of  goals  beyond  reach  can  endanger<Nthe 
development  of  realistic  progMms.     Man>^  good  programs  have  been  killed"^^ 
becajuse^the  goals  were  beyoma  accomplishment .     Do  your  homeworK.     Don^t  ^ 
forget  that  po li^t ics ^ influences  legislation  and^appropri^-ions^.  brut  nev- 
er let  politics  play  any /part  in  the  development  or  evaluat-ion  of  a  pro- 
gram.    As  more  involven^jemt  is  achieved,  more  political  pressure  comes  to 
bear . 


Summary  and  Conclusions 

Institutional  involvement  with  the  community,  and  community  involve- 
rftent  within/the  institution  is  the  vehicle  with  which  to  provide  new  pro- 
grams for/corrections.     Administrators  must  recognize  the  great  potential 
the  comptunity  provides  for  the  rehabilitation  of  inmates.    Kuch  has  ^een 
done  to  enlighten  the  citizenry  toward  the  entire  rehabilitative  process 
but  much  more  work  is 
Penitentiaries  are  .no 
noring  rehabi 1 itat ion 


needed-  to  improve  the  Image-  of  correct i6ns  today, 
longer  islands  unto  themselves  and  the  day  of  ig- 
is  gone--and -thank  God'  for  that.  • 


Community  involvement  and  the  us^  of  volunteer  help  can  be  a  posi- 
tive force  in  the  upgrading  of  correctional  programming  for  the  inmates 
in  our  charge.     Volunteers  can  be  an  instrument  c/f  good  for  the  offender, 
jrhey,  prpyide  an  avenue  of  contact  , with  the  outside  world--this  world  to 
which  more  than  99  percent  someSay return .    ^Many  positive  effects  come 
with  greater  involvement  of  community  resourcs  and  individuals..  Indus- 
try is*  usually  anxious  to  help,  expert  technical  and  educational  advice 
and  guidance  is  available   free  for  the  asking.    The  public  is  moxe  will- 
ing to  support  tax  increases  when  they  are  directly  involved  ^or  informed 
and  there   is  always  a  greater  tolerance  and  understanding  of  our  failures 
and  problems.     Volunteers  become  the  best  public  relations  media  coming 
out  of  any  institutional  setting.     Be  careful  not  to  underestimate  their- 
influence  within  the  community  and  state. 

M  far  as  I,  know,  we  in^corrections  have  never  claimed  perfection* 
Some  criticisms  a^e  warr^anted-r  •! t  seems  to  me  that  too  often  our  treat- - 
ment  programs  are  token  in  Qhai^acter  and  often  times  our  field  has  at- 
tracted  too  many  second-class  minds  who  have  provided  timid  and  vacil- 
lating l^-adership.     Way  too  many  of  us  are  xeluctant  to  rock  the  boat, 
to  t'ry  new  approaches,  and  as  a  result,  we  do  not  furnish  the  leadership 
which^  socii^ty  ,can  rightfully  expect  from  us.     We  have,   through  community 
1  iwolvemcht ,  a  chance  to  institute  change  by  our  own  choice.     Each  of  us 
should  and  can  do  something  about  it.     The  demand  for  the  tax  'dollar  is 
extremely  (.competitive  and  with  crime  and  corrections  being  negative  con- 
cepts in  many  people  Vs  eyes,  the  struggle  for  us  is  greater  than  for  any^ 
other  segment  oC  Arherican  life.     Good  performance  must  have  recognition. 
Too  niany  of  us  have^  tried  to  operate  in  a  vacuum. and  behind  locked  doors. 
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Invoivement  is  not  for  the  faint  at  heart.     Take/steps  toward  pro- 
fessionalism with'in  your  orga'Riz4t  ion .     No  one  wants  to  be  connected  with 
a  loser  and  if  we  are  to  attract  high  calibre,  prof es&ior^al  staff -we 
must  not  pnly  know  our  job  well  and  be  proud  of  doing  it'^^i^-ut  we  must  ' 
learn  the  role  of  others' and  the  importance  of  the  contribution  they  can 
make  to  the  C9rrectional  field.    Get  them  involved  and  do  not  Joe' afraid 
of  making  mistakes  for  the  only  ones  who  ,do  not  make  mistakes  are  those 
who  do  nothing.  .  . 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  acknowledge  th^-^  assistance  pf  Warden  Don 
Ericlcson,  Deputy  Warden  Cliff  Hoss  and  Educational  jjirector  Dean  Hinde;rs, 
all  of  the  South  Dakota  Penitentiary.  •         ^  \ 
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CURRICULUM  DEBIGK  A^'D  0RGAN1£ATI0N:  *  A  NEW  LOOK 


Frank  , Snyder 
Montgomery  County  Public  Schools 
Rpckville,  Maryland 


Introduction 

'   .  * '  '  ' 

A  curriculum  for  adult'  basic 'educabion  must  represent  a  well-planned 
course  of  study  and  be  designed "to  meet  the  specified  needs,   interests,  ai 
concerns  of  the  individual  students.     It  must  assist  the  individual  to 
becomie  ^  self-dependent,  participating  member  of  the  community. 

A  curriculum'  wil  1  determine  the  experiences  of  the  learner  while 
experiences  will  determine  the  behavior  of  the  individual.    Learning -is 
a  change  in  beha^>ior  due  to  new  experiences.    The  adult  basic  education  - 
curriculum  must  be  designed ^to  (1)  attract  the  attention  of  the  student, 

(2)  produce  a  program  which  has  a  good  change  of  realizing  its  goals, 

(3)  provide,  the  outlet  for  the  individual  to  realize  his  latent  potenti«al 
for  learning  and  doing,  and  (4)  be  productive.  *  . 

I 

In  designing  a  curriculum  for  adult  basic  education,   it  is  essential 
to  understand  that  many  of  the  sam'fe  fundamental  principles  that  have  e- 
volved  in  practice  for  a  number  of  years,  and  have  proved  to  be  effective 
in  accomplishing  th6  oi>jectives  of  various  , programs ,  will  continue  to 
provide  an  effective  foundation  for  curriculum  planning  now  and  in  fu- 
ture years.     An  adult  basic  education  curriculum  needs  to  be  continuous, 
with  constant  change  taking  place  to  assure  that  it  i^  relevant.     It  is 
very  likely  that  a  continuous  curriculum  wi 1 1  be  relevant.^  The  adult 
basic  education  teacher  cannot  b^  limited  to  one  set  of  goals,  one  s^t  * 
of  objectives,   one  curriculum,  ^he  numbe^r  of  plans  needed  may  6e^  deter- 
mined by  the  number  of  students  in  the  class.     Objectives  of  the'  program 
must,  be  varied  and  the  curriculum  must  reflect  concern  for  the  individual 
student  through  student-teacher  participation. .  Itvi^  essential  that  the 
needs  of  the  individual  student  be  considered,  and  Sthat  the  opinions  of 
t^hc  students  be  given  full  consideration  regarding  these  heeds. 

Other  concepts  to  be , considered  when  developing  a-  curriculum  for  . 
adult  basic  education  include  providing*  for  self-pacinig  learning,  ,as£iur- 
ance  of  continuous  progress,   and  professional  freedom/       teach.  These 
principles,  applied  to  real  life  situations  and  reinfd\rced  by  constant 
program  evaluation,  should  assure  a  curriculum  that  is^oductive. 


Assumptions  and  Questions 

The  adult  basic  education  teacher  has  the  primary  responsibility  for 
affecting  desirable  changes  in  the  behavior  of  the  educationally  disad- 
vantaged, which  will  in  turn  assist  the  adult  learner  to  better  relate' 
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to  today ' s . society ,     ^  curriculum  that  will  assist  in  the  successful  ac^  ' 
complishrtient  of  this  objective  is  the  responsibility  of  the  curriculum 
planners.    Good  plans  will  not  necessarily, guarantee  good  programs,  but 
programs  are'  seldom,  if  ever,  goo4  by  a«^ident. 

*    *  Before  guidelines  can  be  dev\eioped  for)  an  adult  basic  education  cur- 
riculum, it  i'S  important  that  seveVat^_j>etimptions  be  considered: 

(1)  Quality  in  any  educational  program  must  have  the  highest 
priority .     Excellence  in  education  should  not  be  subordi- 
nated to  other  goals  and  considerations  if  it  is  to  bring 
about  the  .full  potentialities  of  the  learner.  Program 
planning  cannot  be  jHecemeal  with  only  halfway  goals. 

(2)  The  curriculujn  must  be  dynamic  agd  changing.     The  constant 
changes^n  organized  knowledge  as  well  'as  society  itself 

,  d^ctattes  that  continuous  studies  be  instituted  that  would 
(a)  "s^obstitute  new  for  old  content,   (b)  reflect  changes 
in  today *s  society,   and  (c)  motivate  the  educationally 
"  "  disadvdntaged^n  a  directio^i  that  would  enable  him  to  cope 

wi'th  these  changes.  '  .  • 

(3)  Curriculum  planning  musg^be  continuous.,   A  dynamic  currl- 
,  culum  cannot  rely  on  periodic  changes  but  must  reflect  an 

ongoing  review  of  all  ^aspects  of  the  program.  '  '  •  , 

(4)  Curriculum  jplanning  should  hot  be  the  sole  prerogative  of  *  ^ 
qurrievilum  dire'ctor3~     Nc^  one  group  should  have  the  sole 

'    responsibility  of  planning  an  adult  basic  education  curri- 
culum.    Many  planners  should  be  involved  including  curri- 
culum directors,  classroom  teachers,  program  administrators, 
and  adult  basic  education  students.  '  .  ^ 

(5)  No  one  curriculum  plan  will  serve  all  programs.     It  is  im- 
portant that. there  be  a  national  effort  to  improve. the 

adult  basic  education'  curriculum.     However,   this  effort  ,  - 

will  not,  and  should  not,  dictat^  a  sin&le  curriculum  for 
all  areas  of  the  country.     While  curriculum  planning  .'pro 7 
cedures  should 'and  will  vary  from  area  to  are^,  frqm  cen- 
ter to  (j'^ter,-  and  even  from  classrcJom  to  classroom,  these 
procedures  are  ],ikely  to  be  logical,  consistent,  and  iden- 
tifiable in  each  situati^Dfi,     Because  of  Che  need  to  ^serve 
each  particular  situation,   providing  changes*  as  needed,  it 
,LS  unl  ikely^  that'  a  "best"  pattetn  of .  curfi'culum  planning 
can  be  identified.     However,  it  must  oe  assumed. that  each 
procedure  followed  by  an  individual  program  Vill  relate  to 
local  re.sources  and  will  reflect  a  , progression  from  ini- 
tial ideas  to  positive  action.  ,   .  \ 

In  addition  to  these  assumptions,  there  are  several  questidns  that, 
pt'ed  to  be  considered  ,befoi:e  attempting  to  establish  curriculum  guide-, 
lines  for  -adult  hiisic  educati*on:  ,  ■  ^     ^  '  . 
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(1)  What  goals  are  -to  be  accomplished  by  the  curriculum? 

(2)  It  these  goals  are  to  be  accomplished,  what  learning  op- 
portunities need  to  be  included  in  the  adult  basic  edu- 
cation curriculum? 

(3;     ^^lat  procedures  are  to  be  used  to  organize  and  present 
the  identified  learning  opportunities? 

(4)    Have  provisions  been  made   fc^r  a  continuous  evaluation  of 
the  program? 


Godls 


Today,   goals  are  considered  more  important  than  means,  with' the  one 
unpardonable  sin  being  failure.     in  establishing  goals  and  developing 
methods   to  accomplish  them,  it  is  important  to  understand  the  possible 
reactions  by  the  individoj^l.     He  may  (1)  conform  by  accepting  all  that 
'is  said  and  done,  (2;   innovate' by  cejecting^  the  means  *and  retaining  the 
goal  s (3^)^  .retreat  by  rejecting  both  goals  and  means  pr  by  accepting  the 
means  aKid      jec t ing' the  goals,  allowing»him  to  remain  in  familiar  sur- 
royndirfgs,^   (4)  he  may  rejacf  the  'whole  structure  of  the  goals  and  means 
sy^t^  and  in^effect,  make  an  effort  to  change  the  existing  system. 

'    I;i  est ablrsliing  goals  for  an  adult  basic  education  curriculum,  the 
p 1 anners ^mus t  "give  primary  attention  to  the  changes  to  be  effected  in  the 
.adult  learojer,     T.his  notion  will  assure  that  the  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on'thc  specific  behavior  change  that  should  take  place  in  the  learner 

•  rather  , than  reXJectin^  a  specific  activity  planned  by  the  instructor. 
With  th"o  aLcopjSlishment  of  the  initial  behavior  change,  other  desired 
ct?angiis  . can  th,en  ba  identified. 

Whil-e  this  concept  appears  to.  be  a  logical  approach  to  a  meaningful 
c urr iLul um^p lanning  activity,   the  element  of  value  judgments  by  the  cur- 
*  riLulum  planners  is  still  evident  in  establishing  goals.     If  these  judg- 
ments are  to  be  beneficial,  the  curriculum  planners  need  to  have  avail- 
^abl'e  considt-rable  information  about   the  adult  bas  io  educat  ion  program, 
ancT^its  .students',  v^iz.,   (1)  a  clear  understanding  iof  the  philosophy  of 
adult  basic  education,    (2)   a  clear  picture  of  the  many  characteristics 
oT  trhe  educationally  disadvantaged,    (3)   an  awareness  of  the  prior  educa- 
tional .and  personal  experiences  of  the  adult  l^earner,    (4)   a  knowledge  of 
bow  these  past   learning  activities  and  experiences  relate  to  the  expec- 
r.itions  of  today's  society,   (5)   an  insight  i.nto  the  adult   learner  *s  en- 
vironment and  the.  forcers' that  have  affect'ed  his  life  up  to  the  tim^  he 
ent^oils  .m  an  adult  basic  education  class,    (6)   an^understanding  of  the 
h.isiL  need  of -the  mdividu^al  to  ^hjoy  new  experi^ces,   to' have  securi|:y, 
to  be  loved,   to  realize  se I t -raaximation  and  'peer  acceptance.  Additional- 
ly,  the  curriculum  planners  must  be  awarC'  that  all  learning  experiences 

*  that   <irr   integrated  and  are  Lonsistent  with  cache  other  also  will  rein- 
fort  e  K>ac\\  other . 
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Adult  basxc  educatian  is  a  practical  discipline  and,  as  such,  must 
direct  its  primary  focus  to  those  aspects  of  today's  society  that  have 
meaning  and  are  important   to  the  student.     Planned  classroom  activities 
must  relate  to  out-of-classroom  activities  if  they  are  to  have  relevancy 
'for  the  adult  basic  education  student.    . learning  computational  skills  for 
the  purpose  of  completing  a  page  of  ^>roblVms  does  not  appear  to  be  of  any 
great  importance  to  the  adult  student;  learniijg  this*  new  skill  and  apply- 
ing, it  to  consumer  buying,  banking,  computing  interest  or  preparing  in- 
come rax  forms  will  bring  a  new  meaning  to,  mathematics . 


Learning  .Experiences 

Once  go^ls  have  been  considered,  evaluated,   and  selected,   the  cur- 
riculum planners  must  decide  on  the  learning  experiences  needed  to  accom- 
plish^ these  goals.     Some  very  basic  concepts  concerning ^ factors  in  learn- 
ing should  hi!  reviewed  to  assist  the  planners  in  the  selection  of  appro- 
priate T-Garning  experiences: 

(1)  Behavior  .     The  T:>asis  of  all  learning  is  behavior.     It  is 
motivated  and  goal  seeking,    Attainm^ent  of  a  specific  goal 

f  results  in  the  reduction  in  the  "learning  tension"  and 

provides  a  satisfaction  of  a  particular  need.     It  also 
provides  the  learner  with  a  new  concep^t  of  himself  ,and 
should  cause  him  to  restructure  his  behavior,  which  re- 
fers back  to  the  definition  of  learning  s^et  forth  pre- 
viously* 

(2)  Understanding  of  goal's.  ^^I'tre^^ult  learner  must  have  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  scle^rt^d  goals .    The  gCha.ls 
must  be  meaningful  to  the  learner  and^^ilQ^  jus t  a  planned 
activirty'by  the  teacher. 

♦  '  't,  - — '  ' 

(3)  Motivation,     Motivation  is  the  one  indispensable  element 
in  learning.    The  goals  and^means  system  is  driven  by  a 
third  component,  viz.,   needs,  which  can  be  produced  by 
eithec  internal  or  external  stimulus.     Physiological  needs 
are*  usually  accomplished  through  early  le^arning  activi- 
ties,  reinforced  through  repetitive  experiences.  New 
experiences,  security,  *love,  self-maximation,  peer  ac- 
ceptance and  safety  constitute  a  general  list  of  .adult 
needs  that' can  affect  the  learning  process.     The  safety 
need  is  one  that  can  have  a  tremendous  affect  on  adult"'^^ 
basic  education.    The  educationally  disadvantaged  adult 
characteristically  chooses  safe  and  comfortable  surround-  ^ 
ings  rather  than  venturing  into  new  and  unknown  situations. 
The  need  to  explore  new  areas  and  the  knqwledge  that  it  is  ' 
possible  Yor  him  to  succeed  in  these  new  areas  must  begin 
within  the  individual  if  learning  is  to  take  place.  These 
needs  all  are  related  to  a  deep  rooted  desire  for  status 

.  and  dignity .  ^ 
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Readiness  for  1-earning,     It   is   important  that  special  ef- 
forts* be  made  to  determine,    for  each  adult  learner,  the 
appropriate  level  in  his  development  pattern  at  which  to 
'   .       offer  him  new  or  specific  types  of  learning  experiences. 

C>)     Transfer  of  learning.     Organizing  and  channeling  previ- 

ousl'y  developed  concepts,  principles,  ways  of  dealing  with 
situations  into  generalized  guides  to  behavior  will  be  of 
great  help  t'o  the  adult   learner  ^in  dealing  with  succeed- 
ingly  more  comple'x  environmental  situations. 

(6)  Individualizing  instruction.    The  curriculum  planners  may 
need  as  man\  ^programs  as  there  are  students  in  a  class. 
The  adult  learners  bring  to  class  different  .educational 
and  personal  expj^riences ,  different  motivational  factors, 
and  varying  capacities  for  learning. 

(7)  Student  activity .     The  adult  learner  needs  to  partiS 
in  the  learning  act i vi ty  wi th 'f requent  oppottunity  for 
practicing  and  using  previously  learned  skills.  Each 
day's  activity  should  provide  for  a  reinforcement  of  the( 
previous  day's  learning. 

(8)  .    Learning  atmosphere.     The  adult ^ learne r ' s  past  school  ex- 

periences may  have  been  mostly  negative  with  most  of  his 
accumulated  deficits  heaving  had  their  origin  in  school. 
i)evelop  a  learning  atmosphere  phat  is  not  a  repetition 
of  his  previous  school 'experiefice.     Deve-lop  an  atmosphere 
that  presents  new  anci  meaningful  activities,  new  asso- 
ciations and  opportunities  for  group  activities,  personal 
interest  study  areas,  and  an  opportunity  to  fully  exploit 
kis  capacity  for   learning.  - 


(9)     Constant  review  and  evalu'ation.     Providing  constant  re- 
'  view  and  reinforcement  for  the  adult  learner  is  essential 
to  the'  learning  process.     Knowing  ^previous  ly  defined  goals, 
strengths,  weaknesses  and  accomplishments  to  date,  can  be 
'.       ,         a  motivating  factor  f  or  -  the  adult  learner  to  achieve  his 
objective.  '       .  .  x^^^ 

The  learning  pr6cess  will  greatly  affect  the  learner  in  many  ways.  > 
While  the  adult  .basic  education  ^pro^ram  ftas  been  identified  ^s  a  basic 
skill  program,^  emphasizing  reading,  wri^ting,   and-  arithmetic  ^  it  actual- 
ly is  concorhed"  with  the  total  development  of  the.  individual ,  viz.,  aca- 
demic,  SOL  I o-economic ,  health  and  personal  hygiene,   consrumer  economics, 
oLCupat  Li>nal^ -educat  i6n,   civic  and  social  activit  ies ,  -home  and  family  edu- 
c<itLon,  -human  relations,  and  3(f)cial  awareness  and  graces,     the  coirriculum 
planners  liave  the  responsibility  for  developing  activities-  that  will  af- 
fe,ctall  aspects  of  the  adult  learner's  life  style.    Jhey  ,mu^t  be^  aware 
oi  'the   implications  of  this  responsibility  and  plan,  their  program  to  build 
on  the  l.{>undation  eacli  student  bring'^yto  classr 

r  J 
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Organizing  the  Adult  Basic  Education  Curriculum 

The  concept  of  the  "broken-front"  approach  to  curriculum  organiza- 
tion and  planning  must  be  considered  since  a  single  learning  activity 
will  not  effect  the  desired  changes  in  the  adult  learner.    Thi^  approach 
recognized  the  need  to  consider  specific  subject  areas  and  other  curri- 
culum components,  placing  specific  emphasis  on  basic  academic,  social, 
and  vocational  areas  of  instruction.     It  is  equally  important  to  under-^ 
stand  that  curriculum  improvement  is  of  such  dimensions  that  it  requires 
a  comprehensive  program  of  ^appraisal  and  action.     It  is,  -therefore,  re- 
commended that  an  adult  basic  education  program  be  developed  in  the  fol- 
lowing ways: 

(1)  "Identify  specific  curriculum  needs.     This  initial  step, 
which  will  require  a  realistic  look  at  th^  current  sit- 
uation, will  determine  the  s trengths ,  Weaknesses ,   and  needs 
of  the  program.     It  is  necessary  to  consider  the  broad ^ 
area  of  reading  with  sub-areas  of  comprehension,  vowels, 
contractions,  possessives,  word  development  sounds,  pre- 
fixes,  sub-fixes,   and  inflections;  writing,  including 
both  printing  and  cursive  drills;  mathematics,  with  sub- 
areas  of  number  values,  manipulations  through  addition, 
subtractions,  multiplications,  and  division,  decimals, 
fractions,   percents,  ratios  and  propositions  and  our  mon- 
ey system;  and  spelling  and  speaking,  beginning  with  the 
most  frequently  used  words  and  continuing  to  include  new 
and  more  difficult  words.     A  definite  correlation  should 
be  established  between  spelling  and  speaking  skills  and 
reading  and  writing  skills. 

Further  evaluations  should  be  made  to  determine  the 
students  abilities  to*  lis^ten  and  observe,  the  socio- 
economic background  of  the  adult  students,   the  students 
ability  to  -think  objectively,  creatively,   logically,  in- 
tuitively,  and  independently,  the  extent  of  his  respon- 
sibility for  self-direction,  his  ethical  and  spiritual 
/  values,  his  mental 'and  physical  health,  his  belief  in 
our  American  democracy  and  his  appreciation  of  the  worth 
.   ,      -    of^the  individoal  and  of  the'family  in- toda^ls-^society ,  ' 
and  finally,  Hi,s  career  inter^s^s^  arid  ambitions .  ^ 

---^         Following^-^is  evaluation  of  the  current  situation 
— -^^^^^iS2EsrltSr*the  3igni,£lcant  activity  of  selecting  priorities 
for  boj:h^-the-p'fogram  and  for  the  individual.    This  acti- 
vi^y^   to  bc^roost  effective,  must  consider  the  established 
behavior  patterns  of  the  adult  learner  and  long  process  of 
leapiing  that  has  contributed  to  these  behaviors.  While 
the^stablished  priorities  may  be  significant  to  the  cur- 

 £iculum  planners,   it  may  require  a  long  period  of  time 

^^f5t  the  adult  learnc^r  to  re-evaluate  his  habits  and  fa-  ; 
miliar  activities  to  the  point  where  he  is  villing  to 
Tes tructure-his  values  and  jstandards. 
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Once  these  priorities  are  established,  innovations 
U)  be  considered  and  the  various  resources  for  implement- 
ing these  act ivi t ies  should  be  identified . 

(2)  Consider  new  and  innovative  activities.  Innovation  is  the 
primary  source  for  curriculum  improvement.  Innovation  can 
be  an  entirely  new  concept  or  it  can  be  an  idea  borrowed 

or  adapted  from  another  area,  school,  or' class.    Any  change 
is  an  innovation  in  the  particular  situation  where  it  is 
tried.    This  concept  dictates  that  national,  state,  and 
♦    local  agencies  dedicate  their  activities  to  program  im- 
provemeat  in  adult  basic  education  and  make  new  and  inno- 
vative programs  and  ideas  available  to  all  adult  basic 
education  programs  in  this  country.    The  value  of  semi- 
nars,  as  well  as  summer  work-shops,  cannot  be  over-em-  . 
phasized.     These  ax:tivities  provide  an  excellent  vehicle 
for  the  dissemination  of  ideas,  materials,   and  methodolo- 
gies  of  teaching.  ✓ 

( 3 )  -Include  evaluation  actiyities  in  every  new  curriculum  or  V 
innovation .     The  lack  of  adequat e  evaluation  practices  is  \  > 
a  primary  reason  for  the  failure  of  many  curriculum  inno-  \ 
vations  to  achieve  their  intended  goals.     This  is  due  to  \ 
a  lack' of  sufficient  criteria  of  educational  e^ffective- 

ness,    lack  of  funds  to  establish  adequate^  evaluation, 
lack  of  a  controlled  situation  over  a*  significant  period . 
of  time,  and  finally,  an  ingrained  reluctance  to  be 
proven  wrong. 

(4;     Diffuse  desirable  innovations.     This  rather  obvious  step''^ 
should  be  done  as  quickly  and  as  widely  as  possible.  An 
idea  or  technique  found  good  in  one  situation  should  be 
shared  with  others  as  a  means  of  possible  improvement  in 
a  number  of  classrooms.  ^ 

^  The  curriculum  planners  need  to  understand  that  the 

preceding*  steps  are  not  activities'  that  are  carried  on 
'  at  one  time.     Earlier,  the  importance  of  an  adult  basic 

education  curriculum  being  continuous  was  stressed.  An 
e^tiectivo  program  of  curriculum  planning  very  likely 
*  •    '  will  have  simultaneous  activity  in  all   four  steps,  viz., 

.    -  .  spr«^*^ding  some  innovative  practices,  evaluating  others 

on  a  pilot  basis,   considering  innovations  to  meet -spe- 
cL|ic  nee.ds,   and  cont  inning .  to  re-evaluate  various  areas  *' 
of  tho'Vxi  $t,ing/program.  •        •  •  '  -  * 

s  '     ,         *  •  •       •  '         ^  ,  ,     . ' 

In  each  of  tho   foregoing  steps  it  is   impott'ant  that  the  adult  learn- 
erMiave  adequate  opportunity  to  strengthen  previously^  learned  skill^s  that 
new  learning  situ. U  ions  build  on  those  previously  expet jlenced ,  with  the 
Ivarner  progressing  from  the  more  simple  activities  to  thobe , that  are  .more 
Complex;  and  that  be  be  able  to  relate  in-class  practices  to  out-of-class 
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Curriculum  Evaluat/ion 
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Evaluation  is  a  rather  significant  activity  in  the  attainment  of 
new  knowledge,  identifying  problem  areas,  and  in  selecting  appropriate 
procedures  to  solve  these  problems.    To  evaluate  is  to  make  conclusive 
decisions  regarding  the  worth  of  something,  and  worth  is  expressed  as 
it  relates  to  some  form  of  criterion.     Five  steps  can  be  identified  in 
the  evaluation  process: 

(1)  Determine  what  to^  evaluate.    The  whole  idea  of  evaluation 
revolves  around  goals  and  objectives.-    The  single  most  dif- 
ficult factor  in  evaluation  is  the  -failure  to  arrive  at  ob- 
jectives which  have  been  agreed  upon,  understood/  and  ac- 

*''cepted  by  curriculum  planners  and  students  alike.  Many 
factors  affect  the  formation  of  objectives,  foremosJt  of 
which  must  be  appropriate  to.  the  currefit  situation.  Goals 
/    -'are  formed  through  values  held  T)y  and  the  needs  of  the 
society  and  the, ^ sponsoring  organization,  the  needs  and 
intere*sts  of  the  individual  "learners,  .subject  Wtter  it- 
,;self,  and  learning  theory  regarding  the  attainability  of 
specified  objectivfe^.     All  objectives  should.>be  achiev- 
able, consistent  with  other  objectives  to  which* the  edu- 
.  ^    ^  cator  is  committed, , structured ' so  that  through  their  ac- 

complishment new  goals 'will  be  suggested,  agreed  upon  and 
•   ^          have  identical  meaning  tp  the  .planners  and  learners  alike, 
.and  they  should  be  closely  related  to  desired  learning  • 
behavior. 

(2)  Define  the  behavior  desired.    An  appropriate-  amount  of  spe- 

.  cificity  is  essential,  with  analysis  carried  far  enough  to  - 
*    clearly  identify  what  behaviors  will  represent  evidence ' of 
the  ^^roader  objectives  and  at  the*  same  time  present  a  com-  . 
prehensive  picture  of  a  part-i-cular  area  of  concern. 

(3)  Determine  acceptable  evidence.     Deciding  the  extent  to 
which -an  objective  ha^  been  attained  c!|^osely  .relate?  to  a 

'  /  determination  of  how  the  learner  reacts  and  behaves  at  the 

.    various  stages  of  attainment.     It'  is  necessary  to  pi;?ovide, 
adequata  opportunities  for  the  learner  to  exhibit  the  de- 
sired, appropriate,   and  quality  of  behavior  described  in- 
•  ^     the  objectives.      '  ^  .  ' 

«k 

(4)  Collect  evidence.     Records, Can  be  cbl lected  Ih^a  number  of 
^             ways.    The  learner  can  contribute  through  paper  and  pencil 

tests,  questionnaires ,'  self -inventories,  and  autobi"Dgra- 

phiCcil  .Tiaterials.    A  second  person  can  obtain  data  through 

personal  interviews observation,  and  check  lists. 
'<«.•.<• 

>,(5)     Summarise' the  evidence  and"  make  decisions.  Summarizing 

evidence  can  be  accomplished  by  counting,  .describing ,  and.  ^ 
\  ^^alyzLng.'   Following  this  activity  judgments  are  made 
'     '       '  regarding  the  steps  employed  in  the  .total  educational 
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process-.     These  judgments  ftiay  lead  to  a  moliif ication.  of 
previously"  stated  goal s a  change  in'the  pregctibed  Learn- 
ing v  expeSu-cnce  ,  or  the  development  of  a  new  means  of  eva^lu- 
'ation.  ' 


^  -  '  ^  '     The  Teacher  and  Planning    -    ' '  ,     ,  / 

The  single  most  important  force  'ifi  curriculjura  planning  is  the  teach- 
er. '  Persons  responsible  for  adult  basic  education  programs  must  be  sure 
that  th^e  teacher  is  noj^,  excluded  from  t^j^e  planning  process.     A  teacher^ 
^  not  involved  in  the  planning  activity  may  experience  some  difficulty  in^  _ 

present irig  tjie  prepared  program  or  he  may  actual ly  resist  a  program  rn 
'  '      which  he  was  not  involved,  ^  ^  ^ 

'  Teachers  in  general  do  not  follow  one  set  methbd  of  teaching  as  they 
.    .        from  time  to  time  change  their  procedures  as  they  meet  new  situations  in 

the  classroom.     Being  involved  in  program  planning  enables  the  teachers  to 
qake  these  adjustments  in  their  teaching  procedures  more  easily  and  fol- 
low,ing  the  well  known  concept  that  the;best  teacher  is  the 'best  prepared 
teacher,  provides  them  moje  of  an , opportunity  to  be  prepared  to  teach. 

The  success  of  an  adult  basic  ei^cation  progr'am  can  hinge  on  the 
-   \  interpersonal  relationslriips  estal>lished  between  the  teact^^r  and  the  adult 

learner.     The  teacher's  planning  inclulies  selecting  activities  that  relay 
^    ,  the  feeling  to  the  adult   learner  fhat  he.  is  important  and  that  he  is  ac- 

cepted as  he  is.     Experie'ncing  some  form  of  success,  immediately  and  con- 
tinuously building  on  that  Success,  will  help  the  adult  See  himself  in"  a 
more  positive  way.     This  friendly 'and  warm  interpersonal  relationship 
,  with  the  teacher  will  be  ref  lect'ed <^in'  the  behavior  of  the  student,  lead- 
ing him  to  group  activit ie$ 'and  an  Opportunity  to  jbin'others  in  the  grqw- 
ing  and  learning  procQ.ss .  ,  '  ,  . 

.  _    -  ►  ^     •  '         .       Summary      z  ^ 

Ci4rri(.ulum  planning  in  -adult;  basi*c  education' must  be  continuous  and, 
/      '    releVBut  ' if  it?  is  to  be,  product ive .     Each  of  the  processes  and  steps  put-" 
•  lined  hcrt'  are  inter-related  and  require  a  crontinuous,  evaluation  of  all 
'   .  aspects  of  ahe  -program.'         '    •       '  '  I 

"  .      I    '  • 
'       \  Curriculum  planning  is  -a  cooperative  process  involving  teachfers, 

.  '  ^'    adult  students,  progr^tn  administrators  and  curricul^um  planners.'   It  in- 

'^clu<4les  ideluifying  t'^he  -program  ^oals  and  objectives  ^  identifying  specific, 
needs,  ^utilizing  all  available  resources,  and  d^eve loping^  new  materials*-- 
and  methodologies  tu  relate  to  the  educatj.onal  ne^ds  of ; the  educationally 
A-  "   disadvantaged  adult.      •■  ,  '  • 
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A^CURRIC11.l:M  DEVELOPMLNI  DESIGN  FOR  .INMATE  EDUCATION. 


.  Charles        Barrett  '    ,  '  »   .  , 

State  Dcp^rrtvient  oC  Community  CoJIeges' 

Raleigh,  North  Carol, iaa    i,  •  * 

The^usual  approach  in  writing  pap^rs-of  this  type  i^  to  first  paint, 
Vi.theloquent  nnd  grand  phrases,  the  overall  nee^d  for  irunate  educational 
programs^  complete  with  atl^of  the  cliches  on  th^  .inequities  of  the' social 
system;  cpping,  the  disadvantaged,  prejudice,  atid  the  like.     This  paper 
refrains  frc^i  that  practice,  not  because  of  a  l^ck  of  faith,  conmitment, 
or  orientataon,  but  because  your 'attention 'indicWes  , an  awarenes-s  of  these 
net^cls,  and  ^repetition  would  insinuate  ignorance:  ;  ^ 

*  < 

It  is  ridiculous  to  assume  that  educational  progtams  in  correctional 
instr<s;itionb  are,  gping  ta  succeed  by  their  oxm  divine  guidance.     The  sucr 
coss  orSn\  edlicativnal  prograit^  in  the  correctional^instit^tion  is  diredtly 
proportipn^  to  two  cdndxttons:  .  ^  , 

(IV    t'he^degreo  ot   positive  and  total  commitment  of  the  insti-  / 

lur.  iortcil  administrators,  and  ^  ~A  i 

(2)     the  theoretical  souncdness  of  the'  curriculum  plan  itself. 

Commitment  is  not  an  abstract''  term',   it  is  the  sum  total  of  motivation,^ 
It  sets  the  tempo  for  all  events  that   follow.  .  Halfhearted*  attempts 'or  lip 
service  attention  to  rehabilitation  through  dducatiqn  is  a  sham,   trans-  ^ 
parent 'not;  oni\  to  the  ipmate,   but   Up  the  public  in  general.     Rehabilita-  • 
tion  bv  education  Is  a  fragi  I e*  concept .     It  is  extremely  dependent  upon  the 
Luyironment  in  which  it  exists,  and  an  environment  not  only  determined  by 
phy M,i,al  condit^onb  but  .also  by  Che  philosophical  orientation  of  the  insti- 
tutional staif.     Therefor^  ,  prior  to  addressing  the  problem  of  curriculum 
design,  some  attention. to  several   prerequisite  conditions  appears  necessary. 

'  First,  '.*.e  ^bme  to  grips  witii  the  concept  of  rehabilitation  through 

rducation\     It        not  a  new  structure  tor  the  continuation  of  beans  and 
^barbed  wire  practices.     [  t.        based  upon  the  helielj     that  map,  giv^n  ample, 
opportunity  (ample  iw  its  tulle.st  meaning),  can  charfge,  h  is  .behavior .  Sec- 
ondly,  thert.  should  hv  an  alternative  method  of  promoting  the  acceptance , of 
basic  education  programs  aiuqng  the  inmates For  most  of  tKese  individuals, 
education  as  <in  abstract  ^t'A'lu-  concept   is  totally  meaningless.    'Few  of 
them  havi'  had  *  sue  ces  s  t  u  1  educational  experiences,  and  ar.e  thus  unable  to 
relate  to  the  adv<uifages  ot  'h i ghl y  •deve loped  skiH^ls.     What  must  be  done  is 
to  reaeli  these  indi  v  i  Jua-ls  tiirough  thtir  own  mot  ivat-ions  and  needs.  For 
example,  the  primar^  ;u>tivali'On  of  an"  inmat'e  is  to  b^  released.     Society  ^ 


\ 


is  somewhat  aware,  of  the  variety  of  methods  employed  to  achieve  this  end. 
Are  there  not  other  methods  that  can  be  legalized  which  would  satisfy 
this  and  other  motivations?^    Could  society  not  reward  successful  achieve- 
ment in  educ'ational  programs  vith^shbrter  sentences''    Yes,  some  will  play  ^ 
the  role,  gather  their  points,  and  be  released  and  return  to  th^ir  former 
^behaviors.     But  doesn't  that  happen  now?    If  he  has  been  exposed  to,  and 
-learned  only  a  few  of  the  skills  and"  values  needed  to  cope  with  the  out-t 
side  world^  he  isHiound  to  be  better  prepared,  and  less  likely  to  return 
to  prison.    Thirdly,  education  cannot  exist  iti  a  vacuum.     It  is  only  as 
meaningful  as  its  degree  of  relation  to  real  life.     Therefore,  there  must 
be  opportunities  for  the  inmates  to  exhibit  their  changed  behaviors,  in 
environments  characterized  by  openess  and  trust,  outside  the  walls  and 
in  con,tact  wf^  st)ciety  whefre  the  inmate  can  place  hl^  newly  found  know- 
ledge, values,  and  skills  on  trial.     It  must^  in  the  fitial  analysis,  fully 
prepare  him  to  take  his  , rightful  place  in  the  outside  wo^d.     It  must^ 
make  tl^  .freedom- transition  shock  a  thing  of  the  past.    Without  some  evi- 
dence that  the  initiate  has  the  ability  to  immediately  cope  w^-t^h  the  outside 
world,  his  release  is  not  only  inviting  recidivism,  'it  is  criminal; 

As  evidence  of  such  programs  and  their  success,  the  following  articles 
are  called  to  your  attention. 


Bv  DAVEMJAITY 
0bscf;ver  G^stonU'  OurtAU 

DALLAS  -  They  looked  hke 
typical  ctudents"  as  ihey  can\e 
down,  the  walk  at  -Gaston  fcol- 
lege  •  \ 

Md'.oi  K.mbrough  '21,  a 
ntindsonie 'black  >outh  wUh  his 
hdir  pufft>d  into  an  Afro  style 
and  a  ^  pearl  ea'rruig  jn  -one 
picrcdd  ear,  wore  a  fatigue 
jacket  iA\d  sweatshirt  over' 
khaki  panu 

Goidy  B&rfl,  .20,  was  neatly 
clad  urbfue  jeans,  boots,  blue 
di'ess  shrrt  with  the  tail  out. 
He  , laughed  and  brushed  his 
iilmost  black  bangs  back  ouc 
61  hih  eyei 

L»js  Chq^e,  ,18.  was  typical 
"Joe  Coflei;e'*  —  dress  pants, 
casual  shirt,  green  mono* 
graiVinied ,  golf  sweater  — ' 
stiUH.tmg  through  glasses-  into 
'  the  ^^1  .-iht  atlcviioon  sun. 

C  h  a  t- 1 1  n  g  Iijppily,  joshing 
each  ollicr  m  youlliful  fashion, 
compariru;  notes  on  their  dd". 
ihey  walKcd  to  ilic  bus  wliich 
wailed  ior  ihcm  in  front  01 
,ilie  eiassroom  building.  ^ 

The  bus  was  guiy  and  ( on- 
tamed  about  18  ot'aer  vuun^^ 
men 

'  Mal*t>i   Gordon,  Les  a. id  the 
f>Uieis  were  on  tlieir  weiy  to 
tju*  dorm.tory  thev  call  home' 
tor  now.  a  doimitory  at  Ihe* 
'  I).il!cis  Prjson  Camp 

Lowiled  :jbout  a  half  inile 

:roni  tin-  collcv-^  t..e  camp, 
\sjs  couvoi'ted  about  a  >etir 
uzo  .to  ci  facility  lor  vouthtul 
oifendor.s  A  few  months  a^o. 
a-  fen?*'  t<n>pod  with  baibi  i 
•  vv.rp  which,  nad  )ingcd  1^^ 
carrfe  down  '  * 
r\\c  iiimatcb  aM-  fiec  dunn;: 

gomi  purl  ot "  the  day  to 
Dlend  jtito  the  community,  vis- 
•tt  uitli  comtnunitv  sponsors 
\\ho  .akc  them  on  outinps. 
'woik  at  job?  in  local  plarttb, 
«()  to  >cliool.  ^ 

r.iil.  its  .a  pnson  still.  'lh<* 
officris  m  charge  Inow  it,  and 
the  inmates  know  it.  Atid.  odri» 
ly  enough,  for  some  of  Uic  in- 
mairs  at  least,  it  Is  ondcr- 
scored  by  the  freedom  they 
htv^.  ^ 

Accoiding  lo  Bob  Wallace, "a 


( >' .  C .  )l  OiC    V  J\       J  an . 
'  \ 

( 

Davidson  College  student  who 
IS*  a,  parttime  counselor  at  the 
camp,  the  authorities  hero, 
think  that'  trusting  people.  ' 
makes  iherh"  feel  worthy  of 
trust  an(f  placing  Fesponsibihly 
on  their  shoulders  makes  them 
responsible 

"These  young  people  (the 
camp  IS  -designed  for  mea 
'  ^Ses  16  to  21)  jn  here  are 
---^i?51^Tte3  youUi  oftenaers 
said  Larry  Gajant,  the  staff 
psychologist  who  also  a  pro- 
fessor at  GastonCd^lege.  ^ 
•  "Above  aUy»tl?er  Jnmates  (in 
the  stateV^  prison  ^em) 
they  stano  a  better  chance  to 
make^  outside.  What  we're 
U;jf*flig  to  build  up  here  is  their ' 
^|f-conaipt  .  .  try  to  let 
the^«— that  they  have  a 
place  m  the  world,  in  ^ciety 
before  they're  released  If  we 
can  hit  them  with  this,  it  will 
change  tiieir  attitudes  "       -  " 

The  program,  probably  a 
pilot  of  things  to  come  in  the 
state  penal  system,  has  excit- 
ed the  people  here,  but  it 
hasn't  been  totally  successful 

Captain  Charles  Meares.  the  ' 
38-y  e  a  r*o  I  d    head    of  the 
camp,  said  there  are  occasional 
esca  pes.     Ana»    about*  si\ 
^     month.s  ago  when  the  prison 
broadened      its     work-release  ' 
Hrugi-am  to   allow  inmates  to 
further  th^ir  education  at  two- 
^  year    Gaston   College,    "there  - 
were  tour  or  five  escapes,"  he 
>aid. 

He  Iia.stcns  to  point  out, 
however,  that  those  incidents 
haven't  hampered  the  success 
of  the  educational  program  at 
Gaston  College 

'"So  far  —  and  keep  in  mind 
the  Whole   thing  started  last 
June  —  there  have  been  35 
CKD's  ^General  ICducation  be- 
vclopment^     ceitiflcatos,    the  / 
equivalent  of  a   high  school  ^~ 
(hploma  given  to  inmates,," 
Mcares  said  ^ 
^     Dr.'  Miko  ^atta,^dcan  of  con- 
tinuing  education    at  ^Gaston 
Goilege,  Sdid  the  fii-st  group  of 
inmates  brought  to.  the  cam- 
P.US    were    working    on  high 
school   Jiiviomas   in   the  col- 
lege's learning  lab  and  .spent 
about   s\)i   hours    a   day  in 
diss    That  was  coupled  with 
•••cultural  experiences". -aiich  as 
'  attending  lect<ires  visiting 
authors,  cgncerta  and  attend-  • 
mg  movies ' 
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"I  can't  say  we  didn't  have^^ 
'  some  problems,  some  adverse ' 
reactions  (from  other  people 
on  c^jpi^us)   at  first/* .  Latta 
saia    "They    were  naturally 
suspect."  , 

♦  • 
But,  he  »^1d,  lie  laid  dowii  - 
,  the  Uw  to  the  students,,  told 
them  they  would  be  expected 
'  to  perform  exactly  as  anj^  oth- 
er Gaston  student  or  be  booted 
out'  of  the  sChool. 

^.  ^^-^ 

Troy"  Chafin,/a  ^0-year-old 
instructor  who  Jias  worked^ 
with  18  students  who  have 
"  been  trying  for  high  school 
equivalencies  since' SepCember, 
said  that  the  strict  supervision^ 

the  studenU  had  been  §ubject- 
ea  to  early  in  the  program 
was  relayeil  in  the  fall. 

**I(.any  had  wanted  to  walk 
off,  they  could  have.  But.  not* 
a  single  on^  'has.  It  hmk  the 
freedom  tliey  had,  the  trust 
was  was  put  in  them,  made  it 
work,*',  Chafin  said. 

Several  inmates  have  ever\' 
worked   off    GED's   and  are 

-  now  in  the  college  parallel  di- 
vision of  the  >school  studying 
for  degrees 

Kirtibrough  and  Clme  are 
two  of  then>. 

,  ,  Kimbrpu^h,  a  product  of  the 
Chicago,' III.,  ghetto,  has  found 
a  new^  view  of  life  through  the 
experience,  he  said. 

"Where  I  came  from,  w  e 
just  wanted  to  do  what  we 
wanted  io  do,  didn't  really  see 
much  future  ...  It  was  kv*id 
of  Q  dea&  end,**  he  said,  "You^ 
sort  of  took  What  you  could, 
get  ^nd  hoped  you'  didn't  get 
caughtl*'  , 

Tliat  rjUllook  prompted  him, 
^when  he  was  with  :^he  82nd 
^Airborne  Division  at  Ft  Bragg 
Kooictime  back,  to  rob  a  gro;- 
ccrv  store  with  some  friends  . 

He  was  caught  three  days 
later  and  given  an  eight  year 
and  nine  month  sentence  He's 
'    served       yours  of  it  a^d  is 
now  waiting  for  parole. 

"I've  had'  a  lot  of  .time  to 
think,"  he  said,  'Tvc  been  in 
Central  Prison,  the  Polk  Youth 
Center,  the  HuntersviUc  Camp, 
and  now  here.  Thii  is  really 
different  hero<  not  much  hkt 
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niakmj;  tinu'  'ai  dll.  But.  i 


\\c\\\  being  dCwn  inear>s 
.tiling  '  to  me  Ii  'maki 
more  leiucialiL  ii3;0Tr^ver 

^  He  sai^J^tti^t  when  hls^role 
•com^iS^hrough.  be^vv^aiils  to 
hcie.  ijct  ajob.  and  con  - 
^  tin,ue  ciL  Ga^ion^  College 

*T:)cii  I  want  to  go  to  the 
tnjversjty  of  N'oitjj  Carolina 
at  Charlotte,  ^^tt  a  psycliology 
degree,"  he  said. 


"Thrn  I  slailt'd  uondenrv^ 
I  could  nci  intojlift--*jrhoorpr^ 
'^ram."  he^^eC^But  '\  didn't, 
'•ali^'  tmnk  i?o.  I  wa5  rea^ 
suroVised  wKeiv  they  let  nie  '-^  ' ' 
^ea^nlno■  auto  mechan- 
ics m  the  college's  vopaUonal 
fi'n-^rtment      '  .« 

"You,  know,  they  ovon  let 
mo  keen  my  dnvnr's  hcense 
I  ran  test  -a'.cpr  ^ftec  it's 
fixed  That  means  a  lot  to  me. 
It  mnkps  me  feel  hkc  some-  . 
ho^'  '  he  said 


And  i^cn  uhai'' 

'  i  ujni  lo  work  m  the  pen 
'  hi  svstem    be  a  criminal  ps> 
tuo  0^1  i,    lie  sa'd 

(  .ViC  oon\icted  of  selling 
nuicot.^  .  was  sentenced  lo 
'  die  ^i^y  to  three  years "  as  a* 
\outhfui  offender  He  could 
h'uve  been  given  *25  years  for 
me  crime.  ^ 

^  fiom  iia  above- aMTa^!e, 
middle  cla<s  family  from  Hick 
or\  I'uid^  1*:  no\>  -working  .tr>.  a 
*  dal.i.    pr<j.-es>)ng    degree,  he 
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He'd  iuld  drugs  to  '*get 
luonoN  lo  l)'u\  ^uipnu^nt  for  .a 
lo^k  band  1  had  •  and  never, 
tiioufrht  about  \i  in  term's  of 
"boinp  criminal*'*, 

Att<  r  nioiilhs  in  vn-^^^. 
hr  s  rhviift^t'd  lus  xx\m\ 

tiie  oati  ituil  can 
cu.nt^  *'o:  it  'diugv^  '.'*  ho  6a»d 
'  1  tK.n  I  a^rtp  utlh  it  Mhr  u<^e 
01  di  uj^'^*  «u  \  in«>i  c 

(;i.ui(-n  CiMi  ^^4s  yr/'  ,'1  )vj^ 
aa  of  a  l>rwkMi JK>me,  diopRjcd^ 
f/ji  of  .sfhoul'ai  l6--tft\d; 
niarri«'d  lo  Rct  a^^ay  m#ffi  it. 
cuM  f.i        lift'      i^i  ^>><Q> 

.M\  '  st.ii-l^C  he  f  cjid  He 
M'i'u!  iiL>'^  ptt^uH  AM  >ome 
'Miio^fl;  uuluuUu.^  uliiui  re- 
utwl'ni  a  series  ot  ^  liaises 

'  Ici^  U  sUJimKi  ts 
.  .tt)e'i  ^V'Hi  the  camp  h'*eaijse 

v,iu  aii«i  \ou'i;;  son 

Ulion  lie  \wi^  hi(?n|ii^back 
dftcr  his  ocape  li*^  figured 
\\  (1  blown  evviytbuv  '  A 
jiuUe  added  six  more  moiUhs 
f'^  his  two  year  />GntrnLC  and  ^ 
tht  wrk  againbi  him  had 
'\  •  bill  th"  ctwncc  for  gct- 
tini?  into  a  worlvreleasc  pro- 
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The  Stcry  of  a'^nov-ri.cr  and  an  xiiX-oonvict 
I  lOtl  G!  i:;  I  .A! .  C  Ai  1  J.  1  A C .  [ 
by  Jci;  J,  '..rifht 


^-  / 


U  js  about  iwo  miles  from  ihc  "black 
hole"  in  Salem's  Oregon  State  Peni- 
lenUaiy  K>  ilie^OiTice  of  the  Governor. 

Not  far  piiysicaliy — just  two  miles — 
>ci  onl>  one  man  in  history  has  ever 
n>auc  It. 

loday.  tl)at  man — Jed  Winters — 
supvivjsos  li  cmpio>ccs,oi'  ihc  Oregon 
Sia;c  Hc^noniiC  Opportunity  Office 
uuuci  Governor  Tom  McCall. 

F'uur  years  ago.  .Marccllus  Peniy 
vied)  Winters,  liien  43,  a  four-time 
Ji^'^fT~-iiiil^^-sc^iftg'-^  sentence  for 
arTncd'  lobbcryT'ii^tviij^spent  nearly 
naif  of  iiis-jiic  bv;nind  baTsxSpannin); 


ncutly  u  quarter  of  a  centurj^^^lhe.- 
siignt,  quiet-sg^oken  Wcrs ' career  m 
crime  had  taken  him  from  his  native 
nuixniit'jl  was  j'vrlo^^n  as  the  Lovers' 
Lanjj  Bahdn")  to  ihc;  iViidwest -("Our 
ibjiTgcst  hauKwas  $17,000  from  a  super- 
YiuirkcC')       ^    .  '  •  ' 

I  laving  V^^en'pL.d  iioni  two  prisons, 
^v^  Kc  pulku  a  gui^  on  at  resting  olz^ 
lk«.t.:a^  bcon-r^)nvtctcd  of  kidnaping"  and 
ttSN.iult  and  led  a  pi'ison  disturbance — 
,1  luuro  unlikely  candidate  for  rehabij. 
Sal  Oil  hardiy  c'oUta  be  found  ^iir\lhe 
(>iLgon  pcnin.  systt^m. 

\\\  ihis  Slime  n^an  lie^v  is  able  to 
jusiiiuibl)  declare".^  i 

"NUnc  is  noL^^fTstoiy'  about  g.con- 
vicL  but  twftory  abou^  a  niail^.who, 
m»dcripit1y  it  one  tirtic  in  h»s  lUli,  was" 
I  cpVrvict--ihere's^  a  ver^-  big'dlt^t- 

IKO  -  V 

"ssisT" 

TTPNicCall,  talks  aboui 
llie  piuulod  Irlei.  .  ^-^-^''''^ 
^  "  i'cu'<e>  ciiihiiuii  .itcoid  iiildij  iTiivv). 
to  his\u)r>.  out  most  unpoAant,  hcv> 
xioing  an  ouMi-^nding  job  as  the  .state's 
OEO'  supervisor — mmd  you,  without 
ilic   formal   c'Uucanon   which  many 


Kv>oc;l  Ci   Davis;  H 


111. 


would  claim  was  essential. 

"A  significant  mark  of  his  adjust- 
ment,*' Davis  points  out,  "is  that  his 
record  doesn't  bother  hmi.  Te^'s  trans- 
formaiion  is  a  very  real  one — IVe 
seen  him  in  some  icnse*^itu'ations, 
where  he's  been  the  coolest 'gnc  In  the 
group.  .  ' 

"He  has  coruinued  to  grow  to  meet 
the  responsibilities  of  an  office  which 
has  expanded  tjx:ji>ciidousIy  since  he 
was  hircdU^o^onc  knows  Ted*s  full 
potential,  but  I  do  know  he's  nowhere 
near  rcaciiing  his  limit  of  compclcr 

The  story  of  "ajjj«rtr  who,  inci- 
ckrnlally  at  gne^.pirf1ein  Wrj^i^ife.  was  a 
convict**  ^bogan  in  Eugene.  Oregon, 
■"wliLic  OvtsXW«iters  children  wfrc  raised 
in  the  peaceful  setting  of  a  fruil  or- 
ciiard  whicii  llicir  Inthcf,  a  zinc-miner 
who  had  rtiovcdl  West /for  his  Health, 
operated  foV  the  ownqr.  The  pastoral 
lilc  e|j*iul  when  I  c^'wAson  ihc  thresh- 
of  adolosce'nce.  The  Depression 
Voiced  the  Jamily^io  inovc  into  town, 
where  they  depended  ort  the  charily 
of  a  local  grocer  to  see  them  through. 
The  youngest  ot/four  bojs  C*My 

niJkname  Was'Ki^O^*),  with  a  baby 
sister  who  Nvas-  liii^  -attenUi^n-gctttr, 
Tod  left  fibnie  nt  I^'^o'ti^c The  ro^Js 
for  tWc  moiHrrs.  U^^pon  rcj9ining  His 
Tmniky.Jus  alicnatib^racce)cfatcd.  -Url-^ 
able  to_j:amgeie^  with  -his  alhletiG,, 
-wor^rgmotVvs,  "Runt"  begnn 
A.Ati€^ng  pLM'f<uiviance  as  a  *'toughV 
guy  "  Srealing  becahi^  a  way  .of  3hOw-\ 
mg  o(T:  frcqui>nt  arrests 'requited.  ,('T  \ 
enj^>yed  being  questioned  by  the  police 
— It  was*a  fornP  of  •attention.")  At 
fittcen  he- was.j^iilhng  .stickups  and. 
with  an  oldCF  coiiipamon,^  fie  be^n' 
roobing  cowples  |n*  "L6vcrs*  Lane  " 
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Caught,  he  was  scnlcnced  lo  i  train- 
ing school  ^or  boys  at  Woodburn. 
("A  young  killc-  had  just  been  exe- 
cuted in  Oregon,  and  the  judge  told 
mc  I  was  gonna  end  up  like  thai  kid.") 
ReleasiQd  at  sixteen,  he  comnu^<fo  a 
scries  of  burglaries  and  was  returned 
to  Woodburn.  where  he  critically  in- 
jured a  corrections  otticcf.  The  a 
was  ^i^^rious  it  earned  hmi  five  years 
in^iho-^k'Cgon  Stale  Penitentiary.  The 
Urst  v^ighreen.  months  were  speh'Pgr 
viding  limestone  for  an  ms^^^^M^^rocV^. 
crusher  Assigned  to  trrtfpnson  farm, 
he  walked  away.  Two  n\onthsJ^ 
lupncd  hiin^U  .i 
tor  r5eape\  was  a  y^iZsCL.^f^t^oiL~~.__^ 
bven  thou^he  had  .given  himself  up. 
.  Ihtr'full  penalty  was  miposed  upon  the 
bitter  youth.  r*All  I  had  in  my  base- 
ment cell  was  my  clothing  and  two 
blaiikets  They  shaved  yoy  once  a 
week,  when  they  let  you  out  for  a 
batl^.';)"  '      '  ' 

When' finally  paroled,  he  participat- 
ed m  30  holdups  over  the  next  18' 
months 

A  gunnght  with  a  highway  pa^trol- 
man  then  earned  him  a  term  in  the 
Washington  State  Pe^^tentlary,  where 
he  scoied  high  enough  on  an  IQ  test 
10  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  tjic 
prison's  education  division  During  the 
next  four  years  he  was  put  in  charge 
ot  the  inmates'  library  and'  taught  a 
typing  class  Transferred  to  an  honor 
caVnp.  5e  walked  away. 

W he jV^s topped  b)  'another  highway 
pairolnian-four  iunnihs  later,  he  pulled.' 
a.  gun  aiKi  disarmed  the  ofTiccr,  but 
"just  coiflon't  shoot  iv^tt-^^^l^lurned 
'to  the  Oregon  State  Penitentiary,  he 
engm<?ercd  afi«  esCape  wit"h  four  other 
convicts  ['he  venture  gamed  him  two 
iK>ui  V -licdiom^aiKl  an  additional  sen- 
tence ot  i  3  year.s 

I'ne  next  foui  years  were  >pcnt  in 
so^rcuaiu-n    A   NCar  aftci  being^  re-  r 
turned  iiv  (iio  , general  pi  ison  popu- 
lation   iic  tftul  'itnotliLi  inmate  led  a 
disturbaiice    IhTs  tune  the  pf^)ii*.id- 
nunistMiion  lit^d  hnn  placed  in  a  strip 
cell— Die  bkak  hole— -tor  eight  da^s"* 
i3y  tlie  seventh  day.  Marcefius  Pe'nr.y4 
(  fedi  Winlers  had  admitted  to  him-  i 
sc^lf.  loi  the  -first  lime  ift  (ws  life,  an  - 
unpleasant  (ael» 


**I  was  aii0wf,ifd,  instead  of  a  tough 
guy. '*r(3^becn  afraid  to  compete  in 
life;  I  was  so  afraid  orTTfrthat-^frisjp^^ 
was  the  only  placc_for.  m^S,^l  was* 
buried  alive  in  con^rcle/'^-t^^^  '^-j^^^ 

ii^onr  and  \5  >  CvH^^y^J^i^^^flr^^ 
-Tc<i  Winters  set^^-ir'^SmcwhatgiS 
tic  goal  for^^firasclf^^j^  ^ork 
toward  bcipJ^s^JSwSc^  within  three 

How  do^ou  begin  a  self-improve- 

lo*7nany  other  men— VoinTar^  and 
obscurc---who^^ 

hcjAiMeGTqwriiing.  In  30  daysJic^ 
.tfad  produced  a  70,000-word  novel. 
Six.  weeks  later  he  had  written  a  sec- 
-tnd  novel  oH  30,000  wofds.  Next  he 
Degan  .writing -short  stories.  E\g\kt 
nvonths  later  he  was  allowed  ojitfof- 

segregation,  and  spent  the  next  Mj^ 
months  studying  drafting.  Paroled  to 
the  Washington  State  Penitentiary,  he 
had  two  ol  his  short  stories  published. 
Seven  months  later  he  was  free — as 
he  had  planned  >vhile  in  the  ^black 

hole.   X  ^ 

He  sold  five  more  short  stories,  got 
married,  started  a  paint  contracting 
business  and  bpened  a  small  retail 
paint  store  in  Eugene.  Then  the  pres- 
sure started  to  build:  His  wife  was 
pregnant  and  the  paint  business  failed. 
He  retuined  to  his  old  occupation: 
thief.  "  ^  ' 

i-ive  scidaip5~iatef-4^:Hwas  on 


^ay  back  to  the  Oregon  Statc--^^ni- 
tentiary,  this  time  with  a  life  sentence 
Back  i II  segregation ,  ife  tri ed  desper 
ately  to'-'puTr  himseirhogeihcr.  Hi: 
wife  bore  hin>  a  daughter  but  his 
tcrs  to  her  went  unanswered. 


Finally,  'on  Labor  Day-  -Weekend, 
1963,  sitting  on  his  bunk,  the  full 
realization/oL  what  he  had  done  hit 
him. 

**I  thought  of  what  I  iiad  done  to 
my  wife,  who  was  the  only  person  Td^- 

ever  really  let  inside  mc.  I  decided 
then  I  wasn't  going  any^farther — that 
night  I  would  end  my  life." 

A  letter  arrived  from  his  sister.  En- 
closed was  a  photograph  of  his  wife 

/ 


r 
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iUkl  tIauLihtcr  He  saystr- "They  wcic 
snuhng  1  Icil  IhuJ  I  lutd  been  lorgivcn. 
i  baid  a  Simple  pi a\er— of 'sui lenuer. 
*Take  my  lite  anii  do  what  You  want 
Willi  a.*  Very  i:l_early  and  cisuncily, 
\  hoard  a  voice  sny,  AVaik  in  harmony 
with  Mc*  'Ihe  next  mommg  I  fejt 
exhilarated— thai  was  the  beginning 
oi  in>  new  life  *' 

During  the  next  ilirce  years.  WirHcrs 
clerked  for  ihe  prison  .chaplain^  a 
Bapdst  minister  and  psychologist,  Rev. 
Ncii  Concannon.  who  built  his  prison 
iiunistry  around  inc  rcioyncd  'Mifer," 
A  team  of  convicis  was  formed  to 
speak  Defore  student  assemblies  in  the 
^scaools  llie  deputy  warden.  Geocge 
Suilivan,  in  June  ol  1967  convinced 
ilij  prison  ciiissiiicaiion  board  thai 
Winiers  was  a  proper  candidate  for 
the  \vo;k-rclease  program,  and  he  was 
UiiOweu  to  live  on'  a  prison  farm  at 
niglu  and  work  as  a  painter  duFtng 
the  day.  -  - 

At  tms  imie.  Governor  Tom  Mc- 
C;ul  lOid  Ins  sLiiI  iluu  the  stale  aseh 
tu.jiu  U)  Oo  h*!hig  iticii  Oil  work-ic- 
A^^^v^i diDgiy.  ^lie  state  ducctor 
of  GEO,  iormcr  polilitai  scientist 
Maiko  liaL'gaid,  h.red  led  Winters 
io  an  oil.cj  maniiger.  fiecing  other 
niciubeis  of  lus  small  sttUl  i"or  field 
work  On- his  cuvn,  Wmteiv.  wrote  a 
•'posiiiOii  paper"  on  state  prison  con- 
ditions in  wnich  he  concluded  the 
po;cntial  existed  for  a  not  in  a  short 
tune.  ^Four  months  later,  a  not  did 
laKC  plate — hostages  were  taken  and 

baiknn^s  we.e  inirnca  '^pon  reading 
liic  position  pa[>er,  Fd  Weslerdahl.  exc- 
cuu\e  assis;ant  to  the  governor,  per- 
somiiiy  eoiiJincnde'J  WIniers  for  his 
rt^poii  Aliei  that.  Wmteis  was  al- 
unvi'd  to  woik  in  the  held.  He  was 
se4U  lo  Almna,  liie  Poilland  gh.eito. 
whcie  woikcd  io  pio\idc  fuel  and 
ioi  Mciinis  ol  <i  seveie  stornii  - 
111  Icbiuaiy.  1^K)9,  Winters  was  re- 
lease J  on  piiioic  Governor  McCiUl 
hiisted  a  lecepiion  iiltended  by  several 
lc'tsialv)[S  at  which  Ihe  chief  execur 
toe  piaised  ine  hloi  as  an  "akit. 
passionate  man  wlio  h<is  a  way  of  be- 
laii  i.»  lliC  li^ihl  place 'ar  the  nglu  tune  " 
I  here  tollowed  a  leoigamzalion  m 
tlic  governors  ofhee  in  which  Haggard 
^became  (he  state  onibudsmiin  and  Ted 
Winters  became  supervisor  of  the 
SEOO. 


In  pulling  together  his  staff.  Winters 
looked  for  people  who  "thought  for 
themselves"  and  would  bring  a  di- 
versity of  talent  to  the  agency.  Com- 
bined with  his  own  lack  of^administra- 
tive  experience,  the  high-octane  mix- 
ture of  **idea"  men  and  women  who 
were  recruited  resulted  in  much  staff 
dissension,  Winters  is  quick  to  admit. 
OlTcrcd  a  career-development  job 
A  m  the  budget  office,  Winiers  turned 
the  opportunity  down  because  of  his 
particular  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of 

^^^regon's'  poor.  He  leli  lie  could  ac- 
comphsh  iiiiiorc  as  SEOO  supervisor. 

Since  then,  several  programs  have 
been  s$i  irt  motion  which  Winters  be- 
li^wes  wilHiaNc  impact  on  poverty. 
High  on  the  iisi  is  something  called 
CoAimittcesi  lor  Progress  thiough  Law 
(CPLs)  ln»oider  to  change  the  root 
causCb  of  poverty,  the  poor  must  in- 
lUience  legisl^uion  Local  Community 
.  Action  Agenties  were  encouraged  to 
form  CPL's  woik  with  local  legis* 
lators  to  have;^  bilks  mlroduccd  which 
would  meet  h^aliii,  education,  trans- 
portation and  yiousmg  needs  in  the 
state  \ 

The  SnOO  hAs  woiked  to  improve 
the  elTiciency  oil  technical  assistance 
dehveiy  in  Oiegon  comnuinities,  hope- 
fully  mobilising  Ucsouices  of  other 
stale  ageneics.  Thl:  area  of  state  cor- 
rections nalu:ally\  is  one  in  which 
Winters  has  nigieuiian  passing  inter- 
est, Rcccj^illy  lie  haV  been  working  or^ 
a  haif-way  house  \  concept,  seeking 
other  tiiiuhng  source^. 

Attending  his  fnsl  Western  Region 
meeting  of  SEOO  airectorSj^J^ 
listened  as  one  of  «iis -'"eountcrparls 
from  anothei  state — in  ex-prosecutor 
--cxprcssetl  suppoit  \k\  .m  OBO  leg- 
uialion  to  limit  (ne  cinoloymenl  of  ox- 
convicts  in  aiUipovc\ly  plo^Uiiiiis. 
When  the  niaii  iiad  linAhed,  the  dele- 
gate from  Qregon  qiJiclA  observed. 

''If  there  had  been  sieh  a  regula- 
tion, I  wouldn't  he  here  loday." 

The  ex-proscciitor  "almost  fell  out 
of  his  chair,"  Winters  recalls. 

"1  have  not  gone  about\  promoting 
myself  as  a  successful  ex-qon,'*  Win- 
ters declares,  **but  I  know  I  nave  been 
an  inspiration  to  a  lot  of  men.*' 
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Bob  Davis  of  the  governor's  slalT 
concurs 

•  '     *'Dunng  ali  the  liine  Avc*vc  been 
associated,  Ted  never  on^;e  has  'used' 
his  past  lo  get  special  treatnieiU — or' 
as  an  e\euse  for  any  nusiakcs.  That's 
pjctty  hnpiessive. 

**This  may  sound  cynical,  but  las 
tlji^e  governor's  executive  assistant^  I 
^-'hnve  in:t  many  advocates  of  the  poor 
who  would  rnther  go  down  in  ilames, 
accojuplishing  nothing,  so  long  as  the'y 
<ue  fighting  for  a  principle.  I  have  b^en 
most  distressed  by  the  ^professional 
bleeders'  who  coiitusc  rhetoric  wilh 

*  action. 

"Ted  IS  not  iiiat  w.iy — his  dedica- 
tion IS  to  accoiupiishnKnl  You  don't 
ihid  hi.n  out  tp.ing  to  solve  all  the 
phiiosOjih.eal  questions  of  the  woild — 
>ou  ;in,l  him  vvoitving  on  tlic  day-to- 
day solutions  to  people's  problems, 

'M  don't  believe  the  task  can  be 
conipic.ed  by  pious  pronouncements 
aooui  iiow  thing's  ou^lu  to  be — any 
danineu  fool  caii  do  that'  Talking 
about  piobieiiis  for  the  next  hundred 
years  isn't  goihg  to  feeu,  clothe,  house 
or  employ  anyone. 

'^Knowing  how  loiigii.  violent  and 
aati-^iH.ai  Ud  Was — iiavmg  totally 
lejcclcil  society  and  cv'ciyone — to  have 
him  tuin  completely  around — he's  pa- 
^  iient,  sofi-spoken,  a  good  listener — 
indicates  to  nie  a  real  sensitivity  to 
people  and  ihcir  problems.^ 

"'i'ec  has  been  unf.ur»v  criticizcd*^ 
by  people  who  should  know  better; 
yet  he  alwtiys  hnds  an  exphmation  for 
liieir  hosiilu) — this  is  how '  I  know 
his  let^^rmalion  is  very  deep  and  not  a 
i.icadc  '  ^ 

A  h)wrie»  lucmbcr  of  tiie  State  Legis- 
Luiirc.  t).iMs  IS  p*niicuKirly  sensitive  to 
the  .iCMniplisiunciUs  of  the  CPLs. 
^'\\ii)ie  siKUil  icgisLition  passed  this 
)ear  th.  n  we've  had  ii\  yeais,"  he  pottits 
out  IhjOiigii  faci-hnding,  reasoning 
with  legislators,  monitoring  bills — inef- 
iect,  wt'iAing  tis  unpaid  lobbyists — the 
C'lH-s  enabled  the  voices  of  the- poor 
io  be  neard  clTcetivcly  for  the  firsi 
tmic.  i  or  those  wno  enlieue  the  coii- 
ccpt,  Davis  has  one  question;  **Would 
you  rataer  they  marched  on  the  Capi- 
tol?" 


On<e  member  of  the  SEOO  staff, 
Jacqueline  McClain,  believes  her 
supervisor's  lack  of  administrative  ex- 
pciience  has  been  compensated  for  by 
his  ^'tremendous  capacity  to  deal  with 
people  and  to  work  long  hours  without 
becoming  frustrated."  She  readily  ad- 
mits, however,  that  her  objectivity  may 
be  in  question  since  she  has  just  mar- 
ried her  boss.  The  new  Mrs.  Winters, 
who  tiansferred  to  another  division  of 
state  government  following  their  wed- 
ding^ sees  a  special  significance  in 
her  husband's  career: 

"The  Slate  Economic  Opportunity 
Office  really  symbolizes  the  mission  of 
OEO.  Looking  at  Ted,  the  poor  ac- 
tually can  say,  *If  it  can  happen  to 
hirn,  there's  a  chance  for  me —  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  opportunity.'  " 
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A  Conceptual"  Orientation  Xo  Curriculum  Design 

What  is  offered  herein,  is  not  a  package 'of  resolutions  to  the  prob- 
lems of  adult  educational  settings,  but  rather  an  orientation  to  that  res-" 
olut;ion.    The  source  of  this  orientation  is  a  paper  by  Boone,  Quinn  and 
Dolan  (1967)  designed  to  identify  several  variables  important  in  any  scheme 
of  planning,  ^-"ipl^i^^riting,  and  evaluatiing  educational  programs.     The  mosC 
important  singular  feature  bf  this  curriculum  design,  is  its  conceptual  and 
theoretical  foundat:ion.     Wh,ile  it  ^s  primarily  ^ased*  upon  research  findings 
from  the  be^iavioral  sciences,  and  therefore  dependent  ^pon,  the  accuracy  of 
this  researcji,  empirical  evidence  supports  its  relevancy  and  thoroughness. 
It  has  been  utilized  extensively,  by  various  aduJLt  education  agencies,  with 
considerable  success. 


Phase  I.  -  Fonpulating  the  Organization  Framework 

The  social  system  of  corrections/rehabilitation  is  the  initial  focus 
01  attention.     Siape  educational  programs  are  the  result  of  purposive  ac- 
tion b,>   specific  organizations,  ^nd  ofierate  within  the  confines  of  estab- 
lished social  systems,  any  action  taken  b^^"th-ese  organizations  must  be 
made  with  full  understan3ing  of  the  general  system  in  which  they  intend 
to  act,   the  ^ub-systems  of  that  system,  and  the  external  systems  which 
have  a  vested  interest.     The  overall  objective  of  this  phase  is  to  provide 
through  the  specification  of  pertinent  concerns,  the  iramework_th rough 
which  the  individuals  within  the  correctiona  1 /rehabiTi ta*t<on  system  niay^^ 
better  understand  their  organization.     The  elements,  process^^  and_^j:^-S4i4rts- 
oi  the  , organization  to  be -analyzed  are:  ^-^S^^ 


the 

'  *  (2) 

the 

(3) 

the 

the 

the 

'  (5) 

the 

'  Lhe 

Ok 

th'e 

(h)  the  policies,  procedures,  and  practices 
(5)     the  communication  processes 


Phase  II  -  Adapting  the  Program  to  the  Several  Organizational  Levels 

The  purpose  of  this  phase  is  to  specify  certain  activities  that  may 
be  Hi^eded  to  facilitate  the  integration  of  the  overall  organizational 
aims,  elcmortts,  processes,  and  results  with  those  alms,  elements,  pro- 
cesbc'b  and  results  of  the  organizational  sub-divisions,  especially  those 
^  tiKprc  t  od  .  t  o  activate  and  opera  tionalize  the  planned  curriciUum.  Hiis 

phase  may  be  referred  to  as  the  "^st  ream  lining  phase,   for  its  specific  aim 
V*        '         MS  to  brin^;  about  an  organizational  course  direction  relativ.e  to  the  plan 
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of  opet^a^ion.J^~Spt^eiXic  aspe 
^     \  — ^  , 

(Q^-  the  fomal  arith^Aformal  fiinctions  an 

subdivisions.  witVernph^is  on  current  leadersfTr^-patterns , 
powet  relatiohs  and'-^fc^elief«  and  sentiments 


(2)  ^  current  patterns  of  in^arnal  cbramunieai^cms 
X3)    current  patterns--3f  conflict  resolutton 


(4)     the -hierarchiat-aTra.n^emeat  of  the  subdivisions  wrfchin     "  - 
the  total  organizatrionai  stttre^Air^e  arfd  their  relatiort^^fiTps,^ 
with  an  emphasis  oh  the  analysis  ^"^^^st^reiatioas ,  proJ^ctsV 
and  acti^/ities  \  ^ 


(5)     an  analysis  of  the'effect  of  consequential  ch^i^^es  ^eceB^r 

sitated  by  changes  ia  other  organizational  subdivisions.  \, 


Phase  III  -  Organizing  the  Human  Resources  (at  the  Operational  Level) 
^    Needed  to  Plan  an  Educational  Program  thafis  Related  to  the 
Needs  of  the  Clients  ~  ' 

'  The  purpose  of  this  phase 'is  to  provide  sevefal  guidelines  to  assist  - 
the  solicitation  and  mobi liMtion  of  lay  leaders.     The  idea  of  , lay  leader 
utilization  is  often  viewed  wi  t|i '  jaundiced  eye.     Social  institutl«pns  have 
been  "burned*'  in  the  past  by  the  intense  actions  of  the  fanatical  fringe, 
whether  political,  social,"  or  moralistic  in  purpose.     However,,  there  are 

^^Tt^  cjDmpe tent  individuals  e§ger  to  assist  in  designing  and  implementing 
programs  of  inmate  rehabilitation.     Corrections  must  betome  aware  that  if 

^^the  image  of  the  rehabilitated  inmate  i'^  to  be  accepted,   it  must  be  ac- 

cep^ed-~J[^;]^those  in  positions  to  foster- this  idea.     Who  employs  ex-offenders? 
Who  has  the  giieatest  effect  on  (iheir  success  or*  failure  in.  the  outside 
world?    We  must  l>e^n  with  a  program  of  soliciting  and  cultivating  respon- 
sible citizens,  who  -by  their  involvement  in  the  rehabilitation  process, 
may  influence  others  into  accepting  the  ex-convict  into  the  "straight" 
society.  "  ,  , 


To  assist  in  the  mobilization  of 
specific  conceiit^s  should  be  analyzed: 
leader  involvement^  "(2)  determination 
in  the  decision  making  process,  that 

(3)  ^formation  of  lay  leader  advisory 
to  set  into  motion  the  necessary  publ 

(4)  methods  of  maintaining  lay  leader 
continued  involvement. 


these  individuals  the  following 
(1)  the  overall  concept  of  lay 

of  the  r^les  of  the  lay  leaders 
is,    legitimation  and. authority , 
groups,  cognizant  of  their  ability 
ic'  support  for  the  program,  and 

systems  with  emphasis  on  their 


Phage  IV  -  The  Planning  of  Che  Dec isio!;.  Making  Procfess  at  the  Operation 

The  overall  purpose  ar~tM-8_phase  is  the  development  of  a  plan' for 
decision  making-  for  those  individijaTs~^--tii6  operational  level  that 
would  bring  about  correct  decisions.     Correct~~a"ecis,ions  are  defined  as 
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those  most  accurately  reflecting  the  needs  of  the  target  group,  but  with- 
in the  scope  of  resources  of  the  organization.    A  secondary  purpose  of 
this  phase  is  to  reemphasize  the  necessity  of  effective  4nd  efficient  ac- 
tivity at  the-  operational  level.    Awareness  of    and  involvement  in  the 
deois ion-making  process  would  consequently  cause  individuals  to  more  con- 
sciously maintain  the  objectives  of  the  program*.    The  specific  concerns 
and  activities  associated  with  decision-making  are:     (1)  preliminary  def- 
inition of  the  problem,  needs  and  opportunities,   (2)  data  collection,  (3) 
analysis  and  interpretation  of  the  data,   (4)  redefinition  of  the  problems 
needs,  and  opportunities,   (5)  establishing  program  priorities,  (6)  formu- 
ating  objectives,   (7)  developing  alternative  solutions,   (8)  evaluating 
natives,  and^  (9)  selectinjg  a  course  of  action  from  among  the  altema 


Phase  V  -  The  Planned  Program  Prospectus 

The  purpose  of  this  phase  is  the  integration  of  the  decisions  gener- 
ated in  Phase  IV  into  a  Comprehensive  plan  or  prospectus.     Specific  con- 
cerns oT^Phase  V  are;     (1)  statements  related  to  the  functions  of  the 
planned  program  (goals,  philosophies,  and  objectives),   (2)  situational 
statements  of  the;  problems,  needs,   (3)  statement  of  the  objectives  - 
in  relation  to  the  problem,  and  (4)  general  plans  for  implementing  pro- 
gram objectives.     The  resultant  prospectus  will  provide  tangible  evidence 
of  the  scope  and  intensity  of  prescribed  approaches  to  both  major  and 
minor  problematic  situations. 

Qne  only' needs  to  review,  an  article  by  N.  A.  Fisher  (1970)   in  order 
to  gain  insight  into  the  reason  why  many  educational  programs  in  correc- 
tional institutions  have  failed  their  mission.     The .time  is  now--there 
must  be  a  renewed  definition  of  goals  and  objectives,  a  willingness  to 
depart  from  traditional  methods  of  institution,  a  concerted  effort  at 
securing  adequate  funds  for  the  support  of  the  program,  and  probably  the 
nrost  important,  the  recruitment  of  good  teachers. 

Phase  VI  -  Operationalizing  the  planned  Program 

This  phase  has  §  dual  purpose.     The  first  is  the  development  of  rel- 
evant guidelines  based  upon  (1)  the  people  affected,   (2)  how  people  learn 
and  (3)  the  subject  matter  conveyed.     The  second  purpose  is  the  transla- 
tion of  these  conceptual  guidelines  into  an  operational  plan.  Specifical 
ly,  Phase  VI  covers  the  development  of  plans  of  work,  teaching  plans,  and 
instructional  units  inclus:^ve  of:     (a)  delineation  of  micro  ptdblems  of 
the  target  population  from  (.1)  the  learners  themselves,   (2)  representa- 
tives of  contemporary  society,   (3)  subject  matter  specialist,  (4)  repre- 
sentatives of  his  culture;    (b)  specification  of  teaching  level  objectives 
cognitive,  affective,  psychomot or--based  upon  entry  level  behaviors;  (c) 
selection  and  organization  of  learning  experiences  that   (1)   stimulate  mo- 
tiyatj^cji_jijid._co^  sati-sfaction,   (2)  ind^catB^Tnrade^jiid^y^Gfpresent 

^rformance^^^^^^Tr^'trs^t^Lli^^     standards  of  adequate  behavior,   (4)  proXri^ 
fp>-p|vactlce  of  a^propriatri^-tehavior,   (5)  reinforce  and  guidp  desir^  he^ 
havi^r7rt^--Set  up  sequence  ofapp^ioj^iate  experiences;  and  (d)  instruc- 
tional evaluatToTr-Miterms  of  how  the  Ilrr&>tj;iJction ,  relative  to  the  objec- 
tives, species  khe  situatl^ajgand  samples  the""i>eh4vibr  of  the  learners.  - 


It  is^'Stj^his  stage  that^^^  ctr^xicutHm  pT^n  becom^sNmost  vulnerable. 
Inept  or  mi sguid&tk^st ruction  catv^eas^E^  destroy  the--pr0^^|m .     For  this 
reason,  it ^"S^jpte^rs  nefe^^s^ary  that^a  x,ew  Brief  comments  be  mac 


ler 


Prevtou 

tion  of  inmates /^~i^^e/^^^§*^Sk§e7  Thexj^^^x^e 
deeply  rooted  .in  the^a4irrt  per^Twiality,^"^^ 
nent  behavio^-al  change  is^the^^aim  of  the 
us  with  some  assistance  "^ehr^e*"  <4tes : 
tegrating  whole,  (2)  he  seeks 
seeking,  i.e.,  pursues  gpals  that 
behaving,  and  exploratory  individual 
rhythm,^  a  life  style,  a  particular  pers^^^ity^^ 
values,  and  social  habits  and  of  special  interest 
(6)  the  learner  hafe  a  level,  of  maturity  that 
ous  standards  ,or  expectations  of,  socie 


inK^efer^ce  to  the  primary  raotiva- 
motivations,  much  more 
t^te  realized  if  perma- 
rton*(1958)  provides, 
er  ^is  ^  unitary,  in- 
.(3y"b>e^is  goal '  < 
ke  is  ^n^active, 
ern  ahd 

t  ot  0imS,y 
1  programs, 
e  vari- 


The  most  important  task  of  any  instructot^is  in  selecting 
activities  that  will  satisfy' these  needs.     To  fa:eilitat6^x 
the  selection  of  these  learning  activities,  BurtoiVp^sent^^ 
of  the  coin  with  several  comments  on  the  learning  procfe^s. 


learning 
ding  of 
o^ker  half 


1.  The  learning  process  is  experiencing,  doing,  reacti^\g, 
and  undergoing.    Therefore,  active  participation  by  tma^ 
learner  is  necessary. 

2.  Responses  during  the  learning^  process.es  are  modified  by 
their  consequences . 

3.  The  learning  process  must  take  place  in  a  realistic  and 
satisfying  environment.  Coerc,ion  or  ^domination  must  be 
avoided. 


4.  ^  The  learner  will  persist  so  long-  as  the  instruction!  is 
geared  to.  his  mat\irity;  and,  pas^t  e^eriences . 


From  these  comments,  it  would  appear  that 
ing  situation  would  be  those  that  allo^:     (1)  ampl 
opportunities  to  exhibit  .behavior,    (3)  reialistic 'envir 
i^ased'^upon  his  particular  s^.t  of  needs. 


^  keys  to  an)z,2ood  learn- 
tudent  acti^?Ky,  (2) 


nents. 


,  Awareness  of  these  concepts,  however,  canhot  be  equated -with  method- 
ology of  instruct^ion.    Whi|^e  they  do  pfovi'diei^the  conceptual  bases  for  an 
instructional  approach},   thev_do  not  easily^lend:'  themselves  to  the  neces- 
sary development  of       overall  orientation  toTrTStT^Kitionat  >jTiethodology . 

There  appears  to  be  at^^i^^t  one  instructional  design  tti^t  meeta  all 
'T-eguirements,  that  is,  the  Learning-Oriented  Systems  approach /by  Rou^ch^^ 
an^Jlerrscher  (1970).    The  attractiv^rvc^ss  of  the  approach  lies  not  only 
ia  itV^nclusion  of  relevant  concepts,  but>-4n  its  openess  to  eva ruaETditr^^ 
While  scape  of  this  paper  does,  not  allpw  a  thSr^gh  examination 
systems  app^ach,  inclusion  of  its  major  characteHstics  is  warr^ 


The  Learning-Oriented  Systems 
A.     Instructional  technology  undergirds  the  entire  program.  * 
*  B.     The  instruction  i§  iridividyalized. 

C.  Teaching  iBay.  be  assumed  only'  in  relation  to  the  learning 
vhich  has  resulted. 

D.  Objectives  are  specifix;  and^  measurable • 

E/   .Media  are  used  not  as  supplements,  but  as  components  selected 
^  ,  /     .     on.the'basi^  of  Cheir  potential  to 'cause  learning. 

F.  Content  is  chosen  on  the  basi§  of  its*^ i^elevance/'    *     '       '\  \: 

G.  Testing  is  used  to  assess  teaching. 

H.  Xhe  student  is  the  actor,   the  teacher  is  the  manager. 
Students  paTCicipate  in  the.  selection  of  objectives,  content, 
and  learning  experiences,  "  . 

I.  The  environment  is  characterized  by  flexibility.  c  ' 

These  "character istics  become  all  the  more  notable  when  compared  to 
the  prevailing  approach  used  in  most  classrooms  today.     Seldom  is  any 
, logical  systemized  approach  employed..    Instruction  is  usually  geared  to 
the  group  and  within  heavily  controlled  conditions.     Teacher  presentations 
are  equated  with  lea^rning.   Objectives  are  often  without  logic,  and  are 
usually  vague  and  general.     A^dio-visuals,  if  used  at  all,  are  considered 
aids  to  assist  other  methods  of  instruction.     The  content  of  the  subje^ct 
matter  is  usually  chosen  for  it^  "e,ssential  knowledge"  without  regard  to 
the'  .current ^  society.,  or  culture.     For  the  most  part,  the  teacher  is'the 
sole  actor,   tlie  students,  are  expected  to  be  passive,  and  not  involve  them- 
selves  in  the  ;5election  of  objectives,  subject-matter  content ,  or  learning 
, experiences .     Lastly,  environments  are  often  regulated  and  controlled  to 
a  su-ffocating  degrfee,  with  little  mental  or  physical  flexibility. 

In  an  effprt  to  clear  up  one  last  concept,  the  following  definition 
oi  the  term  '^subject  Tnattei^i*  is  offered.  '  The  reason  for  this  redefini- 
tion appears  obvious.    All  too  often^when  soliciting  definitions  to  this 
term,  responses  are  returned  relating  to  English,  or  history,  or  calculus, 
or  something  like  that,     .  *  * 


Subject  Mattet  Conveyed      -         *  ^  . 

llie  term  subject  matter  may  be  ^described  as'a  specif ic 'portion  of 
the  cumulative  data  of  a  particular  acadeipic  discipline,  which  when  .struc- 
tufecl^nd  presented  to  an  individual    in  a  learning  situation,  will  cause 
positive  changes  in  his  current  repertoire  of  knowledge ,  values ,  ^n4  skilly 
Irregardless  pf  the  content  of' the  subject  matter,  the  only  value  in  pV^isent 
g  a  particular  subject  topic  to  an  individual  is  iji  that -topic's  ability'^ 
^aus^' learning  ,  i.e.,  behavioral  change,  to  occar.  , 
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In  summary,  i^hat  is  most  needed,  is  a  logical  foundations  for  deci- 
sions made  regarding  instructional  guidelines  and  thereby  insure  their 
^compatibility  with  (1)  the  needs*  of  the  inmates,  and  (2)  correct  reseai?ch 
on''nriWLtructional  methodology  and  subject-matter  content. 


Phase  VII  -  Program  Evalu5^on 

♦» 

The  evaluation  phase  is  designed  to  focus  attention  upon  the  effi- 
ciency and  effectiveness  of  the  organization  in  attaining  its  objectives^  ^ 
and  the  program  as  it  affects  the  organization.    With  the  objectives  in 
mind^,  analysis  would  be  made  of:     (1)  the  program  inputs,   (2)  the  processes 
employed,  and  (3)  the  results.     The  ^evaluation  phase  would' also  be  the 
last  link  in  the  overall  feedback  process. 

In  conclusion,  the  preceding  curriculuiri  plan  out;|iined  a  number  of 
concepts,  the  understanding  of  which    is  deemed  necessary  to  the  success- 
ful design  and  implementation  of  educational  programs.    The  overall  scope  ' 
and  purpose  of  this  paper  prohibited  a  mor^  in-depth  review.     It  is?  an- 
ticipated, nonetheless,  that  it  will  be  of  some  assistance  in^ guiding  the 
thoughts  and  activities  of  those  individuals  responsible  for  educational 
'■programs  i^  correctional  institutiohs. 
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AJ^  ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION  CURiy^exJLUM^ 


/ 


/         -     Thomas  Mr'Tru^illp 
/    New  Mexico  Department  of^Education 


Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 


Perhaps  the  most  desirable  objective  rp  'adult  basic  education  is  to 
prepare  the  adult  to  function  at  his  ^ujU^t  capadity  and  thereby  take 
his  rightful  place  in  an  everchangi;E(g''^oc;iety .     Time  and  again  the  need 
for  ad^lt  basic  education  has  heexi  emphasized  in  order  to  accomplish  this 
objective.     Vocational  training,  higher  education  and  other  avenues  for 
social  and  economic  advanceme^  have  little  meaning  for  those  who  have, 
yet  to  learn  the  basic  skills.     As  our  knowledge  and  experience  in  adult 
education  increases,  we  find  that  it  is  not  enough  to  emphasize  only  the 
basic  skill  areas.     It  is  also  necessary  to  include  in  our  curticula, 
those  activities  which  help  the  adult  understand  his  role  in  sottety. 
A  total  education  must  include  the  development  of  a  new  life  perspective, 
an  awareness  of  family  and  social  responsibilities,  and  the  changing  of 
attitudes  from  those  of  defeatism  and  rejectit)n  to  those  of  confidence 
and  leadership.  * 

In  the  development  of  a  curriculum  for  a^ult  basic  education,  one 
must  first  accept  the  premise  that  traditional  methods  and  techniques  do 
not  effectively  work  in  adult  basic  education  classes.     For  the  most  part, 
the   larger  majority  of  basic  education  students  are  school  dropouts.  In 
a  recent  study  (Trujillo,   1970)  it^as  shown  that  most  of  these  have 
dropped  out  of  school  because  they  were  not  able  to  function  in  a  regular 
school  s^etting.     As  a  result,  most  of  them  simply  did  not  like,  school. 
This  alone  would  indicate.a  need'  for  a  new  direction--one  that  is  de- 
signed to  meet  individual  needs  at  all  levels  of  ability  and  in  all  sub- 
ject areas.- 

Many  studies  have  identi^ed  the  basic  characteristics  of  an  adult 
student.     Almost  all  of  these  refer  to  the  physical,  emotional,  economic, 
and  soct^^l  characteristics  which  set"  them  apart  from  the  typical  student. 
All  of  these  characteristics  must  be  taken  into  consideration  when  devel- 
oping "^a  curriculum  for  adults.     The  following  twelve  characteristics  are 
typical  of  those  identified:  - 

1.  Attendance  is  usually  voluntary  and  conditioned  by  ^  prac- 
tical motive;   the  adult  is  free  to  walk  out  if  he  feels 
that  he  is  not  gettfhg  what  he  wants. 

2.  Students  bring  a  mature,  rich  experience  to  class  which 
conditions  the  learning  by  making  it  easier  at  times,  but 
imperative     that  new  facts  be  related  to  this  background 
of  experience. 

3.  Learning  is  conditioned  by  thd?'  general  decline  in  learning 
capacity The  majority  of  adult  students   fall  in  the  35-45 

3J7    '       •  , 
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age  range.     One  must  be  cognizant  of  the  fact  that. the 
^adult  student  must  invest  more  effort  in  his  attempts  to 
learn  than  younger  students,  all  other-  things  being  equal. 

4.    The  adult  is  always  ready  to  learn  if  the  material  pre- 
sented bears  upon  his  needs.  a 

5.,    The  adult  is  not  content  to  be  a  spectator;  he  needs  to 
participate  in  the  activities  frequently  during  a  session. 

6.  The  adult  feels  a  sense  of  hurry,  a  shortness  of ^time  in  i 
which  to  learn;  he  is  an  impatient  learner • 

7.  The  adult  must  acquire  and  retain  a  high  degree  of  self-  ^ 
confidence  and  must  have  a  ,feeling  of  success  to  a  far 
greater  degree  than  children.  ' 

8.  The  wide  variations  in  the  experience,  age,  and  education 
of  adults  accentuates  the  role  played  by  indi.vidual  dif- 
ferences in  adult  education. 

9.  The  educational  efforts  being  made*  by  the  adult  student 
are  almost  always  secondary  to  his  other ' efforts  such 

as:     maintaining  a  livelihood,  paying  his  bills,  and  ^  ^ 

«      providing  for  his  family.   ^  ,        .  ^ 

10.     Since  the  adult  usually  has  a  ready-made  motrve-or  pur- 
pose when  he  comes  to  class,   learning  is  of  greater  con-       '  . 
sequence  and  mare  worthwhile  to  him.  -  .  , 

11 ;    The  adult  has  handicaps  which  he  must  overcome:  physi- 
ological changes,  psychological  handicaps  of  prej\idice, 
set  patterns  and  habits,  fatigue  resulting  fr6ra  a  full 
day's  work  prior  to  class. 

,    12.     The  adult  needs  to  see  an  immediate  benefit  to  himself 
in  what  he  learns.  '  ^ 

\  .  .  » 

Adults  in  basic  education,  just  like  other  learners,  need  to  see  a 
reason  for  learning  if  they  are  to  gain  much  from  the  opportxinities  pro- 
vided by  adult  programs.     Somehow  they  must  see  that  this  experience  will 
fit  into  and  enrich  their  everyday  living.     To  •be  meaningful,  education 
has  to  meet  the  individual's  needs.     It  will  be  the  intent  o£  this  re- 
port to  describe  a  procedure  by  which  individual  needs  can  be  identified 
and  which  will  allow  the  instructor  to  prescribe  a  pl/in  of  action  which 
will  meet  these . individual  needs. 


^Curriculum  Content 
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'  '       Traditionally,   educators  have  recognized  one's  level  of  ability  by 
grouping  students  chronologically.     It  ijs  not  uncommon  to  visit  a. class- 
room and  find  all  twenty  or  thirty  students  reading  the  same  book  or 
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working  on  the  'same  'math  problem.     It  would  indeed  be  a  strange  coinci- 
dence If^alL  of  these  students  w^re  >at.  the  same  level  of  ability  or  could 
learn  at  the  same  rate.     In  spite  of  the  fact  that  most  educators  recog- 
nize individual  differences,  many  still  feel  ar>  obligation  to  complete 
such  and  such  a  textbook  before  the  end  of »the  semester.     In  adult  basic 
education  this  must  not  be  the  c^se'.     Most  ,adult  education  programs  are 
blessed  with  the  fact  that  attendance  is  not  mandatory.     As  a  result, 
educators  are  forced  to  be  innovative  or  suffer  the  consequence  of  loa- 
ing  all  ?>f  their  students. 

■  ' '        ■  ■ 

Perhaps  the  first  step  an  adult  educator  should  -take  in  developing 
a  curriculum  is  to  forget  about  grade  levels.    Instead^  he  *should  iden- 
tify specific  skills  at  varyirig  levels  of  ability.     These  skills  should 
be  put  in  context  with  the  neejds  relevaat  to  each  individual.     For  ex- 
ample, it  is  not  enough  to  S;ay|  that  an  individual  should  read  and  .write 
at  the  6 th^  grade  level.     It  would  be  much  better  to  state  such  objectives 
as:     a  student  can  fill  out  an  application  blank;  a  student  cati  compare 
and  analyze  newspaper  ads;  a  student  can  use  reading  to  get  Inforraatidn; 
,a  student  can  reacj  and  understand  information  pertaining  to  bills  and  ' 
statements.'  '  .  '  *  '  .  • 

These  objectives  may  be  termed  as  performance  level  objectives  and 
should  be  jdeveloped  by  each  instructor,  in  any  number  of  subject  areas. 
Thf  following  charts  demonstrate  an  example  of  developing  performance 
level  objectives  in  the  areas  of  money,  written  communication,  and  read-^ y 
ing.     By  no  means  is  it  suggested  that  these  three  examples  are  complete. 
Qbviously,  there  are  hundreds  of  other  desirable  performance  level  objec- 
"tives.that  could  be  described  in  each  area.     It  is  .the  task  of  the  in^ 
structor  ta  select  those  objectives  which  best  meet  the  need  of  each  in- 
dividual.    Obviously,  not  all  objectives  listed  would  be  desirable  for 
all  students.     Hopefully,   these  three^^exampies^  wi  14-  serve- cT  means"  to 
demonstrate  a  prrncipLe.      '     - - 
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Assessing  Individual  Skill  Needs    ^  . 

There  are  many  pros  ai^jd  tons  regarding  the  testing  of  adult  basic 
education  students.     Many  of  the  criticisms  are  valid.     For  example,  it 
would  not  be  appropriate  to  subject  him  to  a  comprehensive  test  the  first 
week  he  attends  class.     Very  often  a  new  student  is  lost  during  this 
crucial  period  of  adjustment  if  he  is  threatened  by  such  i  negative  hur- 
dle.    Nevertheless,  it  is  equally  as  crucial  to  place  this  student  an  a 
general  level  commensurate  with  his  ability.     After  a  student  ,is  com- 
fortable in  his  surroundings;  a  more  comprehensive  exam  may  be  adminis- 
tered. ^ 

There  are  many . techniques  for  the  initial  placement  of  students. 
Many  publishing  oomp aggie s  ^have  developed  placement  tests  which  require 
less  than  one-half  h»our  to  administer.     However,  the  simplest  and  mbst^\ 
effective  Is  a  device  which  can  be  developed  by  each  program.     This  is 
a  concept  initiated  by  the  University  of  Texas  as  part  of  a  regionally^ 
developed  teachej  train-i-ng^^ki^t .     Very  briefly,   an  enrollment   form  is 
given  to  each  student  to  fill  out.     The  form  is  designed  in  a  sequence 
6f  difficulty  in  which  the  new  student  is  require4  tp  demonstrate  his 
readihg  and  writing  ability.     The  first  questions  ace  stated  very  s^- 
ply'^and  can  be  ans-wered  with  one  or  two  words.     For  example:     Are.  you 
married?  '  Do  you  have  any  children?     How  ntany  children  do '"^  you  have? 
Write  your  name.     Write  you  liome  address.     As  the  form  progresses,  the 
questions  become  more  difficult.     For  example:     Do  you  have  a  meais'  of 
transportation  to  get  to  class?     Would  you  be  willing  to  provide  :rans- 
portation  for  other  students  in  your  area?     The  last  questions  ^require 
the  Student  to  do  some  comprehensive  thinking  and  put  these  thoughts* 
down  in  a  narrative   form.     For  example:     Why  do  you  wish  to  attend  adult 
basic  education  classes?     What  are  some  of  your  areas  of  interest? 

Whenever  possible  a  teacher  or  teacher  aide  should  work  with  the 
student  in  filling  out  the  form.  As  soon  as  th'e  student  experiences 
ditficulty  in  answering  the  questions,  the  teacher  may  provide  assis- 
tance. If  necessary.,  ajjk^him  the  questions  and  fill  out  the  form  for 
himr  Besides  the  fact  the  tacher  has  some  valuable  information  about 
the  student,  he  should  be  able  to  place  him  into  a  general  level  of 
ability. 

Once  the  student  has  adjusted  to  trhe  classroom  environment,   it  is 
then  necessary  tjo  identify  specific  skill  deficiencies.     Again  there  are^ 
many  publishing  j  companies  which  have  developed  ach  ievement  tests  for 
adults.     It  is  i|econirvended  that  a  test  which  identifies  specific  skill 
aruas  be  used.    iThe  test  most  often  used  in  New  Mexico  is  "The  Tests  of 
Adult  Basic  Educjat  ion , published  by  the  California  Test  Bureau.  This 
L(\st  provides  the  instructor  with  a  very  simple  means  of  identifying 
specific  skill  cj^^^iciencies .     This  series  also  contains  three  levels  of 
diificulty  in  several  subject  areas.     It  is  further  recommended  that  the 
results  of  this  Itest  be  made  available  to  the  student.     In  fact,    it  would 
be  desirabU'  to  Idiscuss  each  section,  pointing  out  deficiencies  and  areas 
ot  expertise.     The  test"  should  be  used  as  a  diagnostic  tool  and  used  by 
both  teacher  anc^  student  in  developing  a  plan  of  action. 

4  J. 3 
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The  Leativing  Lab 

The  Oklahoma  State  Division       Adult  Basic  Education  (Timken  &  Har- 
rison,  1970)  describe  the  learning  lab  as  basically  an  area  (building, 
room,  rooms)  where  facilities,  materials,  personnel  and  students  come 
together  to  service  the  needs  of  each  individual  adult.    On  a  scheduled 
or  unscheduled  basis,   it  may  be  used  by  one  adult  for  enrichment,  an- 
other for  reinforcement  and  another,  for  remediation.    The  lab  should  con- 
tain the  necessary  equipment  and  instructional  materials  which  will  al- 
low the  student  to  learn  by ^bimsal f *  or  in  small  groups  those  specific 
r*^skills  necessary  to  meet  his  educational  objectives.    The  individualized 
instruction  concept  is  developed,  upon  the  enrollee's  stated  objectives 
or  goals.    The  individual's  ability  is  assessed  by  means  of  a  standard- 
ized achievement  test  as  described  earlier.     Then  a  meaningful  curricu- 
lum is  plaaned  based  on  the  student *s  reason  for  entering  school,  abili- 
ty, vocational  status  or  desires,  and  general  interests. 

In  the   learning  lab  the  rol^  of  the  teacher  takes  on  a  new  light. 
The  teacher  is  no  longer  the  super-f^.gure  standing  in  front  of  the  class 
lecturing  to  those  who  may  or  may  not  have  any  interest  in  what  he  has 
to  say.     Instead,   the  teacher^s  role  may  be  compared  to  that  of  a  diag- 
nostician.    He  simply  identifies' students  *  needs;  breaks  these  needs  down 
into  specific  performance  level  Objectives;  and,  via  the  learning  lab, 
he  prescribes  an  individualized*  approach  to  meeting  these  needs. 

This  very  simple  breakdown  iftfers  that  the  teacher's  role  is  non- 
personal,     however,  this  is  not  the  case.     Individualized  instruction 
does  not  mean  that  the  teacher  is  no  longer  needed.     Instead  of  being  •* 
the  primary  giver  „of  information,  he  may  be  considered  to  be  the  facili- 
tator and  education  decision-maker,  counselor,   superviser  or  test  admin- 
istrator.    He  must  establish^  rapport  and  see  that  the  student  is  working 
toward  his  primary  objective. 


Materials  for  the  Learning  Lab 

^  There  are  many  sources  of  materials  for  a  learning  lab.     Many  of  thera 

are  good  and  many  of  them  not  so  good.     It  would  be  desirable  to  have  a 
completely  comprehensive  lab  but  the  limitation  of  funding  usually  pre- 
-  vents  this.  -  Because  of  this  wide  *  selection  of  materials  and  because  of  ^ 
limited   funding,  it  is  important  to  be  selective  in  choosing  your  instruc- 
tional materials.     Perhaps  the  most  important  rule  of  thumb  to  follow  is 
to  choose  only   those  materials  which  have  been  designed  for  adult  use. 
It  is  indeed  sad  to  walk  into,  a  classroom  and  see  adults  reading  The 
^  Cookie  Tree;  or  using  some  1920  vintage  5th  grade  workbook  discarded  by 
the  public  schools. 

The  learning  lab  should  contain  self-instruction,   programmed  materi- 
als.    There  are  many  self-contained  instructional  kits  on  the  market. 
Tht^y  found  in  almost  all  subject  areas  at  all  levels  of  ability.  Because 
no  one  kit  covers  all  elements  of  a  given  subject  and  because  no  two  in- 
dividuals learn  the  same  way,   it  is  recommended  that  you  have  more  than 
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one  kit  available  l^r  each  subject  at  e'ach  level. 


^Thf  needs  and  si^e  of  a  program  would  determine  the  types  and  num- 
ber of  kits  to  be  purchased.     For  example,  if  there  are  only  a  Kandfal 
of  G.E.D.'prep  students,  it  would  be  inadvisable'  to  purchase  several 
G,E.D<  prep  kits.     On  the  other  hand,   if  a  program  has  a  large  enroll- 
ment in  English  as. a  Second  Language  or  basic  reading,  several  sources 
should  be  included  in  the  lab , 

study  conducted  by  Mr.  Philip  Felix  (1972)  a  flow  chart  list- 
ing progr^iqmed  kits  was  developed  in  several  areas  of  adult  basic  educa- 
tion.    The  rb-Howing  is  a  sample  of  this  study  whi^oh  identifies  learning 
lab  materials  ibvthe  area  of  English  as  a  Second  Language.     Charts  simi- 
--J.ar  to  these  should  be  developed  for  the  area$  of  reading  oral'  communi- 
^cation,  mathematics,  vocational  education,  GED  prep. 
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Once  *a  lab  has  b^eft  es^t^^li&kea  l:b<J.nstructL^^ 
sh-ontar  make^  vexj  compreheosiv^  sru^y',i>£jrtlT&^vart 
br^the  specific^cbncg^ts  contain'edL  in^he  mat^^^Siss^  ident 
j>nd^^ev^a  luated.    Without^th  is^d  e  t  a  i  1  e  d^nr&rma  t  i  on 


:rec 


ab  wrll 


in  a 


If  possible,  this  lUformatidTf^^^aiiouid  be  ^^at-^ 
erencle  index.     For  example,'  if  the  achl^Vsai^t.\ltestX.dentLi 
ciency  in  capitalization  or  ^wotd  numbers,  a  Jte 
dent  to  only  that  .portion  of  a' kit  that  deals 
^,lly,  there  should  be  more  thajai^ne  reference  ^ourCe  in 
thk^flrst  source  did  not;  fully  teafetw^the  concept. 

Obviously  J   the  ^ear,ning^S«i!5^has 
The  Jimitations'  of  tHts. ^report  pr^ent 
suggested  that  other'  resoiirrc;es  be  ats^sulte^. 
^jec\ . — -A^— ttre^  end  of  this  report 
s  for  the  learning!  lat^:  concepT^.- 


)je^ 


^0 


event" 


lat 


.  ^    :  \         :  ; 

1  The  title  of  this  ?(&port  is^tnis leading's 
a  curriculum  for  adult  basip  educat  i5n-»,.Each  pr^gi 
sugges,ts  dirf  ferenca^Lwhdch  fprevent-.i;he  .dev^4<3|>ment  of 
lum.  ,   If  any^>Ki^g,  such  a  curriculum  wotil-d^^have  to  be  so  gei^ 
ould  'lose  its  effectiveness  upon  appli^catiolfr.'  ^ 


the  content  of ,  thl^s.  report  i^s  "mxt:hing  more  t^an  a  prof^^ess,  a  sing^Fe^^i^^^ 

effective'>^  i;n  any  e^5^t^t^  it  is,  up  to  e'^acli  ^  o 
5^  his- students^  needs  and  th^n  pj.an  accord-\\.. 


methoci  which  has  proven  to  be  effective^>^  in  any  ev^t^t^  it  fs,  up  to  e'^acli  ^  0\ 
Indiviidual  instructor  to  asse5*=      o.  ot-n/^iat-i        ^^aoHo  anri^'H^c^n  onnr^irAl^^. 

ingjy. 
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CURRICULUM  DESIGN  AND  ORGANIZA^HON:  ^  A  NEW^LOOK^ 


*  John  'K.  Sherk,  ^Jr . 
University  of  Missouri 
Kansas, City,  Missouri 


Introduction 


Anthony  Burgess 's -6 triKlq|  nov^LL,  A  Clockwork  Opinge,  or- its  filmed 
'^^^ortrayal ,  should  be  requl^d  l^eadin§  and/or  viewii>^  for  all  pri^soji  edu- 
c^al^^rs.     There  are  several  r^S,on^  why  this  is  tru0.     One  reason -is  that 
\^  ih^  provides  a  glimpse  into  the  .future  of  society  in  which  tKe  current 
:rends  towards  lawlessness  and  .violence  are  shown  in  their  full  flower. 
l\  is  a  society  in  which  the'average  citizen  has' lost  mo,st  of  his  free- 

.because  he  Lives   in  coastant  fear  for  his  safety*;   in  thi$  regard^ 
the  w^ole  society  is   transformed  into  a  prison  alternately  ruled  by  law- 
less brtK^^^  and  the  counter- forces  of  'an  equally  brutal,  law  and  order 
'establishment.     Betweeji  these  eno>rmously  evil  forces,   the  citizen  fii;i4s 
^himself  as  helpless  as  a  fox  pursued  by  hounds  and -hiirtters .    Another  rea- 
son for  knowing  this  book  is  because  it  portrays  a  method  of  handling 
society^s  chronic  offenjders  which  di  ffers  markedly  from  those  we  use  today. 
The  novelist  indicates  what  might  happen  to  humanfe  if  our  current  prac- 
tices in  corrections  are  not  applied  more  skil 1 ful ly^ so  as  to'  better  de- 
monstrate that  they  can  be  effective  in  rehabilitating  the^lives  of  of- 
fenders .  *  ^ 


Perhaps  in  the  decade  ol^the-  70 's  we  have  our  last  opportunity  to 
prove  that  we  can  rehabilitate  offenders  using  gentle  and  hu'malne  methods, 
for  it  is  clear  to  us  that  crime  ^and  violence  have,  badly  torn  the  fabric 
of  our  society.     Public  confidence  in  , the  efficacy  of  rebabi lit ation  and 
education  has  eroded  in  recent  years.    The  people  of  this  nation  are  in-  ' 
clined  to  be  impatient  and  impetuouS'.    There  is  a  danger  that  our  nation- 
al mood  may  turn  repressive  and  reactionary,  resulting  in  abandonment  of 
restrained  and  humane  treatment  of  prisoners.  ,  . 

Educators  base  their  p^ractice  upon  humanitarian  values,   for  the  most 
part.     Education  ia  corrections  sjaould  be  based  on  civil  as  well  as  indi- 
vidual rights   including  the  right  to  decline  educatiqn  and  the  i^lgHt  to 
maintain  the  freedom  of  spirit  and  qualities  of  individuality  which  alloW 
each'  person  to  be  unique. 

Finally,   it  goes  without  saying  that  education  in  corrections  must 
be^  made  to"  succeed  against,  great  odds.     Programs  have  always  been  under- 
linanced.     They  probably  will  continue  t  o  be  po*6rly  supported  from  the 
financial-  viewpornt. 


ERIC 


s  It  will  require  many  skillful,  well-trained  teachers  working  against 
severe  handicaps  m  prisons  all  across  the  nation  to  do  the  job.  It  wi^Ll 
be  the  belief  in  the  worth  of  individuals- behind  bars  which  will  sustain 
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these  teachers  ia  th^ir  work.     If  we   lose  faith  in  our  ability  to  change 
these  individuals  through  education,  .there  are^hose  waiting  who  are  will 
'ing  to  apply  harsher  alternatives  in  order  to^getN;he  joh^  dr^rtfe'. 

The  essential  element  in  oveifco'ming  these  odds  ag^iij^t  which  we  are 
wbrking  is  "vision/*    It  is  the  intangible  yet  very  reaL  vlr^ion  the  te^V 
er  rias  of  the  goal,  the  pfdee^s-^..  aild  the  implementation  of  tn&M|ay-to--day\ 
progr^  which  will  prove  successful.     ^t  is  hop^d  that  .this  paper^'-c^  be 
part  or^  ^^at  process  of  developing  "vision."  -^^^^^^^^^ 

\  >  The  Problem         '  - 

Typical  .adult  .Jba&ic.  education'programs  teach  reading,  writing,  arith 
metic,  and  other  so-billed  "survival  skills"  such  as  consumer  education 
and  how  to  fill  out .  applications  for  menial  jobs.     The  position  takeji^^ 
in  this  paper  is  that  .such  training  is  inadequate  because  it  tends  to 
deal  'with  only  the  most  superficial  aspects  of  life  and  work.     It  objec- 
tive is  not  to  secure  the  "right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,"  but  to  relieve  the  tax-paying  public  of  the  financial  respon- 
sibility for  those  who  pannot  manage  to  survive.    The  result  tlhat  feuch 
education  achieves  is  often  to  arrest  the  educational  development  of  an 
individual  at  the  so-called  "survival  level,"    As  it  turns  out,  mere  sur- 
vival becomes^  a  full-time  job,  and,  this,  as  a  central  focus  of  life^ 
precludes  moving  to'  a  richer  .quality  of  life  in  all  respects.  jlThe  ap- 
propriate tljirust  of  our  (Corrections  education  programs  should'^pe  to  chal- 
lenge each  |.ndividual  to  His  optimal  capabilities.     A/simpld  program  of 
re-teaching  basic  tool  subjects  will  not  provide  sufficient  opportunity 
^^for  individuals  to  achieve  their  optimal  capa^jil^ties . 

6     -  . 

The  remainder  of  this  paper  will  outline  thjp  components  of  a  curri- 
culum which  could,  if  implemented,  provide  a  better  chance  for  the  recla- 
mation of  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those  in  prison. 

\     Components  of  a  Comprehensive  Adult  Basic  Education  Program 
^  <f-  '  ^ 

Manzo  (1971)  has  outlined  the  following  fundamental  needs  of  the 
adult  of  low  educational  and'Social  status: 

I.     Language:     capability  to  orally  express  self  clearly  and 
effectively  in  botfi  the  community  dialect  and  the  language 
of  .the  core  culture  (standard  English  dialect). 

II.     Reading  and  Writing**  capability  to  read  and  write  at  least 
'initially  on  a  fourth-fifth  reading  level;  subsequently, 
•opportunity  to  develop  such  skills   in  meaningful  social 
contexts;  the  use  of  these  skills  as  a  participant  in  so- 
ciety's system  of  communications. 

III.     Culture-Academic  Factors:     exposure  to  and  training  in  the 
essential  features  of  the  "core"  culture* s  academic  and 


social  heritage. 


IV.  Emotional  Solvenc/:  freedom  from  such  maladaptive  behaviors 
as  tend  to  minimize  cognitive  growth,  vocational  adjustment, 
and  emotional  well-being. 

Manzo's  statement  of  needs  is  useful  in  this  context  because  it  im- 
plies that  some  of  the  existing  compcuients  of  adult  basic,  education  pro- 
grams can  be  utilized.     Therefore,  with  some  minor  changes  and  some  ma- 
jor ones,   innovations  in  present  programming  can-  be  directed  toward  the 
achievement  of  the'^optimal  capabilities  of  tjhe  learner. 


xiJiting 


In  order  to  accommodate  the  learner's 
sideration  must  be  given  to  redirecting  e 
basic  education  program  components.  ParticAl 
upon  those  components  which  are  not  now  pro'^ided 
basic  education  curriculum. 


needs  as  outlined  above,  con- 
and  designing  new  adult 
ar  emphasis  will  be  placed 
in  the  typical  adult 


The  Language  Curriculum 


Ob jeptives .     (1)  To  improve  orai  speeih  patterns  in  standard  Eng- 
lish,  (2)  to  enlarge  vocabulary--the|  stock! of  precise  meanings  for  Eng- 
lish words,   (3)  to  develop  and  refine  cognitive  skill^  such  as'listen-'  ' 
ing,  memory,  ability  to  discriminate  fact  land  opinionJ  inferential  think- 
ing,  and  summarizing  and  drawing  conclus'iclps ,    (4)  to  Jearn  to  verb,ali2e 
personal  experiences  With  skill  and,  fluency. 


Teacher 


interactions 


Intel lectual 
proving  his 


ll 


Role .    ^Thinking  is  developed  ]>rimarily  tfhraugh  Ian 


>uage  and 

with  learned  individuals.     This  learning  in  this  piass  of 
the  adult  ba^ic  education  program  will  b6  heavily  dependent  upo  i  t  ie  op 

eocial- 


portunity  pe:nnitted^  by  the  teacher  fpr  'the 


learner  to  engage  in 


interactipns  of  an  oral^nature  which,  will, be  useful  in  im-v\  ' 
und  of  knowledge  and  critical  thinking  skills.     ferOup  dis-  , 
cussions,  games,  role-playing  in  .class^f  oom  dramat  izat  ions  ,»  and  monologues 
are  types  of  activities  which  the  teacljier  will  organize  and  supervise. 
The  teacher  will  attempt  to  maximize  the  verbal  interaction  between  stu.^ 
dents,  guide  them  in  understanding  the  merits  and  shortcomings  of' their 
statements,  and  help  the  students  to  develop  tolerance  for  new  ideas 'and 
expressed  ideas  different  from  the  ones  they  hold.'  It  is  to  be  empfia- 
sized  that  this  is  largely  group  verbal  interaction;   it  probably  cannot  ' 
be  accomplished  on  an*  individualized  basis. 


MateriaTs .     Aside  from  listening  and  vocabulary,  there  ar-e*  very  few 
commercial  materials  prepared  specifically  for  this  purpose,  How^ever, 
many  material s ,   pri  ntcd,   recorded,  and  filmed,  would  be  sufficiently 
powerful  a.s  stimulants  for  generating  discussions.     It  is  really  the 
teacher's  task  to  ti5?s<'mble  materials  which  grow  out  of  the  expressed 
topics  of  interest  ol  the  group,   locate  suitable  material  on  thejse  toplc-s , 
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and  present  them  as  curricular  materials  areoiind  which  oral -aural  ex- 
periences are  organized  for  the  enhancement  of  language  skills  in  the 
class . 


Evaluation .    there  are  several ^standardized  instruments  which  pur- 
port to  measure  quality  and  quantity  in  verbal  Interaction,  However*, 
these  require  time  and  a  trained  eviluator.     For  purposes  of  simplicity, 
perhaps  audio  recording  excerpts  frim  several  sessions  spaced  over  time' 
would  be  sufficient  .for  the'*teacher  and  the  class  to  use  to  decide  wheth- 
er progress  in  this  area  of  the  curriculum  had  been  made. 


Basic  Skills  Curriculum 


Objectives .     (1)  To  raise  the] f unct ioning  ability  of  all  inmates  in 
reading  and  writing  above  the  fiftn  grade  Isvel,  the  level  above  which 
the  individual  is  no  longer  functiicmally  illiterate,  as  judged  by  the 
larger  society,   (2)  to  provide  one-to-one  or  individualized  instruction 
in  reading  and  writing,  (3)  to  piece  mathematical  anc|  computational  in- 
struction in  the  context  of  meaningful  day-to-day  sit^uations  of  which 
the  relevance  can  feasily  be  seenJ  (4)  to  provide  maximum  flexibility  with 
regard  to  the  pac^  of  learning  f^r  dach  student,   (5)  to  institute; a  mon- 

areas 


itoring  system ^in 
dent  growth  and^  a 

to  maximize  opportunity  for  mastery 


Teacher  Role 


these  basic  sk|ll 
very^  high  percentcgje  of 


ahd  s 


which  insui^es  continuous  stu- 
correct  responses  which}  tend 
;rong  transfer  of  learning. 


  The  teacher's  role  In  this  part  of  the. educational 

program  is  most  fi  lly  described  in  an  article  by  Mocker  and  Sherk  (1970). 
In  essence,   in  orcer  to  function  in  a  program  which  is  designed  to  meet 
the  objectives  as  state^d,   the  teacher  must  come  to  view  himself,  in  a  role 
.different  from  the!  traditional  one.  '  His  (jlassroom  becomes  a  "learning 
^center,"  and  he  becomes  a  manager  of  the  ^earning  enterprise,  rather  than 
!a  lecturer  or  a  di|spensey  of  knowledge  and  information.     It  is  necessary 
I  for'  the  teacher  to  assume  this  new  role  because  of  the  wide  range  of  in- 
dividual differences  found  in  adults  in  the  average  classroomi  '  It  has 
b^een  found  almost  imp<>s^i\ble  to  group  students  for  reading  instructions,  . 
^for  example,  because  there  are  probably  very  few  adults  in  any  class  who 
hav6  exactly  the-saifte  reading  leveT  and  the  same  instructional  needs.  In 
the  role  as  envisioned  (lere,  the  teacher  would  conduct  the  class  primarily 
.  on  an  individual iEei  basis,  relying  heavily  upon  multi-level  self-correct- 
ing and  self-directing  pro^ramnied  instructional  materials.    The  students 
^in  Jthis  type  of  situation  actually  set  thellr  own  goals  individually,  with 
guidance  from  the  teache|:,  plan  their  own  Schedule  and  work-load,  work 
independently  with  freqaent  individual  conferences  with  the  instructor, 
and  when  appropriate,*  submit  themselves  to  evaluations  of  the  learnings 
which  are  administered  by  the  instructor  and  evaluated  jointly  the  in- 
structor and  student. 


/ 
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Materials  ♦     In  the  areas*  of  .reading  and  ma/ihematics  there  is  a  wide 
range  of  instructional  material' of  high  quality/  which  is  of  the  type  ap- 
propriate for  jthis  .'instructional  situation..  Instead  of  one  textbook  for 
reading,  fo,r  .example',,  each  student  would  ()robably  be  working  in  a  dif- 
ferent book  surted  to  his  individual  needs  ana  interests.     Some  students 
n\ight  be  working  in  programmed  ^reading  texts, /some  in  specific  skill - 
development  materials^  and  some  might  be  read^.ng  longer  selections  such 
as  novels  pr  non-fiction  selections.     The  teacher ' s  responsibility  in 
this  regard  is  to  "know  a'  wide  range  of  instructional  materials,'^  what  they 
purport  to  teach,-  know  hbw  to  put  ^the  student  at  the  appropriate  place 
in  the  instructional  sequence , -monitor  his  progress  periodically  and  re- 
teach  anything  the  student  has  not  himself,  understood,   ^nd  then  to  move 
the  student  into, progressively  more  difficult  materials  as  his  learning 
progress  takes  him  there.     ^     ^  .  ' 

\    -     ..  -1 

Activities  .    Rarely,   if  ever,  in  this  part  of  the  program  is  there 
group  activity.     An  observer  would  note  that  students  in  this\  program 
work  ind.epe^dently  a  great  deal  af.  the  time.     Often  instructions   for  j use 
of  certain  .types  of  material  new  to  the  jstudent  are  delivered  by"  tap^d 
instructions  which ^he  listens jto  and  follows.     Tiere  is  lit tle\ npise ^ 
Frequently  students  are  called  upon  for/individual  con ferences  with  the 
teacher.     Students  nK)ve  about  the  room  bs  tiiey  n^ed  It^o  for  their  indi- 
vidual programs.    Students  come  t^^and/leavB  class  acjcording  to,  the 
amount  of  time  they  have  to  spend  ^nd  on  their  pre-arjranged  schedule. 
Each  student  keeps  his  w6rk  ib  a  folder  which -he 'leaves  with  the  instruc- 
tor.    Bo.th  the  student  and  the  instructor  keep  c|areful  daily  and  weekly 
rdcords  of  the  student's  progil-ess.     In  th^  ic^ase  inhere  students  miss  their 
scheduled  appearance  in  class,  the  ins^tructor  follows  up  ^y  scheduling 
the  student -^for  make-up  time.     If  the  student  becomes  ill  or  hospitalized, 
and  he  is. able  to  do  school  work,   the-  inst ructor  arranges  to  have  jhis 
material  sent  to  him.     The  student  and  instructor  arranges  to  have  .his 
cycle  of  goal- setting,   record-keeping,  evaluating,  moving,  up,  establish- 
ing new  sets  of  goals. 


The  Cultural  and  Academic  Curriculum 


Objectives  .    '(1)  T?o  plan  and  offer  courses  in  secondary  school  'Sub- 
jects appropriate  for  preparing  students  to  pass  the  GED  examinations, 
(2)   to  teach  student's  methods  of  ^'learning-how-to-learn,"  (3)   to  provide 
courses  iff  ethnic  and  cultural  studies,   (4)  to  provide  courses  to  stody 
in  gtoup  process  and  interpersonal  relationships,   (5)  to  provide  courses 
of  s  tudy  in  modern  music ,   ar t ,  cinema ,   and  drama . 


Teacher  Role.     The  teacher's  role  in  teaching  the  traditional  high 
school  subjects  is  understood  and  probably  needs  j  little  in  the  way  o'f 
elaboration  here.     However,  the  reader  tould  propably  benefit  by  refer- 
ring to  a  publication  by  Mocker  (1971)  describing  in  specific  terms  the  - 
relevant  topics  of. each  curriculum  area  covered  by  the' GED  examination. 
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In  preparation  is  a  publication  which  links  each  one  of  these  topics  in 
five  areas  of  the  GED  curriculum  with  a  specific  piece  of  cortanerci  ally 
available  instructional  material  designed  to  teach  or  provide  practice 
on  that  topic. 


The  essence  of  this  portion  of  the  adult  basic  education  curriculum, 
however,  is  in  the  academic  programming  which  would  enable  the  student 
to  relate  to  his  cultural  heritage  as  well  as  to  understand  his  potential 
place  in  modern  society.     In  addition,   learnings  related  to  the  student 
or  the  individual  as  a  group  member  should  be  included.     Enrichment  of 
understanding  of  the  world  and  his  place  in  it  can  be  enhanced  by  helping 
the  student  see  the  world  through  the  eyes  of  .our  modern  writjers,  poets, 
artist,"  and  playwrights, 

The  teacher  can  be  of  grea:  service  in  this  regard  by  initiating 
plAnning  activities  with  studen:s ,  /and  then  arranging  to  have  community 
people  who!  are  knowledgeable  tepch/the  clas-ges.     In  virtual  1:)[  every  com- 


muJciity  are 
nqt  neces 
•'semester 
can  be  ma^ 


people  v^ho  ha^e  knowledjge  and  skil?^s  worth  teachirig.     It  is 
ary  to  think  of  this  part  of  the  ciirriculum  in  the  traditional 

sense.     Various  types  pf  one-shot,  short-course  arrangements 
e.    For  ^:xample,  it  may/ be  that  a  noted  poet  could  be  persuaded 
tQ  conduct  a  two-ddy  poetry  workshop  for  selected  students.     Or,  perhaps 
a 'qualified  person  could  be  found  who  could  conduct  a  series  or,  training 
sessions  in  group  dynamics  fpr  interested  students.     The  idea  h^re  is  to 
capitalize  upon  every  opportunity  to' provide  rich  learning  experiences 
tor  the  students.     In  most  situations  the  teacher  can  become  th^  catalyst 
for  this  process.     As  in  other  sections  of  this  paper, ^  the  sug;ge'|pt ion 
is  that  the  traditional  role  of  the  teacher  needs  to  undergo  change. 
Usually  this  amounts  to  iseeking  ways  to  enrich,  broaden,   and  open  up  the 
walls  of  the  classroom  sp  that  the  student's  eyes  are  opened  to'  tftie  world 
of  possibilities  before  him.  ' 

J\  \  . 

Materials.     One  e^^ample  of  how  a  pi:;ogram  might  be  organized  in  this 
area  probably  will  b^  sufficient  to  alert  the  reader  to  the  almost  limit- 
.jlc'ss'possibilities  of  assembling  materials  for  this  section  of  the  curri- 
.culum.  .  ^ 


tude 


A  teacher  noticed  that  many  students  in  the  class  in  American  liter- 
ature were  more  conversant  with  and  interested  in  the  filmed  version  of 
certain  literary  works  than  they  were  with  their  written  counterparts. 
Therefore,   this  teacher  assembled  a  ^ilm  seriees  of  American  classics 
§uch  as  Melville's  Moby.  Dick,   Crane's  Red  Badge  of  Courage,  Dreifeer's 
American  Tragedy.     The  cl^ass  studied  both  the  book  (sometimes  in]  simpli- 
fied form)  and  the  film  made  from  the  book.     They  then  analyzed  |:he  lit- 
eral meanings,  themes,  character,   plat,  and  ^tyle.    They  studied  how  the 
filmmaker  adapted  the  -stoiry  to  fit  the  screen.    This  led  the  class  into 
study  of  the  various  aspelcts  of  film-making,   including  the  roles  of  pro- 
ducer, director.     The  coutrse  of  study  culminated  in  the  class  making  its 
own  fifm  using  its  own  sc^ript  ,  millimeter  camera,  liome-made<  stage  props^ 
and  lighting.    The  film  w^s  shown  to  other  students  and  war^ry  well 
received.  ' 
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Affect  and  the  Adult  Student 


*  Objectives .     (1)  To  diagnose  maladaptive  student  behaviors  which 
inhibit  learning,   (2)  to  provide  counseling  for  students  having  such 
patterns  of  counterproductive  behavior,    (3)   to  implement  procedures  t) 
neutralize  or  desensitize  these  negative  responses  and  to  repTace  the;a 
with,   or  counter-condition  them  with  new,  more  appropriate  -  responses . 

Accordi-Jig  to  Manzo  (1971) 

The  illiterate  adult  is  one  viho  by  definition  has  failed  to  suc- 
ceed--that  is,  he  has  failed  co  fully  acquire  that  which  the  so- 
ciety considers  rudimentary:    \he  cannot  read,  he  is  jrarely  able 
to  hold  a  job,  and  he  is  a  financial  burden  to  his  fellow  citi- 
zens.    Much  of  this  apparent  failure  is  related  not  to  intel'lec 
tual  deficiencies ,  not  to  phys:ucal  handicap,  but  is  more  often 
due  to  cultural  isolation,  prej^adice  and/or  a  poor  family situa-. 
tion. 

The  ind^ividual  raise  in  such  cii^urastances  is  often  beset  with 
^         inappropriate  emotionai  responses  which  have  been  recently^  la- 
\        belled  as  maladaptive  behaviors ■ \  As  long  as  these  maladaptive- 
or  negative  visceral  learnings  continue  there  is  little  hope 


\       for  him  to  bring  about  subs^tantiaU  changes  in  his  l-'earning  ca- 
pabilities.  %   .    '  \ 

.      Realizing  this  delimma,   several  behavioral  scientists  are  now 
experimenting  with  procedures  to  neutrali2e--or  desensitize 
these  negative  responses,  and  to  replace  them  with  or  counter- 
*  I     condition  them  with  new,  more  appropriate  responses. 

These  techniques  are  currentl}^  not  in  popular  use.  However, 
the  major  developers  of  their  ufe  in  research--Wol pe  and  Ban- 
dura--both  claim  great  success,  with  these  techniques  and  be•^ 
lieve  that  the  actual  treatrae'nts  are  relatively^  simple-  to  ap- 
ply. They  do  not  believe  that  highly  trained  clinicians  are 
necessary  to  do  this  .work.  Teachfers nurses ,  psychologists, 
and  counselors  could  be,  they  beliieve,  good  'therapists'  for 
carrying  out  this  vital  counter-conditioning  therapy.  - 

Currently  at  UMKC  Manzo,  Willoughly,  and  Martin,  are  studying  means  these 
techniques  can  be  used  in  the  school  ot  classroom  setting. 


Conclusion 

Major  and  minor  adjustments  need  to  be  made  in  current  adult  basic 
education  curriculum  areas.     Several  have  been  suggested:     (1)  Language, 
(2)  Rasic  Skills,   (3)  Cultural-Academic,   (4)  Affect.     In  the  individual 
application  of  these  curriculum  components,  wide  y^^i^tions  will  un- 
doubtedly occur.     However,   these  areas  are  thought  to  be  the  irreducible 
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/minimum  to  be  considered  by  teachers  and  curriculum  designers  in  /plan- 
ning programs.     To,  do  less  would  be  to  deny  that  a  man  is  more  than  a 
Brain  to  be  crammed  with  facts;  a  man  is  feelings  and  emotions  driven 
and  inhibited  by  varying  levels  of  motivation  and  intereist,  striving^ 
often  without  vision,   for  something  he  dies  not  yet  understand.  Our 
curriculum  should  reflect  this  "wholenesis'*  of  man  in  its  design  and  or- 
ganization,  and  should^  enable  each  man  to  find  enlightenment,  and  there- 
in find  himself. 
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CURRICULUM  DECISION-I^AJCING 


/  Ward  Sybouts 

^University  of.  Nebriska 
^  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

/ 

A;>  pfebple  who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  facilitating 
learnifig  assitne  their  assigned  role  (teacher)  working  witjh  people  who 
have  f^r  varibus  reasons  been  placWd  in  the  role  of  the  official  learn- 
er  (student) , \it  becomes  clear  that  the  t eaching-learningl process  is  a 
peopl'eV to-peopUe  function.     This  dies,  not  negate  the  fact \that  individ- 
uals learn  in  an  environment  without  (:he  assistance  of  an  Vofficiallylde- 
signated  persort  who  occupies  the  rc^le  of  teacher*     It  is  otten  said  tihat 
"experience  is  |the  best  teacher,"  yfet  we  have  persisted,  a^d  justifiably 
so,  with  the  belief  that  learning  can  be   facilitated  by  a  ^eacher,  Tnere 
is  some  evidence  to  suggest  we  are  Actually  over-playing  the  idea  tha: 
the  teacher  is  the^primary  facilitatoj:  of  learning,   i.e.,  rather  than 
using  a  variety  of*' professionally  developed,   mediated  presentations  wo 
often  revert  to  the  ad  libing^  presentation  of  the  teacher  wliich  is  known 
to  be  generally  Tadking  in  many  respepts.     All  this  implies  there  are 
numeroL^s^  decisions  which  are  to  be  makie  by  teachers  regarding  the  org<in- 
izatiori,"  implementiation,  and  assessment  of  instruction^ 

Decisions  arl  continually  made  about  the  instructional-learning 
process.  j^Th'ese  decisions  are  made  by  individuals  working  within  an  in- 
stitutional setting  which  resides  in  a  given  culture  at  a  specified  time. 
Decisions  are  made  under  conditions  of  reality  which  forbid  the  possi- 
bility of  operating  in  isolation  or  without  regard  to  the  cultural  set- 
ting.    Persons  responsible  for  working  within  the  institutionalized  dj^- 
cision-making  framework  will  generally  make  sounder,  more  defensible} 
decisions  "if  they  thoroughly  understand  the  decision-making  process  and 
the  various  restraints  and  infringements  which  are  operative  within  the 
process. 
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j  pec is  ion-Making 

There  is'  a  traditi^taal  or  coirtmon  model  for  decision-making  in  our 
culture  which  identifies  various  components.     The  first  step  is  the  iden- 
tification, recognition,  or  definition  of  a  problem,  need,  or  objective. 
Once  the  need,   problem  or  objective  is  determined,  the  second  step  is  to 
list  all  possible  alternatives,  solutions  or  options.    The  third  and 
final  sStep  is  to  select  one  or  a  combination  of  the  available  alterna- 
tives or  options,   and  presto,   like  the  script  fol,Iowe(f  by  the  unerring 
detective  of  stage  and  screen,   the  problem  is  solved  or  the  goal  is  a- 
chieved;^  This  model   ib,   in  reality,  a  gross  over-iS implication  of  the 
procOsSS,     Thcire  are  a  host  of  influences  which  arq  brought  to  bear  upon 
this  model  and  tend  to  mask  its  simplicity  or  compound  it  with  various 
encumbrjinces .       When  considering  the  numerous  variables  involved  in  the 
decision-making  process,  it  becomes  very  clear  that  the  process  is  not 
a  simple  one.  417 
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"The  setting  in  which  decisilolns  are  made  is  an  important  factor  to 
consider.     In  our  CQmplex  societW^  there  is  need  to  recognize  the  depen- 
^dency  of  decisions  upon  other  elements  of  the  Culture*.     In  th6  frontier 
culture  when  a  housewife  wanted  td?  dispose  of  garbage  or  trash,  there 
was  no  concern  given  when  she  stamped  away  from  her  cabin  door  and  *'gave 
the  ttash  a  heave:^'    ijuite  obviousUy,  modern  housewives  in  an  urban  set-"^ 
ting    cannot  be  permitted  the  same  garbage  disposal  techniques  used  by 
the  frontier  housewife.    As  o\^r  S(\ciety  becomes  more  complex^  the  decision- 
making process  becomes  more  complex  with  increased  awareness  required  re- 
garding the  dependence  of  deciSsions  to  the  cultural  setting* 

The  collective  voice  of  obr  people,  complex  and  divei^se  as  it  is, 
has  been  recognized  as  a  basic' and  most  powerful  influencd  in  the  entire 
range,  of  decisions  which  is  made.     Retitecf  law  enforcement  officers  csfn 
remember  the  prohibition  days  \fhen  the  sale  of  al  1*  alcbholic  beverages 
was  illegal.     Legislators  a'hd  law  enforcement  personnel  ware  confronted 
with  an  impossible  task  because  the  people  as  a  whole  were  npl:  in  agrde- 
ment  with  prohibition.    ,The  historic  experience''flas  demonstrated  that  .the 
people,  which  form  the  base  to  our  decision-making  process  constitute  the 
most  powerful  influence  and  got/erninent  must  operate  within  the  level  of 
acceptance  established  b</  the  populace.    The  cultural  direction  (decision) 
provides  J:he  framework  withirr  which  the  legislative  process*  (decision) 
f  uncj^ons .  »  .  *  .  '  ' 

Institutions  ha^e  be^n  established  by  government  to  serve  the  needs 
of  the  peOpleV.  In3,titutions  such  as  mental  hospitals,  prisons,  and  schools 
operate  as  bureaucracies  witfii-n  the*  framework  of  the  law  with  certain  pre- 
scribed limtts  which  have  been'tested  in  the  courts  and  which  are  depen- 
dent upon  financi*al  cjbritrols  familiar  to  all  personnel  who  work  in  such 
institutions . »  Public^  service  institutions  have  not  typically  s^t  their 
own* direction^ or  established  their  own  purpose  and  goals.    VHiile  there 
havi^  be^n  outstanding  and  noted  leaders  in  these  institutions  who  have 
provided  exceptional  leadership  and  brought  about  significant  changes, 
in  mgst  instances  it  can  be  argued  that  changes  had  to  wait  until  the  pub- 
lic became  aware  of  the  need  for  change  and  was  willing  to  provide  needed 
financial  support.     The  primary  effort  of  personnel  who  have  been  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  directing  and  operating  public  institutions 
has  been  to  make  these  organizations  function  efficiently  within  the  li- 
mits of  their  bureaucratic  framework  and  not  to  try  to  change  to  the  major 
direction  or  purpose  which  the  institution  was  designed  to  serve. 

Policies  are  established  within  the  institutions  which  must  comply 
wit>h  the  law  and  which  are  intended  to  facilitate  the  purpose  of  the  or- 
ganisation.    Tn  most  instances,  policies  are  created  by  boards  of  direc- 
tors or  advisors  who  are  charged  with^^no  administrative  responsibilities. 
From  policy  decision's,   thfl^  administrator  independently  or  through  staff 
involvement  and  group  processes,  is  able  to  develop  administrative  regu- 
lations.   Within  the  administrative  regulations,  members  of  the  staff 
make  their  decisions  which  are  consistent  with  the  policies  and  laws  of 
the  state. 
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becision-Makitfg  Model  .«       .  #   ^. 

'  V  '■   ^       ^  '     '  '  V 

\        The  decision-making  model,  a^^mentioned  previously        often  cc 

(iered-^^fe  a  very  simpll,  three-stegjjjrocess .    Some  of  the  considerat 

which  have  been  Emitted  from  the  simple  decision-making  model  are 

the  importance  of  coummnications ,   (2)  the  psychology  of  the  indivic 

(3)  value  system^,   (^) 1  bureaucratic  limitations,  and  (5)  cultural 

Quite  often  these  compounding  faca^ors  are  elusive  or  seem  to  avoid 

definitions. 


A  brief  consideration  of  the  components  of  '-the  simple  decisiun;**makicig^ 
model  may  be  warranted  be forel  considering  the  compounding  factors.  The 


definition  of  the  issue,  qufis, 


it  iSj  overlooked*  A  person 
pl<ix  solution  that  he  fails 
to 
or 


realize  it  may  be  a  very 


tibn,  problem  or  goal  is  sometimes 
can  ]be  so  engrossed  in  tryin©,  to  design 
to  analyze  the  problem  or  goal  sufflcie 
simple  one.    In  other  situat4aaSj 


goal  nray  turn  out  to  be  ,e|rjtirely  different  than  that  which  wa 
na|.ly  perceived,        '  ♦ 

The  identification  of  alternative  solutions  to  solve  a  problerd  or 
teach  an  objective  is  often  j;iven  t6o  Jittle  consideration.  Obviously, 
the  more  carefully  tlie  alteifuatives  or  options  are  chosen,  the  gre^iter 
the  likelihood  for  the  achieviement  of  desiri^d  results.    T?he  results  can 
never  be  better  than  the  best\  options .  "  There  are  times  when  alternatives 
or  options  wfiich  are  listed  are  in  fact  not  alternatives  at  all  when  coh- 
sidering  splutions;  i^e.,  if  a  student  is  not  progressing  satisfactorily  . 
one  might  s^gge st* assigning  him  to  a  series  of  learning  packages.  This 
would  be  an  Option  only  as  long  as  the  needed  learnljnig  packages  we*re  avail* 
abAle,     Consultation  is  sometimes  very  appropriate  when  conside^ring  options. 
Quite  often  another  person  can  think  of  options  which  may  give  an  entirely 
new  or  better  potential  result.    At  other  times  consultatioti  may  iden- 
tify potential  dangers  or  negative  results  in  options  previously  suggested. 
The  seeking  and  bringing  together ^of  as  much  information  as-  possible  is 
important  to^-ard  arriving  at  the  best  possible  approach  on  the  .one 'hapd  " 
and  the  avoidance  of  unnecessary  repercussions  or  future  problems  on  the 
other  band*  -    -  , 


Types  of  Decisions  for ^Instructors 

'  \ 
Decision-making  in  an  instifuctional  setting  places  heavy  demands^ 
upon  those  resppnsible  for  facilitating  learnings   With  the  knowledge 
explosion,  the  complexity  of  technology  in  media,  both  in  an<J  out  of  the 
schools,  and  the  multiplicity  of  sub-cultures  within  our  soci-ety,  the 
instructor  is  no*/  faced  with  decisions  that  ne^ver  once  confronted  Aristo- 
tle,   Being  an  educator  today  is  much  more  demanding  than  it  was  in  past 
generations.  ,  .  . 


The  traditional  teacher  of  the  past,  yet  in  recent  decades ,  had  a* 
group  of  learners,  a  room  and  a  text/    The  most  commonly  used  instruction- 
al approach  was  for  the  teacher  to  lec±ure  (and  in  ihany  instances  we  are 
forced  into  a  stance  o^  over-^generosity  when  we  sxiggest  the  ad  lib  ramb- 
ling of  some  teachers  could  qualify  as  a  lecture) ; ^ assign  pages  from  the  ^ 
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text;  have  a  ''recitation"  which  consisted  oifl  the  teacher  askitig  questions 
derive^  from  text  and  lect\jre  that  required  jtecall  type  responses  frqm 
students;  and  Wina^ly  to  give^  a'guiz  (it  is  l^lso  interesting  to  note  that 
many  such  quizzes  would  ^tuinp  the  teac(ier  oride  they  got  "cold")  .  Teach- 
ing wa^  active--berhg'  a  student  was  generall|^  passive  with  'sviccess  being 
measured  by  a  student's  ability  to  produce  a  ,carboi;i  copy  of  the  teacher's 
answer  key        examination  time. 

\ 

The  modern,  prescriptive  teacher  demonstrates  skills  which  place  him 


vitifes  as  a  jresult  of  feedback] 


in  a  close  relationship  wMi  each  individual  studelit,,  requires  diagnostic 
skills,  involves  t|ie  tether  with  prescribing  learnirig  activities  that 
facillitate  t^e  individual  lt:ariier  to  reach  clearly  de|fined  objectives, 


evaljjates  thje  learner's  progress,  and  finally  alters  [future  learning  acti- 
dties  e 


Decisions  tq  Recognize  Each  Indjuvidual  , 

In  a  tiiaditional  educational  setting  we  have,  as\  educators ,  beeti 
great  verbal  advocates  of  the  i^ndivi'dual . ,  As  educatoirs,  we  have  writ'ten 
and  lectured  about  the  importance  of  serving  the  need^  of  each  individual 
rearner,*but  in  practice  wel  built  schools^  for  middLe-cLass ^aspiring  fami- 
lies with  students  of  average  or  above  average  intelligence.  Unfortunate- 
ly, not  all  youth  fit  the  antiquated,,  unyielding  mold  of  the  typical  sec- 
ondary schools,  witl^  the  result  that  literally  millions  of  youth  become 
truani;,  delinquent  and  eventually  drop  out.     From  the  dropouts,  and  from 
the  graduates,  we  find  those  who  for  various  reasons  cannot  demonstrate 
behavior  acceptable  in  the  eyes  of  our  society  and  for^  these, we  have  es- 
tablished still  other  institutions  to  serve  'their  (eclucational)  needs. 
Our  actions  deny  our 'words  of  good  intent  regarding  tti^  individual.  Put 
another  way^  a  young  person', can  be  an  individual  as,  IjOng  as  he  chooses  <to 
do  his  thing  ^s  ,a  middle-class',  complying  student  who  fits  the  shape  of  , 
our  school.'   Our  traditional  schools  have,  in  spite  of  all  we ^have  said, 
been  group-oriented  rather  than  individual-oriented.^ 

As^teachers  grow  in  their  ability  to  mo\^'from  the  traditional  style 
of:*teacl)ing  t:o  one^  in  whiqh^the  teadher  is  a  diagnostician,  prescriber, 
designer  and  eval/Gator,  more  emphasis  can  be  given  to  each  person  in  the  * 
classrroom  as  3n  individual.     Once  the  individual  student  is  recognized 
and  becomes' actively  Involved  in  the  learning  process,  more  learning  will 
occutv  '  '  •  ' 


Decis.ions  by  Group  Consensus  ^  .      *        •  ^ 

*  *  *  . 

•Tradition  has  plac<?d  instructors  in  situations  ^here  they  typically 
'.work  alone.     In  fact,  many  instructors  have  *  demonstrated  behavior  that 
hab  fostered  working  ^lone  .in  a  situation  where  thje  human  megaphone  could 
drone  on  and  on,  with  little  or^*nip  concern  for  accountability.     We -are 
.now  able  to  donionstVatc  that  when  teachers  work  in  groups  thcy^  are  able 
to  do  al  better  job*  of 'planning,   iustruqting  and  evaluating.^ 
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The  kinds  lolf  I  decisions  invol^€(&  in  planniii^  and  evaluation  can!  be 
i4PpA)ved  when  inpttuctors  are  given  >an  opportumty  ^o  work  together!  rath- 
er than  independently.     Instructors  o^i^en  have  to  dejvelop  new  techniques 
and  skills  I  to  t|eA*r,  blan  and  critique,  bu^^onte  time  for  planning  is  recog- 
nised and  made  ^veilable  )Eor  a  team  of  instructors,  the  quality  of  j  p-' 
struction  dan 'be  improved.    Teams  of  in^tructofs  can  be  composed  by  indi- 
^"-^  different  disciplines  or  by  those  working  in  the  same  field. 

2dad  for  team  planning  are!     (1)  instructors  who  recog.- 
:ea\n  planning  oi|  are  willing  to  explore  the  possibili- 


viduals  fr 
The  irjgred 
nizfe  t;he  V£ 
ties,  V2)  ^ 
little  prac 


2nt  s  |nfe 
Lue  qf 


When  applying 


:hedillei  ttme^  (3)  adeduate  .spacel  and  facilities,  and  (4) 
ice  ,1  h  jlp \or  in-service^ 

Decl^i>ion^Making  in  t  ie  Instruci:iona\l*  Setting 


jet- 
pur- 


the  decision-making 'process  to  the  instructional 
ting  there,  aire  a  variety  of  ^approaches  which  can  be  identified.  For| 
ptjses  of  disjcussioi  here  it  will  bB  assumed  ^e  will  be  working  with  an 
instructional  team  whenever  possible,  that  behavioral  or  perforiflance  ob- 
jectives will  be  utilized,,  and  that  an  instructional  systems  approach 
will  be. employed.    This  does  not  imply  the  decision-making ^process  will 
not  work  in  other  instructional  settings  but  does  infer  that  the  results  ^ 
from  the  process  are  maximi^e^d  when  teams  work  to  establish  learning 
systems  for  competency  based ' programs  (Mager,   1962).     It  is  assumed  that 
instructors  working  at  this  level  are  compe'tent  in  writing  behavioral  . 
objectives.     If  not  they  should  read:    .Mager,  Robert  F.,  Preparing  in- 
structional objectives.     Palo  Altp,  California:    Fearon  Publishers,  1962. 

The  systems  approach  involves  various  steps  which  enable  the  instruc- 
tors to  specify  and  achieve  objectives  (Barson  &  Dxhandler,  1965-;  Buley, 
1965;  Churchman,  1965;  and  Smith , '•1966)  .  '  /' 


Setting  Goals 


The  formation  of  goals  and  behavioral  o'b j^ctives  is  the 
first  order  of  business.     Behavioral ^objecti^es  should 
,  be  written  with  sufficient  specificity  to  enable  the  in- 
structor and  the  learner  to  know: 


A. 
B. 


what  the- learner  is  expected  to  be  able  to  ♦do; 
^      •  *  *  * 
how  well,  or  with  what  level,  of  proficiency,  the  be- 
havior is  to  be  performed;  and  ^  ' 

und6r  what  copditions  the  learner  is  expected  to  de- 
monstrate his/ competencQ-; 


Defined  Measures 


The  construction  of  a  criterion  meas^t^,  or  pre-test  is  to 
•fpllx^w^the  establishijient' of  the  behavioral  goals.     In  some 
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instances  the  pre--  and  the,  post-tests  m^y  bei  the  sane  6r 
similar,  whilie  in  others  they  may  be  different,  or  i|n  iL 
separate  forms  for  testing  for  the  same  basic  knowledge!. 
In  all  easels,  the  tests  must  be  designed  or  chosen  to  \  \ 
measure  behajvior  specified  in  the  objectives  and  should] 
>e  used,  for  a  diagnosis* of  the  needs  of  the  learner  as> 
ve.ll  as  a  pleasure  of  his  final  achievement. 


Task  Anal /sis 


the  learner 
need  to  ana- 
imply  asks,  j 

"What!  are  appropriate  le|arnijng  activities  rje^ded  for  ,  the 
student  to  enable  him  to  acquire  the  desired ^knowledge, 
skiljs,  or  understan3ings  spelled  out  in  the  l|ob jectives? " 
Based  on  pre-test  results  it  is  possible  to  eliminate  the 
learning  activities  related  to  .competencies  already  ac- 
|jquired.     Thup  it  is  possible  to  eliminate  junnece^psary 
jactivities  and  to  select  or  design  options  for  ^appropri- 
jate  practice. 


Sequenc  ing 


Appropriate  practices,  once  identified,  caa  be  sequenced. 
Seq.uencing  the  apprt>priate  practices  requires  an  analysis 
of  what  has  to  be  done  by  the  learner  (function  analysis), 

"What  media  ,is  most  appropriate,  practices  will  best  ac- 
commodate the  needs  of  the  learner.    The  more  options  there 
are  available  to  the  learner  the  greater' is  the  possibility 
tiiat  the  most  appropriate  practice  can  be   identified^  Mul- 

,  tiple  options  mean  greater  opportunities  for  the  learner. 


Implementing 

^      Assigning  appropriate  practices,,  or  implementing  th^  sys- 
.  tiim,    for  the  incjividual  learner  or  for  .a  group  of  learn-* 
ers  can  follow  once'**a  sequence  is  established.     It  is  pos- 
sible, however,   to  modify  the  sequence  at  any  time  deemed 
advisable  on  the  basefe  of  feedback.     Throughout  the  assign- 
ment and  implementation  phase  'of  the  system  there  needs  to- 
be  juffLcient  direction,   advisement,  and  resource  assistance 
from  the  individual  instructor  to  monitor  the  learner's 
progress  and  maintain  adequate  qualify  control.     At  applro- 
priate  timeff  within  t>he  sequenc^e,^,  an4,  at  its  •  cone  lusion, 
^  an  evaluation  must  be  made  (^f  the  learner's  progress.  The 
final  stop  within  the  implementation  phase  is   to  update  v 
the  entire  system  b.ased  on  feedback  or  evaluation,  regard- 
ing the  total  process  and  the  final  product. 
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tructional  system  with  prescriptive  teach- 
anc}  opportunities  for  individualizing  in- 
^raditional  system.    Many  approaches  to  in- 
currently  being  advocated.  Instructprs 
find,  however, 1  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  move  to  a  program!  that 
provides  for' individual  differences. 
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It  is  possible  to  follow  a  pattern  of  progression  or  tr'i.nsitiorf  from 
group  instruction  to  individualized  instruction.    It  is  not  necessary, 
nor  has  it  been  proven  desirable,  to  move  totally  from  group  instruction 
to  individually-paced  learning.     It  is  quite  possible"  to  have  portions  or 
segments  of  a  prpgr^m  individiialized  for  some  QiNall  learners  while  grbup 
instruction  proceeds.     There  may  be  some  upits  of  instruction  in  which  all  ' 
leafil^rs  are  together  at  the  beginning,  and  then,  at  times  determined  by 
feedback,  some  individuals  will  move  into  individually  prescribed  learning 
activities.    This  implies  there  are  behaviora.1  objectives  common  to  ma^ny  . 
or  all  members  of  a  group *'and  some  individuals  for""  whom  specific  behavioral 
goals  must  be  written.    While  some^ instruction  may  involve  group  and  in- 
dividualized activities,  othe#  units  of  learning  may  be  completely  indi- 
vidualized, and  self-pacing.    The  issue  of  individualizing  instruction  does 
not  mean  it  must  be. all  or  nothing  at  all.     It  may  very  well  be  that  the 
mpst  beneficial  learning  system  is  one  which  incorporates  both  group  ^ 
•learning  activities  and  individually  prescribed,  self-pacing  instruction, 

•  Prescriptive  teaching,  and  the  decision  to  move  toward  more  individ- , ' 
ualizafiQn  of  instruction,  requires  multiple  options  and  expanded  re-^  ^ 
sources.     Traditional  teaching  (lecture,  assigned  readings,  recitation 
and  testing)  dealt  with  few  options  and  consequently  moved  more  by  habit 
^and  tradition  than  by  educational  decisions.    As  instructors  become  in- 
volved with  individually  prescribed  programs,^  they  find  the  more  options 
they  have  available  for  learners  the\m6re  a'uccessful  they  become  in  their 
ability  to  prescribe  appropriate  Teaming  taaterials.    Without  the  ^availa- 
bility of  multiple  opti6ns  the  de^c  is  ion-making  process  is  limited-  with; , 
consequent  inadequagies  in  the  instructional  program  which  are  reflections 
of  those  Insufficient  options. 

There  are  numerous  options  available  to  instructors  as  the^  make  ^ 
decisions  and  prescribe  appropriate  practices  for  learners,    ^Quite  natu- 
rally, the  variety  and  number  of  options  are  affected  by  financial  p.imits^ 
space,  availability  and  sophistication  of  resource  centers,  and  th$  num-  , 
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ber  and  competence  of  ^upjiart  personnel.    There  are  numerous  options  which 
can  be  developed  by  an  n.Tistru/f|:or  in  spite  of  perce^ived  restraints.  It 
■is  quite  easy  for  an  instruotor  to  take  the  position  that, nothing  can  be 
done  because  certain  r^ou/ces  are  not  available  and  thus  demonstrate  by 
his  failure  to  take  a^ttqiu  that  his  decision  was  to  do  nothing  t/  improve 
instruction.     Among^some  of  the  options  that  can  be  designed  and' developed 
by  instructors  are  the  use  of  contracting,  writing  learning  packages,  and 
employing  various  kinds  of  small  group,  activities.    Examples  of  other  op- 
tions «7hich  are  commercially  developed  and  which  can  generally  be  prescribed 
by  instructors  ar'e  programmed  units  or  texts,  packaged  resource  ana^l.earn- 
'ing  units,  workbooks,  and  correspondence  courses. 


Conclusion 


There  is  a  decision-making  process  in  which  all  instructors  are  in- 
volved.    This  process  can  be  defined  in  a  variety  of  ways.     In  its  sim- 
plest form  it  involves  (1)  a  need,  goal  or  problem  to  be  solved;   (2)  the 
identification  of  available  options;  and  (3)  the"^!i^^lementation  of  the 
prescribed  apt  ion  or  the  choice  of  an  alternative •    To  m^ke  this  three- 
st^p  decision-making  model  more  complete  and  operative  it  Is  necessary 
to  .recognise  other  compounding  features  which  have  :a  major  influence; 
i.e.,, the  importance  of  communications,  the  "psychology  of  the  individual, 
valjue  systems,  bureaucratic  limitations  and  the  cultural  setting.  In 
view  of  the  system  in  which  we  work  it  is  also  important  to  recognize 
the  value  ,of  the  group  process  in^  decisioa-making.     Once  an  instructor 
understands  the  decision-making  process  'it  is  conceivable  he  will  be  capa 
t^l6  of  snaking  tl^  process^^^^Ixl  better  decisions* 

The  dccison-makinj;  *model  complements  the  systei^^^appro^c|iJo  iri&t rtfC' 
'  tional>  design.     In  a  scinse,  the  systems  approach  to  instruction  is  a 
or  facilitator  for  controlled  decisions  which  are  channeled  toward  ^e 
accomplishment  of  prescribed  goals.     In  its  simplest  form, an  instructional 
\  system  has  as  a  starting  place  th^,  identification  of  objectives  which  are 

ultimately  stated  in  tepns  of  measurable  competencies;  the  establishment 
of  criteria  for  measuring  a  'learner's  e;ntering  knowledge and  finally 
his  achievement  or -mastery  of  materials  as  measured  against  the  stated 
objectives;  the  analysis  of  the  learning* activities  or  tasks;  sequencing 
appropriate  learning  activities;  and  finally,  assigning  learning  activi- 
ties and  ii^plemenling  the  system  with,  an  activated  evaluation  and  feed- 
back loop  which  enables  the  manag^^r  oi   the  system  to  up-date  gr  improve 
the  system  ^  any  point  or  any*  time.  •  ' 

Decision-making  wi]:hi4v-t4ieV  f ramcAvork  of  the^syst.ems  approach  fosters 
the  indivictuViJl izetian  of  instruction.    -All  of  the  learner's  activites  do 
not  nel^d  to  be  sel  f'- pacing  Jand  individual ize^J*,     ^here  should  be  a  sharing 
d^Pgroup  learning  activities  and*  individually  prescribed  learning  tasks. 
In  order  to  make  decisions  which  will  enhance  the  "learni^tig  climate  for 
.  a  student,   th)>-^.-n s- 1; tiuc t (?r  must  have  a  re^ourc^  bank  fi^m  which  he  can 
prescribe  pke  most  apVjropr iate  learning  tasks  to  an Jjad^vidual  learner. 
A  wide  variety  ol   t  eactler  T-made  and  comm^^rcially  prepared  materials  will 
be  needed  in  order  to  proceed  with  individually  prescril)ed  instrucl:ion« 
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Teacher  competencies  and  behaviors  will  need  to  be  altered  from  that 
typically  exhibited  wheire  lecture,   assigned  readings,  review  and  test- 
ing were  employed.     In  the  finAl  analysis  the  most  important  ingredient 
in  the  de^eis ion-making  process,   the  most  important  and  over-riding  ele- 
ment of ,  an  instructional  system,  and  the  single  most  cruciat*^i^esource 
for  individualization  of  instruction--is  the  teacher. 

•  \- 
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AN  ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM 


George  W.  DeBow 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Pierre,  South  Dakota 


Introduction 
♦    ,  —  ■ 

This  paper  allows  one  member  of  the  education  team' to  communicate 
with  maily  others  presently  working  in  the  correctional  setting  as  edu- 
cation specialists.     It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  the  ideas  which  are  pre- 
sented in  this  document  make  an  honest  endeavor  to  convey  in  a  most  pos- 
itive and  functional  manner  the  vital  importance  of  attitudinal  change 
which  is  now  before  us;  this^^^hereqt  change  process  can  only  allow  the 
present  basic  education  curriculrum  for  adults  to  increase  the  outreach 
'to  those  who  are  staying  loud  ^nd  clear,  "Help  m^ " 

•  Th^  adult  basic  education\urriculum  'in'  th^  correctional  setting  has 

^   ipe,rhaps  ,more  dpportunity  to  be  creative  and  superbly  functional  than  any 
model  presently  known.  ^.  The  studeats  in  such*  a  s6;tting  are  most  Gfertainly 
definitive  and  real,  in  terms  of  th6ir  needs,   thus  the  challenge/of  j:he 
total  rehabi'litation  process  will,   iil  a  most  cortiprehensive  manner,  in- 
clude the  basic  educatfional  component  ^    The  adult  basic  education  pro- 

*gram,  as  it  is  known  now,  ri)ust'  function  well  and  in-depth   for  an  individ- 
ual* to  egress  into 'society  totally  committed, to  a  new  life,  arid,   in  es- 

»-sence,  be  the  manager  of  his  own- ways. 

' "  >      •  ♦ 

'  Each,  person^  has  hangups  in  terminology  ^and  most  certainly  adult 
Kasic  education  (ABE)"ranks  high  in  the  polfs.'    In  the  remainder  of^.this 
document , -the  apronym  PEO'  replaces  ABE  for  purposes  of  effect  ,^nd  commu- 

•nication.    -PED  means  "Persona,!  Educational  Development,"  and  tlius  in 
concept  is  much  b;voader  in.iQtent  and-  scope.     The  idea  transforms  one 
imagoi'y  .of y^he  n^trower  ABE  syntax  to'  include  all  ramifications  of  P.L. 
^1-230,,  Adult  Education  Section,  a-nd  expanses  beyond.     PED.is  a  function.^ 

'of  cduc^tiont  individual ly' de^ igned  for  human  interaction'  through  the 

learning  process,  yet  pleasantly  invjDlvefl  with  group  dynamits  and  self- 
^  interdisciplines . 

No 'apologies  ^ire  made  for  this  document  being  or«iginal,   for  the  mere 
'Enjoyment  in  sharing  a  few  ideas,  observations  and  suggestioas  "is  para- 
mount to  the  learning  process.     So  much  fine  research  and  documentation 
"has  been  accomplished  during  the  length  of  time  the  A^E  Correctional  Pro- 
ject  (Ryan,   1970)  has  b<?en  funotioning  th^t  further  research  would  Only 
be  ;an  af  t^erlhought  in*  this  position  paper. 


tjiseove^ry  of  a  Base  Line  Cor  PED 

Within  each  correctional  institution  one  can  find  the  first  funda* 
mental'  criterion  lor  PED,  namely,   Che  massive  human  resource.  These- 
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people  come  from  such  varied  backgrounds,  with  personal  problems  reflec- 
ted in  their  presence  in  the  institution,   that  there,  is  no  question  the 
need  for  PED  is^ ostensible.    The  fundamental  question/  then,  would  be 
based  upon  the  order  of  practical  applicants  to  be  found  in  a  delivery 
system  for  human  need  such  as  an  educational  curriculum.  '  ^ 

The  following  developmental  steps  are  n6.cessary  for  full  discovery 
of  tlie  base  line:  -         '  ,  • 

I  *  t 

(1)  One  must  develop  a  critical  analysis  of  institutional  per-, 
sonnel  through  peilsonnel  records,  internal  educational  testing  service,^ 
a  descriptive  "summarization  of  inmate  educational  levels,  personal  skill 
levels,  ethnic  background  and  fundamental  sociolqgical  data.     It  i3  pos- 
sible to  assemble  this  kind  of  d^ta  on  an  empirical  -basis  as  well  as 
other  methods  such  as  testing.    Empirical  data  is  very  valuable  and  most 
certainly  highly  expressive  of  an  institution's  need    for  educational 
change;  whereas  hard  statistical  data  is  also  desireable  for  reinforce- 
ment or  curricular  needs.     Both  forms  of  information  provide  the  very 
fundamental  basis  on  which  the  PED  needs *jnay  be  clearly  assessed  during 
the  developmental  or  re-analyzing  phase  of  base  line  development. 

LMder  no  circumstances  should  sociological  data  expressed  in  empi-t 
rical  form  be  shelved  after  first  usage  or  discovery;  it  should  be  a 
constant  steady  companion  in  the  ongoing  process  as  this  data  becomes  a 
primary  sensor^ reflect ing  need  for  change  within  the  correctional  setting. 

(2)  Extreme  importanceSpust  be  placed  upon  the*  discovery  process 
of  competent  professional  employees  and  inmate  staff  to  function  with 
good  program  development.     Inherent  with  this  concept  is  constant  on- 
going staff  development  preparatory  to  assuming  a  responsible  position 
in  the  educational  scene.    This  factor  alone  will  make  or  break  the 
process  of  PED  development  as  each  member  of  the  institutional  staff 
must  "be  in  rhythm  with -the  total  process.     The  staff  may,,   in  part,  plan 
how 'a  competent  curriculum  c an 'be  structured,  so  consequently,  in-service 
development  receives  high  priority  in  the  total  curriculum  competency, 

(3)  Awareness  at  the  highest  level  of  correctional  administration 
in  an  institution  is  critical  for  the  development  of  a  PED  curriculum. 
Cpmmunication  is  best  when  it  starts  from  the  top  and  "feedback'*  is  wel- 
can\ed  from  all  staff  levels.     One  has  to  constantly  remember  that  the 
sharing  of  ideas  is  where  it  all  begins  and  if  this  door  is  open  there 
is  no  end  to  the  possibilities  for  curriculum  for  personal  development. 
The  measure  of  success  in  any  educational  development  program  is  the  de- 
gree of  unity  or  teamwork  which  each  person,  including  students,  feels 
during  the  total  process. 

(4)  The  formation  and'  functional  use  of  an  inter-disciplinary  coun- 
cil for  educational  development    within  a  correctional  setting  is  very 
desirable  and  can  be  used  as      constructive  tool  to  gain  personal  input 
to  the  curricular  process  from  all   levels.     One  must  gain  input  from  in- 
mates and  staff  to  be  realistically  a  part  of  the  change  process.  A 
fundamental  concept  of  the  ••rap  session"  type  of  confrontation  briijgs. 
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rtirough  council  development,  the  personal  and  obvious  needs  of  those  to 
be  involved,  whVch  in  theory  is  the  entire  population  of  correctional  in-, 
stitutions.     Needs  do  surface  and  little  tiffie  is  l0St  in  discovering  the 
vital^i^ED  base  when,  open  communication  can  be  effectively  use^  in  a  group 
of  this  nature.     The  inter-disciplinary  council  would  eontai:n  administra- 
tive staff,  educati>pnal  staff^  supervisory  personnel  and/t  cross  section 
of  inmates.  'This  last  group  is  vital  in  discovering  >^ie  human  resource 
need . 

;  ^/ 

(5)     The  best  PED  curriculum  development  only  aomes  about  when  there 
is  a  total  awareness  of  available  resources-,  including  state  and  national 
level  foundations  and  corporate  enterprises.     It  is/ recommended  that  one 
staff  member  in  the  institution  have  the  •assignment/  of  educational  re- 
search and  development.     One  would  be  amazed  at  tha  opportunities  that 
pass  by  which  could  be  utilized  in  PED.     The  comrauifications  with  state 
and  national  personnel  is  essential  if  any  prograTn|in  curricular  develop- 
ment is  to  come  forth.     Constant  and  good  public  relations  in  the  corr^- 
tional  setting  is  a  Jcey  to  resource  development  in  cooperation  with  out- 
side sources. 

r 

Fundamental  and  in  concert  with  the  above  criteria  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  primary  concept  that  man  is  the  critical  mass-Vthe  problem 
and  the  solution  —  and  with  this  concept  in  mind  one  then  mu\jt  uncover, 
the  element  and  level  of  risk  to  v&hich  educational  rehabilitation  in  the 
correctional  setting  can  bej^ade.     Are  you,  as  a  team  member,  filling 
to  commit  sensible  /et'  crit ical ,^ practical ^^et  prophetic,  basic  yet  phil- 
osophjucal  reasoning  in  a  personal,  individualized  atmosphe^re  so  that  each 
human  receptor  ultimately  beoojies  the  benefactor  of  the  PED  process  and 
learning?  '  -  ^  ' 

The  Curriculum 

After  the  basu   line  for  an^^^^dtJca^tional  process  is  discovered  the 
Lurric^uium  then  becomes  the  fundamental  key  ^by  which  one's  confidence  in 
the  edu^cational  system  grows;  this  is  true  for  both  the  teacher  and  the 
Student.     To  further  delineate,  a  competent  * PED-type  curriculum  is  based 
on  pors6nal  growth  and  involvement;  it  must  motivate,   fo  the  highest 
level,   the^best  of  eveir^one's  capacity.     One  can  readily  sense,  there- 
fore,  the  Intention  of  PED  curriculum;   it  is  a  personal  thing  which  not 
only  entails  the  three  R's  but  an  integrate  degree  of  practical  and  the- 
oretical application iby  student  and  staff  alike. 

The  essciKial  core  to  a  functional  PED  curriculum  is  the  fundamental 
diagnosis  of  indiv.idual  need.     Experience  should  have  taught  us  by  now 
th*.it  far  too  many  progr.ims  of  a  ba^hC^ educational  concept  have  not  reached 
irh^u>r  expectations  because  of 't5iiperimposed  and  preformed  diagnoses  of  in- 
dividual needs  which  happun  to  be  minus  the   feedback  from  the  potential 
student  audience.     Many  conceptual  curricula      or  special  programs  dis- 
regard personal  diajgnosis  and  rely  entirely  on*  superficial  osmotic  need- 
thought -dream  process.     This  method  only  has  proven  to  have  a  shotgun 
effect.     Perhaps  more  congruent  is  the  philospphy  that  those  programs 
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designed  in  an  ivory  tower  are  not  so  structured  as  to  completely  involve 
the  many  miles  of  frustration  and  apathy  which  the  learner  has  walked. 
So . fundament al  is  the  concept  of  diagnosis  of  individual  needs  as  the 
central  curricular  core  of  PED  that  realistically  the  progr|am  of  learA-  • 
ing  cannot  function  without  it. 

How  does  one  diagnose  individual  need  other  than  developing  a  con- 
sistent pre-educational  counseling  system  in  which  congruent  diagnostic 
procedures  have  their  origin  coniistent  with  the  individual  correctional 
system's  internal  philosophy?^ This  question,  however,  does  not  withstand 
the  idea  or  the  fact,  that  Eternal  forces  of  change  are  constantly  with 
the  process  and  one  must  consider  nothing  is  so  constant  as  change. 

There  are  then  five  fundamental  tracks  of  opportunity  available  in 
the  PED  process  and  each  or  apy  combination  of  these  may  form  the  ideal 
individually  programmed  curriculum  for  the  student.    The  tracks  of  learn- 
ing opportunity  ^re :     (1)  communication  skills,   (2)  social  attitudes  de- 
velopment,  (3) ' computational  skills,   (4)  natural- and  physical  sciences, 
and,  (5)  vocational  orientation  an^d^^skiJJ^^^^ 

The  Communication  Track 

Commensurate  with  any  ^earning  level-,  is  one's  ability  to  coftimunicate 
in^singular  or  multiple  models  of  understanding  and  effectiveness.  One 
cannot  competitively  function  without  the  basics  of  human  communications; 
that  is,  basic  reading,  writing  and  speaking  and  on  to  the  more  advanced 
state^of  the  art  which  includes  interpretation,  dissemination  and  creative 
analysis.    Grade  level  interpretation  is  irrelevant  to  communicative  skill 
and  really,  only  provides  nice  little  boxes  from  which  one  ntust  struggle. 
On  the  posi tive^side,  personal  skill  level  determination  is  VSr^  relevant 
to  communications  and  becomes  as  functional  to  the^J^fnirig  process  as  ' 
accuracy  will  allow.    The  factor  of  time  is  el^iuHcirated  and  the  student 
is,  allowed  to  p;^rp^iTn<waa.f_^nH  ra^  ^^il^^-■.*^1^r-|7prQr^ 1   interest  areas  concerned 
with  fundamental  communicat ioQS  regardless  of  abil-ity  iBvel  .  Motivation- 
al effect  is  gained  in  the  personal  interest  and  self -pacing  effect. 


The  Social  Attitudes  Track 

This  area  of  PED  curriculum  simply  involves  all  of  the  fundamental 
social  sciences,  plus--and  hear  this  loudly--applic/tion  oi  the  social 
science  theory  to  practical  personal  living.     This  concept  gives  the  stu-^ 
dent  an  opportunity  to  explore  and  apply  social  ideas  to^liis  own  inter- 
related probjems.     For  example,  is  it  a  relevant. tbiTng  to  know  precisely 
and  exactly  fundamental  dates  in  historical  analysis,  or  is  it  more  real 
and  of  vital  importance  what  an  era  of  history  did  for  humanity  and  how 
this  era  might  communicate  with  present  social  applications?    In  other 
words,  what  is  there  to  learn  from  the  past  other  than  dates?     It  is, 
therefore,  very  crucial   that  the  social  attitudes  track  hel^ps  a  person 
to  place  himself,  in  relation  to  his  social  relationships,^  to^the  inter- 
nal and  ^external  function  of  the  system  in  whi-ch  he  lives. 


1 


^The  Computational  Track  ^ 

Categorically  this  area  of  concern  is  very  fundamental  as  a  force- 
ful tool  of  ei^pression,  and  relies  heavily  upon  personal  mental  develop* 
ment  through  the  manipulation  of  fundamental  b^sic  functions  of  the  low- 
est mathematical  order.     Computations  learning  should  be  applied  in  a 
very  practical  and  applicable  manner  so  that  the  innumeilable  levels  of 
math  skill ,  ^whether  involved  with  the  four  basic  functions  or  in  the 
most  adva^nced  quantum,  ^-are  commensurate  with  personal  ap|)licable  skills 
of  the  student.     Most  fundamental  to*  life  now  and  in  the  future  is  a  con- 
fident human  being  who  is  able  to^ under stand  and  cope  with  the  reasonable 
place  of  mathematics  in  hi-s  It^e.     One,   for  example,  could  take  a  student 
from  any  level  of  competency,  build  fundamental  math  skills  matched  to 
\desire  and  ability,  then  tactfiTlly  and  socially  lead  hirri  toward  solving 
jome  of  his  cohmiunicat  ion  problems  through  mathemat  ical /expres sion .  As 

le  earns  an  income  arid  manages  personal  funds,  what  deductions  are  tak- 
eJa  from  the  income,  on  what  percentage  basis,  why  is  tti^is  done,  and  con- 
sequently what  possible  benefits  are  thete  in  the  future? 


M^tural  and  Physical  Sciences 


Conditions  existing  in  our  known  world  today^and  the  vast  explora- 
tion of  the  universe  lead  a  most  hospitabiia  base  of  operations  to  chal- 
lenge untapped  quantities  of  ,a  student^  s  curiosity .     The  applicable  stand- 
ards of  e}factness  found  in  the  sciences  are  without  a  doubt  the  necessary 
means  fo^  personal  challenge.     As  PED  woii/ld  function,  the  sciences  become 
the  channel  of  critical  development  through  knowledge  exploration  and  the 
.refinement  of  precision  in  varying  degreHs'.     Again  and  paramount  to  this 
track  is  onu's  opportunity  to  redirect  aljperson's  outlook,   attitude,  and 
creativity.     Science  is  based  upon  challenge  and  enables  society  to  work 
at  common  problems  with  common  goals.     Who  can  say  where  the  answers  to 
-man'^  earthy  problems  might  be?  * 

/ 

/       -  ' 

Vocational  Counseling  and  Skill  Development 

Fundamental  to  a  rational  and  skillful  fED' program  of  learning  ex- 
perience is  not  only  the  competency  of  marital  application  and  develop- 
ment, but  the  assembling  of  an  integrated  applicable  vocational  base  with 
broad  diversity  which  allows  individual  students  a  choice/of  applying 
knowledgeable  skills  and  further  developing  same.     A  program  of  this 
type  must  have  a  place  in  reality  and  help  the  learner  to  apply  theory 
through  function.     Personal  observation  has  shown  that  high  levels  of 
inteflectual  skill  are  not  fundamentally  relevant  "to  the  needs  of  an  in- 
dividual and  may,   in  mosL   instances,  retard  and  inhibit  the  social  skills^ 
inheritable  to  all.     However,   practical  application  of  vocationally-ori- 
ented skills  to  the,  intellective  person  enables  him  to  communicate  much 
more  favorable  with  .social  problems  he  faces  day"  to  day.    Most  favorable 
reaction  has  been  observed  where  vocational  programs  in  a  PED  setting 
broaden  the  hop'es.-f or  "functional  and'  pract ical  rehabilitation. 
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As  a  forthright  example^  man  developed  the  computer  system;  there- 
fore,  the  computer  should^  not\  be  capable  of  control  other  than  the  level 
of  systems  which  man  allows  himself  to  be  dominated.     Careful  fundamental 
integration  of  the  vocational  crack  is  not  only  wholesome,  but  is  ctipi- 
cal  to  the  entire  process.     FuAther  analysis  de-picting  the  vocational' 
aspect  of  education  is  necessary  and  cdnimensurate  with  fundamental  des- 
crip^tions  of  human  need*     Many  persons  ^re  residents  of  correctional  set- 
tings because  of  such  unknowns  t\  them  as:     "How  does  a  car  function?" 
"Am  I  being  cheated  on  repair  bil'^s?"    ^Vhen  did  I  get  a  good  Seal  on 
my  car  trade?"    **Why  and  how  do  I  obtain  title  and  ownership?"    *Vas  I 
rooked  on  financing  my  car?"    "I^at  repairs  can  I  make  for  myself?" 
These  questions,  when  applied  to  practical  theory,   show  the  relation- 
ship of  the  vocational  track  to  any  level  of  intellectuality  in  a  PED- 
type  curriculum. 

The  curriculum  of  a  PED  nature  is  not  a  flow-through  system,  but  a 
flow-in  system  for  the  participant.     He  has  every  available  opportunity-^ 
within  the  means  of  the  institution  to  explore  and  relate  his  personal 
educational  position  to  reality.    Therefore,  one  should  be  vitally  con- 
cerned about  the  core  of  this  system  so  that;  the  mechanism  does  not  _over- 
come  the  basi^c  reality  of  human  endeavor.     Do  not  think  in  terms  of  what 
"courses  are 
helped;  find 
ly;  and  const 

I 


experiences  ^n  tpe  five  track  areas. 

Technique  of  Management  in  Personal  Ediicational  Development 

Perhaps  the  most  inconsistenj:  area  of  curriculum  development  in  cor- 
rectional institutions  is  the  internal  management  of  the  educational  re- 
habilitation theme.    There  are  essentially  thre^concise  steps  to  the 
funcoional  management  of  a  PED  nature  and  as  these  questions  are  answered 
—each  [step  i^  exposed.        ^  / 

'  •  ^  !  ^  ♦  ^ 

(1)  Where  is  the  progx%n^ Wow?  ^  ""^'^^--^ 

(2)  What  should  the  program  accomplish? 


available,"  but  on  the  contrary,   seek  the  individual  to  be 
and  design  a  meaningful  educational  plan  for  him  cooperative- 
antLy  emphasize  the  reality  of  attitudinal  change  with  new 
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(3)    What  action  steps  need  toi-h^  taken  toward  fulftiling  total 
-ae^rapuLLshment  ?  ' 


^        Answering  these  fundamental  questions  at  any  point  in  time  is  ir- 
relevant unless  the  base  line  is  clearly,  defined  and  there  is  total  per- 
sonal committment  to  the  developmental  cjurriculum  process.     The  entire 
staff  must  set  forth  clearly  defined  objectives  which  are  well  researched 
and  be  ready  to  assume  a  risk-level  commensurate  to  fulfilling  visible 
and  projected  action  steps.     Only  the  total  organization  can  effect  change 
in  the  learning  process  through  positive  commitment  by  a  team  effort,.  The 
development  of  the  team  concept  in  curriculum  building  is  most  relevant 
to  all  that  has  been  said  in  this  document.    The  PED  curriculum  cannot 
exist  "Fht^ugh  inconsistent  management  or  be  there  ^ust  because  people- 
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exist;  it  must  be  there  because  the  effort  toward  effective  and  planned 
change  in  the  total  rehabilitation  process  is  real!  ' 

It  IS  recommended  that  if  one  is  to  begin  a  new  program  in  the  cor- 
rectional setting,  or  reassess  or  redesign  the  present  PED  type  curricu- 
lum,  a  competent  management  seminar  become  a  part  of  th-e  happening.  This 
in-service  eff^<f^^as  total  institutional  involvement;  and  commits  each 
staff  member  zo  find  his  position  on  the  "team."    No  teara--no  score! 

Of  "gut"  level  prominence  and  paramount  to  the  entire  PED  process, 
is  haying  aboard  the  team,  personnel  who  are  totally  committed  and  de- 
dicated to -the  process  of  rehabilitation  through  education.  Curriculum 
development  is  as ^effective  as  the  human  resource  that  mans  the  helm. 


Cone lusion 

^    ,     Effective,  dynamic,  rehabilitat*ive  PED' curricula  can  exist  and  func- 
tion well,  both  in  the  "here  and  now"  'and  the  inevitable   future,  provided 
-the  effective  d^mainj   or  core  function,  Vemains  with  the  analysis  of  hu- 
man dignity  and  need.     Without  *a  doubt  PED  is  thq  human  equation  person- 
alized with  boundless  resources.     The  learner  in-a  Correctional  setting 
is  fundamentally  therg  because  he  was  incapable,   in  some*  manner,  of  com- 
municating with  society  and  its  regulations  governing  his  life.  There- 
fore, 'greatest  'consideration  must  be  given  to  a  total  cbmmittme'nt  in  ciXr- 
riculum  deve lopment  in  correct ional  settings  so  the  individual  in  the 
learning  process  can*    if  at  a  1 1  ^possible ,   reSnarn  to  society  and  under- 
stand 4iow  he  functions  with  life  and 'how  life   functions  with  him.  Ail- 
that  one  may  hope  to  do  witj>  PED  is  to  redirect  th%  trust  level  of  .the 
rt^  la t^-onship  of  .the  human  fct<^ing  to  society  and  the  society  to  the  'human 
being.    The  work  which  is  vahead  of  ^he  curriculum  renewal  process  is, 
without  question,   t*he  mos t\pr onounced  educational  challenge  of  out  time4 

- .  /    .  ■  ..  ■ 
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Al^  ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION  CUiSlICULITM 


Leonard  R.  Hill  *       '  * 
State  Department  of  Education 
Lincoln,  Nebraska  - 


In  order  to  properly  treat  the'  subject  of  this  paper,  it  i's  neces- 
sary .that  a  definition  for  curriculum  be  given.     If  one  were  to  ask  this 
question  of  a  number  of  people,  he  would  no  doubt  get  as  many  different 
answers  as  there  were  persons  asked,   for  everyone  has  a  different  idea 
on  the  subject.    Too  frequently,  one  would  get  an  answer  that  curriculum 
is  the  coVirse  of  study  being  fo-llowed,  whether  it  ,be  an  elementary,  sec- 
ondary,  OT  -adult  education  program. 


In  this  paper,   I  would  lllce  to  take  a  much  broader  view  of  curricu- 
lum.   This  Mefinitioa  will  include  "the  planning,  the  objectives,   the  im- 
plementation, and  the  evalu^ioti  of  the  course  of  study.     Immediately  one 
can  see'  that\the  concern  is  with  a  host  of  processes  that  have  to  do  not 
only  with  teaching- learning  strategics,'  but  also  with  the  institutional 
settings  that  make  it  operational,  and  with  an  evaluation  of  the  butcome. 


 _  Nature  of  the  Curriculum 

-   

In  too  many  educational  institutions  and  programs,  th\  curriculum 
is  esjtablished  by  the  textbooks  chosen.     This  type  of  curriculum  tej;ids 
to  stereotype  the  students  as  being  all  on  the  same  level  with  the  same 
background  experience,  moving  at  the  samfe  pace,,  interested  in  the  same 
thi-rtg^, —  We  all  know  from  experience  that  this  is  not  being  realistic. 
It^^  mandatory  tjjat  the  curYlculu(5  be  selected  and  pro'gtamraed  to  fit 
the  studeut^a.nd  not  tha^  the  student"  be,  fit  ted  into  the  curriculum.  If 
the  student  is^  t-ci  benefit  from  tpe  curriculum,  it  must  be  planned  to 
bring  about  change  IrTltirs^befe 

'■     '        •  -"N  -  — -  ^  — ^ 

In  any  adult  basic  eapcation  progxam,  ^ctrrriculura  is  the  pi 
avenue  through  which  change  in^ behavior  oT^Slrud en ts  can  be  affected. 
These  changes  include  several  items:   increased  knowledge  and  understand- 
ings, new  attitudes  and  values,  and  the  acquisition  of  skill.     AXl  of 
these  changes  ^re  needed  if  the  undereducated  adult  in  the  correctional 
institution  is  to  f unct ion^'-effer'tive ly^ in^^today  ' s^soj^^ 

Thete^re , -"t^he  educator  in  the  correctional  institution  .is  faced 
with^th^^  task  of  developing  a  curriculum- that  will  be  .condticive  to  the 
desired  changes  in  the  behavior  patterns  of  the  students.    To  be  most  ef- 
fective the  curriculum  development  process  ;nust  be"  sound  ajnd  logical  in 
order  to  best  use  existing  resources  to  meet  the  student's  educational 
nee  d  s . 


To  be  certain  that  the  curriculum  of  the  institution  meets  these 
educational  needs,   clearly  defined  objectives  arcy  a  necessity.     An  edu- 
cational objective  is  an  aim  or  intent^'H.Q^f feet  a  proposed  change  in 


a  learner  within  a  specific  content  area.    .The  changes,  may  involve  in- 
creased knowledge,  understanding,  attitudes  and  the  acquisi-tion  of  in- 
tellectual or  action-oriented  skills.    The  objective  should  describe 
what  the  student  is  to  be  like  when  he  has  successfully  completed  a 
learning  experience.     By  this  is  meant  the  pattern  of  behavior,  or  per- 
formance the  student  should  be  able  to  demonstrate  within,  a  specific 
content  area.     Objectives  insure  the  sound  basis  needed  for  selecting 
contertt,  appropriate  materials,   and  teaching  methods.    Without  clearly 
defined, object ives ,  it  is  impossible  to  accurately  determine  the  direc- 
tion a  course  or  program  is  moving,   if  at  ail.     Also,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  whether  or  not  a  student  is  moving  toward  his  goal,     "^hus , 
^he  >first  step  in  a  good  curriculum  i^s  clearly  defined  objectives  • 

In  the  correctional  setting,  objectives  become  even  more  imporAant 
as  the  students  must  change  two  sets  of  behaviors  in  order  to  become\  an 
ordinary  A-nember  of  society.     He  must  acqiTlre  skills  the  lack  of  whic 
prevunt  him  from  reaping  the  rewards  of  our  society,  and  he  must  become 
independent  of  the  kinds  of  environmental  events  which  have  maintaine 
his  antisocial  ^behavior.    Thus,  \an  adult,  basic  education  curriculum  ob^ 
jective  must  strive,  not  only  toward  providing  a  functional  literacy,  \ 
but  also^toward  assisting  in  the Vte-socialization  of  the  offender.  Add\ 
ing  the  djbjectives  together,   the  goal  of  the  adult  basic  education  curriV 
culum  thus  becomes  a  foundation  up^n  which  the  student  can  base  future 
operations  as  a  mentally  efficient^  economically  self-sufficient,  and 
socially  pxQxiuctive  individual.  \ 

For  an  educational  objective  to  include  the  above  suggestions,  it 
must  identify  (1)   the  learner,  X^)  the  behavior  change  de^ired^,   and  (3) 
the,  content  area  in  which  the  behavior  change  iSL.^to  take  place.     A  use- 
ful approach  to  identification  is  given  by  Bloom,  Krathwahl  and  their 
associates*  (1^964;.    Their  schema  classify  behavior  changes  aud  objectives 
into  thre^^domains :     first,'   the  cognitive  domain  which  includes  ^the  re- 
cognition or  recall  of  knowledge  and  the  development  of  intellectual 
abilities  antT^skills;  second,  the  affective  domain  incl^udiag  the  emotion, 
interests,  attitudes  and  values  j -third,*  the  psychomol;or  domain  dealing 
with  the  mainpolative  or  dexterity  skills. 

How  would  this  approach  to  curriculum  differ  from  traditional  ap- 
proaches employed  by  cidult  basic  education  directors?  'The  major  dif- 
ference is  that  the  'emphasis  is  placed  on  thq  learner  and  the  desited 
changes  in  his  behavior  rather  than  on  materials  and  vhat  the  instructor 
intends  to  do.     A  casual  evaluation  of  teaching  plans  developed  by  adult 
basic  education  instructors  jreveals  that  instructors  t^nd.to  state  ob- 
jectives in  terms  of  what  they  plan  to  ^do  (Nebraska  St  ate  ^  Department , 
»"1971).     For  example,  an  adult  basic  education,  instructor '  s  teaclalB^ 
plans^st^ate  that  he  is  going  to  teach  '*long  division."    This  concept 
dlcates  wh"St  the  -  ins  tructor  hopes  to^  teach.  ^  It  does  not  indicate  the 
specific  behavior  changes  that  must  tak^  place  in  the  learner  in  the 
content -area  if  he  is  t'q  become  skillful  in  long  division.     A  thorough 
analysis  would  need  to' be  made  of  the  learner's  prior  experience  and 
knowledge  oL  the  content  area.     Is  Jie  skiJ-lful  in  addition,  subtraction, 
and  multiplication?    Subsequent  reviews  might  be  in  order  by  examination 
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a6  the  student  may  already  have  the  ex-pertise  deemed  necessary  to  be/ 
skillful  in  long  division.  -  ' 

The^real  purpose  of  the  curriculum  is  not  to  have  the  instructor 
perform  certain  activities,  but  to  bring  about  significant  changes  in' 
the^ student 's  behavior.     Based  on  this,   any  statement  of  curriculum  ob- 
jectives should  -concern  intended  changes  in  the  learner. 


^  Implementation  of  the  Curriculum 


\ 


In  the  implementation  of  an  objective-based  curriculum,  regardless 
of  yhat  subject  matter  is  included  in  the  curriculum,  it  should  be  so 
used  as  to  be  on  a  performance  basis  <for  each  student.  It  .is  of  utmost 
importance  to  facilitate  a  student ' abi lity  and  not  his  time.  All  too 
frequently  a  student  *s  advancement  isNi^easured  by  the  amount  of  time  he 
spends  in  the  classroom  rather  than  by  his  performance  of  skills  devel- 
oped. This  is  the  reason  why  it  is  necessary  that  curriculum  objectives 
include  the  learner  and  not  j.ust  the  content  area. 

In  today ^s  rapidly  advancing  world,  the  term,  basic  education,  must 
be  interpreted  to  mean  a  high  school^^ducation.*    Sociologically,  when 
considering  basic  education,   the  socialization  of  the  individual  must  be 
considered  as  being  a  part  of  that  basic  education,  for  the  major  parX 
of  the  socialization  of  the  individual  takes  ijlace  in  the  home/school  mi- 
leu.     In  the  case  of  corrections,  the  goal  should  be  to  bring  about  be- 
havioral changes  in  the  offender  so  that  the  offender  will  be  capable  of 
interacting  with  and  reacting  to  society  in  a  manner  not  lik%Iy  to  be 
perceived  as  deviant.    Thus,   the  goal  of  the  correctional  institution  — 
is  the  ultimate  resocialization  of  the  offender.  y 

With  this  in  mind,  when  one  implements  the  adult  basic  education 
program  in  a  corrections  institution,  one  must  strive  to  use  it  in  the 
re-socialization  of  the  offender.     If  adult  basic  educatriorr-is-^to^^^accom- 
plish  th^is  goal,  it  must  include  the  following  basic  areas: 

1.  Academic  educaliiron.     ^^his  area  must  provide  functional  literacy 
and  mental  efficiency. _  This  cannot  be  done  along  the  old  pedagogical 
linee,  but  must  embrace  different  techniques.    Based  on  objectives,  it 
must  start  at  the  level  at  which  the  offender  is  capable  of  functioning,    ^"  • 
and  mo^e  toward  optimum  skill  levels  determined  by  the  student *s  poten- 
tial, .fc^:^ 

2.  Career  education.     From  the-first  hour ;  in  .  class  ,  the^tudeni: 
should  btegin  the  process  of  building  toward  a  career.     This  is  not  syno- 
nymous with  vocational  training,  ^although  vocational  training  c^nsti tuteV 
a  large  portioq  of  it.     Career  education  goals  s/iould  be  to  make  the  stu- 
dent aware  of  gpportifnities  in  careers.     Toward  this  end,  vocational  edu- 
cation should  be  as  relevant  to  that  chd±^e  as  possible.     This  implies 
that  the  career  education  be  as  current  as  possible,  with  a  continually 
updated  methodology  and  equipment,  and  not  bet  limited  to  manual  trades. 
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3.     Social  educations     This  areal  should  be  a  study  of  the  basic 
operation  of  society,  it s  .organizat ions  and  institutions.  iThis  must  be 
programmed  so  as  not   to  provide  the  student  with'^a  vocabuljary  of  what 
might  be  called  acceptable  answers  and  react  ions, » whi le  at  the  same 
time  leaving  the  student  unprepared  to  cope  with  siich  social-  situations, 
as  proper  interac tians,   leisure  time,  and  basic  social  knowledge. 

There  should  be  a  social  interplay  among  the  students  as  they  study 
in  . all  areas,  even  if  the  student  is  using  individualized  programmed  ^in- 
structional materials.    This  does  not  preclude  the  individualization  of 
the  curriculum. 

It  should  be  understood  that  any  adult  basic  education  curriculum  ' 
must  be:     (1)  sequential,  (2)  carefully  articulated  in  an  attempt  to 
teach  students  a  coherent  body  of  material,   (3)  designed  to  introduce 
students  to  new  concepts  ,^^and  (4)  aimed  at  .the  development:  of  particular 
.skills. 

In  the  implementation  of  an  ob j eclii^iA^e-based  adult  basic  education 
curriculum,  the  instructor  has  the  advantage  of  becoming  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  .the  student  as  a  potential  learner.     He  can  be  cognizant  of 
the  present  condition  of  the  learner  in  relation  to  the  expectations  and 
norms  6f  society.     Thi^  will  reveal  the  gap  that  exists  between  where 
the  learner  is  and  where  he  ought  to  be,   and  this  gap  becomes   the  edu- 
cational needs. 

>  , 
Another  advantage  of  an  oh j ect ive -based  curriculum  is  that  it  can 
help  alleviatp  tl^e  learner's  anxiety.     Itk  does  this  by  spelling  out  what 
is  expected  of  him  and  helps  him  measure  his  progress,   thus  meeting  his 
needs.    This  advancement  on  the 'part  of  the  offender  requires  some  de- 
gree of  relearning  as  wo  11  as  new  learning. 

A  specific  advantage  of  an  objective-based  cu-rriculum  is   that  it 
can  realistically  lay  out  what  is  expected  of  the  curriculum.    .An  adult 
basic  education  curriculum  that  attempts  too  much  will  accomplish  too 
litfle.     The  objectives  can  by  analyzed  to  ascertain  their  .at  tainabi litry 
and  importance,  v 

The  major  disadvantlige  to  an  obj ec  t  ive -based  curriculum  is  the  time 
involved   in  securing  and  writing  relevant  objectives.     It   is  a  very  time 
consuming  and  difficult  activity.     However,   the  results  produced  more 
tl^n  make  up  for  the   time  and  effort  spent  in  writing  the  objectives, 
especially  when  the  b(,:havior  changes  become  evident  and  progress  is  seep 
on  the  part  of  the  learner. 


Summary 

A  tinal  note  on  curriculum  in  the  correctional  institution  is  that 
It  must  bo  t rans f errable  to  the   life  Lo  which  the  student   will  return/ 
Tho  kinds  t^f  skills  whicli  transfer  [)o.st   fall   into  the  higher  cognitive 
4<'vt'ls  as  suggested  by  Ploom  (196A).     An  outline, of  his  taxonomy  of  ed- 
cal^tanal  objective  lists  the  heirdchical  areas: 
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Knowledge  -  Basically  memori^/Z(tioi\.     Information  is  giv^^n  back 

back  by  student  verbatim. 
Comprehension  -  Restating  information,   summarizing  or  explain- 
ing it. 

.Application*-  Applying  rules  or  principles  ta  new  situations 
(i.e.,  ones  not  previously  gone^over  ta  class) 
Analysis  -  Breaking  down  a  whole  into  designated  elements. 
Synthesis  -  Creating  or  producing  soijtiething  unique.  Self-ex- 

'  pression.  -        ,  , 

Evaluation  -  Judging  in  terms  of  internal   logic  or  consistency 
or  by-  outside  criteria.  \ 

.   '    '  1 

The  tragedy  is  that., the,  academic  skills  taught  by  typical  teachers  are 
, found  mainly  in  the  knowledge  realm.     However,   by  applying  the  higher/ 
taxonomic  areas  and  directly  teaching  life-approximation  skills, ^  a  cur- 
riculum with  high  carry-over  can  be  experienced  by  the  students. 


In  summary,  a  curriculum  containing  basic  academic  career  and  social 
correlated  components  can  equip  the  student  of  the  corrections  education- 
al unit  with  the  capability  to  behave  in  a  way  which  society  rewards.  Ma- 
ny specific  objectives  can  be  identified  and  performance  measured.  How- 
ever, students  must  learn  more  than  just  answers;   they  must  have  behavior- 
al changes.    This  then  is  the  basis  of  curriculum  and  it  should  prepare 
^6tudents  with  the  capability  o^  li,ving  "a  productive  life. 


)^li: 
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y  ^    AN  ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM 


C.  5,  Johnston      '  / 
Iowa  Department  of  Public  Instruction 

Des  Moines.  Iowa 

"*  ft 

In  dealing  with  the  development  of  the  adult  basic  education  cur- 
riculum in  correctional  settings,   it  must  be  recognised  that  there  are* 
many  facets  of  adult  basic  education,  all  centering  ^upon  the  individual  to 
be  helped  by  this  education.     This  paper  will  dwell  especially  on  the 
nature  of  the  curriculum  for  the  educationally  di/advantaged  in  correc-  . 
tional  institutions,  any  important  or  unique  features  in  this  spedific 
curriculum,  and  finally  how  this  curriculum  is  implemented  in  the.  .correc- 
tional institution.    This  paper  will  consider  the  advantages  and  'disad-< 
vantages  of  specific  curricula,  the  outcomes  from  such  us^  of  the  cbrri-  " 
culum,  the  relation  to  the  outcomes  of  such  items  as  unique  characteris- 
tics of  incarcerated  individuals,  empathy  of  the  instructors,  materials 
available  and  their  relevancy  to  students,   and  ,the  attitudes,  philosophy, 
or  policy  of  the  institution's  administration.     As  a  generalized  intro- 
duction to  the  above,   I  wish  to  make  some  comments  based  on  personal  ex- 
periences,  research,  and  information  gained  from  individuals  serving  in 
educational  capacities  in  correctional'**institutions,  which  I  presented 
in  a  paper  in  1971,  dealing  with  the  adult  basic  education  learner. 

It  is  necessary,   first, of  all,  to  understand  the  philosophy  of  the 
admitiistration  of  the  correctional  institution  toward  education.  E^oes 
the  warden,  or  chief  administrator  of  the  institut^Lon    want  adult  basic 
education  as  a  part  of  institutional  rehabilitation?     During  the  last.', 
few"  y^ars  there  has  been  a  trend  toward  change  in  the-- attitudes  of  the 
correctional  administrators  toward  education.     There  has  been  a  movement 
from  the  old  custodial,  security,  and  work  programs  to  a  program  of  re- 
habilitation    including  adult  basic  education  as  a  vital  patt  of  th^t 
program.     Most  administrators  now  are  recognizing  the  necessity  of  a  Se- 
quential plan,   ful lowing  l^asic  adult  education,  where  needed,  with  high 
school  completion  and  career  education,-     Jobs  now  require  more  mental 
capability,   fewer  physical  skills,  a  higher  educational  attainmeat  at  ^ 
,  t.he  entry  level,  and  a  greater  versatility  and  adaptability  on  the  part 
of  the  worker. 

Studies  by  several  state  departments  of  education  have  shown  an  in-  * 
crease  in  the  number  of  drop-outs  in  our  secondary  schools.     At  the  same 
time,  wardens  and  educational  officers  in  correctional  institutions  in- 
form us  that  the  ]>opulation  of  their  institutions  is  chafing  in  numbers 
and  average  age.     The  population  has  decreased    due  to  work  release  pro- 
grams, pre-sentence  release,   rehabilitation,  while  at  the  same  time,  the 
average  age  has  lowered,  d,ue  primarily,   according  to  these  officials,  to 
many  of  these  school  drop-outs  showing  up  in  the  institutions.     There  is 
little  doubt  that  much  of  today's  social  unrest  is  the  result  of  a  steady 
decrease  in  the  availability  of  jobs  for  the  unskilled^  and  a  simultaneous 
increase  in  the  number  of'  young  people  who  are  totally  unprepared  to  meet 
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the  demands  of  skilled  §mployn\pnt  in  our  technological  age.    These,  all 
tend  to  sharpen  the'  I'ine  between  idleness  and  employment,  dependence  and 
independence,  hopelessness  and  fulfillment.    The  responsibility  or  blame 
must  be  .'shared  *hy  all  of  society;  the  home,  school,  industry,  church, 
politj.cs,  to  name  a  fewi" 

^We  must  always  remember  that' We,  as  educators  in  the  cprrectiorial 
institution,  have  a  responsibility  to  cooperate  With  the  administration. 
Usually  the  admi-nistrator  *is  not  an 'educator  and -we  need  to  help  in  the 
establishment  of.  a  philosophy  that  will  put  educatio-n  in  its  proper  per- 
spective afe   an  important  part  .KDf  institutional  -rehabilitation.     To  be 
realistic,  I  am  aware  that  it  is  not  always  possible  for  us  to  *make  a 
contribution  to  the  development  of  the  philosophy  of  these  ins^iitutions • 
Howev.er,  through  .developing  and  conducting  an  effective  adult  educational 
program  in  the  i'nstitution,  we  may  help  bring  about  a  change  in  their 
phij.osophy.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  adult  basic  education  is  only  one 
small  facet  ir^  the  total  educational  program  of  the  institution. 

The  philosophy  of'aciult  education  is  that  education  can  bring  about 
change' in  individuals,  that  adults  can' learn,  and  there  is  a  public  re- 
sponsibility for  the  educati-on  of  adults  as  well  as  youth.     This  is  in 
keeping  with  the  philosophy  that  every  person  has  individual  worth.  The 
individual   should  be  responsible  for. his  own  growth,  of  course,  but  the 
teacher  has  the  opportunity  and  responsibility  to  help  him  gain  the  ne- 
cessary insights  to  see  what  changes  could  be  of  benefit  in  helping  him 
achieve  his  goals. 


Nature  of  the  Curriculum 

The^iatu/e  .of  the  curripulum,   re^gardless  of  the  institution  where 
it  is  being  employed,  must  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual,  therefore 
it  is  necessary  to  make  some  assumptions,  such  as      some  are  unable  to 
read,,  there  is  a  wide  range  in  abilities,  and  there  'is  also  a  great  dif;> 
ferenco  in  attitudes  and  motivation  toward  learning.  Implementation, 
new  ideas  are  critical  factors  in  education  today.    We  must  take  a^ong, 
hard  look  at  the  content  and  goals  of  basic  education  in  this  scientific, 
technological  age.     If  people  in  this  age  are  to  become  fully  function- 
ing members  of  society,  we  must  concentrate  on  consumer  economics,  house- 
hold sciences  and  civic  responsibilities,  as  well  as  the  3  R^s. 

The  development  and  application  of  the  curriculum  must  be  adult, 
taught   in  adult  language,   illustrated  in  adult  situations,   and  recog- 
nized as  being,  important  to  adult  life.     Each  program  of  instruction 
should  ho  based  on  the  educational  deficiencies  of  the  adults  enrolled. 
The  coiirso  of  study  should  provide  a  planned  and  logical  sequence  of 
thosr  b<jsic  skills  necessary  for  the  individual  to  overcome  his  inabili- 
tu^s  and  deficiencies.    The  ability  of  the  individual  is  the  basic  guide. 


Description  of  an  Exemplary  Curriculum  j:or  Educationjlly  Disadvantaged 

The  following  Curriculum  guide,  while  not  meant  to  be  complete,  will 
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allow- for  individual  differences  in  students  as  well  as  in  instructors. 
,The  content, of  the  curriculum  wherever  possible  should  be  socially,  cul-^ 
Vurally,  and  job-oriented.     Teacher-  and  student-devised  materials^re 

encouraged  so  that  the  program  can'be  truly 'individualized.     Reading  of 

vocational  manuals  and  becoming  familiar  with  vocational -wcabul a ry 

should  be  incorporated  into  all  level-s'of  instruction. 

There  are  thtee  levels  of  adult  basic  education. 

r 

Level  I  refers  to  students  from  non-reader  to  grade  3. 
Level  II  encompasses  those  working  in  grades  4-6. 
Level  III  covers  materials  in  grades  7-8, 


Each  level  has  its  own  skills  and  overlapping  elements.  The  follow- 
ing is  adapted  from  TKe  Adult  Basic  Education  Guide  for  Teacher  Trainers, 
published  by  the  National  Association  for  Public  School  Adult  Education 
in  1966.  Due  to  the  fact  that  reading  is  the  most  important  tool  of  Le^rn 
ing,  the  suggested  curriculum  for  this  is.  included  in  detail.  Other  com- 
munication* ski  1  Is  are  outlined,  and  slvC^Uld  be  used  according  to  each  in- 
dividual '  s  needs .  \ 

.Reading  Skills 

I.     Lev^r  I  (non-reader-grade  3) 

A.  Comprehension  skills 

1.     Pinning  tKe-main  idea 
^     2.     Associating  meaning  with  the  printed  word 
;  '  "3,     Interpreting  the  main  idea 
,  4.     Drawing  conclusions 

5.  Recalling 

B.  Word  recognition  skills  — ^ — ^ 
1.     Using  pictures 

2*.    -Using  the.  contentf  of  a  sentence  as  an  aid  in 
identifying  words 

3.  Using  configuration  clues  as  an  aid  in  ider 
fying  words  ^  ^ 

a.  Length-<rf  word  -  -"^  ^ 

b .  --"Le t ters  that  are  tall 
^                  c.     Letters  that  are  short 

d.  Letters  tl^at  extend-downward 

e.  Difference  betv^r^en  capitals  and  lower 
case  letters 

4.  Using  phonetic  analysis 

a.  Listening  for  words  that  rhyme 

b.  Listening  for  initial  sounds  " 

c.  Listening  for  final  soynds 

d.  Recognizing  words  that'  sound  alike* 

e.  Recognizing  that  two-letter  consonant  di- 
graphs such  as:     cli,  sli,   represent  one 
sound 

5 .  Using  structural  analysis 
a.     Recognizing  root  words 
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b.     Recognizing  inflectional  forms  by  the  addi- 
tion of  endings  to  root  words  such  as 
ed,  ing 
Vocabulary  building  skills 

1.  Beginning  to  build  a  sights-vocabulary 

2.  Recognizing  and  using  words  that  rhyme 

3.  Recognizir^  words   that  are  opposites 

4.  Associating  spoken  words  with  pictures 
Location  skills 

1.  Locatine^^-a^gJy^y  page  number 

2.  Lo cat^r^-'a'^ o ry  by  using  a  table  of  contents 
rcognizing  the  parts  of  a  book 

Knowiii^'the  alphabet 

Using/simple  mapsjoi^  globes  and  supplementary 
boo>r^  to  loc^T^information 
-^Ci.  Orgaj^fzin^^^^aidlls 

in  sequence 
following  a  sequence  of  directions 
Beginnjjig<l:o'  classify  words  into  like  categories 
ranging  ^^errLtiLiL.ei>  lii  laglCStj/Sequence 
-'•^5.  SuiranatTr&ijig 
v'Functional  reading  skills 
1.     Learning  driving   language  (suf fic ient  •  to  obtain 
operator's  license) 

Recognizing  signs--raads  and  street  . 

3.  Lotrat-ing  places  by  map  reading  and  following 
directions 

4.  Reading  classified  ads      ^  l 

5.  Filling  out  application  forms 

6.  Reading  food  and  clothing  labels 
Level  II  (grades  4-6) 

A.  Comprehension  skills 

1.  Finding  the  main  idea 

2.  Reading  for  information 

3.  Understanding  that  a  sentence  is  a  unit 
states  a  thought   or  asks  a  question 

4.  Interpreting  the  main  idea 

5.  Forming  conclusions 

6.  Distinguishing  between  fact^and  fant^ 

7 .  Recal ling  specific  facts 

8.  Following  directions 

9.  Recognizing  cause  and  effect 

B.  Word  recogniFion  skills 

1 .  ^^TJsxTig'^  contextual  clues  such'^lfr  the  whole  sentence 
as  a  clue   in  determining   the  meaning  of  new  and  " 
unfamiliar  words      .  --rrrJl'^i^;:^''- 

2.  Using  configuration  clues  in  observing  the  .t<rtal 
shape  of  the  word  • 

3.  Using  phonetic  analysis 
a  .     Recognising  initial  ''and  f  iucjl  consonants 

b.  Recognising  other  consonant  sounds  .^-^ 

c.  Recognizing  and  producing  lo;ig  and  shOrt 
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vowels 

d.  Recognizing  silent  letters 

e.  Recognizing  digraphs 

f .  Adopting  known  speech  sounds  to  ti^w  or  un- 
familiar words  as  aa  aid  to  word  recogni- 
tion 

g.  Recognizing  that  a  letter  has  more  than  one 
sound 

4.    Using  structural  analysis  . 

a.  Recognizing  root  words 

Recognizing  the  inflectional  form  of  a  word  ' 
fbrmed  by  adding  S;,  ed,  and  ing  to  a  known 
root  word  '     •  . 

c.    Tlecognizing  known  vXords  in  new  compound  words 

C.  Vocabulary  building,  skills,  '  .  ^ 

1.  Building  sight  vocabulary  ' 

2.  Recognizing  and  using  words  that  are  apparent  op- 
posites,  yet  mean  the  same 

D.  Information  reading 

1.  Reading' to  gain  information 

2.  Reading  to  answet  questions 

E.  Functional  reading  .  '         '         .     s  ' 
1.    Using    all  skills  in  introductory  stage 

2. ,  Comprehending  newspaper  stories 

3.  Following  written  directions 

4.  Improving  reading  speed  and  comprehension 
Level  III  (grades  7-8)  ^  ' 

A.     Comprehension  skills 

1.     Interpreting  motives  of  characters  in  a  story 
Comparing  and  contrasting  ideas 
Selecting  pertinent   facts  to  remember 
Rereading  to  verify  or  recall 
Reading  to  gain  impl ied"l.deas 
Word  recognition  skills 

1.  Using  contextual  clues  *  '  ^ 

2.  Using  configuration  clues 
3^-- Uslflg^  pho^^tia  analysis 

r  -a^i^ — Ad^p^lng  known  speech^Ottrrrfs  to  new  and  un- 

^^^amiliar  words^^.^aa^-SrT'aid  to  word  re.CQgn^i=^riEfoTr  " 

b.  VronouncX^fY^^'^^yidL^^hy  sound  units:     other  con- 
^       -     sonartt  sounds 

c.  Recognizing  and  producing  lon^ and  short 
vowel  sounds 

d.  Using  other  vowdl  sounds 

e.  Recognizing  silent  letters 

f.  Recognizing  digraphs 

g.  Recognizing  that  some  letters^ 
one  sound  ^ 

h.  ^  Using  a  dictionary  an^^^lassary  as  a  guide 
-to  the  pronunciat>0ti  of  words 

i.  Recognizing  thax  di f f e rent  letters  or  com- 
binationsj^i  letters  may  represent  the  same 
soundi 


2. 
3. 
4., 
5. 


ave  more  than 
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j.     Becoming  aware  of  t.he  pronunciation  key  in 

the  dlctic5nary  and  glossary 
Structural  analysis 
a,  •  Root  words 

Prefixes  and  suffixes 
Syllables 

laflectional  forms 
Compound  words  ♦ 
Contractions 
g.  Possessives 
Vocabulary  building  skills 

1.  Recognising  and  usiog  synonyms,  antonyms,  and 
homonyms 

2,  Accumulating  a  reading  vocabulary  of  words 
needed  in  the  adult  world 
Developing  a  more  technical  vocabulary 

Location  skills  ^ 
1.     Learning  to  use  many  sources  t; 
a.     Table  of  -contents 
Title  Page 

Index  or  appendix  '  ^ 
-^fer^sary " 
Dictionary 

Encyclopedia  and^reference  books 
Charts  ,  gr  aat>^*;  maps ,  globes 
l^^-v^ootnopgft<^nd  bibliographies 
LearnijQg**aictionary  skills 


locate  inf orijiation 


the  part  of  the  dictionary  in  which 
certain  word  is  listed 

ting  the  alphabet  to*  locate  a  word  in  the 
dictionary   ^  T 

Using  guide  words  ^  . 

Se lecting  .,t.fa.e  appropriate  def init ion 
a.-  -'Using  th^.!-^ctionary .as  a  guide  to  pronuncia- 
)y  noting  the  syllables,  accent  marks, 
and  the  long  and  short  diacritical  marks 
Organizational  ski  lis 

1.  Recalling  events  of  a  story  in  proper  order, 

2.  Selecting  the  main  idea  of  a  paragraph  as  an 
aid  to  organiTiing 

3.  Preparing  a  simple  outline  with  the  teacher 

4.  Sunimarizing  a  story 

5.  Finding  the  topics  of  a  paragraph  as  an  aid  to 
beginning  an  outline  ^  " 

6.  Beginniog"  "to  outlino-^two  or  three  main  headings 
I  n  f  o  mal^'r^ad  i  ngs 

Reading  to  solv^problems ,   find  information, 
vorify  a  point,  or  answer  a  specific  question 

2.  Roadingmore  .than  one  author  on  the  same  subject 

3.  Reading  at*  different  speeds  for  different  purp>)ses 


G,  Recreational  reading 

1.  Reading  for  enjoyment 

2.  Getting  acquainted  with  our  1 iterary  heritage 

H.  Functional  reading 

1.  Reading  in  fields  of  general  interest 

2.  Reading  to  advance  occupational  or  vocational 
*■  knowledge 

)• 

Basic  Language-  Skills 

Basic  language  skills--writing ,  spelling,  grammar,  speaking- 
should  be  closely  related  to  the  reading  activities.    The  skills  iden- 
tified in  the  following  pages  fehould  be 'Introduced  to  the  students, 
and  in  so. far  as  possible,  adapted  to  their  abilities  and  interests. 

If  the  reading  materials  do  not  provide  appropriate  exercises  \o 
develop  these  language  skills,  the  teacherl  should  prepare  raater\,als 
and  activities. 

I.     Speech  skills 

A,  Enunciation  and  pronunciation 

1.  Say  words  correctly  and  clearly,  with  attention 
to  correct  vowel  sounds  and  to  beginnings  and 
endings  of  words. 

2.  "Practice  initial  and  final,  k,  d,  J^j  JL£)  es , 
Ives  ,  and*^t, 

3.  Pronounce  correctly  all  words  commonly  used. 
•4.     Learn  to  use  pronunciation  aids  in  dictionary, 

6uch  as  syllabication,  accent  marks,  and  dia- 
critical marks 
5,     Practice  pronouncing  every  syllable 

B.  Proper  use  of  the  voice 
1,-    Speak  loudly  enough  for  all  to  hear. 

^  2,    Make  tlie  voice  reflect  meaning  and  feeling, 

n.     Writing  skills 

A ,  dap ita ligation 

B,  Punctuation 

C,  Spelling 

'    D.  Paragraphing 
N        •  E,     Mnnuscript  writing 

'  III ,     Listening  skills 
%  A.     Recall  specific  information  heard 

B,  Acquire  a  feeling  for  correct  word  forms  and  sentence* 
e lements 

C,  Follow  the  logic  and  sequence  of  a  discussion 

D,  Add  new,  interesting  words  to  the  vocabulary 

E,  Receive  directions  and  messages  accurately  • 

F,  Take  notes  during  talk  or  report 

G,  Summarize  an  oral  report 

^^^^  H,    Evaluate  radio  programs  and  television  presentations 
IV.    Vocabulary  skills.     Be  able  to 

A,  Use  new  words  in  discussion,  reports,  explanations 

B,  Get  meaning  of  new  words  from  context 
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C,  Develop- ability  to  choose  vivid,  descriptive,  and 
action  words  to  add  to  interest  of  sentences  ^ 

D,  Enrich  vocabulary  by  using  new  meanings  for  already 
familiar  words 

E,  Choose  words  to  express  exact  meani^t^ 

F,  Replace  overworked -words  and, expressions  by  more 
vivid  and  interesting  synonyms 

G,  Apply  knowledge  of  grammar  (parts  of  speech)  to  aid""""—' 
in  selecting  the  right  word  for  the  desired  function, 
as  well  as  the  correct  word  fom 

V.     Sentence  sense 

A,     Develop  th^  concept  of  the  sentence  as  a  complete 
thought 

-  By    Understand  the  need  for  three  kinds  of  sentences-- 
statement,  question,  cpmmand  '  ' 

C.  Distinguish  between  complete  and  \ncomplete  sentences  ^ 

D.  Vary  sentence  beginnings  \  " 

E.  Write  original  sentences,  especially  witbin  paragraph^ 

F.  Understand  purpose  and  form  of  the  kinds  of  sentences 

G.  Avoid  short,  choppy  sentences  by  combining  them  through 
the  use  of  connection  words 

H.  Use  various  kinds  of  sentences  to  vary  expression 
VI,     Thought  organization 

A,  Lfearn  to  adhere  to  a  topic  in  conversation  or  discus- 
sion 

B,  Relate  the  events  of  a  story  in  sequence 

C,  Notice  that  a  paragraph  is  restricted  to  a  single 
^  topic 

D,  Make  a  simple,  main-topic  outline 

E,  Determine  the-topic  of  a  simple  paragraph 

F,  Prepare  a  three  topic  outline 

G,  Outline  and  classify  data  for  a  specific  project" 

H,  Outline  facts  and  ideas  learned  from  a  talk 

I,  Discuss  a  problem  or  question  in  order  to  reach  a 
conclusion 

J.     Organize  notes  and  make  an  outline 
'  VII.     Correct  usage  ^ 

A,  Learn  to  use  correctly  such  commonly  used  words  as: 
^  come , came  , come  wasn 't  ,weren 't 

see , saw , seen  have  ,has 

bring, brought ,btought         burst , bursting 
do, did, done.  i:unjran,run 
is ,are ,was ,were  ^         go ,went ,gone 

isn*t,aren*t 

B,  Learn  to  use  lias  and  have  instead  of  has  got  and  have 

C,  Use  pronouns      and  me  in  correct  order  with  other  pro- 
nouns and  nouns,  such  as  Mary  and  I  wort^  together.  ^ 
He  gave  it  to  my  father  and  me. 

D,  Learn  to  use  those  and  them  correctly 
VIII.  Grammar 

A.  Learn  the  function  of  nouns 

B,  Learn  the  function  of  adjectives 
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C,  Learn  the  function  of  verbs  '  | 

D,  I  Distinguish  between  common  and  proper  nouns 

E,  Use  nouns  in  singular  or  plural  form;  learn  to  spell 
common  forms  o£  plurals 

F,  Use  and  spell/singular  and  plural  possessive  nouns 
er^tand  X^actrtmu-^Qf  noun  ,  verb,  pronoun,  ^adjective  , 

adverb7""^r^p03itiorrp^on j^ncti'o_n ,  and  interjection 
H.    Recognize  the  preposition  and  prepositional  phraee 
!•    Differentiate  between  singular,  plural,  and  possess* 
ive  pronouns,  subject  and  object  forms  of  pronouns 
^ J,    Recognize  agreement  of  predicate  with  subject  (usagei 

The  basic  language  skills  are  not  presented  here  on  specific  lev-^ 
"els  or  in  sequential  form  because  much' of  this  will  be  used  to  satisfy 
individual  needs  or  desires.     Formal  teacMrvg  of  grammar  has  been  one 
of  the  so-called  "hang-ups"  of  students ,  ^nd  sometime  even  the  cause 
of  drop-outs,     I  consider  ij  necessary  to  help  such  students  see  their 
need  for  specific  information  in  this  area  and  then  assist  them  in  sat- 
isfying this  need.     Detailed  info^rmat ion  in  this^.area  can  be  found  in 
many  "sources  of  published  materials  now  available.    Also,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  due  to  different  ethnic  backgrounds  and  colloquialisms, 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  to  change  all  language  patterns  of 
adutt^T' in^  or  out  of  correctional  institutions. 


Ma  t  h  e  ma  t  i  c a  1  Con  c  e p  t  s 


[,    Level  I 

A,  Writing  number  symbola--l  to  10 

B,  Understanding  the  rational  number  system,  simple  con- 
cepts, and  language  sets 

C,  Learning  mathematical  vocabulary-.-add ,  subtract,  less, 
more  ,  - 

D,  J4astering  one  hundred  addition  and  r  subtraction  facts 

E,  Learning  the  processes  of  addition  and  subtraction 

F,  Working  mental  arithmetic  problems  invo-lving  dollars 
and  centl§"for  shopping  purposes 

G,  Understanding  functional  mathematical  concepts  t 
1,     Location  of  places  by  number 

•  2,  Distance 

3,  Speed 

4.  Volume 
5'.  Time 

6,  Size 

7,  Fractional  concepts: 
time-and-a-half  for  overtime, 
price  or  one-fourth  off 

8,  Per  cent  as  it  applies  to  credit  buying 
^     9,  Taxes 

10.  Insurance 
II,    Level  II 

^     A,     Number  symbols 

B,  Number  systems  to  100,000 

C.  Addition  and  subtraction 
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iches  , 
second^ 


^total,  minuend,  subtira*- 
j;£p  variety  \ 


rstra<iding  addition  and^ubt ract ion  facts 
2.   '^3dfeg--a4:i^L-fiiit)tr acting  dollars  and  ctents 
J>  Adding  Tnd""-s-uhC§acting  tens  ^-4Hmdreds-^  and  thou- 

san^cfe-^ 

5.    Adding  a*ncr"^ti^tjracti:t:vg  measdT~es-  (■^S^ 
yards^  pints,  quarE^>^^  lions ,  minutes 
hours) 

5.  Adding  and  subtracting  like^^"C?^'64;4ons 

6.  Using  vocabulary-*add  ,  subt racbv  les^";^-inQre  . 
addend,   sum,  diffels^ncei 
bend  . 

:ving  word  problems,  one- 

D.  Multiplic^ti^ 

1.  Using  basLC^^-f^ct s  (tables) 

2.  Multiplying  one^^^^Miis^o- ,  and  three-place  numbers 
by  one-  and  two-place  itol-tipliers 

3.  Multiplying  dollars  and  cents^1?y  one-  and  two- 
place  multipliers  *  ^ 

4.  Using  vocabulary — times,  multiplier,  multiplicand, 
product,  partial  product 

5.  Solving  wore}  problems  involving  multiplication 

E .  Bi^£iJ5l^t)r^'^ 

1.  Usiag  basic  facts  (-tables) 

2.  Dividing  one-,  two-,  and  three-place ^dividends 
by  one-and  two-place  divisors 

^T-^TH-Viding  dollars  and  cents  b;^  one-  and  two-place 
divisors 

4.  '  Using  vocabulary --divisor,   dividend,  quotient, 

remainder,  trial  divisor 

5,  Solving  word  problems  involving  division,  one- 
step  variety  -  , 

F.  .     Addition  and  subtraction  of  like  fractions 

^  1.     Defining  fractions  (dev^JLop  the  meaning-^af ;  f rac-  

tio^s,  whole  number,  part,  numerator,  denomin- 
ator)      \  .  •  ' 
Addition  and  subtraction  of  fractions  without  and 
with  reducing  answer  to  lowest  terms  ^ 
Addition  and  subtraction  of  mixed  numbers 
Solving  word  problems  involving  adding  and  sub- 
tracting fractio^ns  and  mixed  numbers 
Functional  mathematical  undejrstandings 
1.     Installment  buying 

Budgeting,  including  income,  fixed  charges,  etc> 
Money  management 
Valu-es  in  purchasing 

Time  as  related  to  earning  power,  work-day,  time- 
clock  ^ 
Level  III  , 

A.  Review  and  expansion  of  processes  learned  in  elemen- 
tary stage 

B.  ^  Decimals 

1.  How, to  read  and  write  decimals 

2.  How  to  change  fractions  to  decimals 


2. 

3. 
4. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
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~  2\  Addition 

4,  Subtraction 

5,  Multiplication 

6,  Division 

C,  Percentage 

1,  How  to  read  and  write  per  cents 

2,  How  to  change  per  cents  to  decimals  and  fractions 

3,  How  to  find  what  per  cent  one  number  is  of  another 

4,  How  to  use  per  cents  larger  than  100 

5,  Ho  w  to  use  short  cuts  in  finding  per  cents 

•*6.     How  to  find  a  number  of  which  a  per  c«4;it  isNigiven 

D,  Measuifement 

Other  Basic  Concepts  "  - 

I,     Consuroer  Education 

A,     Money  management.  - 
^    ,  B,     Consumer  buying 

1,  Preparation  for  becking  a  wise  consumer 

2,  Getting  information  on  where  to  buy 

3,  Understanding  the  protection  a  consumer  has 

4,  Understanding  taxes       sales,  luxupy,  gasoline 

5,  Reading  tags  and  labels  \ 

6,  Judging  values 

7,  Evaluating  ads  and  sales 
er— Gtedit        N  - 

1,     Credit  buying  in  relation  to  the  consumer,  the 
business  and  the,  economy 
'  2.    Advantages  of  credit: 

a.  Opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  bargains 
.b.    More  convenience  for  consumer  ^  - 

3^  Kinds  of  credit:  j 
^  a.  •  Open-credit  account 

30-day  account 
three-pay  plan 
revolving  credit 
open  charge  account 

b.  ,  Installment  account  credit 

conditional  sales  contract 
Chattel  mortgage  contract 

c.  Petsonal  loan  credit 
4.    Keeping  a  good  credit  rating: 

a;    Making  payments  on  due  date  or  before 
b.    Choosing  purchases  carefully  and  planning 

each  transact  ion 
c^    Knowing  amount  committed  to  pay 

d.  E^^plaining  to  merchants  and  ledders  the  rea- 
sons for  late  paymeat 

II,     Citizenship  *■  , 

A,  Government  -  forms 

B,  Community 

C,  Duties  of  citizen  , 

D,  Privileges  of  citizen 

E,  Important  persons  in  our  .history.. 
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III. 


F.     Principles  and  objectives'  From.  whicT^  our  gbverrffien^  I 

developed^  .  \    ^  '       o  ^ 

Family  Concerns  ,  ' 

A.     Promotion  of  health  and  ^^fety  ~*  * 

Management  of  food 
Management  of  clothing 
Management  of  housing 
Budgeting 

Parent-chiW  relationships 
Vocational  Orientation 

Development  of  positive  work  attitudes,  te6hniqi/es , 

ehavior  ^    •  ^ 

l7]N^esponsibilities  *  ^' 

2.  Ability  to  follow^directions 

3.  Reasons  for  losing  ^bs 
Understanding  one  * s  behavior 
1.     Human  relations  - 
Z>    Thinking  before  acting 

3.  Traits  necessary  to  work  with  peopLe 
Individual  choice  of  Occupation 

roving  one  *  s  self 

alth  and  hygiene  ^ 
1  development 
ranee 

TechnTqu&:^^^t--g£tting  a  job 

1.  '   Locating  job  opportunities 

2.  Applying  for  job 

a.  'References 

b.  Personal  'appearance 
3^    Things  employers  look  for  in  prospective,  employees 

4.  Planning  for  work 


/ 


Important  and  Unique  Features  of  the  Curriculum 

One  unique  (and  important)   feature  of  the  curriculum  for  the  adult 
learner  is  its  flexibility.     The  student  may  start  his  studying  at  the 
level  of  \iis  educational- competenc ies  and  proceed  in  accordance  with  his 
ability.   *  There- can  be  a  sound  and  logical •  se^quence  of  educational  ex- 
periences without  necessarily  being  involved  with  every  detail  of  the 
course  outline,  due  to  previous  and  varied  experiences  of  the  adult  learn- 
er,    Basic  education,  as  outlined  in  this  curriculum,  can  be  linked  in 
parallel  with  various  career  programs  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  inmate  to  be  better  prepared  for  Vautside  living"  when  released. 


\^^^        Implementation  of  the  Curriculum 

The  successfiil   implementation  of  the  adult  basif  education  curriculum 
in  a  correction  institution  is  totally  dependent  upon  (1)   attitude  of  the 
administration  toward  the  program,  (2)  competency  and  empat+iy  of  tlve  in- 
structors,  (3)   instructional  materials  selected  for  use,   (4)  methodsN?f 
instruction,  and  (5)  physi<:al  facllitios  at  their  disposal. 
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The  administration  of  the  correct" — .  .  . , 

has  placed  emphasis  on  work  programs  t 
al.  After  working  all  day,  most  inmat 
tivities  or  inactivity  in  preference  to  an  educat 

mates  should"  have  a  choice  between  an  educational  or  d  work  program' 
during  the  regular  day.    True,  some  might  choose  the  education  just  to 
get'out  of  work,  but  this  would  be  a  challenge  to  the  ins^^ctor  to 
motivate  Che  inmate»to  further  educational  goals. 


The  selefction  of  the  instructor  is  most;  important  because  he  Itv^st 
understand  the  unique  characteristics  of  incarcerated  adults,  who  ha\ 
all  the  characteristics  of  the  undereducated  adult  plus  others  which 
resulted  in  his  incarceration.    The  primary  job  of  the  adult  ^educator 
working  in  the  basic  education  programs  is  that  of  motivatioj^. 

Selection  of  appropriate  instructional  materials  for  adult  basic 
education  should  be  detennined  by  asl^ing  these  questions:    To  what  ex- 
tent does  the  textbook,  workbook,  visual  aid,  or  programmed  learning 
system  relate  to  the  student,  provide  for  initial  success,  provide  for 
natural  progression,  serv^  a  diversity  of  learning  abilities,  respect 
the  adult *s  maturity  and  his  background  of  experiences,  and  motivate 
acquisition  of  occupational  and  social  skills?    There  are  many  other 
criteria  that  can  be  established  in  the  evaluation  of  materials.  No 
one  set  of  materials  curr;ently  published  could  be  considered  a  total 
instructional  system  applicable  in  adult  learning  situations.     It  is 
doubtful  Whether  such  material  will  ever  b^  printed  because  of  the 
many  different  learning  problems  of  the  adult  basic  student.  Because 
of  this  problem  there  is  a  great  need  for  the  instructor  to  be  able  to 
innovate  and  create  teacher-^made  materials. 


The  methods  of  instruction  must  be  adapted  to  the  basic  rieed^  of 
the  individual  because  of  the  diversity  of  environment  and  experiences 
of  the  students  involved.    JLmates  should  be  encouraged*  to  work  with 
the  staff  to  develop  educational  programs  which  will  satisfy  their 
individual  needs.     Individualized  instruction  may  involve  a  one-to-one 
teacher-student  relationship,  programmed  learning  using  books  or  machines, 
films  or  filmstrips,  small  group  activities  /  ancTmany  other  innov^ive, 
relevant  situations. 

The  physical  location  and  arrangement  of  the  classroom  are  very 
important  in  contributing  to  a  pleasant  educational  atmosphere.  Whetlv- 
er  it  is  ,within  the  institution  or  outside,  there  should  be  ample 
room  with  adult  size  furniture  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  there  can 
be  inter-communication  between  all  members  of  the  groqp,  but  also  pro- 
vide for  individualized  activitie's.  .  The  room  should  have  adequate 
lighting  and  air-conditioned,  for  yeai;- ^ound  use.     Many  of  those  in  the 
class  have  had  to  do  with  "second  rate^'  equipment  and  conditions  all  of. 
their  lives,  and  it  is  past>  time  for  a  ichan^.  * 
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may  give  t*he  inmate  an  opportunity  to*  complete  educational  goals  which 
he  had  previously  been  denied,  such  as  learning' to  read,  completing 

\  high  school,  and/or  learning  a  vocational  skill.  The  school  attempts 
to  dreate  a  situation  in  which  the  student  can  find  experiences  whiph 
motivate  him  to  search  for ' successful  academic  experiences  which  have 
the  effect  of  improving  his  selt-concept .    Attitudes  and  unsocial  be- 

I         havior  frequently  bear  directly  on  the  adult's  lack  of  successful  school 
experiences.    Thus,  development  of  the  individual  through  the  media  of 
educational  instruction  also  develops  or  change^  an  attitude  from  de- 
structive to  constructive  and  satisfying  humary  relationships.  There- 
fore, learning  activities  in  the  classroom  are  oriented  toward  the  fos- 
tering of  social  and  emotional  maturity.  »  Tbas -will  better  eqqip  the 
inmate  for  productive  living  upon  release  from  the^nst itut ion.  ' 


Advantages  and/or  Disadvantages  of  this  Curricul 


um 


The  curriculum  as  outlined  above  has  many  distincft  advantages  for 
the  undereducated  'adult,  especially  the  adult  offender  who  is  in  In 
institution.     He  is  often  -a  dropout  fro  m  school  and  'now/is  dropped  from 
the  family  setting,  the  labor  market,  and  the  mainstream  of  American 
society.     He  is  likely  to  feel  antagonistic  toward  society,  but  also 
feels  alienated  and  depressed,  full  of  de/spair,  and  inclined  to  dis- 
trust everyone  with  whom  he  associates,  Including  the  adult  teacher. ' 
This  program  as  presented,  under  a  competent  instructor,  gives  this 
misundersto6d,  hopeless  individual  a  second  chance  to  g^in  successful 
educational  experiences  previous^ly  denied  by  society.     This  curriculum 
allows  for  individual  differences,  new  and  , varied  methodology  and  t^ch- 
^^iques,  as  well  as  use  of  innovative  materials.    Programmed  ins'tructioft 
*has  some  specific  features  which  are  valuable  in  this  setting  such  as 
(1)  immediate  knowledge  of  results  satisfying  the  need  for  gratifica- 
tion and  a  sense  of  accomplishment,   (2)  lack  of  competition  apd  absence 
of  embarrassing  disclosure  of  ignorance  and  (3)  a  self-pacing  feature 
for  the  unmotivated  individual.     Each  student  may  enter  the  program 
at^his  own  educational  level  and  progress  according  to  his  ability. 
Consumer  education,  citizenship,  family  concerns,  and  vocational  orien- 
tation are  designed  to  help  the  individual  adult  make  a  becter  adjust- 
ment when  he  leaves  the  institution,  and- be  more  capable  Zf  contributing 
to  the  welfare  of- his  family  and  society. 


Any  disadvantage  would  be  ^n  the  implementatiotTof  the  program, 
such  as  lack  of  competent,  understanding  adult  ooucatprs  or  popr  re-  . 
cruitmerlt  of  students  due  to  lack  of  motivation!    Also,  failure  to  make 
use  of  innovative  techniques  or  creative  teacher-made  materials  would 
minimize  the  effectiveness  of  thQ  curriculum.    Therefore,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  success  or  failure  of  this  curriculum  depends  upon  the  compe- 
tency of  the  instructor. 


.  -  Summary  and  Conclusion  * 

To  summarize,  the  philosophy  of  the  administration  of  the  cor- 
rectional institution  toward  education  is  verjf  important,  and  in  recenfi 
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y^ars  there  has  been  a  trend  toward  change,  with  more  emphasis  on  re- 
habilitation, including  adult  basic  education  as  a  vital  part  of  that 
program.     The  nature^ of  the  curriculum  must  meet  the  needs  of  the 
individual,  be  flexible,  and  adult-oriented.    An  exemplary  curriculum 
must  allow  for  individual  differences  in  students  as  well  as  in  in- 
structors, and  the  content  of  the  curriculum,  wherever  possible,  should 
be  socially,  culturally,  and  job-oriented.     Flexibility  in  the  curric- 
ulum is  important,  making  it  possible  for  basic  education  to  be, linked 
in  parallel  with  various  career  programs.     The  successful  implementation 
of  the  adult  basic  education  curriculum  is  dependent  upon  the  attitude 

^  of  the.  institution's  adm:j.ni^rator-s  toward  the  program,  the  cogipetency 

of  ±fie  instructors,  irfatej:ials^  used ,  methods  of  instruction,  "and  the 
^mysical  facilities  available.     Important  outcomes  are  improvement  of 

-^educational  compe^^cies,  development  of  vocational  skills,  and  chan- 
ges of  attitude^ leading  to  a  better  self-concept.     The  advantages  of 

-  an  individjuaj^efl ,  flexible  curriculum  are  numerous,  with  the  outcome 
being  a  jnofe  capable,  welT  adjusted  individual  capable  of  contributing 
to  the  welf^are  of  his  family  and  society. 

The  objejGtive  should  always*  be  t-o  fit  a  program  to  the  individual 
studeni.  an^help  him  gai-iwa  competehcy  in  the  coramunicatioji  and  compu- 
tation skills,  while  also  developing  acceptable,  attitudes  toward  so- 
ciety and  a  valid  sense  of  values. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  leave  these  few  ideas  with  you  con- 
cerning adult  education..    The ' job  of  adult .education  is  to  help  people 
find  order  and  security  in  a  world  of  rapid  change,  to  build  their  goals 
realistically,  understand  their  problems,  discover  the  resources  which 
'are  available  to  them,  find  ways  to  solve  their  problems  and  reach  their 
goals  under  current  circumstances.     Almost  all  adu^lts  need  help  in 
some  way  at  some  time.     They  need  contemporary  education. 
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AN  ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION  C^JRRICULUM'' 

r 


Mark  H •  Rossman 
Universit;^  of  Massachusetts 
Amherst,  -Massachusetts 

The  1970  United  States  census  reveals  that  there  are  more  than 
25,000,000  Americans,   16  years  of  age  or  older,  vho  have  completed  less 
than  8  years  of  formal  education.     Of  this  number,  more  than  i2 ,000, 000 
have  completed  less  than  5  years  of  formal  schooling.     Restricted  by 
economic  deprivation  and  undereducation,   these  individuals  are  unable 
to  lead  full,  productive  or  meaningful  lives. 

Functionally  illiterate  inmates  in  correctional  institutions  are 
perhaps  the  clearest  examples  of  the  utter  despair  described  Robert 
Frost  in  his  poem  entitled,   "Death  of  a  Hired  Hand /' wheni  He^wro^te: 

Nothing  to  look  backward  to  with  pride, 
Nothing  to  look  forward  to  with  hope  .    .  . 

The  goal  of  any  adult  basic  education  curriculum  should  be  to  buil3, 
through  educational  means,  a  new  hope  for  the  future  for  the* educat ion- 
ally  disadvantage^^d .     In  our  society  it  is  expected  that  a  person  shoulci 
be  able  to  read  and  write  reasonably  well.     However ,  when  one  doesn't 
possess  this  ability,  he  frequently  experiences  a  sertse  of  personal  fail- 
ure,   rejection,   inadequacy,   frustration  and  a  lack  of  self-regard.,  A 
poor  self-concept  stifles  individual  creativity  ar\.d  is  most  destructive 
to  the  development  of  the  whole  person. 

The  adult  basic  education  curriculum  should  do  more  than  simply  pro- 
vide  the  means  for  teaching  basic  literacy  and  computatr6n.     It  should 
provide  a  way  to  foster  the  development  of  the  hOman  potential  latent 
Within  us  all.     Further  tt  should  be  designed  to  give  dignity  to  the  in- 
dividual thereby  allowing  a  more  positive  self-imarge  to  emerge. 

The  adult  basic  education  currriculum  should  be  des*igned  to  provide 
hope   for  the  fiiVic''t  ionally  il  literate ;  hope  for  ja,  better  tomorrow.  Trans- 
'lated  into  "today,""  hope  is  usually  associated  with  the  hope  of  employ- 
ment or  better-emp Joynient      The  aciul  t  basic  education  program  should  be 
oriented  ,  to^ward  th^  v/prld  of  woric.     As  Important  as  it  is  to  possess  the 
skills  necessary  to.o'btaio  or  keep  a'job,  it'is^  even  more  important  that 
the 'curriculum  be  desigja^d  to  enable  the  individual   to  adapt  his  trMn- 
ing  to  now  positions  or  responsibilities.     In  an  era  of  increasing  i>i- 
dusCf*rial  complexities  demanding  more  and  more  specialization,  the  acqui- 
,s*ition,of  basic  educational  skills  is  the  first,  but  highly  significant 
^sttip,   in  preparing  the  functionally  illiterate  to  assume  his  rightful 
place  in  the»*?orld  of  •'today  -  aod  tpmorrow^ 

•.  '  • '  V 

Implicit  within  any  adult  basic.  cducaC-don  cur-riculum -is  the  assump- 
ti'oi)  that  adults  can  learn.     As  elementary  as  this -may  see,    there  are 
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many  who  still  believey€he  frequently  misinformed  educator^  who  insist  . 
that  **you  can't  teapft  an  old  dog  new  tricks/*     Incidently,  research  has 
shown  p^at  old  d0%s  are  indeed  capable  of  learning  new  trick%^  Research 
further  suppo,i?€s  the  notion  that  adults  can  alsp  learn. 

/  y^ 

/   A^Uflts  learn  in  many  and  varied  ways.     As  such,   it  is  impossible  to 
dj^fs^be  "The  Learning  Theory**  for  adult  education.    Adult  learning  the- 
^^xJry  might  be  summed  up  in  three  words  •  need,  effort,  and  satisfaction. 
An  adult  will  learn  once  a  need  has  been  identified,  effort  expended  to 
satisfy  that  need  and  the  need  finally  being  satisfied. 

Adult  learners  should  ncit  be  considered  as'^^'tall,  grown-up  children 
In  an  article  entitled  "Principles  of  Adult  Learning,"  William  F.  Bra- 
ziel  describes  adults  as  motivated  learners  with  backgrounds  and  expe 
iences  different  from  children.     These  differences  *facilit J^^the  learn- 
ing process.    Therefore  adult  must  be  treated  as  adults,  tre^^d  with 
dignity,   and  must  be  in  programs  designed  to  bolster  their  egos  (Bra- 
ziel,  1969). 

Adults  are  independent,  pragmatic  learners  often  pacing 'their  learn 
ing  based  on  the  exigencies  of  the  day.    Robert  Havighurst  refers  to 
learning  taking  place  at  *' teachable  moments."    He  feels  that  learning 
takes  p\ace  when  certain  points  of  maturation,   interest  and  need  have 
been  reaefced-<|iavighurs t ,  1961).     John  Holt  (1964)   and  Cha-rle's  Silber- 
man  (1970)  alsos&peak  of  "incidental  learning**  as  being  invaluable  to 
.the  adult  educator.  '  ^  . 

pale  G.  Andefson  (1969^),  in  his  art^icle  entitled  **Uearning  and  the 
M6dificatiou  of  Att^udes  in  Pre-retirement  Education**  comments  that 
axi,u^^is  generally  Icarh  what  they  WBtit  arid  do  best  vhen  they  take  an  ' 
^ctr^fe,ipart  in  .the  teaching -learning  process.     Paul  Bergevin  (1967),  in 
hig  vork  A  Philosophy  for  Adult  Education,   likewise  feels  that  the  adult 
must.^^p.^  in^lved  in  .the  process  of  diagnosing  and  ^valuation  tK^  grocess 
of--?his  education.  '  .       '  . 

his  book  Informal  Adult  Education,  Malcolm  Knowles  (195?)  de- 
sci\ib'es  ^ome  motivating  forces  in  the  psychology  of  the  adult.  -  He  lists 
s,lx*needs  that  must  be  recognized  in  order  to  facilitate  learning,  *'They 
'  are-:^  ,  .  , 

"  y  /"l*  Physical 
2/  Growth 
3./  Security 
*      *  4.^    New  experiences 
"  5.  Affection 
-6.     Recognition  ' 

These' six  needs     plus  experience  and  ability  equal  behavior  (learning). 

"KnoVles  further  feels  that  adults  caa  le^rn  throughout  their  life- 
time;  that  the  capacity  to  learn  does  not  decline,  but  what  does  decline 
IS  the  v^te  of  learning. 

/    •  4  0.3 
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The  early  work  of  E.  L.  Thorndike  (1928)  substantiates  the  idea  that 
t^e  age  of  an  individual  is  not  a  significant  factor  with  regard  to  learn- 
ing.   He  said: 

In  general,  nobody  under  45  should  res-train  himself  from  trying 
to  learn  something  because  of  a  belief  or  fear  that  he  is  too 
old  to  be  able  to  learn  it.     Nor  should  he  use  that  fear  as  an 
^    excuse  for  not  learning  anything  which  he  ought  to  learn.  If 
he  fails  in  learning  it,  inability  due  directly  to^ge  will 
rar.ely,   if  ever,  be'  the  reason.  Ik 

( 

Irving  Lorge  (1963),  in  a  paper  presented  in  1959  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  to  the  meeting  of  the  Coimnission  of  Professors  of  Adult 
Education  stated  strongly  that  intelligence  does  not  decline  until  the 
adult  reaches  his  sixties.     It  was  his  contention  that  age  does  little 
to  affect  an  individuals  power  to  learn  or  think.     However,  he  said, 
"failure  to  keep 'On  learning  may  affect .performance. " 

Thus  far  it  has  been  shown  that  1)  adult  learning -rates  vary  depend- 
ing on  interest,  past  experience  or  other  contingencies^   2)  adults  learn 
better  when  they  are  actively  involved  in  the  learning  process,   3)  age 
is  not  a  significant  factor  with  regard^to  learfiing,   and  4)  intelligence 
does*  not  decline  until  one  reaches  his  sixties  and  even  then  there  is 
some  doubt  whether  this  is  due  to  age  or  inactivity. 

The  adult  basic  education  curriculum  must  provide  for  the  active 
involvement''^^*?^>h«— adul t  in  every  phase  of  the  teaching-learning  pro- 
cess.    Paul  Bergeven,pwight  Morris,  and  Robert  M-  Smith  (1963),  co- 
authors of  Adult  Education  Procedures,  A  Handbook  of  Tested  Patterns  for 
Effective  ParticipatLfcn,  have  outlined  and  discussed  in  great  deal  their 
six  step  approach  fo/  planning  adult  learning  activities.     The  steps  are 
as  follows: 

1.  Identify  a  common  interest  or  need  for  those  who  will  parti- 
pate, 

2.  Develop  topics.  ^  • 

3.  Set  goals  for  the  learning  activity. 

4.  Select  appropr  iata^esources ;  people,  educational  materials 
and  aids,  from  whicn  the  learners  can  seek  information, 

5.  Select,  appropriate  educational  techniques  and  subtechniques . 
A  techniques  is  a  way  of  £i'rranging  the  relationship  of  learn- 
ers  an^  resources  to  assist  the  learners  to  acquire  knowledge 
in  a  learning  situation.     A  subtechnique  is  an  educational 
instrument  employed  Lo  enhance  the  effective  use  of  the  tech- 
nique . 

6.  Outline  each  session  and  the  various  responsibilities  to  be 
carried  out .  , 

In  the  Handbook  of  Adult  Education  in  the  United  States,  edited  by 
Malcolm  Knowles,  Jack  R.  Gibb,  Director  of  Research  for  the  National 
Training  Laboratories  describes  six  principles  which  must  be  true  if 
learning  in  an  adult  setting  i s  to  be  optimally  effective.     Thes^  prin- 
ciples are:         ^  '  i 
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1.  Learning  must  be  proKlem-centered. ' 

2.  Learning  must  be  experience-centered. 

3.  Experience  must  be  meaningful  to  the  learner. 

'    4.  The  learner  must  be  free  to  look  at  the  experience. 

5.  The  goals  must  be  set  *and  the  search  organized  by  the  learner. 

6.  The  learner  jnust  have  feedback  about  the  progress  he  is  making 
toward  the  goals  (Knowles,  1960). 

For  additional  material  concerning  l-earnlng  patterns  of  adult  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  work  of  J.  R.  Kidd  entitled  How  Adults  Learn. 

The  field  of  adult  basic  education  is  currently  in  a  transitional 
and  developmental  period.     It  is  a  time  when  the  curriculum  needs  to  be 
examined  and  evaluated.     It  is  a  time  in  which  traditional  orthodoxies 
regarding  regular  and  adult  education  should  be  broken.     For  example^ 
why  should  it  be  that  only  children  attend  school  from  8:00  -  3:00  with 
adults  attending  during  the  late , afternoon  and  early  evening?'  Why 
shouldn't  adults  attend  certain  learning  activities  with  youth  of  all 
ages  rather  than  only  with  other  adults? 

Traditionally  education  has  been  established  in  much  too  simplistic 
a  way.^  It  has  established  dichotomies  rather  than  attempted  to  discover 
diverse  ways  of  structuring  educational  programs.  This  trend  is  already 
apparent  in  the  field  of  adult  basic  education. 

The  idea  that  education  ends  must  be  eliminated  in  any  successful 
adult  basic  education  curriculum.     Potentially,   one  of  the  most  important 
factor^  to  be  built  into  any  curriculum  is  an  orientation  to  life-long 
learning  in  the  general  conimunity.    While  this  may  be  difficult  to  quan- 
tify or  identify,  it  should,  none  the  less,   be  a  basic  objective  of  the 
adult  basic  education  curriculum,  • 

We  are  living  in  an  age  where  the  only  predictable  thing  is  change 
itself.     It  is  likely  that  the  very  programs  being  cJesigned  by  the  ''reg- 
ular" educational  planners  may  be  outmoded  before  they  are  completed  in 
terms  of  the  individual's  needs.     As  educators,  we  need  to  find  some 
method  to  bridge  that , educational  gap.     One,  part  ^f  that  bridge  might  be 
adult  basic  education;  providing  we  eliminate  the \idea. held  by  some  that 
adult  basic  education  is  only  remedial  anci  in  someV^ay  '*second-classi'sh 
Adult  basic  education  curricula  need  to  stress  the  fact  that  it  is  part 
of  the  continuing  expectation  of  man.    ,One  means  of  eliminating  the  cur- 
rent stigma  attached  to  the  field  is  to  stress  basic  education  in  the 
truly  human  sense.;  i 

Many  adult  basic  education  curricula  are  based  upon-  too  many  sets; 
too  many  sets  or  standard  expectations  regarding  how  people  learn  or, 
more  impprtantly,  how  they  don't  learn.     As  a  result,  many  adult  basic 
education  programs  are  much  too  narrow  and  frequently  do  not  capitalize 
on  life  experience  or  work  experience. 

The  diversity  df  human  expor ience^must  be  built  into  the  edijcation- 
aJ.  program.     If  this  orientation  were  developed  we  would  probably  find 
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that  some  marginal  students  woula  become...v€^ry  good' teachers  as  we  would 
find  that  these  students  would  have^,v^uable  life  experiences  to 
with  other  studt!ncs.     It  is  vir^t-cTally  impossible  to  live  in  thp^ 
part  of  th^.'  20th  century  and 'tiot  collect   life  experiences  are  valu- 

*able  to  others.     For  example,   how  mu"ch--caii.l d  be  le^jM^iixi^o ncerning  lone- 
liness, hopelebsness  or  frustration  from  the  inmates  in  a  correctional 
institution?     How  frequently  is  the  inmate  ever  given  the  opportunity 
to  teach  us?     Aduit  basic  education  curricula  and,  indeed,   all  curricula, 
need  to  ereate  a  legitimate  learning  climate  where  this  diversity  is  re- 
flected. 

This  should  not  be  construed  as  advoeating  the  elimination  of  ex- 
pertise.    If  such  a  learning  climate  were  developed,  the  expertise  need- 
ed might  not  be  in  the  selection  of  the  curriculum  bnt   in  the  ability  to 
construct  a  critical  mass  of  resources  able  to  work  upon  themselves.  Ex- 
perts might  be  needed  to  create  an  attitude  within  the  community  to  make 
this  possible  or  to  gain  the  funds  or  to  recognize  the  areas  of  need. 
While  there  is  a  definite  need  for  experts,   adult  basic  education  curri- 
culum  planners  should  define  the  area,  level  and  type  of  service  to  be 
performed  in  dramatically  different  ways  than  has  been  the  custom  to  date. 

The  adult  basic  education  curriculum  should  have  many  more  diverse' 
alternatives  in  terms  of  time,   location,   student  body,   and  juxtapositions 
of  resources  for  the  construction  of  adult  basic  education  program.  One 
such  alternative  is  Britain's  Open  University.     In  an  Associated  Press 
release  appearing  in  the  January  9,   1972  edition  of  the  Boston  Globe , 
^'staggering"  successes  were  detailed.    The  Open  University  attributed  its 
success  in  but   its  second  year  of  operation,   to  the  alternatives  afforded 
with  the  use  of  television,  radio  and  correspondence.     Thousands  of  Bri- 
tons who  have  dropped  out  of  conventional  schools  and  universities  and 
have  had  little  chance  of  ever  obtaining  a  university  degree  are  now 
able  to  do  so. 


Tlu'  alternative  structure  o ffered  by  the  Open  University  presents 
many  diverse  opportunities  for  research,   an  area  of  endeavor  badly  need- 
ed Ln  adult  education.     While  perhaps    an  alternative  structure  for  gath- 
ering information  is  not  fully  being  utilized,   the  important  thing  is 
that  an  alternative  has  been  created. 

To  implement  the  types  of  curriculum  innovations  describe.d  would 
take  a  level  of  involvement,    interea^Tand  risk  that  we,  as  a  body,  have 
shown  little  inclination  toward  in/the  n^r  past.     If  adult  educators 
lully  belLCved  that  th'^V^^d  the  right  to  fail  as  well  as   to  achieve,, 
thi-n  perh<ips  needed  research  would  commence  and  alternative  programs  de- 
ve 1  oped . 

Most  curricula  for  adult  basic  education  programs  primarily  and 
0  rightfully     are  concerned  with  the  ac(|uLsition  of  basic  skills  in  the 

areas  of  "literacy  and  computation.     In  an  age  wherc^  communication  occurs 
on  m.mv   levels,    just  how  important   is  basic   litc^racy?     D*^es  it  justify 
Its  poSLtian  <KS  the  [)rim<iry  ol)jective  of  most  urricula? 


Historically,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  more  than  95%  of  the 
target  population  either  have  or  have  access  to  television  sets.  Most 
basic  literacy  programs  do  not  take  this  into  account  and  spend  little, 
if  any,  time  on  developing  the  basic  critical  an.d  analytical  skills  of 
audio-visual  communication.     Most  adult  basic  education  programs,  and 
particularly  those  in  correctional  institutions,    inculcate  effective  ci- 
tizenship as  a  basic,   fundamental  goal.     Yet  how  few  programs  teach  cri- 
tical and  analytical  skills  of  audib-visual  communication;  basic  skills 
necessary  if  the  target  population  i^ith  which  we  are  dealing  are  ever  to 

successfully  achieve- in  today^s  society  and  become  effective  citizens. 

1 

^        How  important  are  computational  skills  in  our  mechanized  world? 
How  many  of  us  check  the  cash  regisoer  tape  when  grocery  shopping?  It 
is  not  very  difficult  to  foresee  a  time  in  the  not  too  distant  future 
when  individuals  will  be  able  to  exist  never  having  to  perform  any  com- 
putations.   With  the  advent  of  the  pocket  calculator,  all  that  would  be 
necessary  to  compute  anything  is  the  manipulation  of* the  keys  of  the 
calculator. 

Adult  educators  should  make  certain  that  adult  basic  education  cur- 
ricula are  not  perpetuating  the  present  and  hot  training  for  the  future 
in  the  sense  that . some  vocational  programs  are  training  for  obsolescene. 
The  adult  basic  education  curriculum  should  take  cognizance  of  the  needs, 
present  and  future,   of  the  population  served  and  realistically  design 
programs  based  upon  those  needs.- 

Leisure  time  activities  should  be  a  major  concern  of  the  clientele 
served  by  adult  basic  education  programs.     In  particular,   leisure  time 
IS  of  major  concern  to  correctional  institutuions .     One  can  imagine  that 
constructive  use  of  leisure  time  may  have  partly  prevented  the  recent 
tragedy  of  Attica.     On  a  more  global  scale,  the  constructive  use  of  lei- 
sure time, may  ultimately  be  the  answer  to  whether  or  not  our  society 
will  be  able  to  sustain  itself  and  remain  intact. 

Today,  vocational  service  is  no'  longer  psychologically  pre-emptive 
as  it  was  even  fifty  years  ago.     Vocational  time  is  less  than  one  half 
of  the  individuals  waking  time.     In  a  model  adult  basic  education  pro- 
gram,   the  time  that  most  uniquely  belongs  to  the  individual  must  be  con- 
sidered, .as  this  Is  the  area  in  which  he  has  a  choice  that  is  not  deter- 
mined       vocational  training  or  societal  pressure. 

\ 

Fifially,   the  adult  basic  educati6n  curriculum  should  encourage  in- 
teraction between  the  generations.     Thti  non-communication  between  the 
<ige  groups  is  perhaps  one  o  f /the  greatest  problems  wc  face  today.  To 
educate  an  older  generation        appreciate  the  transcience  of  values  of 
the  young  ib  extremely  valid  in  the  <ige  of  the  "communication-gap." 

tn  developing  an  effective  adult  basic  education  curriculuin,  an  ap^ 
propriaf(>  procedure   is   the  use  of  groups.     The  early  works  by  Lewiii,  Lip- 
pet  t    md  White  describing  the  superiority  of  group  probiom  solving  over 
th«u   of  the  individual  are  no  longer  being  questiont»d.     However,  there 
are  many   factors  that  need  to  be  considered  when  dealing  with  groups. 
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For  example,   the  complexity  of  the  problem  to  be  solved,   the  strength  of 
the  group  members,  and  the  experience  of  the  ^'leaders  are  variables  which 
must  t>je  taken  into  account  in  any  discussion  of  the  effectiveness  of 
groups . 

In  developing  curricula  for  adults  with ^limited  literacy,   it  is  im- 
portant to  develop  a  group  awareness  but  it  is  even  more  important  to 
create  situations  wherein  individual  anxieties  are  reduced  if  not  elimi- 
nated.    When  individual  anxieties  are  reduced,  adults  will  learn  and  can 
also  contribute  to  the  growth  of  one  another.     Frequently  adults  set  their 
aspiration  levels  ^^t  an  unrealistic  level. ^  When  dealing  with  adults  in 
a.  group  or  individually,   it  is  most  important  that  the  level  of  aspira- 
tion be  realistic . 

The  use  of  groups  has  more  profound  implications  when  considered  in 
a  societal  context.     Carl  Rogers  (1969)  states: 

The  group  experience  also  is  an  avenue  to  fulfillment.  VHien 
material  needs  are'  largely  satisfied,  individuals  turn  to  the 
psychological  world,- groping  for  authenticity  and  fulfillment.    .  . 
And  the  group  is  an  instrument  for  handling  tensions,  which  is 
important" in  a  culture  torn  by  racial  explosions,  student  vio- 
lence and  all  types  of  conflict,  because  it  offers  gut-level 
communication.     It  has  been  tried  all  to  infrequently  in  such 
tension  situations,  ^but  when  it  has  been  used  it  has  shown  real 
promise  in  reducing  conflict. 

In  an  unpublished  dissertation  entitled  Responsitivity :     The  Evo- 
lution of  CreatiA^e^^nthesis ,  Richard  Andre  (1971)  has  developed  a  tru- 
ly unique  and  innovative  process  which,   if  adopted  by  adult  basic  educa- 
tion curriculum  planners,  would  have  deep  and  significant  effects  upon 
the  group  or  the  individual.     Responsitivity  is  defined  as  the  process 
of  enabling  "a*"  person  (or  a  group  of  people)    (to)  simultaneously  (be)  re-, 
sponsive,   sensitive,   and  creative/' 

Admittedly,  many  of  the  ideas  presented  in  this  paper  do  not  deal 
with  the  adult  basic  education  curriculum  as  it  exists  today.  Hopefully, 
as  we  move  forward,  the  ideas,  proposals  and  suggestions  incorporated 
TAthin  the  body  of  this  paper  will  become  the  focus  of  the  adult  basic 
education  curriculum. 
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USE  OF  RESEARCH  TO  IMPROVE  INSTRUCTION 


Paul  W.  Keve 
Research  Analysis  Corporation 
McLean,  Virginia 


Anyone  wlio  has  been  in  corrections  for  many  years  has  been  accustomed 
to  the  distorte^>^aracter  of  the  usual  prison--with  the  mood  of  convicts 
who  seem  honest  oruys^hen  they  are  speaking  bitterly  and  cynically,  and 
who  appear  somehow  to  ^e^conning"  someone  whenever  they  speak  with  appre- 
ciation"" of  anything .     So  rbvqomes  as  an  especially  refreshing  contrast 
if  inmates  were  encountered  wn& -3eem  honestly  optimistic  in  outlook,  and 
if  a  whole  group  of  inmates  seems  bo^e  truly  enjoying  good  morale,  it  sug- 
gests the  presence  of  a  program  of  extraordinary  impact;. 

As^ew  years  ago  one  of  the  few  places  where  a  genuinely  enthusiastic 
group  of  inmates  ^ould  be  found  was  in  one  unit  of  the  California  Medical 
Facility,  a  prison  for -young  adult  offenders  in  Vacaville.     It  was  .a  group 
that  was  caught  up  in  a  special  progranKthat  was  making  serious  use  of 
these  young  men  as  sociological  ^r^esearcn  a^iJes.     They  were -in  a  daily  re- 
gimen that  included  classroom  insthiction  in  current  sociological  problems' 

interspersed  with  research  practice.    The  prog^-^m^called  for  these  inmates, 
upon  beipg  paroled,. to  go  to  work  on  an  outside  research  project  which  at 
that  time  was  the  evaluation  of  some  of  the  early  H^d  Start  programs. 
While  still  inside,  the  rn^tKwere  learning  about  research  techniques  and 
were  corresponding  daily  with  eplleagues,  already  partried,  who  were  in  the 
community  gathering  data  which  tfi^^^as  f'5^'--b<3u^processed  by  the  inmate  group 


These  men  were  given  a  bit  more  f reedori>~~f«uim  prison^out ines .  They 
were  allowed  to  go  to  meals  singly  instead  of  in  irn^"; — fekexji^^  allowed 
to  stay  up  and  study  each  night  as  late  as  they  wished.     The  freethDm— to_be 
creative  and  the  opportunity  to  be  of  service  gave  them  an  impressive  mood 
of  enthusiasm  and  excitement.     There  were  no  gripes  about  prison  conditions 
only  discussion  of  what  they  were  learning  and  what  new  opportunity  they 
would  be  going  to  upon  release.     Around  the  whole  situation  too,  was  a 
heightened  sense  of  status  which  was  surely  another  potent  morale  factor. 

Such  experiences  lead  to  the  observation  that  in  addition  to  the  con- 
ventional use  of  research  for .testing  the  effectiveness  of  methods,  it  can 
also  be  used  for  its  direct  the^rapeutic  or  instructional  value  to  the  stu- 
dent himself  when  he  is  put  in  the  role  of  researcher. 


Research  as  a  Means  of  Instruction  and  Therapy' 

Si)rne  of  the  better  examples  of  this  come  from  the  juvenile  field,  but 
the  principle  involved  is  adaptable  to  adults.     One  of  the  best  examples  is 
a  camp  tor  delinquent  boys  known  as  Gamp  Woodland  Springsji^aoi^Dallas , 
Texas.     It  is  a  camp  for  boys  who  are  school  faiiiij^^s-tSd  who  badly  need 
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icelerated  ecfucational  progress.    Yet.  there  is  nT>  recognizable  school  aH 
cartttr^Sc-Ibe  former  director  (Loughmiller ^  1965)  ,coinrhent s , 


I's^^amag^^N^w  many 
thj:ng  that 
do  nOT>^s4;op  to 
the  worl9x^rmerly< 
classroom  method  coming^ 
edii'c'^te  ^gl 
ority'of  itrH^^:x^n.. 


grts  think  of  education  as'^me- 
th«  c las^ropm  and  nowhere  else.  They 
some  oT  th^.  finest  education  in 
lace ^utside  tfie  classroom",  the 
as\a  result  of  the  need  to 
ratfter^^^lia^^f rom  any  inherent  superi- 


.  \he/  have  found  aftd^prepared ,  ^nt 


What  ^happens  at 
^.  (3f  4jieir  owa  Jiving, 


Tm>y  plan  th^l^  own  meals  with  conce"^Tr^^E-.,^"t^v^ 
anced  i>udget.    They  cpt)k^and  bake  in  outck>or^ 
thtimselves^jnust  design  an4  build.    They  use\rat 
and  lck;ated  with  due  rega-r4fpr  ecologl 

hunS^'eda  of  mi 


id  develop  all  conditions 
^rs  TFts^  haVe  built  with^materials 

^oy^' tjttims e  1 V b  d e  s i g ne d~ 
;ped  cttetand  a  bal- 
Litles  tltat  Jihey 


It  tl 


built 

cxational  trips  of  many  days  and 
e3[i^ged  in  planning  fot  every  aspect ,. of  ^  the 


l^s, 


ey  have,  planne'ti^ 
Tbey  take  edu- 


they  have 


^u^e 


of 


::^seatck 


sh,  geograj^hy,  and  a^^^^^those 
from  in  the  cla^s^[:i:;oom,    '  ^ 

*V.$rd§^>,-^a  boy  who  could  >rQt  make  it  a^lK^lj^;^^^jfe£ular 
ftr^j^^^^c^p  and  here  he  is  eT[^^ged  in  a  conjtlrt' 
becjCHn<s  at^n^e  his  edi^cation^^a^id  his  therapy^*,.,,TO^rp' 
"'^qked  with  ^ef  ereife^^^works  and  hettcr^os^to  these  wi 
'&s4;^^aily  as  he_is  driveii  ^h;if;~-ciir^         t^r^learn  all  abdiil' 
£omftl>^^ '*^'t?^^^^^^^^y  t:he'nec^^s^tJ.es  o$i  travel  or 
eT«exit^^:^}ii;.j^55M^       about  tools^,  forest  materials,-  of  the 
ing  an  exclrti^i^g  t 


'vitj-e  cte'ari-y  s 
can  purstn^  ar^^  legi^ 
%r'Oish  provocative  idt 


VtTng,  tli1>«,^^^^  prt' 
not  "i:^ii^5,si 
of  .potent 


into  a  prison  presents  diffi- 
*''^^xperlence^'^fe^Vapn- 


thF: 


inmate  researchers 
of  tfie  staf-'f.  to 


The  inYpro^^<antv  principle  opeT 
peoplv^  who  hcrvc^>bau^^l4^ak,  non-produl    ^                     ^       ^  . 
to  theuNit  will  be  sorhc^thicng  that  is  hone'st";;-<J^eWnt ,  ^ji4.;P^^^^ti^^'  in 
terms  that"'  are^-^ntLauing  fuT^tQ^  the  irtmate.  ..  It  wil  j  

ed,    f.i  M  M  rn-.>vpHri^r]ui^  .j^n^^^^  ^  L li^  M 1 L  s'C^p^c c  that  fi^ Can " dq^. ^and 

in  which  he  is -accorded  some  moal^^imi  o  f  *re  sponsibi  I  itK  and  some  r^a^l 
for  .exercise,  of   judgment.     And^f-inalT^^^^j^^^ust  ^lead  to^^product  that  i^ 
^t'nti-ajl'lr  useful.  '  This  -is  a  cie  script  Lrtn^Sh^  fif^\  research  pro- 

jc-ctx*  ^^nd  if/vou  .iro^  goin^^"'to/^o^some  research  "Juwway ,  ^  it"  pr^vsents  an  op- 

and  nat  ur>bl,  k  i  lui . 


o f  I \\c  mostr  honest 


e  ot  imrj>  roving  1;ks  tract  ion  di>erves 
tu  be  dealt  with  by  a  compVtent^  tusi^archer ,  but  there  may  a*lso  Ito  some  use- 
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fulness  of  a  sort  in  having  it  disclissed  herje 
rectipnal  administrator,  :\ 


Research  for  Improvement  of  Methods 

Some  of  the  special  conditions  of  the  prison  setting  obviously  make 
evaluative  research  particularly  diffix:ult.     Professor  Albert  Mori:i.s  0-^71) 
of  Boston  University  comments  ^that  evaluative  research  is  primarily  corin^ 
cerned  with,         ^  * 


..♦the  effectiveness  wi^h  yhich  specific  ongoing  programs  and 
p^rocedures  schi^ve.  Jihe  ir  stated^  intended  objectives  while 
non-evaluative  research  is  concerned  primarily  with  under- 
standing the  relationships  of  various  abstracted  factors  such 
as  age,   socio-economic  status,  ethnic  group,  e tcTTnjpSTr^STjme^ 


so-called  dependent  variable  such  as  "the  likelihood  of  being 
arrested  (p.^i^. "      I  ' 

Non-evaluative  research  in  the  prison  setting  is  useful  as  a  nonr 
threatening  accumulation  and  analysis  of  objective  data.     It  is  useful  and 
_necessary  in  developing  kn owl edge_af., what^irids-ef-po teifit-i a  1  students  are 
present  and  what  kinds  or' areas  of  knowledge  they  most  seriously  lack  or 
iieed.  ^       .  ^ 


Elya'l^ta^Tv^"  f^"^^         wx3ir1>e~Tnore-dxf  firculir-to"accomplish  because  of 
the  *greate^r^pi^istication  c5f-"iij4  process  and  the  potentially  threatening 
results.     So  far,*  i;esear;ch  that  evaTtiartes^..e£|^ctiveness  of  institutional 
programs  has  tended  t'o-.^o\)rnJi at  we  are  accoinpTLstTitTg~-i4-fet4^e  or  nothing 
with  some  program  ef f orts^l^hat  were  fondly  seen  as  highly  promising.  When 
the  researclrex  comes  u{>^ witlr\  su'trtv.X^csults  he  is  certain  to  encounter  the 
uneasy  adminl^st^^tive  reab<iofev^hat  s<?mething  must  be  wrong  with  the  re- 
search--not  wi>th  ttta^^pr'ogVam^ 


^The  reaction  is  very  rt^iiian  aft^Vv^ry^nderstandable The  warden  may 
haveS^ked  hajfd  to  get  a  gramr^or  ^proprlatton  to  establish  a  new  in- 
structio^l  program,    Jf  now  it  is  not  justifijed  i>y  its  evaluated  results^ 
„he  fe.els^tWsome' degree  r^u(tbatedhimself ;  he  has  a  program  that  is  keep-' 
ing  a  certaifki^um^           sta^ff  employ&dv~--JLf_ this  program  is  to  be  given  up 
ake  K$^s  placQ?  "  —  ^ 

\-  "         •  ■ 

Or  the  res^axi^D!.  may  show  that  a  program  does  work  or  does  have  promise, 
and  that  too  can  be  unsettling.    The  broader  application  of  a  program  that 
h^s  appealed  valid  as  evaluated  in  a  laboratory  experiment  Vill  cost  money 
and''n<4cessitate  various  administrd4:ive  readjustments  that  a  prison  is  ill- 
prepared  to  accomplish'.     The  usual  result  in  thjls  case  is  simply  uon-iniple- 
pi'ntation  of  the  research  findings  and  consequent  discouragement  of  the  re- 
searcher. 


The  fwlt  is  ofteti  difficult  to  assign,  but  at  times  it  may  rest 
vith  tht'  repearcher  himself,  pr  at  least  the  fesoarchei;  could  sometimes 
contribute  more  to  the  success  of  his  work  by  aiming  at  areas  of  inqui'ry 


an 
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that  will  permit  realistic  and  practical  results  in  the  rigid  environment 
that  surrounds  him.     The  prison  world  must  be  very  tantalizing  to  a  re- 
searcher because  it  offers  some  elements  that  contribute  nicely  to  re- 
search, and  ^Dthers  that  frustrate  it.     It  offers  conditions  that  can  be 
controlled,  and  a  setting  in  which  people  are  available  during  all  hours 
and  for  protracted  periods  of  time.     It  is  frustrating,  however,  because 
it  offers  such  resistance  to  change  and  is  usuaFiy  sadly  non-responsive 
to  research  results. 


The  Need  for  Unconventional  Thinking  ' 

An  important  but  difficult  thing  that  a  researcher  must:  learn  to  do 
is  to  stir  himself  out  of  his  acceptance  of  certain  conventional  view>* 
poLnts  and  to  approach  his  whole  area  of  activity  with  great  freshness - 
The  fj.eld  of  corrections  operates  on  many  fondly  regarded  but  untested 
assumptions,  so  we  have  great  need  for  the  iconoclast  who  takes  nothing 
for  granted  and  indulges  in  no^ reverence  for  the  deeply  entrenched  be- 
liefs that  guide  most  correctional  operations.     For  , instance ,  there  is  a 
well-accepted  assumption  that  prisoners  as  a  group  are  badly  lacking  in 
motivatipn  and  this  is  why  so  few^  of  them  succeed  in  educational  programs 
or  even  ask  to  enter  them. 


N  4 


Educational  researchers,  however,  are  beginning  to  recognize  that  it 
is  not  quite  this  simple.     It  could  just  be  that  the  professionals  who  try 
to  help  the  criminal  client  are  the  ones  who  are  out  of  step.     We  still 
have  strongly  with  us  the  heritage  of  the  solidly  middle-class  custodians, 
teachers,  therapists,  etc.,  who  ha:ve  dominated  the  whole  appioach  to  the 
criminal,  seeking  to  understand    him  in  reference  to  the  predominate  mid- 
dle-class culture,   and  trying  to  win  him  to  its  values.     Wher  we  stop  to 
think  about  it  with  true  regard  for  the  inmate's  viewpoint,  it  begins  to 
appear  that  his  lack  of  enthusiasm  Jor  the  conventional  acade.mic  offerings 
may  actually  have  a  positive  import  as^a  matter  of  maintaininjg  the  Integrity 
of  his  own  cultural  background.     The*  educa^tion  that  seems  so  plausible  and 
so' "right"  to  the  middle  class  staff  person  m^i%simply  not  be  relevant  as 
perceived  by  the-  inmate.     A  committee  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  American 
Friends  Service  Caminittee  has  produced  a^  new  book  (Struggle  for  Justice. 
1971)  on  prisons  in  which  they  make  this  caustic  comment 


There  is  a  hi  lief  held  by  many,  especially  experts  in  the  sobiiQl 
service  fields,  that   lower-class,   emotionally  disturljed  "deviant^ 
or  "criminal"  persons  most  'often  are  not  aware  of  their  real 
problems  and  will  not  seek  services  that  can  help  them.     We  dis- 
cfgree  totally  with  thi<^  proposition.     In  the  lirst^place,  help 
must  be*  defined  from  the  viewpoint"  of  the  person  in  need,;v^nd 
in  the  Si'cond  place,  fiie  reason  a  person  in  need  turns  his 
back  on  help  is,  by  and  large,   that  the  services  offered  arc 
shai)by  substitutes   tor  help.^    When  real  services  are  available, 
those  in  tu^e'd   literally  line  up  at  the  door^(p.  98). 


Whether  or  not         agn  e  with  this,   it  ottt^rs  us  a  suggestion  regard- 
ing our  possible  areas  ol  resi^are^i.     In  any  pris^on  a  certain  few  inmates 
do  <ipply  for  schooling. 


ither  thesi*  ari'  "connin.^;'"  Someone,  or  else  they 
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are  the  ones  who  by  thel>^<iwn  backgrounds  have  some  rapport  with  the  mid- 
dle-class valdes  regarding  education.     It  is  easy  to  guess  that  when  r6-  ' 
search  is  done  on  the  effectiveness  of  prison  education,   it  is  done  with 
reference  to  voluntary  student  subj-ects  such  as  those  who  are  in  our  class- 
rooms, and  who  by  that  very  fact  are  not  repr^esentativ^  of  the  bigger 'and 
perhaps  more  needly  client  group.     To  the  extent  that  this  is  true,  it 
leads  to  deceptive  findings  about  education  as  a, service  to  prison  inmates. 


A  few  years  ago,  Riessman  (1962),   as  an  educational  ^^^sychologiat,  and 
now  Coles  (1972),  as  a  social  psychiatrist,  have  been  emphatic  in  showing 
us  that  people  we  have  regarded  as  culturally  deficient  are  actually  pos- 
sessed of  a  vital  culture,  though  it  is  unappreciated  by  the  raz:ge,r  social 
group.   'Because,  of  this  lack  of  appreciation,  we  make   few  concess^qs  to 
the  cultural  standards  of  this  out-group  and  xXo  easily  dismiss  its  If 
of  interest  in  our  fine  academic  programs  as  just  poor  motivation.     But  H 
thev American  Friends  Committee,  previously  mentioned,    is ' even  partially 
righx^,  here  is  an  area  of  much  needed  research.    With,  use  of  research 
tools  more  thorough  and  sophisticated  than  5ust  a  quesfe)nnaire ,  we  need 
to  find  out  what  instructional  offerings  might  capture  the  interest  of 
prison  inmates  who  are  otherwise  ignoring  the  classroom.  Undoubtedly 
there  is  little  hope  of  reaching  the  "old  time  con"  who  has  settled  so 
resignedly  into  his  long-time  anti-social  pattern  that  no  artistry  avail- 
able to  us  today  is  going  to  jar  him  out  of  it.     But  we  must  believe  that 
many^%f"*^the  younger  inmates  who  are  scornful  of  helping  programs  in  gen- 
eral still  could  be  captured  if  we  can  contrive  the  special  kind  of  offer- 
ing that  speaks  to  their  need. 


The  Limitations,  of  Local  Research. 

^"I  1  »  


V 


c One  of  the  Arguments  for  maintaining  your  own  continuing  research 
effort  is  that  the  value  of  any  specific  sociological  research  project  is 
to  some  degree  only  local.     In  other  words,  it  is  common  ^ to  find  that 
you  cannot  seek  out  the  research  findings  of  other  projects  in  other  pri- 
son settings  and  apply  them  reliably  as  guides  to  your  own  setting.  This 
is  not  to  suggest  that  the  work  of  other  researchers  is  to  be  ignored. 
Their  findings  will  have  broad- applicability  and  they  will  be  helpful  in 
stimulating  your  own  ideas   for  areas  of  inquiry,  but  they  will  not  be 
reliable  for  specific  or  lit-eral  /application  elsewhere.     Each  operation 
has  its  own  environmental  characteristics  and,  especially  important,  its 
own  set  of  personalities  that  affect  outcome.     Technique  has  a  highly  per- 
sonal quality  in  effect,  and  wha/fc  one  teacher  can  accomplish  with  some 
particular  technique,  another  tt/'acher  will   find  unwieldy  and  ineffective. 


So  tht.:  effectf  is  that  any  research  you  do  is  probably  dealing  with 
the  particular  pcipU'  and  the  particular  set  of  environmental  conditions 
at  that  particuLa^  time,  and  consequently  has  reliability  only  in  respect 

very  local  situation.  So  no  matter  how  much  you  peruse  the  litera- 
learn  o£  research  results  af  others,  you  need  also  to  have  research 
own  going  if 'you  are  to  know  with  certainty  of  your  own  effective- 
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The.  Need  to .  Differ  eot  ia^te""^  v  \  '  '  '  ' 
 i — . — ^  

One  thing  we  have  been  learning  in  recent  years  is  that  broadly       '  \ 
focust'd  research  can  soractimos  mask  rather  than  reveal  ^sorae  of,  the  data 
» we  need  to  know.     For  instance,   it  seems  interesting  to  us 'to  know  the 
recidivism  rate  of  a  large  sample  of  jnen  who  have'  been  discharged  from', 
a^  certain  prison,  or  the  rate  for  all  men  who  went  out,  from  a  certain    ^  ■ 
academic  program  or  vocational  training  course.     If  all  we  do  is  to  look 
at   the  recidivism  rate  for  the  whole  group;  we  probably  will  find  that 
the  results  are  discouraging.     Probably  the  figures  will  tell  us  that 
these  men  did  no  better  than  the  general  prison  population  that  did  not 
have  the  benefit  of  our  expensive  instruction.  \/\  • 

However,  a  much  more  detailed  analysis  would  show  us  that  certain 
men  actually  did  worse  than  the  control  group,  while  others  did  feubstan-'  - 
tially  better.     Furthermore,   this  detailed  study  should  reveal *s ome '  of    .  . 
thu  differentiating  characteristics  of  the  two  extremes,  and  of  those     '    .  ' 
scattered  in  the  range  between.     Then  we  realize,  that  by  'looking  at  an 
unrutint'd  recidivism  rate  we  learn  nothing  because  we  get  oply  a  l^veleli- 
ofi  picture  that  hides  the  significant,  peaks  and  valleys.     But  there  can  ^ 
be  splendid  usefulness  in  an  exquisitely  differentiated  -study  which  re- 
veals which  case  characteristics  lead  to  what  kind  of  success  for,  what,  ' 
kind  of  person  with  what  kind  *of' ins tructional  appto-ach.  "This,   of  co,u3^se,., 
leads  'to  a  need  for  detailed  case  data.        .  _    '  \'      .  ^ 


The  Need  tor  Data  '      ^  -       ^   •  ^  * 

The'  common  finding  is  that  'the  basic  d^ta.  for  building  this  kind  of 
research  is  not  being  accumulated.     It  is  quite  in  accord  with  .normal, 
hunfan  nature  to  find  that   the  systematic  accumulation  6t  detfai^led  data  *- 
is  not  ^oi^^vg^n  unless  there  is  an- extant  proj,ect  which  demands  'it.  In 
fa^J^^i-'tTiere  is  a  natural  bias  a':;ainst  the  accdmulattion  of'-data  when  the 
'f'ceord.s  thus  developed  ar^    not  used^'but,  a's  we  say,   just  gather  du'st 
on  th«.    shelves.     It  truly  is  difficult  to  maintain  the  administrafrive 
t'ffort  and  determination  to  persist  in  .the  ;dil  igent  gathering  and  storing 
of  case  data  when  there  is  no  pr.ocessing*  a^d  arialyiiing  of  it.*   Rut  if,. any 
researcher  does  come   upon  such  n  mine  of  information,  he  -will  be  most 
grafotul   for  the  magni  f  ic  ^nt  start  it  wi  1 1.  give  , him  j  n  -doing  a -research  , 
job  .ior  yoti.  ,  '  ,    "    -  *        *      '  *       '   •  *  *  •  . 

{\  rhaps  the  point   ii^  ii»r  you  i^>  .that  -  yovi  copld ,  think  'of  what 

kind  of  St  u(l'>   you  n^'ed   in  or^}^  r  to  ana-lyze  differentially' the  cffect^s  bj: 
your  instruction  upon  a  r<ii!t;t    of  student   types.     Undiscouraged  by  jtThe 
lact  that  ao  research  sta^t   is  at  hand  thi^  year,  ^you  -could  still*  Inst-t-' 
tute  th»    proct'ss^  of  data  ^-.a  ther  t  ni;^  wi  th  hopes  that   the  day  will  conte  ^whcn 
theiv  will   hi    staff  to  Jral  witl*  your  wealth  of  organized  .detail . 

In  view  oi   earlijj:  v^ciimnrnts  aboqt  research  as  a  tool  of  therapy^,  ^ask  ; 
yourself  and  voui   w<irden"i^!    it  w^uld  be  fe<islble  to-select  an  inmate  or 
two  to  do  tlu' job  oi  data- e5)l.]e(.  t  ion.     II  you  can  get  past  the  traditional 
concern  about  c oiU' ident la 1 1  ty you  tire  certain  to/ find  that  inmates  can 
indted  do  thi#    )oi)  lot  yqa,>and  *  f  y^Su  have  selected  skiMfully,   you  may 
find  that    the  inmates  \viii'^rtt   Lnte.re'sC<  d  ia  the  .poss  ibi  1  it  i  es  and-  b^gin  . 
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to  study  research:  methods  so  that  they  can  ga  on  ti^  th^  satisfaction  of  * 
the  iiioi;e  meaningful  work  of^  analyzing  the  data  they  collect . 

•   this  ea^sily^  brlfigs  u{)*'meatal  pictures*  of  situatitoiis  that  §el:*out  of 
;coritrol,  are  full  of  abuses,  etc/    Xhat  'is  up- to  you^     Again  referring  to  • 
the  expedience  at  ^JacaViIle ,  \it  can  be  a'genuitiely  pro^f essional  enterpri'se  ' 
with  splendid  te'achjlng 'value  for  tbe  inmates  involved  if  you  have  the  skill 
to  make  it  -s^o,-  If  ^yogii  do  not  stixk  with  it  skillfully,  then,  of  course, 
there  are. ever. so  many- examples  in  prison  experience  to  show  how  subverted 
the ''of forj:;^*can  become.  ^  \  ^   

One  problem  with^afa  gathering  that  any  prison  staff  member  will 
face  will '  be  .the  ,  fol  low-up  ,Qn  releasees.    You'can  gather  data;  perhaps  ex- 
tenslvelyV  oh:4:hos4  inii^te  students  you  currently,  fiave  ,  b.ut  once  they  leave  / 
they, rapidly  disappear:,  from  your  view.    To  make  your  evaluative  research  at 
all  usefu;l,  or  even  possib-le*  you  need  to' follow  up  at  least  for  a  few  months 
This  is,  di  f  f  icul  1 3  '  but  should  not  be  considered  impossible.    There  may  be  as 
many  ways  of  meeting  .this  problem  as  there  are  institutions  but  soiq^thing 
like  the  following  might  be  workable.  '  .      ^  .      .  * 

"    .  'Firs.t  find  a,  bit  of  .money.    Xnd  do  not  lat  this  suggestion  discourage 
you  too  much.     ^lo  big  amount  .is  needed*and  there  are  sources  *for  this  if 
'you/look  abopt  yoir.'    Get  a  sizablg,  stock  of  double  postcarcis  with  postage. 
Gefyour  inmate' s  tat  is  ticians  to  do,  the  follow-up  study  and  give  them  the 
cl^allenge'., and 'satisfaction  of  helping  to  design  the  effort.  -  (Again  the 
fears  of  abuse  will  ^arise,  buti  again  this'^s  dependent  upon  your  skill.) 
As  each  inmat^  student  is  released,-  establish  a  follow-up  '6'ontact,  normally 
the  parole*  officer,  and  set' in  motion  the  process  of  having  a  postcard  go 
to  him  regularly  every  .month ,  asking  'for  the  simplest  of  data--is  t-he  paro- 
lee working,  is' he  working  at  a  job  related  to  training,  you  gave  him,  what 
new  of  fenses  ,haye  occurred,  if  any?     Tbe  parole  officer'-aan  quickly  note  this 
bn^the  tear-cj^ff  return  postcard  WhicK  is  already  addressed  and  stamped. 

In  Certain .  c^ses  •  your  ^postcard  information  will  tip  you  to  the  presence 
'of  more  expensive  data  that  you  need  to  |et  by  letter.     But  even  with  the, 

most  minimal  ef^94^*you  will  be  getting  more  information  than. most  prison 
-schoof.  principals  ats^gleaning,,  and  it  will  help  >^ou  to  kntow  about  your 

effectiveness,  '  '  -  ' 

When  you  design  the  data  gathering  process,  try  t'o  be  richly  inclusive 
of  a  wide  "range -of  facts  whether  or  not  they,  seem  to  have  anythin^g  to  do 
vGrith  education  and  its  effects.  ,  For  instance,  you  should  want  to  know  how 
much  .money  your  departing  student  has  in  his  pocket,  and  what  financial 
resot'frcos--als0  what  dL-bts--arc  waiting  for  him  in  the  community.     There  is 
an  economic  b^sis  to  much  crime  and  some  dnmates;  go  out  with  two  strike^ 
«*agai'nst '  them  jus't  because  their  resources  for  getting 'reestablished  arc  sq 
*  Inacfequate ^  Your  instructional  program  shoul d  not  be  charged  with  failute 
it  it  is  foui:id,that  *a  bi^  percentage  of  those  who  come  back  were  the  ones, 
wltD  did  n&t  have  enough  capital  to  make  it  through  the  ear ly^  period  ^  of  "ad,-  '  - 
iustiivnt.  ^  '  ,  '  '  ' 

There  may^be'many  oth^r  seemingly  .t^xt'raneous   factors  that  help  fo  dif- 
fecx*ri^;iate  the^reasons  £or  success'  <or'  failure  irf  ways'  exceedingly  important 
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to  your  efforts."''  Probably  Qne  of  the  conclusions  you  will  reach  is  that 
we  are^not  suf f icierrtly  protecting  our  investment  in  prison  education  or 
training  programs  until  we  provide  far  more  intensive  follow-through  help 
to  the  newly  paroled  p>erson.     There  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  when 
research  repudiates  th^t_eXf.t!C t iveness  of  prison  progTaras,  the  actual  mes- 
sage is  that  \t  will  uevc^r  be  enough  to  help  a  man  through  just  one  stage 
of  the  criminal  jtiStice  process.     The  helping  process  must  be  persistent 
through  all  phases  if  the  good  work  of  any  one  phase  is  to  survive.  If 
your  research  does  modify  or  support  this  view,   it  will  help  bring  a  more 
balanced  impVovemdnt  to  the  whole  process. 
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Introduction 


The  Problem 


National  Concern.     Nationwide  there  are  over  3  million  illiterate 
adults  who  have  had  no  fornial  school  experience.     There  « are  11  million 
adults  who  have  completed  5  grades  or  less,   24  million  with  les5  than 
an  8th  grade  education,   and  56  million  with  less  than  a  high  school  edu- 
cation.   To  compound  this  problem  there  are.  untotaled  numbers  of  adults 
who  are  functionally  illiterate  and  cannot  read  at  a  5th  gr^de  level  no 
matter  how  many  years  of  school  they  havd  completed.     The  Office  of  Edu- 
cation has  made  this  a  high  priority  demonstrated  with  the  emphasis  that 
is  currently  being  placed  on  the  "right  to  read." 

# 

In  addition.  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits  (R-N.  Y.)  introduced  amend- 
ments to  the  Adult  Education  Act  that  passed  .both  houses  and  became  law.. 
These *amendmerrtrs ,  which  were  supported  by  the  National  Association  for 
Public  Schpol  Adult  Education,  amended  the  Adult  Education  Act  oT  1966 
as   follows:         *  «  • 

1.  Extend  its.  provisions  to  include  training  from  the  8th 
through  the  l'2t:h  gradQ  levels.    .The  unamended  law  covefed 
only  adult  eSucation  through  the  8th  grade. 

2.  Lower  the  eligibili ty  age  under  the  Act  from  18,  to  16  to 
^    include  high  school  dropouts,   a  groups  estimated  at  up  to 

one  million  tj^pna^gers  a  year. 

3.  '    Establish  state;  .adult  education  advisory  councils  to  aid 

'  *  in  the  <;ieveropment.  and  evaluation  of  programs  at  the  local 
,*  level.;  •  .-.        •  * 

Thes(4  amt^ndments  obviously  increase  the  magnjLtude  and  scope  of  the 
problem,     Unfortifn^to  ly ,.  "Jthe  1970  cenSu^  reports  are  not  yet  available 
and  Ciirrent  esLLtncftes  bas.ed  on  the  1960  reports -are  probably  invalid. 
All   ihdicatlcm.s  arc,  howt'ver,  that  we  currently  reach  less  than  10  per- 
;cont  of  the  I  a'r^t^,  -pppulation  of,  trnder^^ducation  adults. 

Local   Concern  ^<<The    job  markelrfor  t,h^  fund  Lonal  ly  Illiterate  work 
or  is  basically,  anuinskilled  market.    Whep  he  works  it  is' either  a  day 


job  or  an  hourly  *paid  igb.     There  are  no  career  ladders  under  such  con- 
ditions.    On  work  day^one  can  "see  groups  of  men  standing  on  particular 
street  corners  waiting  to  be  hired  for  the  day.     The  job  he  is  waiting 
for  usually  has  only  one  requirement,  physical  capability.     Such  a  job 
does  not  provide  unemployment  compensation,   sick  leave,  vacation,  retire- 
ment, or  promotion.     There  is  little  incentive  for  job  pride  or  individ- 
ual effort.     In  short,   these -conditions  create  poor  worker  morale  and 
contribute  to  a  high  turn-over  rate,  absenteeism  and  the  accompanying 
high  cost  of  retraining  and  inefficiency. 

Even  if  the  low  literate  worker  is  employed  in  a  factory,  his  low 
skill  capability  makes  him  very  vulnerable.     Many  employers ^hire  and  fire 
on  a  regular  schedule.     Such  a  constant  turn-over  .policy  is  only  possi- 
b'le  on  low-skill  jobs.     As  long  as  there  is  a  low-skill  labor  force  a- 
vailable,   such -  a  practice  will  continue  to  be  profitable  for  the  employer 


Crime  Rates.     The  high  drop-out  rates,   lack  of  employment  opportu- 
nities, inadequate  school  opportunities,  and  low  income  all  contribute 
to  the  high  rate  of  crime  prevalent  in  the  low  literate  population  and 
have  real  significance  for  corrections  institutions'  rehabilitation  ef- 
forts. 

Ignorance,  unemployment,  and  poverty  create  frustration  and  bitter- 
ness.    The  V.11  iterate  or  low  literate  man 'or  woman  lacks  the  essential 
prerequisite  for  self-support  and  full  participation  in  society.  This 
critical  national  problem  is  amplified  by  the  rapidity  of  change  that 
characterizes  .'today  *  s  world,  and  by  the  fact  that  automation  continually 
lessens  the  need  for  unskilled  workers.     The  undereducated  are  destined 
to  become  more  and  more  alienated  from  society. 


Population  Characteristics  ^ 

The  undereducated  <idult  has  a  number  of  characteristics  and  is  in- 
lluenced  by  a  variety  of  environmental  factors  which  preclude  the  use  of 
traditional  educational  means  and  dictate  the  design  of  innovative  new 
approachesUo  the  problem-. 

'  /Xmon^^.the  many  v<iri<il)les  are  the  loUowing  important  f act ors^  a f f ect 
un;  undereducated  adult   le<irnors.  ^ 

r 

1.     Mas  b^^en  unsuccessful   or  marginally  succei^i^fu'    in  the  tra-  ^ 
ditiona  1  svstcm,  , 

s 

<  \     Has  feelin^;.s     f  doubt   and   msiHurity  assoc  in^t^ed  with   i  n- 

struction<il  (lom<mds, 

>^    i.     Cinnot   percfivr  the  ru  1  evance  o     t  rad  i  1 1  ona  1  instruct  ion 
t  t>  his   immediate  needs,  4  ^ 


Resents  and  is  ashamed  of  his  educational  def  ic  i  t^acies , 


5. 


Educatioi^  has  a  low  priority  in  his  hierarchy  of  needs, 


6.  Cannot  effectively  organize  resources  and  activities  to 
allow  for  additional  educational  experiences, 

7.  Seeks  imraediatt^  gratification,  cannot  maintain  long-range 
goals, 

8.  Needs  a  series  of  success  experiences  to  compensate  f-or  a 
backlog  of  fai  lures , 

; 

9.  Needs  individualized  programs  of  instruction  specifically 
designed  to  remedy  deficiencies  and  to  appeal  to  the  learn- 

,er's  interest  and  motivations, 

10.  Initially  needs  constant  encourag^ement  and  stimulation  to — ^ 
start  and  maintain  participation, 

11.  -Needs  easily  accessable  learning  opportunities. 

Failure  of  Traditional  Approach  '  ,  * 

Traditional  adult  basic  education  programs  have  consistently  been^ 
unable  to  reach  the  hard  core  low  literate.  Often,  aft^r  intensive  re- 
cruitment, the  program  is  unable  to' hold  the  student  because^ the  curri- 
c-uUim  is  perceived  as  irrelevant;  to  the  population's  immediate .  environ- 
ment. The  'traditional  adult. basic  education  program  has  not  offered  the 
desired  student  personnel  services  necessary  for  the  intensive  instruction 
required  to  effectively  motivate  and  teach  the  low  literate. 

Evidence  tends  to  indicate  that  the  regular  average  of  four  to  six  ' 
hours  per  week  o'f  adult  basic  education  instruction  is  not  enough  to  sus- 
tain motivation  or  clearly  demonstrate  progress  to  the  student.     The  low 
literate  0-3  grade,   needs  intt-nsive  accelerated  learning  opportunities. 
The  current  approach  of  providing  only  four  to  six  hours  of  adult  basic 
education  instruction  per  week  presents  the  low  literate  student*  with  a 
very  undesirable  and  practically  ins.urmountable  task  of  having  to  attend 
adult  basic  education  classes  on  a  piecc'meal  basis  for  an  average  of 
three  to  five  years  to  roach  the  4th  gtcade  level  and  from  10  to  15  years 
to  go^'  from  0  grade  to  high  school  equivalency. 

The  fact  that  current  programs  are  failing  to  recruit  and  hold  adult 
basic  education  students  with  a  desirable  degree  of  efficiency  is  direct- 
ly related  to  the  program's   lack  of  stimulating ^methods  and  the  small 
quantity,    i.e.,   time  of  instruction  offered*.     The  basic  problem  which 
has  been  prominent  throughout  th.c  national  adult  basic  education  program 
is  how  to  recruit,   enrc^ll,    retain,   and  teach  the  hardcore  low  literate. 

"    The  problem,   therefolre,   ts  mullifaceted  and  tht\  general   purpose  of 
this  pa-per  is  to  explore  the  possible    contributions  of  advanced  educa- 
tional technology,   i.e.,  iuirdware  and  software  to  the  solution  of- the 
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adult  basic  education  problem.     More  t^ecif ically,   this  paper  intends  to: 

1.  Discuss' the  general  characteristics  of  hardware  and  software, 

2.  Explore  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  representative  ex- 
amples of  different  types  of  hardware  and  software, 

3.  Discuss  possible  classroom  applications, 

4.  Suggest  resources  and  selection  criteria  for  each,  and 
!*s  several  alternative  utilisation  models. 

Advanced  Technology  -     ...  •• 

— — — —  ■  " 

The  modern  adult  educator  has  'a  tremendous  array  of  advanced  edu-^ 
cdtional   technology  at  his  disposal.     The  great  Variety  of  hardware  and 
buftware  available  in  the  current  educational  itia'f ket^^irpyides  the^means 
to  truly  accelerate  and  individualize  instruction.     After  centuries  of 
lecturing,  the  modern  educator  rnay  now  be  truly  innovative  in  motivating 
and  teaching  students,  even  if  the  institutions  of  high  education  are 
still   lecturing  about  innovation. 

Advanced  educational  technology,   i.e.,  hardware  and  software,  must 
be  utilized  within  the  framework  of  a  curriculum  rationale  or  a  system. 
Before  discussing  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  advanced  education- 
al technology,   awareness  of  selected  learning  principles  that  have  im- 
plications for  hardware  and  software  utilizations  should  be  developed. 


Learning  Theories  and  Principles 

There  is  an  incomprehensible  conglomeration  of  learning  theories 
which  are  aligned  with  three  basic  schools  or  types,   i.e.,   the  stimulus 
response,   the  gestalt  and  the  eclectic.     Each  group  and  each  theoretical 
position  has  its  definitions  of  learning.     These  groups  stimulate  thought 
and  ru.st'circh  that  will  hopefully  lead  to  some  integrated  exploration  of 
tho  learning  process.     Despite  the  numerous  th^oj;>etical  positions  and 
Lhe  variety  ot  answ^s  Lo  our  learning  process  questions,  Hilgard  (1956) 
lists  several  areas  or  principles  of  learning  on  which  most  theorists 
tend   to  agree: 

1.     hi  deciding  who  should  learn  what,   the  capacities  of  the 
learner  are  very  important.     Brighter  people;,can  learn 
things   less  brip,ht  ones  cannot   learn;   in  general,  oldeu, 
children  can  learn  more  readily  than  younger  ones;  ^the. 
d(Hline  o(  ability  with  age  in  the  adult  years  depends 
upon  what    it   is  being  learned. 

A  motivated  learner  acquires  what  lie  learns  more  readily 
'than  one  who  is  not  motivated.     The  relevant  motives 
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include  both  general  and  specific  ones,   for  example:  de- 
sire to  learn,  need  for  achievement  (genei^al),  and  desire 
for  a  certain  reward  or  to  avoid  a  threatened  punishment 
(specific) . 

Motivation  that  is  too  intense,  especially  pain,  anxiety, 
fear,  may  be  accompanied  by  distracting  emotional  states 
so  that  excessive  motivation  may  be  less  effective  than 
moderate  motivation  for  learning  some  kinds  of 'tasks,  es- 
pecially those  involving  different  discriminations. 

Learning  under  the  control  of  reward  is  usually  preferable 
to  learning  under  the  control  of  punishment.  Correspond- 
ingly,  learning  motivated  by  success  is  preferable  to 
learning  motivated  by  failure.     Even  though  the  theoreti- 
cal issue  is  still  unresolved,  the  practical  outcome  must 
take  into  account  the  social  by-products,  which  tend  to  be 
more  favorable  under  reward  than  under  punishment. 

Learning  under  intrinsic  motivation  is  preferable  to  learn- 
ing under  extrinsic  motivation. 

Tolerance  for  failure  is  best  taught  through  providing  a 
Backlog  of  success  that  compensates  for  experienced  fail- 
ure . 

Individuals  need  practice  in  setting  realistic  goals  for 
themselves,  goals  neither  'so  low  as  to  elicit  little  effort 
nor  so  high  as  to  foreordain  to  failure.     Realistic  goal- 
setting  leads  to  more  sati3factory  improvement  than  unreal- 
istic goal-setting. 

The  personal  history  of  the  individual,  for  example,  hi^ 
reaction  to  authority,  may  hamper  or  enhance  his  ability  to- 
learn  from  a  given  teacher. 

Active  participation  by  a  learner  i§  preferable  to 'passive 
reception  when  learning,   for  example,   from  a  lectur^  or 'a 
motion  picture. 

Meaningful  materials  and  meaningful  tasks  are  learned  mor.e 
readily,  than  nonsense  materials  and  more  readily  than  tasks 
not  under s tood  by  the   learner . 

TherL'   is  no  substitute   for  repetitive  practice  in  the  over- 
l^w'jrning  of  skills,   for  instance,   the  performance  of  a  con- 
c^frt   pianist,   or  in  the  memor  izat  ioir  of  unrelated  facts  that 
have  to* be  automatized. 

Information  about   the  nature  of  a  good  performance,  know- 
ledge of  his  own  mistakes,   and  I^nowledg^.*  of  successful  re- 
sults aid  learning.  \ 
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13.  Transfer  to  new  tasks  will  be  better  if,  in  learning,  the 
learner  can  discover  relationships  for  himself,  and  if  he 
has  experience  during  learning  of  applying  the^  principles 
within  a  variety  of  tasks. 

14.  Spaced  or  distributed  recalls  are  advantageous  in  fixing 
material  that  is  to  be  long  retained  (pp.  486-487) . 

These  areas  of  agreement  have  been  validated  in  numerous  research  studies 
and  provide  fruitful  guidelines  for  classro<!foi  practices. 

Mul t  i -media  Instruct  ion 

Hardware  and  software,  whether  used  singly  or  in  various  combina- 
tions offers  "tTie  following  advantages   in  the  instructional  situation: 

1.  Extends  the  master  teacher  or  expert  in  time  and  space. 
The  use  of  audio-visual  records  of  teacher  presentations 
allows  students  to  be  e?cposed  to  the  best  instruction  a- 
vail able  instead  of  \imit ing  the  quality  to  the  local 
teacher^s  capabilities  which,   of  course,   range  from  ex- 
ceMent  to  terrible. 

2.  Provides  the  means  for  repetition  and  drill;   these  are 
important  concepts  that  the  teacher  has  neither  the  time 
or  energy  to  provide.  ^ 

3.  Allows  for  individualization  of  inset ruct ion .     Provides  a 
variety  of  presentation  means  and  materials  to  match  a 
student's  unique  characteristics  and  his  particular  set 
of  educational 'objectives . 

4.  Makes  the  teacher  more  efficient  in  that  he  may  provide 
instruction  for  more  students  per  day  and  the  instruction 
provided  will  be  more  productive,   i.e.,  quicker  attainment 
based  on  individual  desire  and  capability. 

5.  Creates  and  maintains  greater  degrees  of  student  motivation 
and  concentration. 

6.  Frees  the  teacher  for  greater  humanization  of  instruction, 
i*.o.,   the  teacher  has  more  time  to  analyze  student  needs, 
CQunsel  and  advise,  design  individual  programs,  and  evalu- 
jcxto,  the  instructional  process  In  order  to  increase  its-ef- 
f  ic  i'ency..  .  / 

The  lii>ted  advantages  are  not  complete  and  vary  with  the  instruction- 
al 1  environment.  'The  mentioned  advantages  have  been  noted  in  a  variety  of 
'  studies  and  in  the  personal  experiences  of  the  author. 

'    Advanced  Lechnology,    (jike  most  human  products,  has  disadvantages, 
t's-puciaily  If  improperly  or  naively  used.    Knowles  (1960)  summarizes  the 

\ 
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situation  thlrs-Iy: 
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Unquestionably  the  nfe>^2a;:^inedia  of  ma^^conununications  has  had 

tremendous  influence  on  The  continuing  learning  of  adults, 
although  their  specific  efforts  are  difficult  to  prove  or  meas- 
ure by  research.     No  doubt  some  of  these  effects  have  been  pos- 
itive and  some  have  been  negative,  as  evaluated  by  adult  educa- 
tors and  social  ph^lriosopher s .     But  the  net  effect  seems  to  be 
in  the  direction  of.  producing  an  environment  more  conducive  to 
continuing  learning  (p.  334). 

Ohiiger  (1968),   in  a  review  of  the  literature  on  mass  media  in  ad- 
ult education,  discovered  a  minor  theme  throughout  the  literature  which 
considers  the  possibility  that     "there  are  real  dangers  in  technology-- 
^specifically  arising  from  some  of  the  new  media  o     conununicat  ions  (p. 
25)  - 

Rovan  C1964)  made  the  point  that  it  is  not  the  media  that  creates 
the  danger,  but  how  it  is  utilized  by  society.     Halloran  '(1967),   in  a 
UNESCO  report,   concluded  that  the  lower  the  level  of  education  of  the» 
viewers,  the  more  easily  they  are  influenced  by  media.     This  factor 
could  be  either  an  advantage  or  a  disadvantage. 

Perhaps  the  major  "overall  disadvantage  to  b e  overcome  in  the  appli- 
cation of  advanced  educational  technology  is  the  anxiety  and  resistance 
of  the  teachers  who  feel  that  their  ^roles  and  positions  are  being  threat- 
ened. 

In  fact  their  role  is  changeing  from  custodian  and  purveyor  of  know- 
ledge to  designer  and  manager  of  the  learning  environment;   to  providing 
motivation  and  to  serving  as  counselor  and  advisor.     Indeed,  under  close 
scrutiny,   tlie  teaclier's  role  will  become  a  more  exciting  and  humane  role, 
a  more  productive  and  satisfying  role. 


General  Disadvantages  in  Media  IJtilization 

A  partial  list  of  general  disadvantages  in  the  use  of  hardware  and 
sof tware  are: 

1.  Teacher  will  develop  too  great  a  dependency  and  will  lose 
expertise  in  his  content  areas. 

2.  Too  many  types  of  similar  hardware  and  software  will  over- 
whelm the  teacher  and  hopelessly  bog  down  the  instructional 
process  bec£iuse  the  te«icher  cannot  realistically  be  expected 
to  master  the  utilization  of  15  to  20  different  types  of 
hardwcire  aiul  so  f  tWt-ire . 

.h-   Purchase  of  useless  '^;«'idgets"  because  of  good  sales  pitch. 

4.     Hardware  that  is  unreliable,  i.e.,  high  frequency  of  break-. 

down  and  poor  repair  service.'     -  ,    *  ' 

•  4-' 


iO. 


12. 


y^ardwSi^^hac  does  not  hive  accompanying  sorb 


6.     Software  that  is  poorly  designed  or  developed,  I.e.,  chid-  ' 
dren's  programs  packaged  for  adults. 

?.     Complex  systems  that  are  difficult  for  teachers  and  students 
<o  operate.  .  * 

8.  Hardware  and  software  that^are  difficult' to  move  ^nd  store, 
i.e.,  bulky,  heavy,    fragile,  pooriy  designed'. 

9.  Hardware  that  are  detrimental  to  the  learning  environment , * 
i.e.,  noisy,   bright   lights,   heat  producing,  smelly danger 
due  to  shocks  or  radiation.- 


Software  that  are  not  reliable  or  properly  validated,  i.'e. 
absent  or  poor  -teacher's  manual,  objectives  not  stated, 
student  placement  procedures  absent  or  poor,  irrelevant 
content. 

Software  that  are  consumable  and  hard  to  replace,  i.e., 
costfy  and  extended  delivjj^y  periods.    ^  ; 

Some  students  and  teachers  have  natural  fear  and  suspi- 
i on  of  machines  . 


13.     Possibility  of  expensive  losses  due  to  thef.t,   fire,  de- 
preciaL  ion,  wear  .  ,  ^' 

The   lists  of  general'  advantages  and  disadvantages  associated  with  edu- 
taiiunal  hardware  and  software  could,  be'  expaj\ded  ad-  infinitum.    .,  ' 

The  findings  ot  Swcts  (  1  962)  and  reviews  by  Holland  ( 19^X)_support 
the  conclusions  of  Stolurow  and  Davis  (1^66)'thcat  afteV  exami'ng  nuttier- 
i^ir.  comparative  studies  there  are  typically  na- significant  differences 
lii  the  relative  effectiveness  of  .teaching  machines  and  programmed  texts. 

Numerous  oHier  studies  apd  experience  of  the  author  suggests  ttiat 
inn  1  t  i -nv  J  i  .i  or  mn  U  i -sensory  presentations,   if  proper  ly  de s igned ,  are 
iTuue  ettuieiU    tor  accomplishing  educational  objecLives  than  single  sen-"^ 
^>uy  inputs.     Tht   LffecLiveness  of  muIti-sensory  a'pproaches  is  always  a 
tun(tii)n  ol    the  educational  objectives  ,qind  the  students  '  cl\aractef  istics  . 

It  a  grn(>r.ility  op  principle  can'he  offered,  .md  usually  they  -are 
nia^)propr  i  at*> »    it   would  be  Lh-at  in  the  selection  and -nci  ll-zat  ion  of  ed- 
luUion.il   ha^dwaic    and  sofLwaro,    the   siriiplo   i  s  'pref  erab  I'e  Lo'the  cdmplex. 
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{l.udwate  (lelioed   from  an  educat  ioital  viewpoint  means  those  mathinvs,  '  " 

•  •  • 
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^pMv>lcdI  equipment,  and  aud^o-vidual  devices,  that  perform  a  physical 
/   function  in  the^ presentation  of  educational  software.     They  range  in  com- 
plexity from  the  simple  filmstrip  viewer  or  spring  loaded  reading  pacer 
to  computer  Gontro-Uod  learning  carrels  containing  cathode  ray  displays, 
image   projectors,   talking  typewriters  and  audio  record  and  playback  me- 
chanisms. ^  f 


Sources  artd  Classi f iqations 
>     '  .    -  * 

-    -  Th^rt  ^are  thousands  of  different  types  of  educational  hardware  each 
with  its  varying  specifications  and  functions.     The  National  Audio-Visual 
Association  publi'shes  an  annuaT  Audio^Visual  Equiproent  Directory.  This 
directory  contains  the  most  complete  listings  and  descriptions  of  educa- 
tional har.dware  available.     Over  2,000  pieces  of  equipment,  ^re  listed  un- 
der ?7  different  categories.     This  directory  is  an  inva  luable .  r^esource 
to  the  in.structor  or  administrator  who  ,is  currently  using,   or  intends  to 
purchase  instructional  hardware.  '        <^  ,  , 

When  one  realizes  the  overwhelming  variety  '<;^*f  educational  hardware  . 
available  on  t^ie  current  market,   it  becomes  evident  that  there  are  num- 
ertms  devices  of  the  same  type  for  accomplishing  any  given  educational'  ' 
objective,   i.e.,   there  are  over  55  different  l6Him  motion  picture  projec- 
tors,  over  40  different  filmstrip  projectors,  over  125  tape  recorders 
and  playbacks,  and  over  22  reading  machines. 

The  problem  then  becomes  one  of  selection.     Very  few  of  the^educa-- 
tlonal  hardware  currently,  on  the  marketh^ve  been  adequat^ely  validated 
f  or  ins  truct  lonal  use,  and^  in  the  case'^s  where  evidence /has^  been  collected, 
il   i^>  not  readily  available  to  the  prospective  consumer.     ]ln  o-ther  words, 
a-^;roat  amACint  of  research  has  been  conducted  vith  educational  ^hardware, 
^but  the  results  of  these  studies  are  not  usual ly ^ avail ab le   in  the  cur- 
•rent  sales  li t ejr.ature  *    When  such,  studies  are  reported  to  the  prospective 
ti^nsumer  they  ubual  ly  are  not  generalizable  because  of  inadp^quate  re- 
search design.  *  i  .0  .  ,   non-represent'ative  Siample,   lack  of  cdMtro^r  of  '  extra - 
n^ou>s  varialWes,   small  numbers  in  biase^^samples . 

[•t  IS  essential  that  the  user  of  eax^icational  hardware  use  some 
broad  se  I  e\  t  i  (mi  t  r  1 1  (^r  ia  to  narrow  his  choices  and  <o  eliminate  obvipus 
pc^or  choices.    J*i  addition  the- users  should  .conduct  their  own  studies 
ami  evali^iaL  tons  to  determine  the  efficiency  and  appropriateness  of  ,vari- 
OLUS  types  of  edi|cational  hardware. 


Su^ge^ t  ed  SeiecJ^lon  Criteria 

II    IS  (litiLCMilt    to  consider  hardware  apart   from  sof^^ware  in  that 
fiardware  is  usefess  without  available  and  cfppropriat'e  sohwcire.    -Many  ' 
ol   the  selection  triterla  appl«>^  to  botl)  and  i  t   is  impossible  to  evalu- 
at(   hardware  separ<ile  frpm  .software 

.  .       .    •  *    -     •    '  '    \    .     .  '       .         V  ^  ^ 

1.'    Ln  th(^  sc^h'Ction  of  hardware     cost  is, usually  a  nuijor  factor./ 
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Rigney  and  Fry  (1961)  outrinod  »a  number  of  cost^  items  that 
influence  expenditures/for  instruction;  these  include: 

a.  Cost  per  unitl:     program,  studejit,  and  machine 

b.  InVestment:     initial  and  long-term 

c.  Training^^me  per  student 

d.  Quality  of  students  required,  aptitude,  experi- 
ence, apd  ^o  on  ^ 

e.  Quality  of  instructors  re<5u\»ed,  credentials, 
experience,  and  so .on 

f.  Logistics:^   space,  power,  maintWpance  require-\^ 
ments;  and  program  reusability^useful  life         '  ^ 

g.  An  additional  cost  would  be  updating  or  modern- 
ization expen&es . 

2.  A  very  important  consideration  in  the  selection  of  all  hard- 
ware is  wha.t  types  and  quali.ty  of  software  are  available  for 
use  with  the  equipment.     This  rather  obvious  criterion  is  re- 
peatedly overlookec}  and  numerous^  exfisting  g^dgets^  are  rust- 
ing on  shelves  because  appropriate  films,  t a pe s    wor^ktrcroks^ — 
and  slides  are  not  available.    The  soft:ware  that  is  avail- 
able will  quite  often'' not  work  with  a' particular  though 
similar  piece  of  equipment  ,^  i .  e,/,'  a  lot  of  materials  or 
software  axe  designed  to  operate  witK  a  certain  type  of 

^rand  name  of  hardware  and  are  designed  to  be  inO<iin£ii^ible 
with  competing  types'! 

3.  The  amount  of  ttaining  required  for- the  instructor  to  learn 
to *e f £lc ie^t ly  operate  the  equipment. 

4.  '  The  presepce  and  quality  of  the  instruction  manual.  Instruc- 

tions should  be  clear  and  concise. 

5.  Avail ibilitv  and  qualLly  o£  service.     All  machines  require 
periodic  adjusHnents  and  repairs..     The  company  supplying 

,    the  hardwart^  sfunild  have  feadily  available 'trained  service- 
men and  parts, 
f  .  ' 

h.     The  reputation  and  reliability  of  the  producer.     Does  the 
tM'juipment  have  a  .reasonable  warranty  or ' guarantee?  Does 
the  company  Uon>>r  .the  warraoty?  .Words  and  sales  pitches 
are  plentitul,    judge  past  performance.     It  is  relevant  to 
note  that  about  '80  percent  of  the  proliferating  multi-media 
instructional  s>»stem  type  companies  do  not  , last  two'years.  . 
This  is  not  to  say  that  their  products  are  inferior ^  but 
^numerous  innovative  and  creative  new  companies  fail  each 
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These  criteria  will'  allow  Che  relative  comparison  of  sb^eral  pos- 
sible hardware  choices  and  narrow  the  field  to  two  or  three  poss^ible 
selections. 


If  this  selection  process  is  followed-up  with  in-use  evaluations 
and  controlled  comparisons,   thtj  Yesult  should  be  adequate  for  deterrJin- 
ing  which  types  of  hardwjare  are  most  effective  for  accomplishing  certain 
educational  objectives  with  a  particular  set  of  student  characteristics. 

Selected  Hardware  Types 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  ot  this  paper  to  examine  the  thousands  of 
educational  hardware  devices  available  for  instructional  use'.  Selected 
examples  representative  of  several  different  types  of  hardware  will  be 
discussed. 

The  characteristics  of  educational  hardware  a^d  software  are  high- 
ly interdependent  and  correlated.     It  is  impractica\  to  discuss  the 
characteristics  of  a.  specific  piece  of  eqiiijim^nt  witftout  discussing  the 
correlated  software.     Hardware  and  software  function  as  a  system  in  the 
instructional  process.     After  a  general  discussion  of  several  types  or 
classifications  of  hardware,  tb«  various  class  or  types  of  software  will 
be  discussed  in  detail  with  specific!  characteristics  and  examples  of  each 


Type  I      JP-rojeyct ion  Equipment,     Projection  equipment  includes  a  wide 
variety  of  machines  whicVi  ^visually  project  an  enlarged  image  on  a  screen 
or  surface.     The  images  are  projected  from  films,  piagnetic  tapes,  trans- 
p^ireneTes,  and  real  objects.     Projection  equipment  includes  the  following 


1.     16mm  and  8mm  Motion  Picl>\ir^e  Equipment 

,  .  "  •     *  •>  , 

'1*2.     F^^lmstrip  Projectors  and  Pr^viewers  ^ 

3.  5Hde  4^^ojectors  ^.         *  . 

4.  Random  Ac^cess  .F|rojectors  •     ^     ,      •  •  ^  ^ 
3.  ^Opaque  Projectors            '                                         ^      \  « 

•         6.     Overhead  Projectors  ,  .  '  • 

^'     7.    'Micro-projectors  "    "  *    ^  j 

^  8.     Special  Purpose  Projection  Equipment 

Pre jec t ion- equipment  has  the  following  advantages  and  disadvantages 
in  instructional   t^e:  '  '      '  '  ^ 

•  .   \        ••    "  . 

Advantages  '         ^  *  i 

I.     Provides  motion  or  still  pictures  '      ^  '  .  . 
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2.  Projec'ts  images  over  a  distance  * 

3.  Provides  for  linear  or  random  viewing,  i.e.,  flexibility 

4.  'Fairly  reliable  *  •  - 

5.  Stimulates  student  interest 
Disadvantages  ^^"^^ 

1.  Often  noisy  and  distracting 

2.  May  breakdown  du-ring  presentation 

3.  Requires  trairvi-fTg^"'aq.d''skill  to  use 

4.  Often  ^^^t^'rppriate  software  unavailable' 

5.  Usually  expensive  compared  with  books 

.6^'  Teacher  made  software,   i,e,,   films,   transparencies'  of 
inferior  quality 

7.  Maintenance  and  repair  often  inadequate  or  requires  lon| 
periods  of  time 

8.  Is  often  used  as  a  passive  teaching  method,   i.e. /student 
r\ot  allowed  to  interact  or  respond. 

'     Type  II      Aud>5^^cord  and  Playback  Equij>i5&a-t^ljVu<i±^  in- 
clude sa"^^arielj^^^  c>ap- 
tures  sound  aj^  stores  it  fov  s-ubs^^tlent 'pla;^^ck .    The  sounds  are  re- 
corded to  reel  J  cartridge^or  j^sc^sktt^ ,     Aydio  record  and  playback  ec(uip 
me n t  i nclja^s'r 


2.  Reel  t<5^  reel  tape  recorders  and  playback 

3.  Cartridge  recorders  and  playbacks 

4.  Cassette  recorders  and  playbacks  ^ 

The  above  equipment  is  available  with  monoral  or  stereophonic  re- 
cord and  playback  capabilities. 

Audio  equipment  has  the  following  advantciges  and  di^adv'antages  in 
instruct ipnal  use:  • 

Advantages  ' 

1.     Provides  sp.und  with  sight 
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2 . 

Stimulates  studient  interest 

3. 

Maintains  student  attention  and  motivation 
t 

r 

4. 

Allows  capture  of  real   life  experiences  ■  ' 

3. 

Provides  for  stimulation  of  papt^ and  future  .events 

6. 

Transmits  sound  over  long  or  short  distances 

7. 

Highly  flexible  in  instructional  use,  can  be 
stopped  or  started-  at  will  ^ 

segmented  and 

Disadvantages 

r.     Sound  quality  deteriorates  over  time  and  with  each  playback 

2.  May  breakdown  during  presentation 

3.  Appropriate  software  often  unavailable 

4.  Requires  skill  a'nd  training  for  proper  use 

Maintenance  and  repairs-  often  unavailable  and  t ime  •  consuming 


Type  III  -  Multi -media  Equipment.     This  group  of  educational  hardware 
provides  various  means  for  combining  sight  and  sound.       This  group  includes 

1.  'Video  tape  syst^-ms  "  ^  ' 

2.  .  Sound  fiimstrip  devices 

.3.     Slide-Xape  record ing- cjjmbinat ions 

  V        ,  *  . 

.  -*  - 

4.     Print  and  sound  systems     .  ^ 

The  teacher  may  combine  various  ^  types  ef  fiar,dware'  and  sof  twarc-iriT  " 
many  unique  and  "creative  manners.    J^everal  of  these'mode Is  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  seotion  on  Mul t i-mpdia  I^s truct ional  Strategies. 

»  '      ^  "         t        •.  '       "  , 

The  examples  discussed  have  bee«  combified  by  the -manufacturer and 
'mechanisms  ^tir  control  and  synchronization  are  provided.^  Multi-media 
equipment  has  the  fo  1  lowing*  advantagtis  and  disacfvantag^s  — ^ — 
♦ ,  .  .  *  *        /      *      ,        •  ^         *  »       ^  * 

Advant  <ig<.^s '  ,  .     -  ,      .  .  ^ 

1.     Prcwides.  for  cornb'inat  ion  of  sight  and"  pQund  ; 

*.  »2.  "^llcMCs"  for  cIc^scT  sinnilatipn  of  real   li^^.'      .  - 

3.  Provides  gre.-Ytci   stud^-nt*  interest,  pfiot ivation\   and  ^tor-  ^ 
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4.  Provides  greater  flexibility  and  has  greater  instructional  - 
applicatioh  than  sight  or  s6und  alone 

5.  Research , indicates  mult i -sensory  inputs  are  more  efficient 
for  presejiting  learning  material  ^  ' 

6*.     Allows  utilization  of  a^reater  variety  of  software  combina- 
/  tions     •  ;         ,  , 

Disadvantages  ,  . 

1.  Usually  more  Complex  to  operate  and  program  than  single  medi- 
um equipment 

2.  More  likely  to  breakdown  and  requires  greater  maintenance 
than  single  medium  equipment 

3.  Requires  skill  and  training  to  properly^tilize 

4.  Teacher  may  develop  over-reliaiicj^^^^&f^'ystem 

5.  Teacher  may  feel   threate^d  by  a  system  that  can  simulate 
his  per f ormarii:e, 

6.  Usually  more  expensive  than  single  medium  equipment  or  texts. 

7.  System  may  not  allow  student  interaction  and  responses. 

Software 

Software  may  be  defined  as  tho^se  materials  that  provide  learning 
^.^xpuriences They  inc  lude  the  various  media  that  require  hardware  for 
presentation  such  as  films,  tapes,  slides,  loops,   cassettes,  records, 
and  those  that  do  not  require  hardware  such  as  texts,  workbooks,  models, 
blackboards,  maps,  graphs,  posters,   and  magazines. 

Software  or  materials  for  learning,  experiences  are  available  in  an 
almost  unending  variety.     In  order  to  simplify  the  understanding  of  the 
ten  characteristics  of  software,   the  various  types  will' be  classified 
in  ten 'categories .     The  ch^aracteris  t  ics  and  examples  of  proper  utiliza- 
tion will  be  discussed  for  each  software  category.  i 


Category  \  -  Printed^: Text  Materials 

Historically,  educators  have  depended  on  print  as  the  basic  mode 
uL' educational  communiC'4^ lonr'  Currently  good  teaching  clearly  requires 
a  variety*.of  ins  t  rue  t  iona'>'>H^er  ial  s  and  insightful  combinations  of'-var- 
ioua  luedia.     Brown,  et  ll.    (196^^)j:llscu$5,e    'in  detail  the  advantageis  and 
dl.^advaqtclges.  of  printed  textboofe-.     The  following  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages ar,e  adapte(i't"rt^  the  ir  1  j[ s t  ^ngSps**  \      ^  ^ 
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Advantages 

1.  Improvement  of  teachin^^^ftj^^etlr^.    Texts  increase  teacher 
content  mastery' and  efficiency  through  synthesis  of  expert 
opinion  and  <iurrent  research.     I tJi^Jrps^Tie  inexperienced 
teacher  by  providing  speciaj^e^ching  aids,  manuals,  work- 
books, and  mastery  ^tesM'tvgT 

2.  Individualization  of  Instruction.     With  texts,   students  may 
proceed  at  their,  own  rate.     They  allow  different  students 
to  study  differ(?nt  things  at  the  same  time.     Allows  for 
varying  remedial  and  enrichment  exercises. 

3.  Organization  of  Instruction.     Provides  an  organizational 
structure  and  unifying  force  for  a  pai^'ticular  class  by 
common  reading  experiences,  questions,  and  assignments. 
Provides  a  logical  sequence  for  class  pte-sentations . 

4.  Tutorial  Contributions.     Texts  help  the  s^dent  learn  how 
to  learn,  ,to  read  better,   to  weigh  evidence  and  to  solve 
problems.     Challengihg  question  and  related  study  materials 
including  good  visual  items,  bibliographies  and  selected 
references  stimulate  active  learning. 

5.  Economy .     Texts  are  relatively  inexpensive  in  actual  per 
pupil  costs  when  compared  with  other  media. 

Di'sadvantages"^'  ^ 

1.  Texts  tend  to  relieve  the  reader  from  having  to  think,  to 
organize  data,  and  to  arrive  at  independent  conc^lusions . 

2.  Texts  often  treat  subjects  to  sketchily,  *i.e.,  provide  in- 
sufficient ^l^owledge  and  stimulate  little -enthusiasm. 

3.  Promotes  the  deadly  routine  of  assigned  readings  and  re- 
citations. 

4.  TeKts  become  quickly  outdated  aVid  are  often  outdated  when 
published. 

5.  Texts  often  lack  vitality  and  fail  to  reflect  innovative 
and  promising  developments  (p.  86). 


^  Instructional  TreujJs  in  Textbooks.     Brown  and  Norberg  (1965)  have 
identified  several   trends  in  the  preparation  and  use  of  tests,   some  of 
H'he  more  relevant  are  listed  below: 

i.     Less  reliance  on  a  single  textbook.     The  use  of  a  principal 
text  and      number  of  supporting  texts,'  pamphlets,  periodi- 
cals, and  audir^^  visual  materials,  •i.ef'.  ,  multi-media  approach. 


ATO 
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2.  Ir^c 


id  availability  of  paperbacked  materials. 


5. 


Demand  '^or  innovations  in  textbook  content,   a  circumstance 
^resulting  from  curriculum  reforms  and  the  increasing  ra-  . 
pidity  with  which  new  knowledge  is  discovered  and  old  know- 
ledge outdated. 

Correlation  of  systems  of  matetials"^   inSirytdirng^fHms , 
strips,   recordings,  workbooks,   programmed  matexi-a-l''§7^o^^ ^ s , 
specimens,  charts,   in  one  kit  or  p a ckj^er"'"'^^ 

Growing  emphasis  upon  projb^m-oriented  instruction  as  'op- 
posed to  telling.      ^  - 


6.  'Recognition  tn  textbooks  of  ethfiic  and  raciaJLdiversity  and 
the  contributions  of  minority  grouj^s^^-tt^T'^e  development  of 
-our  country  a*nd  the  wo£lji-.-fpCT/9) 

\ 


•Expect,&-d-"^ut comes .     The  behavioral  outcomes  to  be  exp'ected  from 
textu^>'^ter ials  will  vary  with  the  characteristics  of  the  learners, 
tlje'^inst  rue  tional' environment ,    the  teacher  *and  the  learning  strategy  in 
volved*    ,In  spite  of  the  v;ide  use  of  textual  materials,   there  has  been 
.^remairkably  little  useful  research  conducted.     The  following  research  re 
suits  have  been  summarized  by  Schramm  (1955): 

V 

1.  Combinations  of  media,  i.e.,   textual  with  slides ,   tapes , 
and  lectures  are  more  effective  than  one  medium  alone. 

2.  Automatic  gains  do  not  come  from  usin^  three  senses  insXead 
of  two  unless  the  added  channel  triily  supplements  and- gives 
added  interpretation. 

3.  There  are  extremely  wide   tolerances  in  the  ability  of  read 
ers   to  profit  from  materials  with  different  type  sizes, 
length  of  lines  and  styles  of  type. 

4.  There  is  reader  resistance  to  non-traditional  formats,  i.e., 
typewriter-set  copy  or  non- jus t if ied  right  margins. 

5.  Readability  formulas  <ire  not  consistent  from  material  to 
material  and  do  not  give  proper  recognition  to  comprehension. 


General'  exp 1 anat ions  with  subordLnate  examples  and  special 
cases  *are  superior  to  styles  in  which  examples  andj?rinci- 
pies  have  equal  emphasis. 

Overlap  and  repetition  appeji^-^l^ne  f  icial   lo  comprehension, 
but   th('  optimum  amounts  afid  kinds  olf  varying  types  of  in- 
struction and  media  has  not  been  established. 


McMiirray  and  Cronbach   (1955)   in  the  analysis  of  the^  functions  of 
textbook  materials  identified  four  categories  of  verbal  communication. 
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The  categories  and  their  characteristics  are  summarized  as  follows: 
- 1 .     Narratioa  and  Description 

a.  ^^^T(?mmuiiicate  directly  to  reader 
57  t^Tmrnrrriea-fe^— se-leGj^cd  values  '  .' 

c.  Provides  vicarious  experiences  * 

d.  Encourages  the  habit  of  gener^l.izing  from  sele^ted^ 
examples  • 

^ 

2  .     Prescriptions  and  Directives 

a.  Imperative  statements  direct  immediate  act-ion. 

b.  Impede  creative  divejrgent  tTTougTrt- 

c.  Surnmajpir^^  ends  of  a  logical  or  i-n vq g h i-ga4^ ve  process 

3  y     Generalizations        ^'^<f^^^'"^^  "  .' 

^.     Report  recurrent  relations  between  events       '  v 

b.  Simplifies  and /synthesizes;  vast  amooints  of  knowledge 

c.  ,  Adds  meaning  to  past  and  future  experiences 
4.     Theoretic ' Statements 

a.  Communicates  the  pre-cise  meaning  and  relationship 

-  between  concepts  within     a  systematic  framework  , 

b.  Assists  in  inves  t  iga  tiJng  events  and  formulating  new 
knowledge  v<i.  *      ♦  '  ^'"^-^ 

c.  Establishes  plausibility  by  logical  means  '       *        *  ' 

d.  Cannot  be  proven  true  or  false  by  experience 

Teachers  should  keep  iij  m,ind  that  textual  materials  can  be  modified, 
rearranged,  and  adapted  in  order  to  produce  desired  ©uteres.  Textual 
materials  should  be  viewed  as  aids     and  guides  for  instruction  ncit  as 
rigid  structuro^  or  content  that  must  be  followed  or -mas tered . 


Programmrd  'lexts!     Programmed  instruction  is^  a  process,  >L  .  e  .  ,  planned 
^t^qutjnct^  of  learning  experiences  'designed  to  produce  ti  specific  behavioral 
«>ut(()mo.     In  its  l:>roadest    sc^nsr  it  involvy^  .a  varic^ty  (^f  instructional 
strcitogLt\s  th<u   incorpor^ate  the  desirable  fea turc^s  of: 
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L.     Individualizing^  tke  presentation '  through"^  branching'  tech^ 
,  niques  wh^ich  allow  Remedial  or .enriehment  supplements. 

2.     Allows  studeat  to  be  )Sel£-paced  or  progress  a^^his  qwn 
r^te  or  at  a  controlled  rat:e.      *      •  '  ^ 

3r  'Provides  .immediate  knowledge  of.  i:esultfe.     Students  c^n 


4. 


6. 


correct  their  own  work,*  ^  ^  , 

Reduces,  t ime  required  for.  learning,  i^.e. 


is  more  efficient. 


Reduces  error  rates  and  failures,  allows  the^ organizing  of 
instruction  'intOj^  logical  sequences  and  small  steps . 

Provides  the  opportunity  for  coiitrolled  experiementations 
with  different  instructional  strategies.      '  - 


Involves  the  student  in  the^learning  process, 
respond  frequently.  •  * 


Student  must 


Any  instructional  preseptatioa  ntay  be  programmed.     A  lecture  may  be* 
programmed  as  well  as  a  mul ti-medici-4$lt ^     In  this  discussion  programmed  ; 
texts  are  treated  as  one  e-xample  of  pr^j:aramed  instruction.     The  tech- 
niques of  programming  have»application  In  aFl-^tiedia. 


Types  of  Programmed  Te^ts .  •  Th^re  are  two; Es^i^"' ^yi?e^x>f  prograwc  ^• 
.m.ingc    ..linear  and '  adap tive  .     Linear  program ^rec"e~l^€aXnip(|tus  'as  a  result 
of  Skinner's  work  in  instrum'ent^al  conditioning:.  * 


Thonfes^  et  at.    (1963)  state:*^. 


'    An  importanT  feature  of  linear- prOg^rams' ;ls  that  the  studen,t  ac-' 
*  V  '  tdall^r  writeS' down'^oir  con'strlicts  his  own  responses.     Skinner  be- 
lieves that  constructed  responses  make  students  ^hink  more,  deep-, 
ly- abo,iat  •  t!he  ruatr^*riaT  and  enable  them  to  gain  'a*  gt^at^r.^under- * 
.  j standing  ■  than  would  be  possible  from  the  use  of  multipie'choice 
reSpoases.     The  prograrU:^  therefore,  does  not  test^  the- student, 
but'  t'eacjluis  him  through  requiring  , him  to  make  a^positive,  though^ 
'fuV,'  ^nd4r,^'  response  (p.   16).  \     '  \[ 

'\  '  ,  -  "       '  .\ 

'Branched  on  intrinsic  prograTrtming '  is  an  outgrowth  of.  differential^ 
psyc^hology  and  was  initially  developed  by  Norman  CJrowder.  The'^basic 
'Stratje^y  w'as  t-ff  ust'  tho  students'   responses  to  determine  and  control  the 
^  ctrde r  of  pr(^sentat  iott.  .  *  '  *  •  ' 

Thomas,-et  al.    (1963i   summarize     the  purposes'^of  using  linear  .pro- 
gramming :  .     *      *  '  ^  '  )  •  .  ' 

'  ^  \.     Jo  test  underotafuimg  of  mater  i  al ,  studies, 
-    2*     To  select  remedial  sequences 


3.  To  afford  practice  in  the  concept  involved 

4.  To  keep  the  student  working  actively  with  th.e  material 

5.  To  motivate  the  student  when  he  responds  correctly  (p.  18).  • 

Jacobs- et  al.   (1966)  state: 

"^^xj^rajnraed  Instruction  has  been  used  for  vocational  training  and. 
for  rgisiijg  the  general  educational  level  of  adults,    'it  can  be  ' 
used  ^in  many^i f f ereat  settings,   as  it  does  not  necessarily^^ re- 
quire special  facilities.  -  It  may  be  especially  useful  Ln  teach- 
ing courses  for  which  tljere  is  only  a  small  demand  (p.  19).  , 


Category  II  -  '^till  Pictures      ^  .         '  •  > 

The  old  adage,  "One. picture  is  worth  a  thousand  word.s is  still 
true  today.     There  is  a  wealth  of^still  pictures  available  on  practically 
every  conceivable  topic'    The  two  basic  classe's  of  still  pictures  are 
flat  opaque  and  -film.     Opaque  pictoares  include  paintings,   sketches,  car- 
toons, photographic  prints.     Film  still  pictures  include  slides,  and 
filmstrips".     As  in  the  case  with  most  instructional  research,   there  is 
little  research  related  t<x^the  use  of -still  pictures  in  teaching.  Spauld- 
ing's  (1955)  early  review  of'  research  on  pictorial  il  lustr^^tion  emphasized 
the  following  relevant  findings    -     •  "  ' 

V 

1.  The  content^  of  the  pictui;es  should  re  late -to  'the^  interest, 
and  life  style  of  the  reader.  "     ,         •  .  • 

2.  ^The  content  of  the  pirCtur^  should  be  organiz'ed  to  follow 

natural  eye  movements.     •  '  ^  */ 

3.  Pictures*  create  natural  interest  or  curiosity-. 

4.  Pictures  a^e  often  abstract  or  viewed  out  of  context,  there- 
fore,   the  viewers  previous  art3^atic  and  environmental  experi-t      ,  ' 
onces  mustv  be  JrQn^idered  in  selecting  pictures  for  instru6- 
tional  use.  ^^^S""^^  ^         '  \  ^  ^ 

5.  Pictures  help  the  reader  u)iderstand  and  remember  written  con- 
tent ^(pp.  43-44) .  ^         .  . 

Later  research  (pwy£r,    1967;  Travers,   19^4)  has  indicated  that  sim- 
pK*  visual   presentations  with  a  limited  concept  is  more  effective  than 
complex  picturus^'or  presentations.     Often  an  abstract   linear  presentation 
is  preferal^le  to  a  realistic  photograph.         '  - 

♦ 

Brown^'  Lev>.is,*and  Hafclcraad  (\1969)M.ndcntify  three  separate  types 
or  jevi^ls  of  picture  reading  ahiiaty  and   five  important  points  which 
.should  be  considered  when  se  lec t  ing  st  i  1  1  pictures  for  instructional  use: 
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Level of^Picture  Reading  Ability        .  ^      '  '        '  , 

1 .  The  reader  rec0gni2.es  particular  objects  and  calls  them  by  ^ 
name .  " 

2.  He.  determines  details  in  a  picture  and^escribes  what  he  sees, 

3..    He  drciws  inferences  regarding  past,  current,  or  future  ac- . 
't,ion  of  the  people  or  objects  shown,   and  makes  personal  in-  - 
terpretations  b^sed  on  his  individual  background  (p.  203).. 

election  Criteria 

< 

\ 


1.  \:s  JbHe  picture  suff iciently  , interest ing  *to  catch*  and  hold 
tn^  interest  of  students  with  whom  dt  will  be  used? 

iciently  large  and  simple  to  be  seen  clearly?  ^ 

Is  the  infNQrmation  it  port^rays  important  to  ^  the  topic  be- 
ing 'S^tudiedK  •  '  a 

Is  tlie  information  accurate  ,\ truthful ,  up-to-date? 

5.  Is  the^picture  well-reproduced,  realistic,  and  attractive? 

6.  '.DoGS'it  provide  clues  as  to  size  or  scale,   if  needed 

"Cp.^  205).  ^  /       .  .         '  ' 

Film  still  pictures  will  be  discussed  in  a  later  section.    .The  ad- 
vantages^ of  flat  opaque  pictures  include  the  following: 

1.    They  are  highly  portabl-e  and  can  be  passed  around  the  class  ' 

f.or  individual  inspection. 

*    *  — — --_  ♦ 

1.    Ti)ey  are  easil>  available  and  jprepared  for  instructional 
use* .   '  '  %     .    ,  n 

.3.     Tbe^  can  be  projected  arid^  enlarged . 

4.  Simple  to  show,  no  equipment  needed,   i.e.,  hold  up  in  froYiX^ 
of  class,  place  on  board,  pass  around.  \ 

5.  Stimulate  (  n^^ative  expression/ 

6.  Reduce  verbal  explanations  and  aid  understanding ^o f  concepts^  . 

7.  Stimulate  specific  questions  and  discussi(\nr 

^^iitill  pictures  may  be  used  for  student  evaluation  as  well 

iG^^.  as   I  nirr  ru^wti (>n .      ,  , 

.    V  Still  pictures  offer  the  capability  of  individualizing  and  en^tch- 
all  subjects.    I^en  used  in  conjunction  with  textual  and  audio  visual 


materials,  they  can  be  used  to  report  and  reinforce  desired  concepts  and 
skills.     The  use  of  contrast,  comparison,  ajid  continuity  in  utilizing 
still  pictures  for  instructional  purposes  is  most  effective  (Brown,  1967) 

Contrast  -vAook  for  differences  among /objects,  materials,  and 
people »  Contrast  the  new  with  old,  near  with  far,  known  with 
unknown .  '  ^  / 

Compare  -  Lcrok  for  simil^ari ties  between  pictures  or  portions 
of  one  picture. 


Continuity  -  Look  for  organization  logic  with  a  picture  or.  * 
among  a  series  of  pictures.  Temporal  development,  cause  and 
effect  and  correlation  should  be  eyident . 


Category  III  -  Film  ^ 

Films  will  be  discussed  in  two  major,  sub-divisions,  motion  films 
and  stiir  films'.     Motion  pictures  include  16mm  and  8mm  film.     Still  films 
include  35mm^film  strips,  slides,  and  stereoscopic  three-dimensional 
.slide  reels.  ' 


Mot«ion  Films.  The  rapid  development  of  motion  picture  -technology 
has  provided  a  variety 'of  types  of  motion  pictures  for  instructional  < 
purposes.     Among  the  types  currently  available  ar^:  •      ,  ' 

1.  Short  single^-oncept  fi^s. 

2.  Smm  c a r t rTd^^^^^-1  ra  loops. 

Rear  projection  system  for  use  in  carrel-s  or  on  desks. 

"MassodV  film  series  coveri^ng  an  entire  subject. 

5.     Films  designed  for  use  with  workbooks,  t^^s ,  and  other 
<uidio-visual  devices,  i.e.,  multi-rffe4ia  kitV^,  ' 

A,    Typus  of  Films  '  ^^n^ 

In  gcMK^ral   films  may  be  classi/ied  as: 

1  .  Documentary 

2.     Trcrining  or  Ins t rue t  iona J.  « 
J.  Factual 

.     Fictional  and  True  Drama 
5.  Travelogues 


6.     Pictorial  Reports 
Instructional  Advantages  of  Film 
Films  have  the  following  advantages  in  teaching: 

1.  Film  ^can  capture' past  events  for  future  study. 

2.  Provide  sight  and  sound  for  realism. 

3.  Simplify  complex  abstractiohs . 

.  P.ilms  can' ereat^  or  ;Lllystrate^  logical  deveLopra^nt  .of  a  con-  ' 
cept .  \  '      '  \  '  ^    .  '  '  '  '  ^  '  . 

5.  Provide  a  common  experience  for  discussion. 

■*  ♦  ^  • 

.  o 

6.  Bring  experts  and  othen:  enrichment  into  the  classroom. 

7.  Overcome    time  and  space  x;estrictions ;  allow    student  to 
compress  experiences. 

8.  Utilize  color.' 

9.  Can  show  micr-oscopic  oi*  telescopic  topics. 

.  10.     'Stop  motion,   slow  mot'ion  and  speed-ups  have  epecial  educa- 
tional advantages  for  studying  various  natural  phenomena. 


C.     Research  on  Film  Use  , 

There  appears  to  be  more  research  on  film  use  than  other  media. 
Comprehensive  revieWs  (Browa>  et  a^^ .  ,   1969;  Greenhill,  Reid,  &  MacLennon 
1967)  ot"  the  research  in  instructional  film  reported  the  fobV)wing  rele- 
vant implications:  *  -  * 

1.     Studeats  should  be  prepared  in  advance  of  the  film  showing. 
Special  vttcabularies  or  nomenclature  should  be  learned  in 
advance.    The  student  should  be  told  what  he  is  expected  to 
learn. 


Ability  to  learu  from- films  takes  practice  and  improves  ^ 
with  practice. 


Note  taking  during  films^shoyld  not^be  e ncotrrage^d .  Stop- 
ping the  film  for  discussion' does  ^conjtribute  to  l'i&-a-ri\ing , 

Films  should  have  built-in  viewer  activities  and  planned 
repartition  and  summaries 

StudentV^cnn  partially  learn  a  «kill!  by  .watching  it  on 
film  and  mentally  practicinf  the,^kiil.  % 


Films  bti  complexj  concepts  and  skills'  shoijld  be  repeated'  * 
several  times  over  Several  days. 

r  "  *  * 

7.     If  a  studenf:  is  expect^ed  to  transfer  his  learriif^g  to  a  ^ 
different  but  related  sitfuation,   the  pijinciple  involved' 
should  be  explained  prior' to  the  film  showing  and  enipha-  ^.  ^ 
sized  'in  the  following  discussions,. 

'  >•  ^      -  -  .  "  •     ^  * 

^8*     Students  learning  from  films  will  vary  with  the  individual's 
0  unique  characteristics,  and  environmental  co-ndijtions . 

D.    Follow-Up  Activities  and  Outcomes  '  ,  '  \  - 

4f.ter  vijawipg  a  film,   a  variety  of  follow-up  activities  may^'be  iiSed 
to  reinfo;;G€"^the.  film's  ccintent.-  The  following  are  possibil'lties: 

1/    Practice  the  skill  taught  in  the  film.   'Use'sraall  'groups    -  , 
with  a  group  leader.     Teacher  roves^  from  group  to  group. 

.  *  ^  ' 

2.     Discuss  the  fil^n.  -  Analyze  the  Content;  .  Have  'small  groupi,  ^ 
discuss  and  report  on  diftererit  aspects  of  the.  film.  Have 
a  debate...  '    *         .  .  <  .    ^  ' 


3,     Have  wr|.tten  or  oi*al  examination.  ^ 


4*.     Have  a  resource  person  on  hand 'for  questions  an^  fujrther 
discussion.  '         »  ' 

5.     Utilize  additional  A-V  materials  for  drill  and -prac t ice . 


6.  Attempt  to  relate  the  film  cpntent*  to  current  environment, 

7.  Have,  students  evaluate  the  film.     Form  an  opinion  and 'd^;' 
fend-  i t .  '  *     .  " 


Stop  the  film  before  the  summary  .climax/,  or  ending  and 
have  students  wri te ■  their,  own  version  of  the  onding. 
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Still  Films  .         ,1     -  .  '  ,   .        .  ^ 

•■  -        "       •  -  ^  ^ 

Still  films  include  filmstrips,  35mm  slide's  and  stereoscopic  slide 
'rools.     The  cha rac teris t ias  of  the  three  types  arp  similar.     The  differ- 
ences are  in  the  mode  of  projection  and  film  pack'agin|,  ' 

K/ilmstrips  are  a  series  1^  sti'll  pictures  in  linear  order  *on  35mm 
film.     Slides  are  i  ndividua  1  ly  .moorited  and  are  not  joined  together'. 
Stereo  reels  arc  16mm  stills  mouli'bed  in  pairs  for  three-dimensional  >>iew- 
ing  on  a  circular  cardboard.  '    *        '  '  ^      '  r  * 

JLJse .     Many  df-the  ;research  findings*  related^ 
still  films.     A^i-^eview  of  research 
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(Briggs,  et  al.,  1965)  suggests  the  following: 

1.  Filmstrips  are  as  effective  as  motion  pictures  in  teaching 
"certain  factual  data. 

2.  Still  pictures  are  not- as  effective  ^s  motion  pictures  in 
teaching  skills  and  concepts  involving  motion, 

3.  Filmstrips  and  especially  slides  are  more  adaptable  for  in- 
dividualizing instruction. 

»  4.     Still  pictures  used  in  conjunction  with  other  media  are 
more  effective  than  either  medium  used  alone. 


Instructional  Advantaged  -  Outcomes  of  Still  Films.     Several  of  the 
more  relevant  uses  of  film  strips  in  teaching  were  selected  from  a  com- 
prehensive listing  ^i>y  Brown  (1969): 

1.  Provides  basis  for  understanding  symbols.     Especially  help- 
ful in  vocabulary  development  and  reading.    ,  *  ' 

2.  Suitable  for  teaching  skills  to  groups.   "Can  be  projected 
at  various  speeds  and  repeated  in  who      or  part. 

3.  To  consolidate  and  review  learning  produced  with  other 
media.  '  "  , 

4.  Stimulates  asthetic  appreciation  of  form  and  color. 

5.  .Presents  factual  data  in  visual  form. 

6.  To  supplement  and  reinforce  learning  from  other  •  ei^periences'.  , 

7.  ^  To  provide  opportunities  for  individual  drill  and  practice. 


■  8.   'To  focus  group^  attention. 
/ 

Categbry  IV  -  T'lrausparencles 


1  \ 


The  overhead  projection  of  transparencies  has  hecOme  the  most  pop- 
ular educational  media  currently  in  use.     Thisj  is  probably  due. to  its 
simplicity  of  operation,   flexibility  of  use  and' economy  of  cost  and 
maintenance.     Most  .school  systems  and  institutions  recommend  that  there 
should  be  one, in  every  classroom.  , 


Instriic ti/onal  Advantages  of  Transparencies. 

/  '     '  ' 

1.  Iirmge  may  bo  project^nl  and  'enlarge^d  as  desired. 

2.  Teacher  may  write  or  make  notes  on  the  tr/ansparency . 
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3. 


Large  variety  of  coramerically  prepared  slides  avai  iable. 


4.  Simplicity  of  operation  and  preparation  of  media  requires 
relatively  little  degree  of  training  and  skill  compared 
to  other  media. 

5.  The  rate  of  presentation  can  be  controlled.  Material  may 
be  repeated. 

6.  Composite  images  can  be  built  with  successive  overlays  in 
order  to  teach  complex  concepts  and  skills. 

7.  Motion  can  be  simulated. 

8.  Can  be  used  with  other  media,  i.e.,   slides,  tapes. 

Instructional  Uses  and  Outcomes.    Teachers  offer  littJLe  resistance 
to  using  overhead  transparencies  because  of  their  flexibility  and  sim- 
plicity.   They  can  be  used  in  numerous  creative  ways.-    Several  of  the 
more  popular  uses  are  listed: 

1.  Real^'objects  can  be  projected  and  students  asked  to  iden- 
tify the  images . 

.    2.     Students. can  prepare  and  discusfe  th^ir  own  transparencies 
as  a  project.  « 

3.  Portions  of  the  transparency  can  be  exposed  or  covered  at 
will  to  test  comprehension  and  make  developmental .presen- 
tations. 

4.  Pictures  can  be  shown  and  then  labels  written  on  during 
presentation,  i.e.,  th-^a  transparency  may  be  modified  in 
use. 

5.  Problems  can  be  presented  and  their  solutions  worked  out 
on  the  transpa'rency .  . 

6.  The  teacher  may  move  .symbols  and  objects  around  on  the 
transparency  to  simulate  movements,   trends,  changes. 


Category  V  Television 


Television  is  a  ^^^j^^^l^ul  •  education  tool.  The  use  of  educational  « ^ 
television-  is  r^ipidly  Increasing  because  it  is  a  convenient  and  economi 
cal  means  of  reaching  the  masses.  .Brown,  et  af.  (1969)  cited  the  follow 
ing  instructional  advantages  of  television: 

I.  Lt  combines  the  bes t,  elements  o£  radio,  b^  going  right 
into  the  home  or  classroom,  wi^h  the  potency  of  motion 
pictures . 
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2.  It  is  capable  of  helping  to  overcome  learning'-barriers  for 
many^persons  by  presenting  important  ideas,  helping  mold 
attitudes,  and  providing  information  in  ways  which  demand* 
neither  high  verbal  proficiency  nor  physical  prefsehce  at 
the  scene  of  action. 

3.  It  is  a  means  of  multiplying  "per$onal"  contracts  for  out- 
standing television  instructors  with  students  and  -adults 
all  over  the  country  or  the  world* 

4.  It  is  capable  of  helping  to  bring  about  needed  social  inr- 
proveraeilts  and  developments. 

5.  It  capitalizes  upon  immediacy,  upon  the  "here  and  now"  as- 
pects of  communication. 

6.  It  combines  with  other  media  to  bring  more  and  different 
kinds  of  information  to  the  classroom  for  individualized 
study,  programmed  instruction,  and  a  number  of  new  teach- 
ing-learning techniques  (p.  297) • 

Research  on  Instructional  Television.    There  is  a  large  amount  of 
research  in  regard  to  ETV  and,  Instructional  Television.     The  majority  of 
the  findings  indicate  that  television  is  a  valid  and  effective  instruc- 
tioilal  media.    As  is  the  case  with  all  media,  it  must  be  properly  matche 
witb  the  students'  characteristics,  the  subj ect , content ,  and  the  instruc 
tioual  environment.     Schramm  (1962)  reports  that  in  65  percent  of  the 
comparisons  between  televised  and  , classroom  teaching,  there  is  no  signi- 
ficant difference.    Twenty-bne  percent  learned  significantly  more  with 
television  and  14  percent  learned  less. 

Ohliger  (1968)  in  a  review  of  recent  literature  on  mass  media  in 
adult  education  reported  the  following: 

1.  ETV  is  most  effective  when  integrated  with  the  convention- 
al educational  system. 

2.  Television  pays  off  in  terms  of  quality  of  instruction  and 
in  using  volunteer  tdacher^.    By  using  television, ^partially 
qualified  teachers  can  be  utilized  to.  instruct  literacy 
classes,  i.e.,  para-professional  aides. 

3>.    'Approximately  53  percent^of  the  adults  enrolled  in  ETV 
literacy  coutses  complete  their  .training.  ,     '  ' 


Instructional  Uses  and  Outcomes*  -  * 

-?  ^  , 

1.     As  with  all  instructional  media,  preliminary  planning  is 
essential »     Studehts  should  be  briefed  on  the  content  and 
^prepared  in  regard  to  vocabulary  level. 
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Physical  arrangements  require  proper , seating,  lighting, 
and  acoustics.    '  ^ 

Follow-up  activities  should  be  planned  to  reinforce  the  • 
televised  content.     Other  AV'*media  and  text9  should  be 
used  to  supplement  the  television  presentat ion,  ' 

Zoom  lens  allow  magnification  and  can  be  used  for  close 
up  of  detail  in  all  subject  areas,  especially  science. 

Closed  circuit  portable  TV  and  vid'eo  tape  have  unique 
teaching  capabilities.     Through  micro-teaching  concepts 
a  variety  of  simulation  and  practicum  experiences  can 
be  taught,  previe^^ed,  and  reinforced.     A  special  advan- 
tage is  that  a  student  may  practice  a  skill  and  then  im- 
mediately observe  his  performance,   t,e.,  instant  playback. 
This  technique  has  a  host  of  creative  applications. 

AVI  of  the  instructional  uses  and  outcomes  ''listed  in  the  motion 
films -^Section  are  applicable  to  television. 

-» 

Evaluating  Television  Programs.     Brown  et  al.   C1969)   listed  numer- 
ous ^factors  that  should  be  considered  when  evaluating  an  instructional 
TV  .presentation;  several  of  the  more  important  follow: 

1.  Was  the  telecast  of  value  as  a  teaching  aid  and  as  re- 
source material? 

2.  How  would  you  rate  pupil  interest? 

3.  Did  demonstrations  of  materials  show  up  satisfactorily? 

4.  Are  thefe  any  specific  activities  or  subjects  you  would 
like  to  have  presented  on  television  for  classroom  use? 

5.  What  outcomes  resulted,  reading,  trips,  vocabulary,  dis- 
cussions? 

6.  Do  you  have  criticisms  or  suggestions? 

7.  Was  the  program  clearly  related  to  the  curriculum? 

8.  was    there  variety  and  interest  in  presentation?  ^ 

9.  Did  the  program  bring  epcperiences ,  materials,  or  teaching, 
skills  which  you,  as  a  teacher,  could  not  supply  (p.  312)? 

Future  of^- Instructional  Television.     The  exciting  technical  develop 
ment  of  video  cassettes  promises  to  revolutionize  instructional  televi- 
sion.   This  compact  unit  currently  under  development  will  be  placed  on 


"  2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 
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top  of  or  .near  any  'Convenient  TV  receiver*'  Video  cassettes",  sitnil'ar  to  i 
audio-cass.ettes.,  can  be  plugged  in  and  played  as  desired.  ,  • 

Several  of  tt^e  .features  of  video^-^ssettes  which  distinguish  it 
from  broadcast^  TV  are:  '  ^ 

1.  The  student  has  indi^viduai  control  over  the  tprogram  and 
can  u  c-rr-^^^^^Mj^  ^  f_ramp^  fast  forward  and  reverse  and  slow 
motion.      ,  ^  '  ^ 

2.  It  allows  instant  viewer  response  and  machine  feedback 
for  drill  and  practice  and  reinforcement  through  iime'p 
diate  knowledge  of  results.  '  / 

3.  Students  may  regulate  their  own  progress  and  supply  their 
^i^lf^T  mr^M       1  mi.,     Tp.ai^i:^^--TTiaV""oFs erve  ^re^:c^4^^  groups 
to  presentations^and  stop  the  program  at  any  polriC.  for 
discussion  and  clarification,  ^ 


Gabor  (1971)^  noted  a  major  feature  of  video-cass_et^s-'ls  *  that  it 


dot  s 
rent 
Icte , 


»^t 

away  with  the  limitations  of  time,  curr icju^rOm  and  space.  The  cur- 
pattern  of  taking  course  x,   at  time^^n  building  z  become'S  obso- 


Through  the  video  cassette  a  ^^^^:d?l§>4^c an  program  any  course  he 
-cT^irr^,  at  his  time  of  maximum  learning ^l-V^tv-&fe a  conven^b^jat-^-^-e-^Wnni^ 
(p.  5).- 


Casset  tes^^jivdjy  be^jdeve lopod  on  a  g^reat  variety  of  topics  which  can 
be  used  to  design  ind ividii^i4rif7r£fTr^  of  study.     The  video  cassette 

will  allow  large  sca^tTT^nde pendent  study.     This  excellent  new  technique 
and  product  of  technology'  when  combined  with  other  teaching  methods  will 
be  a  powerful  tool   in  our  quest  to  i^rovide  true  universal  education. 

Ihe  National  hducation  Media  Study  Panel   (U.S.O.E.,  1964)  made  the, 
t  a  t  e  nic  n  I  s  : 


1  o  I  1  oWinsi 

A  ^ 
J  1 


Tlu*  modern  teacher  has  books,  guides,  periodicals,  films, 
tapes,,  slides,  records,   laborratory  equipment ;   some  have 
language  laboratories;  and  sobn  many  of  them  will  have 
prc^iJ^rammed  self-instruct  ional  materials  ."^  The  basicvques- 
ti'oii.    therefore,   is  not  simply  how  to  use  *televis  ion  alone, 
j>ut  rather  how  to  combine  it  mo3t  effectively  with  other 
am ing  e^^periences  and  resources. 

T]\K        il-planned  television  program  can  motivate  students, 
i;uici(>  'and  sh<irpen  their  reading  by  providing  background 
and  dt'monst  rat  ions,  encourage  responsibility  for  indepen- 

U-arninft,   arouse  curiosity  and  develop  new  insights 
Aud  the  L'Xt.  i  t  em^*nt  ol"  discovery.     The  medium  is  so  flexi- 
h^t^lhat    it  nrec!  never  be  used  merely  to  promulgate  the 
old  h>ciui\>  mc'tluKl  and  the  idea  that  good  teaching  is 
.Ml  ir.;''   f  p.    S)  . 
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Category  VI  -  Aodio  Materials 

'  ^"-^^ 
Audio  materials  are  those  .types  of  softi??are  that  captur-e  sound  via 
recording  and  store  it  for  subseciuent  p.ti^bajcJ^-^ — The  two  major^ types  of. 
audio  software  are  magnetic  tape  and  plastic  discs. 

Anyone  who  remembers  those  "exciting  days  of  yester  year  and  the 
hoof  beats  of  the  great  horse  Silver,"  '*knows,as  the  shadow  kjnows,"  that 
sound  is"  a  highly  captivating  medium.     Observations  of  concert  goers  and  — 
the  teenager  dancing  down  a  street  with  a  transistor  radio  glued  to  his 
ear  is  aware  of  the  concentration  and  emotion  evoked  by  sound. 

.  *  *  * 

This  discussion  focuses  .on  the'software  or  recorded ' aspect s  of  au- 
dio mat^rjrtls.     The  features  discussed,  however,   are  a|pplicable  to'  live 
broaS'casts;  and  the  creative  teacher  will  arrange  to  eithet  record  rele- 
vant live  programs  or '^llow  ,his  students  to  listen  to  the  program  '^live." 

It  has  been  reported  that  the^  average  adult  spends  70  percent  of  the 
d^ay  in  verbal  c omimmic a t ioln  and  .approximately  45  percent  of  that  time  is 
spent  ^1  is tening  . 


Advantages  of  jVudio^Material s  . 

1.     P<^rmits  economical  and  simple  recording  and  duplication  of 
sound.    -  ^     \  ' 

,2.     Allows  synchronization  of  sound  with  a  variety  of  o£her 
hardware  and  so'ftware. 

3.  It  is  easily  transportable  and  facilitates  independent  study. 

4.  Allows  aiterhatipn  ^and  instructional  programming  of  na'tural 
OF  art  if  ic i^al  ly  produced  sounds. 

5.  Profits  from  students'  natural  motivation  and  curiosity  re- 
garding sounds. 

h.     Allows  students  and  teachers  to  hear  and  evaluate  their  own 
performance. 

7.  Allows  students  to  hear  progress  in  their  own  development 
of  speaking  and  reading  skills. 

8.  Pr(»sc'nt  at  ions  and  quality  may  be  perfected  through  edit'ing. 

-9 .     M<itcria]s  may  be'exacLly  controlled  for  research'  purposes ,  ' 
.  i  .    .  ,   sperd  ()[  presentation,  repetition,   sound  levels, 
1 cngth . 
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'Instructional  Uses  ot  Audio.  Materials .     Four  i^ns true tional  uses  of 
audio  materials  are  described  below. 

A.  Improving  Listening  Skills.  The  use  of  audio  materials  implies  the 
necessity  for  developing  certain -degrees  of  listening  skill.  Brown, 
et  al.  (1969)  listed  the  following  typical  classroom  activities  for 
developing  of  listening  ^skills: 

\ 

1.  Directing  and  maintaining  attention.     Ask  students  to  close  / 
their  eyes  for  a  few  seconds  and  then  to  list  the  source  of 

every  different  sound  heard.  '  * 

A' . 

2.  Following  directions.     Using  prepared  worksheets,  have  stu- 
dents  follow  directions  (VPut  an  X  on   .  "Circle- M").  '        '  , 
Ask  students  to  listen  to  and  repeat  aloud  a-set  of  direc- 

-   tions   such  as  might  be  given  to  a  traveler**  .    .*  ' 

r 

3.  Using  auditory  analyses.     Read  a  series  of  nonsense  sylla- 
bles (or  use  foreign  language  ^phrases)  and  ask  students  to 
'repeat  .them.     Play  sound  effects  recojrds  and  ask  students 
tD  identi'fy  sound  sources .  -         \  \ 

4.  Using  context  in  1  is  teni^ng .     Read  aloud  sentences  contain- 
ing unfamiliar" words,   determine  the  accuracy  of  student  un- 
derstanding of  tkeir  meaning,   and  discuss  clues  provided 
their  context. 

5.  Distinguishing  relevant  and  irrelevant  information.  Read 
sentences  containing  poorly  chosen  or_ inappropriate  words*  ' 
and  ask  students  to  identify  them. 

'6.     FindLng  main  ideas  and  important  datails.     Read  aloud  a 
short   selection  and  ask  students  to  give  it  a  title. 

7.  Finding  sequence.  Read  aloud  a  story  containing  a  number 
of  events,  then  ask  students  to  restate  them  in  their  own 
words   and  in  order  of  occurrence. 

8.  List'oning  for  appreciation.     Use  any  of  the  multitude  of 
rKco 1 1 cnl ly  prepared  recorded  materials  related  to  this 
purpose*     poetry  readings,  dramatizaticmao  monologues,  and 
the  likr  (pp.  330-331) . 

l.-i  the  previous  list'  of  activities,  a  teacher  may  substitute  "play 

a   rrcordod  selection"  for  "read."  ^: 

P 

Live  Broadcasts.     A  variety  of  instructional  programs  are  broadcast  on 
Loimnercid   and  puhl ic -serv i l e  stations.     Pre-broadcast  information 
allows  proper  planning  and  utilization  of  radio  broadcasts.     This  in- 
form<u\on  mav  be  obtained  directly  from  the  following  sources: 
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1  .     Kad  lo   St  atinns- 
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2.  County  and  District  Instructional:  Center 

3.  ^State  Departments  of  Education 

4.  College  and  University  Schools  of  Education  and  Continuing 
Education  Programs'  ^  '  . 

5.  National  Networks^  NBC,  CBS,  and- ABC. 

*  i 

Brown,  et  al.    ( 1969)  .  suggest  the  following  steps  to  develop  student 
readiness  to  listen  to  live  or  recorded  audio  presentations: 

1.  Identify  the  program  -  its  title,   the  participants,  or  the 
"circumstances  surrounding  its  production. 

2.  Give  .additional  interesting  background  inf ofination. 

3.  Elicit  from  the  group  several  key  questions  for  which  the 
program  should  provide  information  and>^ideas. 

■>^4.     Place  on  the  board  a  list  of  key  words  or  phrases  in  the 
pirogram  and  expl  ain ,  the  ir  meanings  when  necessary. 

5.     Explain  why  students  are  to  listen  to  the  material,  how  it 
relates  to  work  under  way,  what  they  are  expected  to  do  dur- 
ing or  after  the  experience,  and  how  they  are  expected  to 
profit  from  it  (p..  339)  .  , 

C.     Simulating  Radio  Broadcasting.     This  innovative  use  of  the  tape  re- 
corder provides  a  stimulating  activity  that  gives  students  practice 
in  program  planning,   script  writing,   acting,   producing  \^ound  effects, 
aQd  editing.     The_  typical  steps  j.n  'simulating  radio  broadcasts  are 
^also  useful  in  television  simulations  and  include  the   following  acti- 
vities: .  . 

1.  Select  a  topic  or  subject  for  simulation.     The  topic  should 
have  instructional  relevance  and  elicit;. high  student  interest. 

2.  Plan  the  program ,* cons true t  a  story  board  or  outline  of  the 
programs  flow. 

*    3  /   Write   the  scripts ,   specify  sound  effects,  narration.  This 
phase  should  invo Ive  student  research  to  authenticate  the 
production.     Explore  various  technical*aspects  of  the  medium. 

4.  bramcitLzo   LtK^  production.     Cast  actors,   select  narrators, 
mns  ic  i  ans  ,   technic  ians  ,   sound  effect  s,^.  directors. 

5.  I^rdct'ice  and  veht'arso  .the  production,  edit  an^  re -take  re- 
cordings. . 

6.  Produce  final  recording.  ^ 

5  J  a 
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7.     Simulate  broadcast.     Students  can  be  asked  to  critique  the 
program  and  recommend  changes. 

D.     Listenihg  Laboratories,.     Language  laboratories  have  proven  quite  sue-, 
cessful.    Complex,  sy-stems  comprised  of  a  centralized  unit  capable  qf 
playing  and  transmitting  a  variety  .of  programs  to  individual  remote 
•terminals  or  carrels  and  simple  single  unit  systems  such  as,  the  lan- 
guage master  are  being  used  to  offer  ins^truction  iit  English  a^  a 
sc-cond  language,  foreign  languages,  mathematics,  re%ding,   aud«.  a  vari*- 
ety  of  interest  areas.  ,    ,  •  ^ 

One  innovative  u^e  of  sound  involved  using idictaphones  fpr  implement- 
ing the  language  experierfce  approach  to  teaching  reading  (McClosky,  1971) 
Students  who  cannot  or  will  not  W^ite,  can  dictate  stories  which  are  re- 
corded and  later  transcribed.  The  student  then  listens  to  the  recording^ 
and  follows  the  script  th^t  was  ty^ed,  thus  forming  oral'aud  visua*l  as'so- 
ciation  clues  between,  the  sounds  and  ^he  printed  wprds.  . 

Strang  ( 1.964)'o states:    "^n  the  language,  experience^  approach  the  stu- 
dent's account  of  his  o^n  experienced  or- thoughts  is  used  as  reading  ma-^ 
^terial  -(p.  30j /'    Students  have  a-high  interest  in  their  own  experiences. 
Coupling  tbis  apprdach  with  visual  accounts  of  the  experience  woiald  great- 
ly reinforce  the  auditory  experience  and  provide  the  student  with  a* sight 
vocabulary  and  aid   in  development  of' word  attack  skills.    Most  signifi- 
cant is  that  it  allows  a  non-reader  to  expeorieuce  almost  instant  reading 
Success .  ^    '  .  . 

Recording  of  music  has  unlimited  possibilities  for^te^ching  a  vari- 
ety o£  subjects  as  welT  as  musi<f  appreciation  .J  Music  may  be  used  to  sti- 
mulate interest,  create  emotions  and  dramatiz*e  a  variety  of  usually  dull 
subje^cts.  The  following  instructional  activities  facilitated  by  the  Ian 
guagL:'l>t>>rator>  have  equal  relevance  for  adult  basic  education  utili^a- 
Liv'^n: 

1.     All  students  can -listen-  to  one  , lesson  at  the  same  time, 
-    or   individual  students  or  groups  can  listen  to  different 
vnt  lessons. 

J.     Students  can  'listen  and  respond  aloud,  hearing  both  les-      ^  _ 
son  material   and   their  own  responses  th/ougb^  earphones. 
Thr  term  ."audio-active  response"  is  used  to  describe  this 
proLedurL'  .  . 

'  \.     Stndi'Ht.s  can   listen  to  master  material  and  respond  at^>ud^- 
rocording  their  responses  on  a  tape  recorder.     They  or 
tho  Instructor  can  replay  ii*  for  evaluation  either  imme- 
JLatt'  i  V  or  1  ater  .  ^ 

'♦.     During  .student  practice  in -the   laboratory,  the  instructor 
can  use  a  communication  system  to  listen  to  or  instruct 
imlLvidual  :,tuJents  or  groups,  while  others  continue  un-  , 
sup»^rvist*d  practice. 
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Students  can  take  oral  test^,  recording  their  responses 
for  subse'quent  evaluation  by  the  instructor.  * 

Student  la^boratory  practice  can  be  .guided  entirely  by 
prere^cordedl' instruct  ions  prepared  by'the  i>ns  true  tor  and 
interspersed  with  lesson  .mater ial , 

Visual  materiials  J  .such  as  alldes  or  filmstrips^,  can  be 
coordinated  automatically  wit-h  taped"  lessons,  providing 
either  pictorial  or  written  stimuli  to  elici't  student  re- 
sponses (Brown,  et  al.,  p.   347).     -  * 


Category  VII  -  Realia 


Realia  has  been  defined  as  real ,ihing^  .an4  t^heir  models'.     One  of' 
the  acceptred  princ^iples  of  learning  i's  ^that '  the  closer  the  learning  ex- 
perience is  to  reality  the  more  effective  the  learning  ex{!>eriencie  and  ' 
the  gteater  the'^possibility  of  .transfer , to  new  situations-.  ^,  ' 

In  addition  to  the  actual  objects*,   i.e., 'live  animals p'lants , 'in- 
sects, rocks,   the  following  additional  types  of  realia  ,are  ^vail'able  for 
instruction:  -   ,  * 

1.     Modified  real  things         •  •  »  .  . 

^2.     ModeT^  of  r(^al  things        •  ^  . 

^  ^   Modified  Real  Things.^  Modified  peal  include  specimens  that  have 
been  \spec  id  1  ly  prepared  and-chang'ed  from  their  norma>  appearance  for 
spec  i t  ic /purposes .  '       *  v    *  >  ,  v 

^  '  '      ■  ^  '      ,  ■  ■  . 

Models  oi  Real  Things'.     Models  include  nfiniat'ur^,   ei^act  (Copies,* 
scale  copies,  cutaways,  or  exploded  views,  and  mockup^'  that  actually  ' 
perform  certain  functions,   i'.e.,-  Linlc' trainer ,  'pumping<  hear  ts ,  radio 
circuitry.     Ihes^  models  include  a  large  variety  ojf  instructional  kits 
that  demonstrate  principles  and  concepts  and  allow  practice*  in  specific 
bkil  Ls.  ^  .     '  *      •  i       '       .  •  . 

The  process  of  developing;   selecting,  and  :icol lect ing  realia  has 
tremendous  cUsshroom  app.1  icat  ion .    The  students  natural  interest  in  real 
thingis    md  its  abundant  availability  a'f;fords  Che  teacher  an  oftert  over- 
looked ediK  at  iona  1  resource*  . 

Mult  i -Media  Instruction 

The  wide  a,vai  1  abi  1  it v  rof  instructional  media' h"as>1  ed  to  the  develop 
rrunt  of  numerous  new  eduLational    resources.     The  current  emphasis  on 
multi -media  instruction  and  individualized  instruction  has  created* two  ^ 
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especially  exciting  new  tytes^'-oTTacili ties , 


.Tlxe  Adult  Learninj^  Centei 

As 'a  rchpoiibe        the  ^unique  educational  requirements  of  the  under; 
**(^ducated  adult  and  \lTe~'failure  of  the  traditional  approa£b--^«'"-""l^i\^^ 
train  or  ^tcj^v  subsequent ly' salvage  tl\eir  f  ailure's^^^  irhi?*'?[ccelerated  Learn- 
,'ifig  Center  concept  has  emerged, 

\  '         '  '  •% 

The  J^rning  c^Qter  or  laboratory  has  evolved-  from  a  narrowly  con- 

,     e iv?^  s'ingle  concifept  programmed  instruction  .class  to  the  current  pro- 
gramme<5  multi-media  ii^dividuaiized  learning  approach.     Tl^e  modern  learn- 
ing center  concept  employs  the  following  educational  features  and  instruc- 
tjiiona  1.  s trategies r         ^  » 

1.-    Applies  tha  latest  programmed'  learning  techniques,  i.e., 
specif  ies  objec'tives ,  asses'ses  learner  capabities ,  designs 
learning  experiences  and  constantly  evaluates  the  total 
«   'process  'for  modif  icati^on  lof  objectives  and  methods. 


2.  Ucilizes  the  Latest  advanced  educational  technology,  i.e., 
mojdera  programmed  learning  systems,   audio  visual  devices, 

•    teaching  machines,  programmed  texts,   films',^*  slides.  ' 

3.  De^igas  an  individualized  program  Oif  ins  truction  .for  '  each 
participant  which  incorporates  a  variety  of  innovative 
techniques  and  th-e  best  of  proven  traditional  methods; 
\srnal  r  groups  ,   field  trips,   projects,   role  playing,  micro- 
lea  c  h  i  ng  . 

.  /• 

4.  J'.acli  'individual  proceeds  at  his  own  rate  and  according  to 
his  own  attendance  schedule.     Non-gradgd  instructional  ap-* 
proaeh.  i.e.,'  classes  do  not  meet  at  a  specific  time  as 
ehere  afe  no  clashes,  "per  se,  but  group  activities  and  pre- 

•        hcnlations  .ftfe  provided  according  to  interest  and  individu- 
<il  iz^^d'  selu'duies  that  coincide  . 

5.  1  Il/.o/  learning  ct)ordLnator^s  and  instructional  assistants 
•who  conduct  and  manage  the  learning  experiences,  advise 

^students,   anci  maintain  student  records. 

4 

6.  lMai;es  the  ma]ot  emphasis  and  resf^onsibility  for  learn- 
ing •^)n  Lhe  student.  Tlie  ifistruct  vonal  staff  shares  the 
r*    pons'ih  L I  i  I  y : 

Thi'   lislt^U  toatures  of  the  learning  center  concept  includes'  flexi-  . 
l)LlLtv  ol   s^hedulini;,    Individualized  instruction  and  the  latest  programmed 
learning   tfUuiiqui'^,  wlilcii  accrU'Vate  learning.     These  features' make  the 
"in:il  ru(  I  lonal   ptoerss  moi     I'fMiient  and  uniquely  qualifies  this  approach 
lui   fUi'ftmi;  th^'  instructional   spee  i  lie  at  ions  o£  the  undereduc  ated  adu^H . 
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In  fact,   the  ^learning  center  approach  emerged  as  a  response  to  the 
failure  of  the • traditional  system- to .accommodate  the  special   needs  of 
elementary  and  secondary  remedial  and  enrichment  programs,   the  high  school 
drop-out  and  the,  undereducated  adult. 


Growing  Succfess,    The  learning  center  approach  is  spreading  and  has 
Been  successfully  used  in  a  variety  of  instructional  settings  across  the 
nation.     Accelerated  Laarning  Centers  are  currently  ope;j:ating  in  some  30 
states.     North  Carol  in  a"  h^s  sue  ces-s  f  ul  >  1  ear  n  ing  "1  abo  r^t  orie  3  Trf^^aJJ.  of  « 
itf "community*  colleges  and  vocational- technical  centers.     In  addition, 
they  operate  some  25  mini-labs  in  churche-s,  neighborhoad  centers.  ^ 

The  Adult  Education  Division  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion of  Virginia  is  currently  operating  18  Adul.t  Accelerated  Learning' 
Centers.   .The  most  recent  addition  is  located  iVi  Richmond,    The  Richmond-, 
Center  opened  in  August' of  1970.  -A  workshop  was  conducted  by, the  author 
and  the  State  Department  of  Ajdult  Education  prior  to  the  opening  date. 
The  Center  has  a  current  enrollment  of  over  800  students  and  immediate 
plans  for  expansion  are  under  way. 

D.uring  the  first  National  Institute  for  training  state  and  univer- 
sity level  adult  basic  education  p7erspnnel  in  the  techniques  of  compu- 
ter-assisted and.  programmed  inTtruc tioti  conducte<l  by  the  author  in  Au- 
gust of  1969,  some  38  university  and  state  level  adult  educators  indi- 
cated their  intention  to  establish  Adult  Learning  Centers  in  their  com- 
munities apd  on  their  campuses.  ^  .  » 


Accelerated  Learning  Center  Research.     Resear^ch  data  and  descrip- 
tive program  statistics  indicate  the  following  trends  and  implicat ions ; 

I.    The  centers  are  effective  vehicles  for  implementing  pro-* 
grammed^  learning  technicjues,        \  "  , 

2'.,    The  centers  provide  the"  flexibility  of  scheduling  and^  the 

Variety  of  instructional  strategies  required  for  individual- 
izing instruction. 

3.    The  centers  at  tract ,  accommodate  and  >j)iiaintain  learner  parti- 
cipation better  than  formalized  classroom  approaches. 


Learning  centers  accomplish  stated  educational ^objectives 
more  effic,iently  than  formalized  traditional  approaches, 
'i.e.,   lower  cost  per  studecxt  hour  of  instruction  and  ac-, 
(^'^lerated  attainmept  of  projected  grade  levels. 


FCducationa  1  Media  Centers 

Mi'din  tenters  are, being  established  as  essential  components  of  mod- 
ern libraries  luul  as  separate  entities.    Media  centers  have  evolved  from 
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storage  functions  to  dissemination,  demons tratibn^ 'and  ut tsLizatioU^-cen- 
^   T-  c  *  '  '  \  " 


St 

ters . 

A  wc  1  l-e(|uipp^d  media  , cent ei;  should  be  ^pected  to  nerfoVm  the 'fol- 
lowing functions:  \    .  ^  J    )        ^  ^ 

\  -  - 

1,     Provide^  professional  audio-visti,al  seteyt^e.s  to  student?  and 
faculty^  i.e.,  produce  creative  V^"of^ssTDn5l  software. 

/        2.     Design  individualized  media  mixes  to  accomplish  specified 
educational-,  object  Ives .  *  ' 

3.  Display  ^nd  demonstrate  the  latest,  and  most  effective  aydlo- 
visual  deyices.  '    ,  , 

4.  Disseminate  information  cancer^ing  audio-visual  resources 
available  in  , the ' center  and  elsewhere.         '  -  < 

5.  Conduct  I'esearch  concerning  the  effectiveness  of  various 
media  in  accompli*shing  speci^fic  edutational  objectives  with 
selected  types  of  students,  c^'  . 

The  Joint  Standards  Committee  .of  the  Depar:tment  of  Audio-Vijfual  In- 
struction (NEA)  and  the  Americ'an  Association  of  School"  Librarians  have 
developed  quantative  standards,- for  Education  Media  Programs. 

»  • 
^  •   It  appears  th^t  the  increasing  availability  of  instructional  media 
and  advancing  technology  will  produce  numerous  innovative  4^structional 
systems  for  yekrs  to  como.     The  teacher  of  the  present  and  the  future' 
must  master  the  art  pf  utilizing  these  instructional  resources^  To* 
merely  kntw  an  area  and  be  able  to  lecture  or  talk  about  it  will  not  be 
accoptateie.     If  the  modern  teacher  does  not  master  educational  media  and 
the  new  learning  stiMtegies  fpr  its  implementation,  he  will  be  replaced  ^ 
by  the  media. 
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HARDWARE  AiND  SOFTWARE  IN  CORRECTIONS  EDUCATION 


Edgar  M.  Easley 
Communication  and  Education  Services, 
Los  Angeles,  California 


Inc , 


Hardware  Use  in  Teaching  Educationally  Disadvantaged 

This  paper  opens  with  a  discussion  of  hardware  rather  than  software, 
and  for  a  good  reason.     The  subject  of  which  hardware  is  useful  in  adult 
basic  education,  and  the  determination  of  the  costs  of  that  hardware,  is 
essetitial  in  reviewing  the  kinds  of  resource  allocations  that  correctionr 
al  institutions  can  utilize.     I  propose  some  revolutionary  concepts  re- 
garding the  utilization  of  hardware.     The  first  principle  is  that  hard- 
ware must  not  only  produce  a  cognitive  effect,,  but  that  it  should  enter 
into  the  other  domains  as  well.^   More  and  more  research,  as  done  by  Dr. 
James  Farmer,  UCLA,  and  Dr.  John  Peters,  University  of  Tennessee,  shows  . 
that  affective  behavior  is  modified  by  instructional^ hardware .   'This  is 
not  a  statement  that  will  reduce  the  importance  of  cognitive  gain  in  in- 
structional hardware,  but   it  is  a  statement  of  the  effect  that  accrues 
in  the  affective,  psychomotor,,  and  volitional  domains  concommitant  with 
cognitive  gain.'    There  are  those^  who  would  totally  overlook  the  impor- 
tance of  these  gains  when  discussing  the  importance  of  instructional 
hardware.    They  are*  totally  tied  to  the  improvement  in  grade  level  scores. 

y    Instructional  hardware  ranges  from  the  simple  audio-tape  recorder  to 
sot^his ticateJ  and  expens?.ve  terminal  computer  units  with  multi-sensory 
apparatus.     Which  of  these  is  most  useful  In  a  question  that  can  only  be 
determi^iecj  by  looking  at  the  terminal  objectives  of  the  program  and  at 
t^e  kind?  of  students  enrolled  in  the  program.     Often  the  instructional 
directors^of  institutions  are-  looking  fp^|  the  pana'cea- -total  instruction- 
al hardujfire. 


The  determination  of  which 
follow  this  format: 


structidnal  hardware  to  obtain  might 


I,     Review  the  total  hardware  available. 


/ 


Audio-tapes 

-Slide-tapes   -    ^  . 

Slide  prp jectdrs 

Motion  picture  projectors 

Cameras 

Video-tapes 

Console  computers 


Many  of  these  operate  in  tandem  or  jointly,  j^uch  as: 
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Slide  projectors  and  film  loops 

Computer  consoles  and  typewriters 

Computer  consoles  and  cathode  screens 

Audio-tapes  and  screen  presentations 

Photo  screens  in  sequential  operations 

Photo  screens  in  binary  or  tracking  operations 

Audio  devices  wiuh  sequenjtial  operations 

Determine  the  purposes  for  which  the  equipment  is  to  be  us^d. 

Two  different  instructors  may  start  with  totally  different 
needs  and  arrive  at  the  same  equipment.     Again,   two  in- 
structors may  have  the  same  problem  and  arrive  at  two  dif- 
ferent systems.     In  both  cases  they  replaced  a  mech.anical 
determination ^of  equipment  with  a  rational  use  of  equip- 
ment.    I  recently  visited  a  corrections  institution  at 
which  the  discussion  of  hardware  arose,  and  I  soon  deter- 
mined that  the  varieties  of  hardware  that  were  needed  were 
less  than  the  director  assumed  them  to  be.     It  was  evident 
that  flexibility  was  the  keystone  of  his  operation  and  that 
a  fixed  investment  in  too  much  of  the  same  thing  might 
.^^    prove  to  be  costly  when  much  of  the  equipment  might  lay 
idle. 

Determine  the  expandability  of  the  equipment. 

Many  times  the  level  of  students  is  low  at  the  beginning 
of  a  program,   but  as  the  students  gain  in  knowledge,  the 
-instructional  hardware  needs  to  be  adapted  to  higher  lev- 
el lessons.^    If  the  student  'population  is  transient  and 
the  number  of  students  at  one  level  is  constant,   then  a 
heavy  investment  in  non-expandable  equipment  is  justified. 
If  the  level  of  student  Its  to  change,  and  mirror  a  more 
or  less  permanent^ change ,   then  the  equipment  must  be  sub- 
ject to  modification  and  expansion. 

Instructional  hardware  should  produce  a  positive  effect  on  the 
students.  ' 

It  the  hardware  is  suctt  that  the  lessons  become  rote  and 
repeLLtious,  a  negatiy;^  effect  may  be  produced  over  the 
,   long  run.     Often,   systems  of  instructional  hardware  may 
L'xciting  for  a  short  period,   but  prove  to  be  a  bore 
wh^'Vi  repeated  each  day.     This  can  also  happen  with  soft- 
ware . 

TIh>  harchvaro  must  be  honest  and  above-board. 

Sonu   hardwar(^  utilizes  many  lights  (ied,  blue,  green)  and 
they  ^oad  the  Student  on,  not  by  producing  satisfaction 
in  learning,   hut  by  interesting  him  in  watching  the  show, 
[t  is  imperative  that  the  instructional  hardware  be  honest. 
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it  mu3t  allow  for  student  recognition  of  false  tries,  and 
also  for  student  variation.     Abwe  all,  it  should  lead  the 
student  to  question,  ponder,  and  rtiason.   -it  cannot  just 
lead  him  through  a  maze.  •  ^  . 

*    '         ,        >  ' 
It  should^be  understood  th^t  instructional  hardware  is  not  just  t;he  * 
machine,  but  what  is  in  the  machine  also'.     It  is  at  this  point  that  co*r- 
rections  begins  to  get  a  sharper  focus.     Adapting  Ch4  instructional  hard- 
ware fo  modular  units  of  instruction  bodes  .great  benefits  for  corrections, 
for  the  inmate^ population  is  often  subject  to  variance  in  time  and  in  in- 
structional needs'.     Men  coming  to  the  institution  are  not  all  cut  from 
the  same  mold.     Modular  units  Adapted  to  thfe 'audio  and  phono  tapes  can^be 
developed  that  "zero  in"  on  specific  skiils  in  readi-hg,  arithmetic. 
These  can  be  linked  to  a  compute-r  terminal  for  easy  access,  and,  with  the^ 
{Proper  diagnosis  and  prescription,  the  Student  can  progress  along  to  a 
definite  terminal  objective.     This  then  reduces  tlie  need  for  haphazard 
determination  of  the  'student *s  deficiencies  and  how  to  remedy  them.^  Ac- 
cess dialing  is  one  of  the  brightest  things  that  has  come  to^the  field  of 
corrections;  small  groups  of  students  may  be  plugged  into  a  farger'"'' 
system,   and  problems  of  large  classes,  movement  of  men',*  and  other  security 
considerations  can  be  overcome  while  stilj  providing  an  amplitude  of*  in- 
structional modules. 

The  NfT/ST,  or  Magnetic  Tape  Selectric  Typewriter,  is  still  another 
device  that  can  be  used  well,  for  it  will  reproduce  individual  lessons*  for 
the  student  prepared  in  advance  by  the  instructor,  or  even  commercially 
produced.     It  seems  likely  that  an  enterprising  person  who  realizes  that 
special   lessons  are  needed  for  corrections  wiJl  soon  be  offering  them  for 
distribution  to  other  in-stitutions . 

A  second  device  that  promises  much  f or^  corrections  is  the  video-tape 
recorder.     Coupled  with  closed  circuit  television'',  lessons  can  be  "piped 
in"  to  sections 'of  the  institution, 'or  even  cells,  for  inmates*  to  use. 
Specific  lessons  can  be  developed  around  subjects  o^  ^importance  to  t;he 
inmates,  and  recorded  in  a  studio.    These  can  then  be  stored  or  sent  tcr- 
other  institutions  for  their  use. 

Simple  descriptions  of 'all  the  various  instructional  hardware .f terns 
are  unnecessary  here:     first,  because  they  are  very  numerous  and  often 
brand  items  derived  from  the  'same  concept,  and  secondly^  because  they  are 
rapidly  changing  in  nature.     A  list  of  these  is  available  in  the  U,^,0,E.^ 
Adult  Education  Publication,  Instructional  Technology.  •  * 

When  discussing  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  instructional 
hardware,  it  is  critical  to  keep  in  mindv  the  overlying*  fact  that  th^  hard*: 
ware  must  produce  more  than  cognitive  gain.     Each  of  the  pieces  of  hard- 
ware IS  purported  to  produce  some  gain  in  learning.     At  the  same  time,  it 
is  conditioning  the  inmate  to  certain  other  behaviors.   "The  chief  condi- 
tioning is  to  produce  some  attitudes  toward  learning.     Instructional  hard- 
ware that  leads  to  the  student  seeing  only  simple  cause  and  effect,  or 
rote  type,   learning,  is  conditioning  the  inmate  to  consider  education  to 
be  simplistic  and  nonproductive.     It  produces  a  desire  to  get  the  "rigt^t 
answers"  and  little  else.     One  should  be  cautioned  against  hardward  that 
does  not  produce  some  feedback. 
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Lack  of  tuedback  is  often-  seen  as  a  benefit  by  some.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  often  true  that  instructors,  and  far  too  many  supervisors  of  cor- 
rections education,  want  to  ''keep  the'^  natives  quiet,'*    They  search  for 
the  narcJot ic-like  hardware  that  does  not  allow  for  student  reaction.  An 
audio-tape  might  be  bet?ter  than  a  reading  machine,  if  the  audio-tape  al- 
lowed for  the  student  to"*  react  ii^^ome  vfay .     Some  of  the  teaching  machines 
do  not  allow  for  any  feedback  and  the  student  plods^  on  his  way  to  the  end. 

Also,   there  is  a  responsibility  to  turn  off  the  hardware  when  the 
students  show  that  there  is  an  obvious   feedback  that  they  wish  to  give. 
This  then  allows  for  independent  thinking  and  synthesis  of  learning.  It 
is  valid  to  say  that  the  ability  to  react  to  instruction  is  essential  if 
we  are  to  assist  inmates  in  preparing  for  life  on  the  "outside"  where  in- 
dependent' thinking  -and  rational  behavior  are  at  a  premivmi. 

jftivantages  of  Instr^uct  ional 'Hardware 

.The  advantages  of  instructional  hardware  are  many,  and  can  be  listed 
as.  to  their  ability  to  free  the  instructor  of  repetitious  ta,sks,  indivi- 
dualizing instruction  for   the  student,   allowing  for  reinforcement  and  re- 
teaching,  economy  in  terms  of  manpower,   and  controlled  teaching  input. 
•   Since  a^lAost  all  of  instructional  hardware  has  programming  as  a  major  com- 
ponent, the  principles  of  programmed  instruction  can  bfe  readily  adapted. 
This  may  not  apply  for  the  simpler  devices  such  as  the  audio-tape,  but  it 
^surely  applies  to  those  hardware  items  that  contain  software  as  an  inte- 
gral component.     The  better  hardware  allows  for  the  principle  of  stimulus- 
reac*tion,  or  behavior  and  reinforcement*    This  then  guides  the  student  to 
learn  through  a  series  of  controlled  stimuli,  giving  the  appropriate  re- 
sponse and  being  reinforced  by  knowing  that  he  has  achieved  the  learning 
task.     This  should  produce  learning,  and  most  developers  of  instructional 
hardware  will  tell  you  that  they  are  striving  for  this.     For  corrections, 
this  has  great  advantages,   for  it  allows  the  inmate  to  see  his  success 
and  have  it  reinforced  immediately.     In  a  prison  environment,,  successful 
behavior  is  often  hard  to  elicit  due  to  the  restrictive  conditions.     The  , 
importance  of  a  pattern  of  success  has  been  recognized  since  the  days  when 
penologists  advocated  work  programs. 

Additional  advantages  come  in  the  flexibility  that  is  allowed  the 
instructor  in  developing  an  independence  of  behavi<)r.     The  niore  inmates 
can  be  mducid  to  use   independent  behavior,   the  more  effective  will  pro- 
grams of  rehabilitation  .have ,   for  se 1 f -management  is  essential  to  , correc- 
tions.    This   flexibility  can  al^o  be  shown  in  the  development  of  programs 
of  gradually  increasing  difficulty,  and  since  the  input  can  be  -controlled, 
there  is  little  change  that  the  reinforcement  will  be  lost  in  its  effect. 
*lo  put   It  another  way;   the  inmate  soon  begins  to  get  greater  reinforce- 
ment from  succ^ess  as  he  moves  through  the  program  and  realizes  that  the 
tasks  are  more  difficult.     This  can  produce  an  affective  growth  in  self- 
concepts.     A  two-sided  paradigm  might  be  developed  in  which  it  can  be 
seon  that  thi"  student  reacts  to  the  material  and  the  material  acts  upon 
Ih-    student.     It  would  appear  as  follows: 
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Input   (learning  task  and  learning  material) 
Behavior  (student  response  or  attempt  at  response) 
Reinf arcement   (knowledge  of  successful  response) 

The  beauty  of  this  is  that  the  reinforcement  can  be  repeated  several 
times  and  several -ways ,  and'gooS  use  of  hardware  would  allow  for  response 
to  the  material  in  various  settings.     This  is  a  principle  well-established 
in  arithmetic  instruction,  in  which  the  arithmetic  fact  is  presented  in 
several  ways  to  the  student  for  better  learning,  and  also  for  the  purpose 
of  achieving  a*  measure  of  variety.  . 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  tlie  reinforcement  that  hardware  pro- 
duces is  related  to  the  learning  task.     It  is  not  a  pat  on  the  back,  gold 
star,  or  piece  of  candy.  ^  It  is  knowledge  of  successful  accomplishment  of 
the  task.     Inmates  who  have  little  success    in  academic  and  cognitive  work 
can  Arrive  at  the  point  at  which  ,they  can  measure  themselves  in  terms  of 
the  successful  responses,   and  they  can  be  conditioned  to  look  for  success- 
ful patterns  of  response.     This  is  essential  to  both  volitional  condition- 
ing (wanting  to  choose  responses  that  work),  and  affective  conditioning 
(feeling  self -growth  through  success).      •  s^v 

Numerous  authorities  in  the  field,  and  several  demonstration  projects 
of  the  Adult  Education  Branch,  have  shown  that  positive  reinforcement  of 
self-concept  arrives  from  utilizing  good  instructional  hardware.     One  pro- 
ject was  at  the  Benjamin  Franklin  School  in  Philadelphia,  as  reported  in 
Adult ' Learning  (Johnson,  Vinson,  and  Dozier,  1967).     Yet,   it  has  been 
found  that  negat ive ' re sul t s  can  occur  when  using  instructional  hardware 
if  the  re^inf orcement  is  not  appropriate  to  the  response.     The  student  feels 
frustrated  and  cannot  talk  back  to  the  machine.    He  gets  a  feeling  of  *'do 
not  fold,   spindle,   or  mutilate."    There  are  dangers  in  trying  to  decide 
whether^or  not  the  reinforcement  for  the  response  is  negative,  for  some 
apparently  negative  reinf rocement  has  been  shown  to  give  a  great  benefit 
in  learning.      This  fall's^  into  the  pattern  of  "you  have  it  wrong  ...  what 
wiil  you  do  to  get  it  right.'*     I  feel  strongly  that  posit'ive  reinforcement 
is  not  akin  to  "babying"  students.     Inmates  won't  stand  for  that.  The 
apparent  difficulty  is  not  in  the  fact  that  the  material  is  stated  nega- 
tively.    It  is  in  whether  or  not  the  material  is  slanted  to  a  negative 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  student.     Much  of  the  effect  of  the  reinforce- 
ment that  accompanies  instructional  hardware  can  be  predicted  with  great 
rrl  lability.     These  effects  c5Ti  be  predicted  through  the  utilization  of 
a  knowledge  of  the  reward  system  that  is  operant  for  the  student. 

Thtro  is  apparent  controversy  over  what  a  reward  is.  One  corrections 
officer  said  that  the  people  in  corrections  "pretty  well  know  all  the  car- 
rots."   His  greatest  carrot  was  early  release  and  good  behavior  time.  But 
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are  those  good  educational  carrots?     Very  little  of  thj£  literature  on 
corrections  takes  up  the  problem  of  "educational  carrots,  motiva- 
tion to  continue  learning  may  decrease  rapidly  as  soon  as  the  early  re- 
lease time  is  given  or  the  '^goodies"  are  given.     Little  attention  is  paid 
to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  carrots  may  be  the  sense  of  increased  learn- 
ings' and  competence.     It  seems  likely  that  instructional  hardware  can, 
through  the  affective  response  of  the  learner,  provide  some  rewards  not. 
usually  found  in  a  corre(^tional  setting.     There  is  the  immediate  and 
positive  recognition  of  growth.     Also,   it  is  important  to  recognize  that 
time  away  from  the  tiardware  allows  for  a  relief  and  provides  a  breather 
so  that  the  student  can  return  to  the  hardware,  with  a  new  feeling  of 
searching  for  growth, 

Anpther  advantage  in  using  instructional  hardware  is  to  provide  dif- 
ferent patterns  of  responses.     The  old  question  and  answer,  or  lecture 
method,  can  be  varied  immensely  through  the  use  of  instructional  hardware. 
This  allows  for  different  patterns  of  responses  and  thus  different  pat- 
terns of  learning.     Often  the  studentUoses  his  whole  thought  while  wait- 
ing for  the  pre-deterrained  opportunity  to  respond.     It  is  much  more  £'Jvan- 
tageous  if  he  can  respond  immediately  and  get  his  reward  '^reinf orcement 
immediately.     Still  another  positive  effect  is  that  the  reinforcement 
comes  after  the  response.     He  knows  that  he  has  done  the  proper  learning 
task  and  is  told  so.     He  is  not  told  he  can  do  it,  or  that  he  has  the  abil- 
ity.    He  must  do  it,  and  then  be  told  he  has  done  it  well. 

Through  the  use  of  such  devices  as.  the  slide-tape  presentation,  it 
is  possible  to  recycle  material  and  then  withhold  the  reinforcement  for 
that  material  until  later.     For  example,   in  order  Xo  do  a  two-step  arith- 
metic problem,   the  student  may  have  to  do  step  one  (material  previously 
reinforced)   in  order  to  do  step  two.     When  he  has  completed  step  two,  he 
knows  that  step  one  has  been  done  correctly.     This  can  be  done  skillfully, 
to  the  point  that  the  student  is  accomplishing  a  number  of  previous  tasks 
in  order  to  complete  the  task  at  hand.     This  builds  attitudes  toward  per- 
severance and  attention.     Good  instructional  hardware  has  a  "reinforce- 
ment schedule"  built  into  it  so  that  the  student  slowly  moves  toward  longer 
and  more  attention-demanding  tasks.     This  is  self-evident  as  a  need- in 
corrections.     The  hope  is  that  the  student  will'  be  able  to  move  away  from  ^ 
the  strict  reinforcement-type  materials  and  "go  ^t"  on  his  own.     This  then 
allows  for  return  to  certain  other  types  of  instructional  methodologies. 
Parenthetically,*  one  use  of  some  instructional  hardware  Is  to  prepare  the 
student  for  independent  learning,   the  lecture  method,  and  other  less  re-\ 
inforcing  types  of  instructional  methodologies.     It  is  not  wise  to  contin- 
ue a  reinforcement  schedule  to  the  point  at  which  the  student  is  contin-^ 
ually  doing  the  tasks  simply  for  their  own  sake.     He  should  be  removed   -  , 
from  the  material  when  he  gets  to  that  point.     But  for  manV  ^4)nmates;.  the 
development  of  patterns  of  patience  and  perseverance  are  essential.  In- 
structional hardware  with  a  reinforcement  schedule  can  do  this. 

Some  have  criticized  instructional  hardware  in  that  it  puts  the  stu- 
dent through  many  steps  to  reach  the  terminal  objectives.    This  is  not  as 
important  as  what  happens  to*"  him  as  he  goes  .through  the  many  jteps.  The 
Premack  Principle  says  that  some  of  the  steps  can  be  unimportant  and  ba-  j 
sically  dull.  If  the  reinforcements  that  arise  from  the. steps  are  kept 
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interesting,  and  the  terminal  reward  is  important  enough  to  the  student. 
Thus',  we  can  'Tiook'^  the  student  into  doing  the  small  steps.    We  all  know 
that  the  job^r  preparing  a  meal  is  reduced  by  the  enjojonent  in  eating 
it.    The  same  applies  if  the  reinforcement  is  appreciated  by  the  student; 
he  will  move  through  the  many  small  steps,  not  nearly  so  bored  as  it  may 
appear.    There  is  still  th^e  joy  in  knowing  that  the  uninteresting  ones 
were  done  correctly  and  great  affective  conditioning  arises  there.  Over 
and  over  again,  students  will' complete  a  task  and  comment  on  the  fact 
that  the  material  was  not  that  interesting  but  that  they  felt  good  in 
doing  it  and  mastering  it. 

One  more  statement  relative  to  advantages  of  utilizing  instructional 
hardware  related  to  the  secondary  benefits  arising  from  the  autonomous 
fefeling  of  self-direction  so  needed  by  adult  basic  education  students  and 
inmates.    The  continuous  reinforcement  of  the  feedback  produces  the  effect 
of  independence.     This  then  leads  to  an  appreciation  of  independent  acti- 
vity.   Much  of  the    improvement  in  student  learning  arises  o|ut  of  the 
fact  that  students  soon  begin  to  desire  to  be  independent  of  the  instruc- 
tor and  face-to-face  input  instruction.    When  this  happens,  the  student 
is  weil  on  his  way  to  finding  self-reinforcement.     As  stated  earlier, 
the  student  may  then  be  ready  for  other  instructional  methodologies,  for 
at  that  point  he  becomes  se If -motivated.    This  is  not  to  say  that  the 
, instmactional  devices  themselves  are  such  that  the^ student  will  develop 
this  independence,  but  more  that  the  independence ' is  being  developed  be- 
cause the  devices  produce  behavior  that  is  self-gratifying*     Jt  is  dis- 
maying to  see  people  turned  loose  in  learning  laboratories  antt  not  pro- 
vided with  the  stimulus  for  interaction  and  self-growth.    The  sharing  of' 
knowledge  gained  through  the  use  of  instructional  hardware  is  essential 
for  maturation  and  increased  uses  of  learned  tasks.  » 

Disadvantages  of  Instructional  Hardware 

The  greatest  danger  that  can  occur  is  that  unwanted  learnings  or 
behaviors  can  be  reinforce'd.     Some  students  will  work  through  the  material 
just  to  get  finished  and  get  another  mark  in  a  book.    ¥his  will  soon  de- 
velop into  a  reinforced  pattern  of  doing  to  "please"  and  not  doing  to 
learn.     This  can  be  further  intensified  by  the  assignment  of  grades  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  learning  task,  so  that  the  grades  become  additional 
reinforcers  for  "grade  seeking"  behavior.    This  has  been  observed  in  a 
number  of  , Learning  Centers,  with  students  who  fall  into  discussing  how 
soon  they  will  get  their  "credits^Vor  their  "passing  grades,"    This  is 
unfortunate,  and  often  the  nature  of  instructional  hardware  will  intensi- 
fy this  kind  of  attitudinal  set.     It  i-s  wise  to  temper  this  with  reminders 
that  the  grade  is  not  the  end  result,  though  there  must  b6  some  measure 
by  which  to  evaluate,     I  stand  strongly  on  the  belief  that  self -evaluation 
of  performance  tasks  will  reduce  this  danger  considerably. 

Still  another  difficulty  is  that  instructional  hardware  is  often 
programmed  so  that  tl^e  student  cannot  skip  to  another  lesson  that  is  im- 
portant and  skip  material  he  already  knows.    This  creates  boredom  and 
often  reduces  motivation.     Often  students  ask,  ^Vhy  should  I  study  this 
when  I  already  know  it?"    It  is  true  that  review  and  repetition  may  be 
use-ful,  but  often  that  is  not  the  reason  for  the  material  being  given  aa 
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a  task.     It  simply  is  that  it  is  in  the  program.    The  ability  to  move 
forward  or  backward  is  essential  in  choosing  good  instructional  hardware. 
This  does  not  contradict  the  Premack  Principle  because  here  there  is  no  ^ 
direct  link  between  the  repeated  material  and  the  terminal  objective. 

To  ^ook  at  it  another  way,  the  Terrace  technique  can  be  used  to  trans- 
fer this  learning  situation  to  another  set  of  materials  and  in  that  way 
the  student  can  be  presented  with  a  repetition  of  the  same  learning  skill 
with  new  content.     This  is  highly  important  in  working  with  inmates  wh^ 
have  a  wide  diversity  of  backgrounds  and  who  would  easily  fall  into  the 
pattern  of  feeling  that  this  material  is  "old  hat." 

I  can  recalls  from  a  visitation  to  a  learning  center  recently  that 
one  of  the  greatest  criticism    of  the  students  was-  that  they  were  repeat- 
ing materials  that  they  had  had  in  regular  school.    When  some  manner  by— 
which  they  could  develop  their  own  lessons  was  suggested,  great  objection 
w  ^  raised  by  the  staff,  which  immediately  brought  up  the  questions  of 
having  time  and  money  available  to  make  these  individual  prescriptions. 
If  one  does  not  have  the  staff  to  adequately  make  these  individual  pres- 
criptions and  diagnoses,  one  should  hold  back  on  installing  expensive 
hardware. 

Many  persons  have  found  that  the  problem* with  some  instructional 
hardware  is  that  it  does  not  give  a  strong  enough  reinforcement  t.o  certain 
students.     There  are  those  who  need  to  have  the  reinforcement  stated  and 
given  in  such  a  manner  that  there  is  no  mistake  about  what  they  are  doin^ 
and  what  they  have  accomplished.'  Once  a  student  told  me  that  she  liked, 
working  with  4  series  of  mechanical  programmed  read'ers,  but  she  was  not 
sure  that  she  was  still  learning  to  read.    Her  reinforcement  was  not  strong 
enough.     This  has  a  reverse  effect,  in  that  the  reinforcement  can  be  given 
and  the  student  is  still  not  learning.    This  is  called  a  "ghost  effect." 
In  other  words,  when  the  student  receives  a  reinforcement  in  the  material 
and  still  has  not  learned  the  material,  he  will  soon  begin  to  divert  his 
attention  away  from  learning  and  try  to  develop  some  system, to  gain  the 
reward  without  conscious  cognitive  effort.    He  looks  for  *a  hidden  key  to 
the  material..    As  early  as  1965,  in  the  Los  Angeles  City  Schqols,  Central 
City  Occupational  Training  Center,  this  problem  was  uncovered' and  discussed. 

It  is  of  vital  importance  to  recognize  that  the  way  in  which  the  re^  ^ 
inforcements  are  varied  when  using  instructional  technology  is  the  key ^to 
successful  learning  gains  by  students.'    To  attempt  to  let  the  material  do 
"itself"  is  to  leave  open  the  door  to  teaching  a  number  of  other  contin- 
gencies that  were  not  intended  in  the  original  determination  of  learning* 
. needs . 
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Expected  Outcomes 

What  are  the  expected  outcomes  of  utilizing  instructional  hardware? 
They  are  easily  categorized  as  'follows.    The  student  obviously  increases 
in  the  amount  of  relating  to  the  systematic  methodology  of  the  content 
of  the  lessons.     Students  are  not  allowed  to  stray  away  from  a  sequential 
and  controlled  curriculum.    With. a  constant  set  of  reinforcements,  the 
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student  is  pushed  toward  ever  greater  task  complexity.     Soon  the  student 
is  working  on  , tasks  that. are  considerably  more  difficult.     The  result  is 
greater  student  progress  toward  higher  levels  of  problem-solving.  It 
builds  content' mastery  in  a  short  span  of  time* 

Another  outcome  is  greater  goal-directedness  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dent*.    Xonte  and  Grimes,  in  Me*dia  and  the  Cujturally  Different  Learner, 
point  out  that  one  of  v  the  typ*ipal  characteristics  of  the  disadvantaged 
student  is  that  he  has  short  attention  span.     Instructfional  har^iware  can 
track  the  student  into  staying  on  a  target  and  reaching  it:    This  is  par- 
tially done  through  the  use  of  the  feedback  mechanism  built  into  the 
hardware >  the  ability  to  quickly  respond  to  inappropriate  answers,  and 
to  reinforce  "correct  answers.  ^  , 


Additional  support  for  the  effect  of  instructional  Hardware  in  de- 
termining successful  student-teacl^er  interaction  is  given  by  Rex  Reynoldls 
;Ln  Instructional  Technology,   in  which  lie  points  out  that  the  -  instructor ^ 
is  relieved  of  the  task  t)f  constantly  providing  the  feedback,  wher-eas  the 
non-threaten^g  feedback  of  the  machine  is  often  Accepted' more  readily  by 
the  student.    The  student  begins  to  accent;  his  .own  motivatipn  for  studying 
when  he  receives,  the  feedback  i'n  such  a  non-threatening  manner.     It  is  ^ 
important  to  realize  that  much  negative  effect^  is  caused  by  having  .the ^  , 
instructor  provide  this  corrective  type  of*  feedback.     For  ,the  student,  it 
takes  thjB  "monkey  off  his'b^ck."    This  leads  to  a  discuss  ion  "  of  the  kinds 
of  benefits  and  outcomes  that  arise  from  the  student*^  obtaining  new  sti-,, 
mu^lation  and  input  from  the  hardware  itself.  .  ' 
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One  of  the  great^est  outcomes  of  instructional  hardware  is  the  ability' 
of  the  devices  to  provide  materials  and  inputs  tha^  .ar^  ROt  'available  \o 
>  the  ordinary  teacher.     It  has  long  been  known  tha^  ipedia  cSn  provide  Hnowl- 
-edges  and  materials  far  beyofid*  tji©-  te'ach  of  the  classroom  instructqr.  This 
then*  leads  tc;  a  richness  that  is  unimaginable.    The  hardware*"  can  contain 
sp  much  that  the  instructor  does  not  have  at  hand,  or  that  cannot  be  put 
into  textbooks.  *  The.  .student  can  l^egin  a  process  of  selection  and  of  es4:ab- 
lishing'  priorities  of  *'LeSrnLng  needs  and  tasks^    With  the  richness  of 
content  in  instructional  hardware,  the  student ^can  foi;  the  first  time  begin, 
to  s^lec^t  what  is  important  to  him.,.  He  jfS  not  pushed  or  pulled  into  leajrn-. 
'ing.  can  begin  -to  select  what  he  needs  to  learn.     The ,  impprt*  of  this 

is  clear  to  all  who  think  of  itl    The. student  begins  to  become  a  partner 
in  curriculurn  selection^  teaching  methodology,  and  fee^dback  correction. 
'     >  ,    t  '   .  •  • 

-  Still  another  outcome  that^ arises  from  the  use. of  instructional  hard- 
ware is  the  ability  o^f  the  Student  to  begin  to  generalize  from  several 
points  of  view.    The  presentation  of  one  viewpoint  an^  one  method  through 
the  usual  textbooks  is  balanced  with  the  multi-input  approach.    With  the 
skillful^ -selection  of  such"  material's  by  the  instructor,  the  student,  can 
begin  to  draw  from  Several  source  materials  as  needed.    This  is  a  teaching 
maxim  known  for  ^a  long  time,  but  until  recently  was*      'expensive  that 
tould  us^  it..  The  development  of  the  college  library  was  in  response  to^ 
the  need  for  several  sources  to  compare  and  weigh  for  the  education  of  a 
learned  man.   .The  use  of  various,  pieces *pf  iiardware  Vith  varying  methods 
and  varying  content^helps  us  reach  a  larger  mass  of  st'uSents  with  var:J.able 
instructional  metUpdoVogy^^    This  does  not  meari  that  the  Oltiipate  in  in-' 
stTuctional  methodology  is  reached  tJ^rough  using  hardware.    There  ia  still 
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a  long  way  to'go  in  developing  methods  of  creating  high  cognitive  gain 
and  more  affective  responses  on  the  part  of  the  students.    Yet,   the  path 
is  well-marked  in  that  the^ outcomes  are  beginning  to  become  sharply  de- 
fined. 

At  the  conclusion  of  tliis  section,  it  seems  wise  to  review  some  of 
the  most  advantageous  forms  of ' instructional  hardware  usable  for  the 
ddult  basic  education  student.  -  <^ 

Magnetic  tape -loops  ' 
•  Reel  and  cassette .tapes ,  often  equipped  with  headphones 
Motion  picture  projectors  '      -         "  ^ 

Cass-ette  players  synchronized  with  slide  projectors 
Auto-tutorial  visual  and  sound-  presentations 
Video-tape  players  ^..^^ 
CATV  and  closed  circuit  television   >  -  ; 

Slide  and  visu-cast  photo  projectors  -s     '  , 

Selfpacing  reading  machines 
V  Filmed  pace-reading  slide  projectors 

'  Off-the-air  .television^ 
Multi-sensory  computer  terminals 


Software  for  Adult  Basic  Education 

A  d4*scussion  of  software  goes  far  beyond  the  discussion  of  hardware; 
software  has  been  used  over  a  longer  period  of  time  in  education  and  has 
more  varied  uses  than  hardware.     It  does  reduce  the  mechanical  and  deter- 
mines tic  bent  ^of  some  hardware.     It  can  be  varied  and  more  readily  adapted 
to  the  student  with  a  different  learning  problem  than  envisioned  by  the 
programme^  of  the  hardware.     It^also  rd'duc.es  the  brunt  of  negative  rein- 
forcement in  that  the  instructor  can  mediate  the  feedback.     It  has  some 
definite  advantage s..*with  certain  types  of  students  and  in  certain  learn- 
ing situations.     An  accurate , description  of  instructional  software  cpuld 
begin  with  noting  that  it  is  instructional' material ,  usually  on  paper, 
that  is  often  consummable  and  does  not  need  a  mechanical  assistance  in 
order  to  provide  instruction.     Secondarily,  it  can  provide  feedback  to  the 
student  in  different  settings  and  modes  from  that  of  the  instructional  in- 
put.    There  is  no  need  tolist  all  of  the  software,   for  the  list  is  long, 
but  thi're  can  be  value  in  pointing  out  some  of  the  salient  points  found 
in  Tnost  software. 

One  effective  use  of  software  is  its  ability  to  be  stopped  at  ^ny 
rime.     Software  lends  itself  to  taking  '*time  out."    This  "time  out" ,  is - 
'effective  in  producing  a  desire  to  move- on.     Software  can  be^  stopped  during 
the  (niddle  of  a  lesson,   for  a  day,  or  for  a  week,  and  the  student  can  re- 
turn to  it 'with  renewed  zest,  or  after  synthesizing  learnings  to  a  point 
where  furthe^r  progress  is  needed.     The  "time  out"  factor  in  software  is 
seldom  appreciated,  but  is  sorely  needed.     Spftware  has  still  another  fac- 
tor built  Lnto  i.t--the  ability  to  be  used  as  a  vehicle  for  wise  explora- 
tion and  discovery.     Often  the  software  can  be  a  jumping-qff  place  in  which 
,the  individuality  of  the  student  is  challenged  and  he  can  "do  his  own  thing 
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It  is  well  to  analyze  software  in  the  following  manner.    Each  piece 
of  software  was' designed  by  the  author  to  reinforce  some  particulai?  learn- 
ing task.    When  used  over  a  long  period  of  time,   software  can  produce  some 
effects  that  are  important  to  the  learner,  particularly  a  reduction  in  the 
desire  to  escape  learning  or  in  defiance  to  learning  ,task,Sv    ^TMs  is  done^ 
through  the  use  of  varied  inputs  and  varied  methods  that  offer  severaf 
routes  to  a  task  completion.     The  instructor  can  always  retur.n  to  a  les- 
son that  presented  difficulty  and  not  abviate  the  u'se  of  software.  It 
becomes  a  creative  way  of  approaching  learning.     The  "time  out'*  can  be 
used  to  Reinforce  other  learnings,  or  types  of  learning,  and  a  return^ to 
the  software  can  be  done  when  the  student  is  ready  for  it:    This'does  not 
mean  that  hardware  does  not  have  this  capability  in  some  measure,  but  it 
is  evident  that  the  machinery',a  or  controlled  input,  of  hardware  often  makes 
this  possibility  less  viable  than  in  software. 

Software  can  also  be  used  without  the  feedback  loop.    It  can  be  used 
to  simply  input  instructional  materials  to  the  student.     It  can  be  used 
without  tests,  correct  answers,  or  the  need  to  do  a  task  before  moving 
on  to  another.    This  use  of  software  is  often  overlooked  by  those  who  wish 
to  use  it  as  a  task-centered  instructional  medium.     Much  of  software  and 
its  uses  has  been  based  on  "correct  answers."    Educa-tion  has  customarily 
tried  to ^place  software  in  that  context.     The  questions  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter  were  a  boon  to  the  "lazy"  instructor.    It  produced  a  series  of 
generations  of  students  who  dreaded  the  end  of  the  chapter  and  the-  inevi- 
table questions.     Recently,  there  have  been  attempts  made  to  produce  soft- 
ware that  does  not  have  task-centered  problems  attached,  and  that  instead 
attempt  to  provide  an  instructional  system  built  on  releasing  cre^ativity. 
The-  whdie  purpose  of  some  of  the  current  software  is  to  produce  withit)  \ 
the  student  a  desire  for  self -generated  learning  tasks. 

Permissiveness  is  not  the  name  of  the  game  described  liere.    This  is 
not* a  brief  for  letting  the  student  wander  tKVough  the  materials  "willy- 
-nilly."    Chapman  and  Schultz  (Teaching  Adults  to  Read)  have ^pointed  out 
that  in  the  Mott  Series  the  instructor  should  be  well  aware  that  letting 
the  students  wander  through  the  material  will  produce  low  motivation. 
They  Emphasize  that  the  choosing  of  the  lessons  to  perform  is  a  task  to  be 
done  jointly  by  stQdent  and  instructor.     The  authors  rightly  point  out  th^t 
this  becbmes  a  factor  in  human  relations  and  that  the  software  as  highly 
useful  in  building  humanistic  values.     Even  programmed  instruction,  as 
shown  by  John  Peters,  can  b^  a  factor  in  developing  greater  hiHnanistic 
values.     Software  now  used  in  adult  ba3ic  education  m^y  make  an  en'ormous 
difference  in  the  coming  years',  for  more  and  more  of,,  it  is  bleamed  toward 
the  creative  tasl^  of  learning.     It  may  be  well  to  think  of  hardware  and  ^ 
software  not  as  mutually  exclusive,  but  as  two  compatible  items  used  in 
instruction.  -  .  .    ♦  ' 

Some  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  software  can  be  seen  by 
observing  how  they  are  to  be  used.     It  is  evident  that  the  human  factor  of 
the  instructor  -^is  important  in  developing  good  usage  for  software.  Yet, 
the  reinforcement  principle  still  applies  to  software.     The  reinforcement 
is  different.    The  reinforcement  is  not  as  direct,  nor- often  as  precise, 
but  it  can  be  more  readily  adapted  to  the  individual  student.     It  can  be  ' 
complex  in  that  it  stretches  though  ^  number  of  learning  tasks,  or  it  can 
be  immediate  for  one  small  mi(^-input  of  iastruction.     It  can  be  usad  for 
teaching  a  number  of  items  that  evade  tlje  hardware,   sudx  as  self-control, 
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If -management ,  coopexation,  and  ethical  behavior.     It  lends  Itself  to  ' 
a  wide  diversity  of  uses*. 

Software,  as  hardware,,  lends  Itself  to  "contingency  management"  in 
that  the  student  can  develop  projects,  additional  research,  and  group 
t^sks  from  the  software.    'Study  skills  can  easily  be  taught  through  soft- 
ware,, and  software  can  of ten-be/used  as  a  prelude  to  hardware.     The  de- 
velopment of  a  ''set"  for  hardware  is  often  done  through  the  use  of  soft- 
ware. ^  In  this  initial  stage,   the  length  of  the  lesson  and  its  difficul- 
ty can  be  adjusted  to  the  level  of  the  student  so  that  students  can  use 
software  lessons  that  develop  the"  attitudes  of  self-management  needed 
for  using'  instructional  technology.    Many  instructors  of  adult  basic  edu- 

•  cation  attest  to  this. 

Software  can  al*so .  reduce'  the  need  f  or^eacher-direct  ion  in  students.*" 
The  reasoning  m^y  not  be  obvious  at  first,  but  consider  the  foll?)wing. 
'Thousands  of  adult  basic ^education  students  are  using  poor  or  unproduc- 
tive patterns  of  response  in  problem  solving.     Software  provides  a  series 
of  alternate  paths  to  problem  solving.    The  instructor  allows  the  stu- 
dents to  see  what  they  have  done,   find  out^what  the  incorrect  paths  are, 

*  eliminate  .them,  substitute  other  paths  and'provide  feedback  when  the  n.ew 
paths  are  attempted.    This  kind  of  procedure  can  produce  new  learnings 
and  learning  stirategies^  on  the  p^art  bf  tlje  student.     It  is  simple;  to 
change  the  present  patt^erna  of' the  studer^t,   the  student  must  see  new  pat- 
terns for  learning.    Often  software  can  prodwe  a  number  of  alternatives 
^that  allow  che  student  to  choose  one  that  may  help  him  to  learn  better.* 

This  is  not  a^system  built  on  good  intentions  or  self-chastisement. 
This  is  a  desire  to  provide  a  systematic  way 'in  which  the  student  can 
pai:ticipate  in  the  determination  of  the  materials  and  learning  paths  to 
be  followed.     Software  should  never  be  used  to  provide  t'he  student  with 
a  pattern  of  self-resentment.     It  as  not  a  correct  answer  that  we  are 
looking  for,  rather  a  correct  path  for  learning.    Good  instructional  soft- 
ware can  produce  the  effect  of  self-confidence  and  creativity.  ^ It  is  es- 
sential to  judge  this  factor  in  selection  of  materials.    There  is  a  dif- 
ference between  software  designed  to" correct  and  punish,   and  software  de- 
signed to  lead -to  stronger  self-manargement. 

Often  software  is  criticized  because  it  produces  too  many  different 
patterns  for  students  to ^follow,  arid  the ^ instructor  is  left  with  a  highly 
diversified  group  of  students.    This  is  a  correct  assessment*:     It  is  com- 
pounded by  the  problem  that  some  authors  assume,  that  the  development  of 
attitudes  is  more  important  than  learning  task  performance,  thus  causing 
"preachy"  and  ineffective  types  of  software.  ,  The  important  fact  of  soft- 
war^  is  that  it*  must  move  the  student  to  the  corapletiOT  of  an  instructional 
task,  and  often  much  of  it  does  not  do  this.     It  may  be  well  to  venture 
to  say  thgt  most  software  used  up  to  now  has  had  little  emphasis  ^pon ^ 
changing  behavior  or  behavioral  tasks ^  but  has  tried  to  provide  changed 
attitude^s,  so  that  the  instructor  has  had  to  provide  .the  behavioral  tasks 
to  be  'done.    This  is  a  failure  which  hardware  tried  to  remedy.  Another 
difficulty  of  software  is  that  it    often  has  difficulty  in  following  a  path 
that  leads  to  changed  behavior.     By.  its  nature,  it  often  confuses  changed 
behavior  with  attempts  to  change  behavior.    Changing  the  kinds  of  lessons 
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to  those  that  satisfy  a  need, will  *  pro.du6e  ^cihanges.  in  behavior  that  even- 
tually produce  changed  attitudes.  -  , 

'Mager,   in  Preparing  Instr'uct j.onal  Objectives   highlights'^just  <' 
one  problem  when  he  points  out  that  the  instructional  software  must  com- 
bine two  things:     diversity  of  paths  and  clear-cut  behavioural  goals.  Oi 
the  two,  it  is  evident^  that  Mager  places  ^the  behavioral  goals  as  the  most 
import;ant  priority  for  our  attention.     It  is  student  behavi9r  that  we  are 
affectitig  in  using  software.    The  concommitant  benefit  is  that  the  stu- 
dent has  different  ways  of  reaching  the  goal.     It  is  important  to  realize 
that  affective  behavior  is  greatly  influenced  by  ^software,  ev^n  more  so 
than  in  hardware.     Students  like  the  feeling  of  choosing,  and  of  having^ 
the  instructor  respond  to  their  learning  tasks.    The  inter-action  with 
other  students  can  also  bring  many  positive  affective  responses.  How- 
ever, it  is  important  that  we  realize  that  one  of  the  gt^atesjt^  pitfalls 
in  using  software  is  that  the  reinforcement  or  response  of  4me  -Instruct'or 
must  follow  the  stadent  doing  something.     Giving  of  reward  cannot  preceed 
the  student  giving  the  correct  response* 

.         i  . 

It  is  evident  that' one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  of  instructional 
software  is  found  in  the  lack  of  student  behavioral  response'  that  ofteil 
accompanies  it.     The  student  is  allowed  to  be  a  plastic  respondent  to 
material  and  makes  little  decision  as  to  its  use.     Poorly  constructed 
or  poorly  utilized  software  can  produce  weak  responses,  guilt  over  incor- 
rect attempts,  and  ineffective  problem-solving  behavior*    All ^of  these 
can  be  corrected  by  using  excellent  materials  and  well-trained  instructors 
who  are  aware  of  the  possibilities  inherent  in  them. 

In  summary,  it  is  wise  to  consider  that  software  is  primarily  designed 
to  prayide  instruction,  and  then  changes  attitudes  as  a  t;esult  of  task 
Completion.     It  is  not  designed  to  produce  quiet  st\idents  "oi:  passive  learn- 
ers.    It  has  to  define  the  learning  task  clearly  and  sugg-est  ways  of  doing 
it.    When  this  is  done,  the  student  can  then  follow  the  materials  to  suc- 
cessful task  completion.  ,  •  *   '  A' 

Utilization  of  Hardware  and  Software 


Learhing  Resources  Center'  '  , 

The  learning  laboratory  is  a  center  for  utilizing  both  hardware  and 
software  in  which  the  student  may  engage  in  such  activities  as  will  lead 
him  to  an  individual  instructional  goal.  It  is  not  necessary  to  stock  a 
Liboratory  with  only  hardware.  That  smacks  of  '^gadgetry."  It  is  impor- 
tant that  the'  learning  goals  be  individualized  and  that  different  students 
follow  differ-ont  learning  tracks  to  reach  their  goals,,     \  ^ 

Inherent  in  the  learning  laboratory  is  the  thought  that  \he  material 
or  programs  art'  bu-ilt  on  the  principles  of  learning  reinforcement.  This 
di  tiers   from  the  tegular  classroom  in  that  the  method  used  is  closely  con- 
trolled in  orddr  to  provide  continuous  reinf orcemjpnt  to*  the  student.  It 
is  supposed  that  in  the  laboratory  the  student  will  learn  more  cconomicaily . 
He  will  move  to  the  terminal  goal  more  quickly  and  with  a  greater  success 
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,.rate.    Experience  shows 'tha-t  students  ,o'f  fen.;  increase  their  learnings  at 
,^  ,a  mucli  faster  .rate  "th^n  in  tHe  normal,  '^'nonrcontingency"  •classroomv  Also 
inherent  in  the  j^aboratpry  is  a*  mlnimTiin  .of  unnatural  Reinforcements  such 
/as  bonuses,  grades,^  and^  xnstructof  approval*.  .The  reinforcement'  comes  in 
\d6ing'  the  work  well.  *  '  - 

•  6.  F.  Skinner  can^be  thanked  for  providing  the  qoac-eptualizatian  of 
the  'learnii;ig  -laboratory  , in  .that  he  developed  the  basis  for  prbgraramed  in- 
struttian.    He  simply  developed,  a  method  in  vhich  the  rewards  for  instruc- 
tion^ could  be  immediate  by  having  the  feedbackv^supplied  in  response  to 
completion  of  micro-task3.    The  reihf orpement  is  planned-in  advance  and  . 
the  student  mpves  to  the  groai  quicklyl     An/one . who' hSfs ^s.een  a  learning 
laboratory  will  notice  immediatelfy  that  the  sfudents*  axe  performing  a  num- 
ber *bf  small  tasks/  yet  there  its  a  macrd-objectiye  ''in  ,learn-ing'  a  l^rge 
number  of <  complicated  tasks,-  'There  is  no'fteed  to  cite  studies  ttiat  show* 
the  rapid  learning  that  takes  place  with  the  micro-i*nput s .     It^is  of  irrf- 
portance  in  cqrrectionS  to  remejUber  that  the^  inmates  need  ii^ediate  rein- 
forcement 4nd  ^of teti  large  increases  in  the  learning  of  skills  afld  facts.* 
^Another  aspect  of  the  laboratory  Is  the'  ability  of  one  s^kil  led  iris  true  t6r 
to  handle  more  than  a  norrpal  classload.     Once  the  student  is  able  ,t.o  work 
pn  his  own,  the  instructor  is  freed  from  ►lectufing  or  dividing  'the  class 
nt*o  smaller  segments,-  and  thus  neglecting  maiiy^  of  the  students. 

Chapman  and  .Schultz,  in  The  Mott  Basic- Language  SkxUs  Program, 
'  Teacherg  Manual,  state  four  principles  that  guided  them; to  convert  much  ' 
of  their  earlier  material  to  a  pro^ra'tnmed  formal: .  ^  Students  learn  at 
their  own  rate;   there  is  constant,  rfe^.testing  df^  skills;    students  can  be- 
gin work  at  their  ovfti  level;   and  there, is  positive  ifeiji  for  cement  given 
immediately.     These  four  principles  lead  #t*'o  an  iiK:rease'  in  student  moti- 
vation and  the  accompanying  affective  chariges.'    It  =sureLy  does  notf  repeat 
the  pattern  of  earlier  years  which  are  often  pairtfuj.  to  the  student.*  It 
^reduces  anxiety  as  well  as' fear.     Both  the  ag^€ssiveness  of ^  some  students, 
and  the  fear  of  others,   is  diminished.  ^It^.also  reduces   the   tendency  to- 
ward development  of  a  syndrome  of  receiving  unearned  rewards.  "The  stu- 
dents do  not  get  rewarded  for  being  obsequious  or,  fawning.     This  is  a 
factor  that  leads  to  much  spurious  learning  Lri  that  the  students  often 
work  for  the  reward  of  approval  .and  not  achievement.     Rather^  they  are 
rewarded  for  producing,  and  therefore  -attitudes  toward^  learning  are  grea,t- 
ly  imp^roved.     Learning  laboratories  are  places  of  achievement'.-    The  in- 
structor is  also  motivated  as  he  sees  the  students  moving  closer  and  more 
quickl^  tOHard  their  .goals.     The  .result  is  higher  Satisfaction  on  the 
part  of  the  ins^tructor.     There  ar^  not  many  studies  on  the  b^^eflts,  that 
accrue,  to  inmates  iin  this  area,  but  there  is  belief  that  transfer  does 
apply  and  ^that  what-is  working  for  most  adults  will  work  for  inmates.  It* 

Epity  that  few  directors  of  corrections  education  view  the  learning 
ratory  as  a  viable  instructionai^^tj^jol.     It  is  even  more  tra^^nv^thgt 
ds  and  other  minor  correctional  personnel  vij^^w  the  learning  1  iboratory^ 
as  disruptive  of  their  routine,,  and  as  a  place  in  which  irjmates  are  "cod- 
dled." \         '  "        '  ■  ;     \  .^^^^^'^^^ 

V^jrJ^om  (Taxonomy  of  Educational  ObiectiVcs)  speaks  ,of  a^^c^rdj^y  of 
le^rfiing  tasks.  /The  learning  laboratory  should  contain^^^l^ressive  ly 
more  difficult  lessons  for  the  students  to  m^ster^^^^,.,..-A^they  move  through 
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the  lessons  they  learn  more  complex  skills  and  perform  more  complex 
tasks.     This  can  be  done  through  the  principles  employed  in  the  labora- 
tory:    immediate  feedback,  small  steps,  active  responses  by  the  learner, 
and  self -pacing.    To  these  should  be  added  knowledge  of  the  terminal  ob- 
jectives. 

There  can  be. one  danger  in  the  learning  laboratory  and  that  danger 
is  that  the  student  may  become  addicted  to  the  reinforcement  in  the  pro-  ' 
grams.  .  At  some  point  t'he  student  should  be  "weaned'*  away  from  the  rein- 
forcements of  the  program  and  should  learn  to  provide  his  own  reinforce- 
ments.    This  is  where  **sel  f-management'*- comes  into  play.    The  determina- 
tion of  the  learning  path  and  the  lesaons  to  be  ^performed  is  ^jthen  t;he  ^ 
'    responsibility  of  the  learner.    'He  then  can  begin  to'  determine  that  his 
arithmetic  is  leading  him  to  a  goal,  for  he  picks  the  goal,   and  with  as- 
sistance, picks  the  path  to  get  there.     He  is  then  a  self-learner. 


Materials  and  Media  Centers 

A  materials  and  media  center  is  another  portion  of  the  instructional 
technology  utilized  in  successful  adult,  basic  education  instruction.  It 
provides  a  large  source  of  audio-visual  and  supplemental  materials  usable 
for  both  "ontrack"  learning  and  for ^student  exploratory  learnings.     It  is 
chiefly  stocked  with  materials  that  accompany  or  supplement  those  used  in 
the  basic  programs,  whether  they  are  in  software  or  hardware  form.  Care, 
should  be  used  in  developing  a  materials  and  media  center  to  insure  that 
the  films,   tapes^  slides,   photo^,  books,  and  displays  are  consonant  with 
the  mat  erials ,  used  in  the  learning  labo-ratory.     Otherwise,   there  is  a' 
great  waste  of  money.     The  purpose  of  the  materials  center  is  to  provide 
further  enrichment  or  teaching  materials  for  the  programmed  materials. 
It  is  wise  therefore  to  build  the  center  slowly.    The  materials  should 
also  be  housed  in  aJmanner  that  will  allow  for  easy  access  and  use.  'For 
replenishment  and  additions.  Some  system  should  be  used  to  check  to  see 
which  materials  are  used  most  often.     Materials  that  get  a  low  frequency 
uf  use  should  b'e  weeded-out.     There  should  be  a  way  in  which  the^tudent 
can  have  access  to  the  materials  and  not  need  permission  from  the  instruc- 
t;or.    The,  air  of  a  sacrosanct   library  should  be  avoided  at  all  costs. 

.      .  M 

Thej  materials  and  media  center  can  reduce  the  need  students  fee-1  to 
tioard  ^earning  materials.     If  they  are  available  for  use  at  all  times,  . 
they  are  available  for  more  students  and  there  is  less  "down  time**  in 
using^  thorn.     Within  a  sfiort  period  of  time,  students  can  be  taught  to  use'' 
tHe  materials  when  needed,   then  return  them  and  leave  them  available  for 
other  "Students .    A'miniraum  of  checking  is  then  required.    The  learning, 
ct'nter  arid  th^  itiediajiefifer  should  avoid  .giving  "brown  i^l^o  in  ts  for  yti-  ^ 
1  LJiLrrgmc^dia  jirj^ii^^TS^er  iais  .    The  purpose -^of  th^  medj^iKlrenter  is  not  t^o 
get  .a  high  nimiber  of  check-outs,  but  to  provide  a  larg^  supply  of  materi- 
als for  instructor  and  student  use, 

*  y  /'  '  ^ 

■    Klein  (Perception,  Mot ives ,  and  Personality)  speaks-  of  the  need  for 
experiencing  as  a  factor  in  behavior  modification.     This  is  an  essential 
paft  (i)'f  ihti  media  center,    for  it  should^provide  manipulative  and^simu-. 
tation  mati'*rials  as  well  as  visual  materials.  •    A  good  media  center    "  I 
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should  be  stocked  with  exhibits,  motor  projects,  games,  films,  and  tape 
cartridges.^    It  should  provide  as  much  realistic  material  as  possible. 
This  helps  '4ock-in"  the  , learning  that  has  taken  place.    The  student  can 
then  experience  his  learnings  in  some  situation  as  near  to  real  life  as 
possible.     There,  are  schools  that  utilize  the -media  center  as  a  place 
where  the  students  can  get  a  multi-media^  reinforcement  for  learning. 
These  centers  provide  materials  in  visual,   auditory,  and  often  mechanical 
response  form,   tied  together  for  review,  exploration,  or  just  plain  "fun/' 
If  we  consider  that  learning  takes  place  in  an  environment,  then  we  must 
consider  how  rich  that  environment  is.     The  media  center  provides  a  means 
of  enriching  the  environment.     This  is  extremely  important  in  corrections 
where  the  environment .  is  ijjeager  and  b^L^en.  '        ^  *  .     .      ^  - 

The  media  center  is  not  to  be  used  as  an  individualist;ic  learning 
environment.    To  show  a  film  in  isolation  is  to  provide  weak  stimulus  for 
learning./  To  show  the  film  as  a  part  of  exhibits,   pictures,  tapes,  and 
manual  projects  is  to  provide  a  rich  stimulus  for  learning. 

It  is  essential  to  understand  that  the  media  center  is  to  provide  a 
new  environment  for  learning.     It  is  not  a  p^ace  to  divert  the  student's 
attention  from  the  primary  tasks  he  is  learning.     Often  there  is  great 
misunderstanding  about  the  media  center  as  a  fancy  coljlection  of  materials 
that  somehow  will  attract  the  student's  attention.     Its  purpose  actually 
is  to  reinforce  what  he  is  learning**  in  his  primary  learning  track* 

Media  centers  are  not  just  places  to  be  turned  on  or  off  at  will.*  . 
They  are  not  places  where  the  studenc  can  go  from' eleven  o^clock  till 
noon.     The  environment  is  constantly  impinging  on  the  student,  and  to  prd"- 
^vide  an  enrichment  for  one  hour  is  to  provide  ^  spotty  and  often  defeating 
'enrichment.     There  are  instances  in  which  corrections  officers  have  com- 
'plained  over  the  ability  of  the  students  to  use  the  media  center  at  times 
other  than  during  recreation  periods.     Yet,,   it  may  be  at  precisely  those 
times  that  the  need  for  enrichment  is  greatest.    How  many  persons  haVe 
found  that  a  great  deal  of  learning  is  lost  when  they  could  not  get  to 
.tHe  library  on  a  Sunday?  .     .  ^ 

The  media  center  often  provides  .the  only  opportunity  to  vary*  the  en- 
vironment as  the  student  is  learning.     It  is  a  l^w  of  learning  that  the 
student  must  be  able  to  respond  to  his  learning' "needs^  as  they  arise.  They 
cannot  be  deferred  to  another  triune." 

fi-  *       .  " 

Media  center^jiave  other  difficulties"  in  that  they  are  often  tied  to 
rewards  not^elated  to  learn.i'ng.     The  '*good  boys"  can  use'  the  media  cen- 
. ter.     This'npgates  the  purposes  of  the  center.     The  reward  for  using  the 
cente.r  Is  learning,  not  ap^probation.  "  There  have  been  instances  where  stu- 
dents in  a  rebellious "mood  have  destroyed  much  school  property,  but  have 
l^ft  the  media  center  intact.-    This  is  attestation  to  the  type  of  attitude 
the  students  fiad  tow^ird  the  media  center. 

There-have  {^ejpn  numerous  critics  oi  media  centers  who  point  out  that 
they  consume  much  time  and  money This  may  be  a  true  criticism.  Yet 
there  has  been  little  in'the  w^^y  of  proving  that  non-rnrichcd  learnings 
are^ny  cheaper  in  the  end.     The  media  center  may  assist  the  student  to 
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reach  his  terminal  goal  more  quickly  and  the  savings  in  instructor  costs, 
social  costs,  and  student  time  have  never  been  calculated.     Also  it  may 
be  that  the  instructors  are  threatened  that  the  media  center  is  replac- 
ing their  expertise.     Often  this  is  true.     It  should  be  noted  that  the 
instructor  is  forced  to  adapt  ijew  patterns  of  teaching  when  a  large  and 
resourceful  media  center  is  nearby.     The  introduction  of  a  media  center 
with  closed  circuit  TV  can  force  an  instructor  to  make  drastic  changes 
from  the  usual  lecture/paper-and-pencil  test^  methods. 

•A  final  observation  on  media  centers^is  due.     It  seems  likely  that 
there  will  be  periods  of  confusion,  disrupted. schedules ,   loss  of  direc- 
tion, and  so  on,  when  using  such  centers,  but  they  justify  themselves 
when  they  assist  students  in  learning  faster  and  more -efficiently.  It 
provides ^a  means  of  reinforcing  se 1 f -management  behavior.     This  in  it- 
self is  worth  its  costs  and  trouble.     The  student  who  can  see  learning 
as  a  multi-faceted  thing  is  more  valuable  than  one  who  .has  mastered  a 
few  learning  tasks^.     In  corrections  there  is  an  "attempt  to  provide  a  new 
viewpoint  to  inmate  education,  and  the  media  center  is  an  excellent  ve- 
hicle for  introducing  the  new  viewpoint.     It  provides  a  means  for.  the 
student  ,to  test  his  learnings  against  a  background  of  the  outside  world. 

Other  .Uses  of  Hardware  and  Software  ^  ^  . 

Thi/re  are  othej:  \xsej5  of  hardware  and  software  in  adu^t  basic  educa-  ^ 
tion/  First,  they  are  not  miracle  wotkders  and  they  still  require-  that 
the  ^Instructor  does  a  good  -jpb  of  teaching.     Ye,t,  there  are  some  uses  not 
often  associated  with  education  that  lend  thamselves  to  the  utilization  of 
these  materials.     One  of  them  is  to  combine  visual  cues  with  motor  tasks 
so  that  the  student  can  learn^a  precise  series  of  motor  operations.-  This 
has  par t icular'^i^^ges  in  vocational  and  technical  education. 

There  are  diagrammed  slide  .sequences  that  can  be  used  in  teaching 
trade  education  in  which  the  student  follows  each  slide  as  a  Step  in  the 
production  of  a  garment.    These  slide  presentations,  when  coupled  with 
sound,  allow  the  student  to  have  an  accurate  path  for  his  motor  work  in 
^learning  the  steps  of  a  complex  process. 

'Again,  ^slides  and_films  can  provide  descriptions  of  materials  to  be 
use(l,'^and  when  coupled  with  the  overhead  pro jector ,  can  allow  the  students 
to  see  fine  and  delicate  operations  on  the  screen.     This  allows  a  g.roup 
of  students  to  see  wh^t  would  have  to  be  repeated  singularly  for  each  one 
otherwise. 

St  ill  .another  use  of  ins  true  t  iona-l  software  can  be  the  comparison  of^ 
incorrect  attempts  with  correct  attempts.     Care  itiust  be  exercised  sp  thst^ 
the   student  doe sn '  t  ^think  that  the  inciorr^df  attempt  is  corr-ect  ,  but  this 
kind  of  comparison  teaching  has  shown,  its  merits.  ' 

Hardwari'  can  be  modified,   eitrher  within/ the  hardware  itself,  or 
with  software.',   to  allow  for  student  affectiv4  feedback.     The  development 
of  group  discussions,   sessions,  and  role-play-n^n  follow  from  this  feed-^ 
back.     Thr  key  to  this   ls  the  desire  to  chanar^he  total  behavior  ofphTe 
student.    When  these  instructional  tools  arefc^bined  with  dtscus^^i^  and 
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role-iiay,  significant  inputs  for  behavioral  change  can  arise. 


Sumruary 

lastrAjctional  software  and  hardware  is  revolutionizing  adult  educa- 
tion.   The  model  of  the  twenty  immigrants  sitting  ^t  the  foot  of  the 
•'nice  American  lady"  who  is  teaching  them  to  speak  English  through  rote 
instruction  is  fast  disappearing.    The  introduction  of  micro-input  has 
brought  instruct!^  to  the,  ^oint  where  it  can  be  measured.     It  now  con- 
tains curriculum. accountability.     The  question  then  can  be  raised:  Is 
the  curriculum  sound,  or  is  it  not?     If  it  is  not,   this  can  easily  be 
spotted.  -f^When  .combined^ with  a  reinforcement  schedule  supplied  by  the 
author,  the  instructor  knows  w'hat  he  is  teaching.     The  guesswork  is  gone. 

This  paper  is  an  attempt,  to  go  beyond  the^usual  description  of  hard- 
ware and  software  used  in  adult  education  to  discussing  some  of  the  phi- 
Ip^ophy  behind  the  utilization  of  programmed  materials  especially  as  they 
*  relate  to  the  basic  theories  pf  B.  F.  Skinner.     To  those  who  wish  to'h^Ve 
simple  lists  of  materials  ^nd  piachines,   this  paper  may  not  do  justice, 
but     far  thoSe  who  wish  ^6  examine  the  ever-growing  field  of  these  mate- 
rials, the ^Opportunity  can  be  afforded  by  obtaining  catalogs  of  recent 
materials  or  contact-lng  distributors  of  such  equipment. 

What  kinds  of  materials  are  best  used  with  inmates?    The  answer  to 
this  is  not  clear,   for  inmates  range   from  those  who  have  few  skills  to 
those  who  have  many,  but  it  appears  that  a  cardinal  point  in  .determining  ^ 
what  technology  to  use  with  inmates  is  the  rule  of  producing  as  much  edu- 
cational gain  as  possible  in  a  short  period  of  time.    This  would  ^Jead  to 
software  and  instructional  programs  that  are  geared  to  short-term  results. 
One  example  would  be  modular'  components. 

/*  * 

What  kinds  of  "mater ia Is  are  ava i lab le?     The  material's  can  easily  be 
classified  into  four  categories:  ,    .  ^ 

Hardware  with  software  as ' an  integral  component. 
Hardware  with  variable  software. 
Software  utilizing*  the  programmed  principle. 
Non-programmec}  software. 

What  are  the  advantages^^  using  different  types  of  materials?  The 
advantages  and  disadvantage  are  most  easily  measured  against  program 
goals.    Hardware  controls  inputs  and  reia&axjC^ments  ,  but  can  be  expensive. 
Software  is  flexible  in  inputs  and  reinforcement s^^^ut  rcquireT*ski] 
instructors . 


som<"  nf  tho^»L'xpected  outcomes  of  usiTii:!;.>--TlTstructional  tech 


noloRY?  There  is^..iu*-^«ft?i dent  reduction  injXhe--Tfeed  for  instructor  guidance 
and  an  Iricr'^r^rs^rin  stil  f-deter^iiiji^^^'-^crrvity .     There  is  a  reduction  in 
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What  kinds  of  media  are  available  for  correctional  institutions? 
Correctional  institutions  have  limited  usages  of  many  materials  and  media. 
The  nature  of  the  corrections  environment  prevents  widespread  use  of  field 
trips,   simulations,  etc.     Yet  theri  i,:^  an  unlimited  ability  to  put  some 
material  to  creative  uses  within  a  restricted  setting.* 
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HARDWARE  AND  SOFTWARE  FOR  ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION 

Boris  Frank 
University  of  Wisconsin  Television  Center 
Madison,  Wisconsin 

Your  use  of  instructional  materials  will  depend  to  a  great  extent 
upon  your  own  particular  situation?     the  materials  you  have  available 
or  are  apt  to  obtain,   the  setting  in  which  you  work,  operational  and 
physical  changes  you  can  realistically  hope  to  implement,  the  budget 
you  have  to  w^rk  with,   the  capacity  and  potential  of  your  participants, 
your  own  strengths  or  weaknesses  as  a  teacher  and  organizer  of  learning. 

Rather  than  presenting  a  lo^g  and  windy  treatise  oij  "Types  and  Uses 
of  Instructional  Materials,"  this  paper  will  offer  a  few  general  state- 
ments concerning  the  r9le  of  instructional  materiafs  in  the  Learning 
p*rocess  and  some  basic  teference  and,  source  points  for  further  exploring 
the  acquisition  and  use  of  such  raaterjials  in  aclult  basic  education  pro- 
grams . 

We  can  discuss  specific  uses  of  a  variety  of  hardware  and  software 
systems;  the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  helical  scan  TV, 
audio  cassette  units,  bound  text  materials,  learning  centers,  programmed 
institutions.     As  is  true  irf  almost  any  learning  situation,  use  of  audio- 
visual and  multimedia  mat-erials  and  methods  are  only  as  good  as  the  per- 
son using ' them .  ^ 

Poor  systems  used  by  highly  skilled  teacher  can  be  effec- 
tive ^nd  stiimilating.  \ 

Superior  systems  used  by  a  poor  teacher  can  be  deadly  dull 
and  useless. 

Good  systems  used  by  good  teachers  can  be  some  of  the  most  , 
effective  methods  of  teaching  we  have  yet^devised. 

Superior  audiovisuals  and  materials* cannot  "save"  the  poorly  prepared 
teacher.     But  a  combination  of  a  well  prepared  teacher  using  goad  materi- 
als can  truly  motivate  and  "turn  on"  most  learners. 

Do  not  expect  materials,  audiovisuals,  media  to  solve  all  problems 
of  learning.     Look  upon  these  instruments  as  tools  in  the  process,  not 
as  cure-alls.  ^A  sound  knowledge  of  these  resources  and  an  awareness  of 
how  they  can  be  used  effectively  within  the  general  learning  framework 
can  as3ist  teachers  in  achieving  their  goal  of  providing  a  highly  per- 
sonal and  individual  format  for  each  and  <wery  learner. 

When  dealing  with  the  educationally  disadvantaged  thon*  can  be  no 
hard,  and  fast  rules  established  as  toj^^hich  media,  material,  or  system 
is  "best."     But  there  is  one  pitfall^to  be  carefully  avoidrd^^the  "all 
or  nothing"  approach.     Too  often  we  have  a  tendcn^^to^  put  all  our  eggs 
in  one  basket  and  to  rely  upon  one  technique  or  system  to  servo  <iLl  par- 
ticipants.    If  we  are  truly  going  to  satisfy  ^individual  diffcrtMicos  and 
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provide  for  all  types  of  learners,  we  must  offer  as  many  different  sys- 
tems of  learning  to  our  people  as  possible.     One  person  may  learn  best 
without  exposure  to  any  technological  system,  while  others  might  learn 
best  from  TV  or  teaching  machines  or  computers. 

It  is  desirable  to  have  as  many  dif^rent  learning  systems  avail- 
able to  participants  as  possible  within  the  parameters  of  space  and  bud- 
get.    Our  library  might  include  teaching  machines^   computer  assisted 
units,  helical  scan  TV  record  and  playback  systems,  audio  an^  video  cas- 
settes, overhead  projectors,  audio  tape  recorders,  slide  projectors, 
books  and  magazines,   film  strips,  charts,  posters,  maps,  newspapers,  ca- 
talogs, phonographs,  comic  books,  art  materials;  the  greater  the  variety 
of  systems  and  materials  available,   the  better  the  chance  of  satisfying 
individual  needs. 

0^ 

On  the  whole,   our  audience  is  interested  iniiighly  practical  infor- 
mation.    Abstract  intellectualization  and  long-range  planning  with  no 
specific  target  in  mind  can  quickly  turn  our  people  off.     They  want  solu- 
tions;  immediately  useful  and  practical  information;  answers. 

When  basic  skill  ittstrpction  can  be  placed  in  the  context  of  living 
skill  situations,  in  the'  context  of  coping  with  one's  life  and  .surround- 
ings, the  better  the  chatnce  of  continued  involvement  and  advancement. 
Our  people  want  to  se'e  how  information  acquired  can  be  used..  Learning  to 
read  or  write  or  figure  as  ends  in  themselves  seldom  turn  our  people  on. 
Media  and  audiovisuals  and  well-prepared    practical  printing  materials 
related  to  living  and  coping  needs     can  greatly  assist  the  adult  basic 
education  teacher  in  reaching  and  turning  oji  our  participants. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  hardware  is  only  as  good  as'' the 
software  that  accompanies  it,  and  that  hardware  is  of  little  value  if  it 
sits  in  the  corner  unused.  Select  hardware  on  the  basis  of  the  learning 
needs  of  yoyr  peo^^le,  the  quality  of  the  software  available,  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  you  can  use  the  system.  It  is  better  to  have  simple,  eas- 
ily utilized  systems  that  are  truly  used  thJan  to  have  complex  and  sophis- 
ticated systems  that  sit  around  unused. 

In  many  case.s  hardware  is  already  available  to  you.     The  first  step 
in  developing  any  useful  materials  system  is- to  determine  what  is  already 
inhouse.  Resist  the  urge  to  buy  something  new  before  yoU  are  sure 

you  are  using  to  best  advantage  what  is  already  available. 

The  learning  setting  should  be  as  varied  as  the  materials  it  houses. 
A  good  learning  centex^-is  not  just  a-^o^mal  area  with  tables,  chairs, 
shelves,  viewing  rooms,   and__caMelrS^     It  should,  whenever  possible,  in- 
clude informal  areas:     a  kitchen,  a  living  room  setting,  very  comfortable 
study  areas  with  upholstered  furniture  groupings,   smalj^-r&cms  with  easy 
chairs  and  study  areas  for  individual  work.     It  can  also  inM-ud4  mobil 
units  that  can  be  taken  to  the  learner.    We  need  not  always  ask  the 
learneV        come  to  us. 

It  is  often  useful  to  develop  a  content  organization  system  of  spe- 
cific use  and  value ^to  your. own  program.    The  University  of  Wisconsin 
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RFD  project  developed  a  "Content  Center"  curriculum  organization  sy.stera 
centered  around  life  coping  skills.     Reading,  writing,  and  computational 
skill  materials  were  cataloged  as  they  related  to  these  specific  living 
skill  areas:  ^ 

I.     CONTENT  CENTER:     ABOUT  ME 

Module  A:     UNDERSTANDING  .MYSELF  ^ 

Unit  1:     Who  Am  I:     Accepting  a  View  o'f  Myself 
Unit.  2:     What  Am  I:     A  Positive  View  of  Mylself 
"Unit  3>    What  Affects  "Me:     Heredity  and  ErTvii;pnment  ^ 
Unit  *4:     What  I  Believe:     Developing  Character 


Module  B:     MY  WELL  BEING 


Unit  1 

Unit  2 

Unit  3 

Unit  4 

Unit  5 


My  Physical  Health  ,  * 

My  Mental  Health  ,  ""^ 

My  Education:     An  Adequate  Person  is  We  11-Inforjned 
My  Leisure  and  Recreation 
Maturing  and  Growing  Old 
Growing  Old  Gracefully 


Module  C:     BECOMING  A' BETTER  .PERSON 


Unit 
Unit 
Unit 
Unit 


I *Am  Changing: 
I  Am  A  Person:, 


Thinking ,  Feeling,  Acting 
Dignity,   Integrity,  Self -Direction 
Motivation:     fhe*Will  to  Win 
I  Can  Make  Things"  Change 


II.     CONTENT  CENTER:     ABOUT  ME  AND  OTHERS 


Module  A:     MY  FAMILY 


Unit 
Unit 
Unit 
Unit 
Unit 


Home  Is  For  Family  Living 
Understanding  Feelings  of  Family  Members 
Getting  Along  wi^h  One' s  Marriage  Partner 
Guiding  Children  and  Building  Charac-ter 
Family  Good  Times 


Module  B:     COMMUNICATING  WITH  OTHERS 


Unit  1 

Unit  2 

Unit  3 

Unit  4 


My  Friends 
My  Neighbors 

The  Art  of  Listening  ^ 

Respecting  Other  People's  Race,   Ideas  and  Beliefs 


Modulo  C:     WORKING  WITH  OTHER  PEOPLE 


Unit 

1: 

Peopl  e 

I 

Deal 

With 

for  Services 

Unit 

2: 

People 

I 

'Vork 

With 

on  the  Job 

Unit 

3: 

Ptople 

I 

Work 

For 

III.     CpNTFNT  CENl'ER:     ABOUT  ME  AND  MY  MONEY 
PART.  I:     ABOUT  MY  HOMli 


Module  Ai     MANAGING  MY  FAMILY'S  tlONEY 
Unit   I:     My  .'Lncome 
Unit  2:'  FVimLly  Spending  Plan 
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Module 
/ 


Unit  3^:   -Using  My  -Credit  Wisely  ^ 
Unit  4:     Family,. Security  Plan 

THE  i50Y  OF  GOOD  FOOD      '     ^       .  ^ 

Unit  1:,    lutr^ductioncto^ the  Joy  of  Good  Food 

Unit  2:^   A  Choice:  '  Casserole  or  Stew 

,  Unit  3:     Supprer  on  the  Table  *on^* Time 

'Unit  A:    Wise  PlanW.ng'+  Smart  Shopping  =  Good  Meals 


Mo^ji'le  C:  •  BUYING.  GUIDES' 


Unit  1 
liteit  2 
Unit-  3 
Unit*.  4 

Unit  5 


Hcyw  to  Buy  Wi5^1:>^  To  Stretch  Your  Dollar 
Staart  Food^  Shop^n.ng  ' 
How' to  Buy  Clothing^ 
'Hqw  to  Buy  Furnitu«:e  and  Appliances 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed 


Module  D:     HEALTH,  SAFETY  AND  SANITATION 


Unit  1 

Unit  2 

Unit  3 

Unit  4 

Unit  5 


Emergency  Tirst  Aid 
IJon-Emergency  Firs.t*  Aid^ 
Accident^  Prevention 
Recognizing  Symptoms  of  Illness 
HoiEfe  -Sanitation 


Module  E:     MAKING  A  HOUSE  A.JiOME 


Unit  1 
Unit  2 
Unit  3 
•Unit  4 
Unit  5 


A  Home  Is  a  Man's  Castle 
Taking  Care  of  t'he  Inside 
How 'To  Do  It  Yourself  Repairs 
The  Home  Workshop 
Taking  Care  of  the  -^tside  " 


PART  2 :     ABOUT  MY'  -WOEK 


Modul-e  A:     HOW  TO  LOOK  FOR  A  JOB 


Unit  1:     Sources  of  Jobs  (Laubacji) 

Unit  2:    Letters  and  Forms  (L^ubach) 

Unit  2A:-It's  Best  To  Telephone  About  a  Job 


UnjLt 
Unit 
Unit 


Personal  Interview  (Laubach) 
Important  Job  Facts  (Laubach) 
Summary  for  Job  Hunters  (Laubach) 


Module  B:     HOW  TO  APPLY  FOR  THAT  JOB 


Unit  1 
Unit  2 
Unit"  3 
Unit  4 
Unit  5 


The  Work  Experience  Record 

How  To  Fill  Out  Application  Forms  (Dobbs-Dormari) 
(Open,  published  materials). 
(Open,  published  materials) 
(Open,  published  materials) 


Module  C: 


ERLC 


^HOW  TO  GET  TlUC  MOST  FROM  MY  JOB 


Unit 
Unit 
Unit 
Unit 
Unit 


My  Responsibilities  to  the  Job 
My  Ho55s*s  Responsibilities  to  Me 
Getting  Ahead  on  the  Job 
Laws  Protecting  Workers 
Se  1  f-Hmp  loymenL^ 

O  c>  J 
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IV.     CONTENT  CENTER:     ME  AND  MY  COMMUNITY 


Module  A:  ^  ME  AND  THE  PEOPLE 


Unit 
Unit 
Unit 
Unit 


Unit  5: 


We  The  People,   By  The  People,  For  The  People 
The  Declaration  of  Independence 

Our  ^Constitution  and  WhaC^It  Means  (McGraw  Hill). 
How  We  Organize  to  Do  Business  in  America: 
The  American  Private  Enterprise  System  (NEA) 
U;iLted  States  History  CFollett) 


Module  3:     MY  GOVERNMENT:     HOW  IT  WORKS 


Unit  1 

Unit  2 

Unit  3 

Unit  4 


In  My  Communiby  (township,  village, , city,  county) 
In  My  State 
.^In  My  Country 

•  In  The  World  -  United  N'a'tions,.  Other  Nations' 


Module  C:     CITIZENSHIP^IS  TAKING  PART  IN  DECISIONS 


Unit  1 

Unit  2 

Unit  3 

Unit  4: 


My  Rights  as  a  Citizen  -  Civil,  Human,  Moral 
My  Responsibilities  As  a  Citizen 

Being  An  Informed  Citizen  (Facts,  Fiction,  Opinion, 
Propaganda) 

As  I  Live  and  Breathe:     Population!  Pollution! 
Conservation! 


Module  D:     WHERE  TO  GO,  l^^HO  TO  SEE,  WHAT  TO  DO 


Unit  1 

Unit  2 

Unit  3 

Unit  4 


Welfare  and  Employment  Services 
Medical  and;Heal th  Services 
Legal  Aid  Services 
Leisure  and  Recreational  Services 


Qt^  great  concern  to  adult  basic  educatioti  practitioners  is  whether 
materials  selected  are  adult  in  format  and  approach.     While  there  are 
still  some  isolated  cases  of  adults  learning  from  and  utilizing  child- 
oriented  materia  I  s--even  Dick  and  Jane  is  still  used  by  some  to  teach  jjf 
.reading  to  adult.s--there  are  sufficient  adult  format  materials  on  thsJF 
ma  rice  C  now  to  enable  us  to  discard  most  child-oriented  materials.  W^ 
should,  in  j^electing  materials,  constantly  ask  "Is  thivS  matcfrial  aduAt- 
oriented?*'    *'Is  it  appropriate  for  my  particular  groufo'J^^    "Is  it  rele- 
vant  to  their  needs?"  ^ 

The  following  list  of  critorjLa  fof^ the  evaluation  of  adult  basic 
education  maierials_i^  use  fill.' 

Criteria  lor  the  Evaluation  and  Select: ion  of  Adult  Basic 

Flducation  Materials 

1 ,  [s  tlu-  subject  matter  of  the  material   oriented  to  adult  interests 
atxd  t'Xper  irnc 

2.  Is  ihi'  physical   format^   illustrations,   typography,  other  graphic  de- 
sign oi   the  mat,i:^;'ial    appropriate  for  an  adult  user? 

5:31  ^ 
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3.  Does  the  material  deal  with  real  life  situations:    homeraaking,  earn- 
ing a  living,  sensible  consumption,  personal  and  social  problems? 

4.  Does  the  material  convey  sound  and  worthwhile  information  which  will 
encourage  the  user  to  tr5^  this  method  ^f  information  seeking  again? 

5.  Doqs  the  material  seek  to  produce  positive  effects,   such  as  build- 
ing a  strong-er  self-irt>ege ,  increasing  understanding,  broadening  hor- 

"  ^      izons  'and  stimulating  continued  learning  and  self-improvement? 

6.  Is  the  content  of  the  material  relevant  to  the  reality  perceptions, 
life  style  and  social  situation  of  the  undereducated  adult? 

\  '  ^ 

7.  If  the  material  has  a  strong  urban  or  ethnic  identification,  can  it 
be  accepted  by  or  adapted  to  3  vural  audience? 

8.  Is  the  concept  development  and  general  style  of  presentation  of  the 
material  simple,  clear,   and  direct? 

9.  How  does  the  material  fit  into  the  developmental  skills  levels  of 
an  adult  basic  education  program?  Beginning?  Intermediate?  Ad- 
vanced? 

10.     Is  the  reading  performance  level  bf  the  material  specified  or  eas- 
ily measuredf^   Must  a  readability  formula  be  applied? 

Ill     Does  the  material  allow  entry  by  the  learner  at  different  levels  o'^ 
performance  and  sequential  development  from  .that  point? 

12..    Can  the  material  be  related  to  other  materials  used  in  your  program 
and  effectively  integrated  with  such  other  materials? 

13..     Does  the  material  contain  self-pacing  devices  that  recognizes  indi- 
vidual differences  and  allow  for  satisfaction  from  achievement  by 
the  learner? 

V 

14.  Caa  the  material  be  utilized  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  spe- 
cial students  in  special  situations?     Does  it  iS^d  itself  to  in- 
dividualized application? 

15.  Does  the  material  include  learning  aids,  such' as  teacher  and  stu- 
deat  guides,  workbooks  and  worksheets,  and  graphic  matter  which  ac- 
tually facilitate  the  process?     Are  these  practical,  properly  ma- 
neuverable,   and  adapted  to  independent  use  at  home? 

16.  What'  is   the  best  application  of  the  material?     As  a  teaching  re- 
sotirce,    instructional  content,  supplementary  reading,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  these? 

17.  Can  the  material  be  incorporated  intact   into  your  program  or  does 
it  I'equxrc  adaptation?     How  much  and  what  kind  of  modification? 

V  \J  u 
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18.     Is  tshis' material  readily  available  at  a  reasonable  cost? 

Some  of  the  most  effective  teaching  materials  are  often  those  we 
thj.nk  of  least.     One  of  the  most  successful  "texts"  in  adult:  basic  edu- 
cation is  the  Sears  or  Montgoipery  Vard  catalog.    Here,  embodied  in  one 
book,  are  exercises  in  filling  out  forms,  math,  reading,  comprehension, 
vocabulary,  identification  of  information.     And  one  of  the  best  features  • 
of  the  bodl<:  is  that  it  is*  free  and  is  (Constantly  updated. 

Otiier  good  materials  are  available  from  non-adul»t  basic  education 
sources.     Co-op  Extension ■ of fers  many  fine  pamphlets  and  bulletins.  Most 
rural  weekly  newspapers  ^are  written  at  a  very  low  vocabulary  and  compre- 
hension level,,  usually  4-6  grade*  equivalency .  *  Comic  books  can  help  some 
people  learn  to. read.      Photoplay,      Li fe.       Sport,    -and  other  magazines 
can  be  usefui.t  Almost  any  medium  that  will  hcsld  the  interest  of  the  par- 
ticipant and  get  the  point  across  is  fair-game."    Of  course,  you  will  find 
that  differi^nt  materials  wi'll  appeal  ta  different  peoi)le. 

\ 

Above  all,  offer  a  broad  variety  of  materials.    Have  many  books  a- 
round,   just  available  for  the  taking.    Magazines,  newspapers,  materials 
of  all  "kinds  should  be  available 'for  use  at  any  time,   on  the  participants 
liomt-  ground.     Encourage  your  people  to  take  materials  with  them  for  use 
Qutside  the* 'learning  center. 

A  good  filing  and  retAeval  systevi  is  essential  if  a  broad  variety 
of  materials  is  used.     The  system  should  be  simple  and  efficient. 

The  following  card  system  was  used  by  the  RFD  prjpject.     The  informa- 
tion un  the  card  was  standard  for  all  materials'  while  the  color  of  the 
card  was  varied  depending  on  the  c  onto  if  t  area:     blue  for  money  management 
red  for  reading  materials,  green  for  community  service  information. 


RKD  resource:  bank  INDiDX  CONTENT  MODULE  OR  UNIT: 

TITLE     *    ;  ' 

AUTHOR    

PUBLISHER   DATE  SOURCE  

SINGLE  UNIT  ^TEXT  SERIES  ^PAGES  .  COST  

READLtlGXEVEL:     0-3   4-6   7-8  

FRAME  OFl^reRENCE  :     RURAL  URBAN  ETHNIC  

TEACHER  RESOURCE   INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIAL  

SUPPLEMENTARY  READING    '  T 

AD  Al^TA  BHJ^  

ILLUSTRATION:     R&W     "  C(H.OR  

QUALITY:     EXC    VC^    G    l-ATR  POOR   
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ME.DIA  PRESENTATIQK 


SOFTWARE : 


HARDWARE : 


Hardbound    Soft  cover 

Prog.  Mat.    Semi-Prog. 

Pam.    Graphs   

Periodical  Other 


Charts 


Slides 


Film  Strips 


Film  Loops  Smra 

Audio  Tapes   

Phono  Record 


 Filml6inm 

Video  Tapes 
Other 


The  National  Multi-Media  Materials  Center  for  Adult  Basic  Education 
has  been  established  at  Montclair  State  College,  New  Jersey  with  a  media 
center  located  at  Federal  City  College,  Washington,  D.  C.    This  center 
can  be  of  value  in  locating  and  assessing  the  value  of  materials  in  a 
broad  variety  of  fields.     It  is  important' to  note  that  the  center  lists 
bibliographies  as  well  as  basic  source  materials^. 

Basfed  on' a  card  retrieval  system  and  abstract  service,  a  set  of 
locator  cards  and  abstracts  of  adult  basic  education  materials  is  on  file 
in  the  office  of  each  State  Director  of  Adult  Education,   in  the  office  of 
each  Adult  Education  Regional  program  Officer,   and  at  some  selected  uni- 
versities.    You  can  also  write  directly  to  the  center  to  obtain  catalogs 
and  service  information.     Some  sample  reference 'cards  follow. 

001184 

TITLE:  RACHEL'S  CHILD:     FILMSTRIP  ^ 

SERIES 

TITLE:  SOCIAL  LIVING  SKILLS:     PARENT  EDUCATION  AND  FAMILY  LIFE 

AITTHOR: 

SOURCE:        NEA  Publications,  Washington,  D.  C." 
DATE:         ^  1969C  '        PAGES:  PRICE: 

CURRICULAR  INFORMATION: 

'^Health  Education,  -'^'ABE ,  '-^Family  Life,  *Fi4mstrip,  Level  II-Ill 

(Grades  5-8) 
ADDITIONAL  CURRICUhAR  INFORMATION:  * 

READING  LEVEL:     not  applicable 
FORMAT:     35  mm  films  trip  ^53  frames 

COMMENT:  This  *uait  is  dne  of  a  set  of  2  workbook  masters,   1  filmstrip, 

1  f lipchart,''l  tape,  and  4  teacher*s  manuals  designed  as  a  com- 
plete curriculum  kit   for  use  with  undered^cated  a^dults.  This 
film  follows  a  young  pregnant  woman  just  beginning  to  learn  a- 
bout  baby  health  care.     It  must  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
teacher's  script  and  sound  tapes.  (BGS) 
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001101 
SERIES 
TITLE: 
AUTHOR: 
SOURCE: 
DATE: 


GETTING  THE  MAIN  IDEA- 


SPECIFIC  SKILL' SERIES: 
Boning,  Richard,  A, 

Barnell  Loft,   Ltd.,  Long  Island,  New  Yoric 
1968,  1970  C 
CURRICULAR  INFORMATION: 

-EDglish,   "AfeE,  -'^Reading  Sjkills,   -'Reading  Comprehension,' 
'     Workbook,  Level  I-II  (Grades  1-6) 
ADDITIONAL  CURRICULAR  INFORMATION:       '         .  -  ' 


'Social  Studies,  science 
READING  ^VEL:     l-6th  grade  (Fry) 
FORMAT:    ^Workbook  -  soft  cover  ' 

COMMENT:  This  set  of  six  .workbooks  comprises  the  Getting  the  Main  Idea 
program  of  the  Specific  Skills  Series,  a  structured  reading  program 
which -may  be  used  to  achieve  rapid  results  with  children- or  adults,  or 
as  supplementary  dril"!  oil'  an  individualized  -  basis .     Getting  the  Main 
Idea  concentrates  on  the  ability  to  recognize  the  central  thought  in  a 
shprt  narrative.     The  six  workbooks  are  lettered  A  through  F,  each  re- 
presenting' its  corresponding  level  from  one  to  six^     Books  are  desigrled 
for  students  who  can  handle  difficult  work  on  their  particular  level. 
Exercises  involve  choo&ing^the  correct  main  idea  after  reading  each  pa- 
ragraph.    Paragraphs  usually  offer  surprising^ or  -interesting  tidbits 
about  nature,  wildl  ife^,  ihistory .     Answer  sheets  (purchased  separately), 
m^ke  workbooks  non-cot^svimabl;^.     There-  are  introductions  ta  the  teacher. 
(CJ)      '    '  ' 


001170- 
TITLE; 
AUTHOR: 
SOURCE: 
DATE: 
XURRlcy 


IBLia^l^APHY  MATERIALS  FOR  THE  ADULT  ADMINISTRATOR' AND  TEACHER 
National 


Silver  Spring,  MD. 
PRICE:  $1.20 


University  Extension  Association, 
8  -  ,  PAGES:  '52 

ORMTION:  -      \  ,  , 

:ounseling,     ABE*  "-Counselor  Training,  "^''Bibliography ,  Level 
^    '  J-III  (Grades  1-8) 

^''Bibliography,  -ABE,   -Counseling -Counselor  Training,  -Teach- 
ing Guide,  Level  I-Ill  (Gradt?s 'l -8)  .  ,  -     «  • 
vABE  Program'  Development >'^ABE,   -Guidelines,  ''^'Bibliography, 
Level  I-1II  (Grades  1-8)  / 

"Bibliograpjiy  ,  ''ABE,   -^^BE 'Program^Deve  Icppment,,  '-Guidelines,- 
'•Jeaching  Guick^   Level  I-TII  (Grades  1-8)       •  . 
'  Bib  I  iograjihy  ,  -  ABi:    ''^Engl  ish  as, a  Second  Language.,  ^':Litera- 
cy  Educ'alion,    'Teaching  Guide^  Level  I- 1 II  (Grades  1-8) 
hnglish  as  a  Seeond  Language,,   -ABE,  ''Literacy  Education, 
'Bibliography,  I>ve  1,  t-TII   (Grades  1-8)     «  "  •        ,  ^ 
ADDLTIOMAL  CURRTCULAR  l^5^0RMATI  ON:     ^  . 


RKADLNG.Lf- VFL:  h  gradr  (\v\) 

FORMAT:    «Tt^:H-hing  Guide   -  sott   cover  ^ 

COMMliirTf:  This  selected  bibliography  has  been  pn^pared  for  use  by  admin* 
LStraiors  and  ie<ichers;  o  I  ABi:  programs,     there  are  six  major  subject 
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headings:  1)  programmed  instruction;-2)  educattonal  technology;  3)  ad 
mininstration;  4)  teaching  methods  and  m^terialaj  5)  understanding  the 
AEfE  student  and  6)  Counse  1  ing/ and  testing.   ( JR)  „ 


The  following  annotated  and  consolidated  listing  of  adult  basic 
.education  bibliographies  may  be*  useful  as  you  consider  acquisition  of  a 
general  adult  basic  education  library  and  materials  center. 

The  bibliographies  listed  have  often  been  compiled  from  the  same 
sources.     They  contain  overlapping  categories  and  duplicate  entries. 
However,   they  are  included  because  they  may  offer  access  to  needed  ma-  . 
terials  nbt  recorded  e^lsewhere  by  reason  of  their  special  purpose,  ar- 
rangement or  date  of  publication.    This  is  not  a  comprehensive  compila- 
tion* it  includes  only  selected  bibliographies  of  adult  basic  education 
materials.  ^ 

Adult  E-ducation  Council  of  Greater  Chicago,     AN  INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  MAn 
TERIALS  AND  METHODS  FOR  THE  INTRODUCTORY  STATE  OF  ADULT  LITERACY  EDUCA- 
TION, by  Anne  Hayes',  Nancy  Lighthall  and  Dan  Lupton,     Springfield,  111- 
nois,.  Office  of  Supt\   of  Public  Instruction,   1964.     59  p.  Himeo. 

An  intensive  analysis  of  adult  literacy  materials  under  three  ma- 
jor rubrics:     Professional  Literature,   Basal  Materials,  Supplementary  ' 
Materials.     Entries  are  carefully  annotated  to  indicate  application  to 
the  introdiic tory  level  of  reading  achievement,  defined  as  0-2  grades,  A 
summary  dis^cussion  of  the  problems  of  selection  and  evaluation  of  liter-  * 
acy  tr^inj,ng  materials  may  hce  useful. 

American^ LibrAry  Association.    Adult  Services  Division,    Committee  pn 
Reading  Improvement  fof  Adults.    BOOKS  FOR  ADULTS  BEGINNING  TO  READ,* 
REVISED  196?;^^  (Reprint  ^rom  THE  BOOKLIST  AND  SUBSCRIPTION  BOOKS  BUL- 
LETIN, Dec.  1,'   1967)  Chicago,  A.L.A.,  Adult  Services  Division,  1967.  12' 
p.  Pa..-  '         ^  '  ;  ^ 

List  is  organized  into -two  reading  levels,  elementary  a^d  inter- 
tilled iat,e  ,  .witii  entries  arranged  alphabetically  by  author.    Not  an  .exterr- 
sive  list,  .but -it  has.  been  analyzed  afid  annotated  carefully  to  indicate, 
subject  matter  and  style  appropriate  to  adult  reade'rs  at  these 'levels  of 
proficiency..  CAUTION:    List  includes  children's  materials  considered 
.suitable  for'  adult  new  readers,  but  'these  items  are  identified. 

Berdi:ow,  John,  comp.  .BIBLIOGRAPHY:  'CURRICULUM  MATERIALS  FOR  ADULT  BASIC 
mUCATION.     Springfield,  Illinois,  Office  of  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction, 
mjpt.  of  Adult  Education,  n.d.   (Circular  Series  A-185)  37  p.  Pa* 

'    A  curriculum  materials  guide  intended  mainly 'for  ABE  teachers  and  ^ 
administrators.    Arranged  by  the  typical  ABE  program  subject  area§ ,  first 
by  materials  for  instructional  use  and  then  by  materials  for  supplemen-, 
tary  use.     Films,  filmstrips  and  other  useful  hardware  are  also  listed. 
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Boston  Public  Library.    Committee  on  Easy-To-Read  Materials ^  MATEEIALS 
FOR  THE  BEGINNING  ADULT  READER.     Boston,  Public' Library ,  1968.  16  p. 
Mimeo.  ^ 

Arranged  into  three  sections  by  reading  grade^levels :     1-3,  4-6, 
and  7-8.    Each  entry  specifies  the  exact  jceadability  level  and  briefly 
summarizes  content  and  its  applicabirity.    List  identifies  materials 
prepared  for  children. 

Canada.    Department  of  Regional  Economic  Expansion  Experimental  Projects 
Branch.    ANNOTATED  BIBLIOGRAPHY;    ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION.  Preliminary 
draft  copy."    Ottawa,  Canad^^  Dept.  of  Regional  Economic  Expansion.  1969 
A  recent,  comprehensive  compilation  of  ABE  materials,  <?rganized  into 
two  major  sections  by  the  purpose  of  the  item:     1)  Instructional  Mater- 
ials and  2)  Survey  of  the  Literature  of  ABE  Processes.    The  instruction- 
al materials  section  is  arranged  by  its  function:    sequential  systems, 
reading  sl<;ill  development,  general  knowledge  and  interest  reading, .  phon- 
ics, math.     The'  literature  section  includes  any  publication  relat- ' 
ing  to  ABE,  inclining  periodical  articles,  reference  books  and  research 
reports,  and  ranges  over  the  wide  spectrum  of  ABE  problems.  Appendices 
contain  author  indexes  to -each  section  and  lists  of  publishers  and  of 
V  the  journals  in  the  fields 

Cleveland  Public  Library.  Adult  Education  Dept .  Reading  Centers  Pro- 
ject. SUGGESTED  BOOKS  FOR  BEGINNING  ADULT  READERS.  Cleveland,  Public 
Library,  1967.  . 29  p.  Pa^ 

Annotated  book  list  based  on  experience  in  the  library's  Reading 
'  Center  Project '^and  tested  with  beginning  adult  Readers.    Entries  3ire 
arranged  by  tritle  in  four  separate  sections  which  represent  the  four 
sep.arate  steps  of  graded  reading  difficulty  used  at  the  -centers.  These 
steps  are  fully  .described  in  the  preface. 

Dtamond,  Harriet  and  Phyllis  Duturn.    GUIDELINES  FOR  THE  PREPARATION  OF 
l^nilTTEN  MATERIALS, FOR  THE  UNDEREDUCATED  ADULT.     Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 
Adult  Education  Resource  and  Service  Center^  19^7. 

This 'item  might  have  value  for  content  specialists^ 

Fader,  Daniel  N,    "Reading  List  of  1000  PaperbacJ^J^^Baaks^ 

ini^  HOOKIilD  ON  BOOKS:     PROGRAM  AND  PROOF  by  D^el  N.  Fader  and '"Elton 

B.  NcNeil.    New  York,  Berkely  Pub.  fcorp.  ,^96'8. 

This  is  an  author,  title,  publlsiier',  price  listing  only  of  books 
foimd  to  be  most  popular  and  a^t^TTly  read  by  adolescents  in  a  special 
program  to  encourage  reading  by  semi-literates  in  the  schools.    The  list 
can  be  useful  in  selecting  titles  for  adult  new  readers  because  it  was  ■  * 
based  on  criteria  of  ease  of  reading  and  comprehension  plus  high  inter- 
est among  undercducated  readers.    Items  that  are  not  appropriate  for  a 
mature  reader  can  be  excluded  by  the  information  contained  in  titles. 


Ford,  David  and  Ei^iice  Nicholson,  comp.  ADULT  BASIC  READING  INSTRUCTION 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  Newark,  Del.,  International  Reading  Assn. ,  1967. 
28  p.  Pa.   (I.R'.A.  Annotated  Bibliography  Nal5)  — 

Selective  list  of  materials  to  build  a  reading  program  and  to  guide 
t\\e  reading  teacher.    Arranged  by  sections  on  comprehensive  reading  pro- 
gram?, supplementary  reading  practice  materials,  materials  for  teaching 
the  "foreign-bom ,  professional  training  publications.     Brl^ef  annotations 
of  the  subjecvt  content  and  methods. 

Harris,  Larry  A.  Comp.    GUIDE  TD  MATERIALS  ON  READING  INSTRUCTION. 
Bloomington,  Ind.  ,  ERIC,  Clearinghouse  on  Retrieval  of  Information  and 
Evaluation  on  Reading  (CRIER),  Univ.  of  Indiana,  Sept..  1968.    248  p.  Pa. 
"  '     This  compilation  is  arranged  by  publishers  (78)  in  alphabetical 
order.     Each  entry  is  by  title  and  classified  by  type  of  reading  in- 
struction program  (bdsal /non-basal) ,  setting  of  material,  type  of  ma- 
terial (reader,  workbook,  etc.)  type  of  binding.  Grade  Level  (Read- 
ability and  Interest)  Skills  Development. 

Lander,  Muriel  Comp.     BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  FREE  AND  ^NEXPENSIVE  MATERIALS  FOR 
USE  IN  ADULT  EDUCATION ^LASSES.     Vol.  1,  Union,  N. J. ,  Adult  Education  , 
Resource  Center,  NewarkState  College,  n.d^8  p.  Mimeo,,. 

Intended  for  comprehensive  use  in ^dult ^^s^'C^^T^^ucat io ji ,  Skills, 
Training,  High  School  Equivalency  aad  GEff  classes  and  includes  material 
at  all  levels  of  perfonnance.    Eptiries  are  arranged  by  title  under  8 
subject  headings*    Very  hrlej.  annotations  aad  no  definite  stipulation 
of  the  readability  level^f^  each  item.     Heavy  on  pamphlet s-and  govern- 
ment publications. 

Los  Angeles  PubJ-ic^'ibrary.     REPORT  II  OF  LiWrY  SERVICES  AND  CONSTRU- 
CTION ACT  PROJECT  NO.  2842,  July  1  -  Dec.  31,  1966.    Los  Angeles,  Pub- 
lic Library,  1966.    45  p.  Mimeo. 

The  appendices  of  this  report  included  a  booklist  of  controlled 
vocabulary  -  high  interest  titles  for  adult  and  YA  readers.  Annotated 
in  part,     lljavy  concentration  of  urban,  ethnic  and  Spanisli  language  i^^ 
tems«^  ^ 

Liindcen,^ Alma ,  Comp.,  "Books  for  Beginners;  Self- Improvement 

Through  Reacling"  ILLINOIS  LIBRARIES  ,  Sept.  1964,  pp.  565-597  (photocopy.) 

A  selected  list  of  supplementary  reading  intended  to  enhance  or 
stimulate  a  regular  reading  habit  ii;i  the  adult  new  reader.  Selections 
are  briefly  annotated  in  recontent  and  are  individually  rated  at  three 
levels  or ^reading  performance,  Beginning,  Intermediate  and  Advanced., 
However,  entrils  are  arranged  under  a  series  of  broad  subject  or  form 
categories  which  could  be  useiul  for  content  development  purposes,  e.gi 
liio^^raphy.  Communication,  Conservation,  Economics,  Health  6c  Hygiene, 
habhies,  Home  Arts,  cbc. 
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Michigan,    Department  of  Education.     State  Library.    ADULT  BASIC  EDUGA- 
.   TION  PROGRAiM,     HIGH  INTEREST-LOW  DIFFICULTY  COLLECTION:    A  SELECTED  LIST 
ARRANGED  BY  .READING  LEVEL,    Lansing,  Mich.    Michigan  State  Library,  n.d. 
31       45  p.  Mimeo. 

T\^7o  separate  booklists  in  n^arprint  form.    The  first  list  is  ar- 
ranged by  reading  performance  laVels  1-8  inclusiveo    Each  entry  is  an- 
notated carefully  to  show  its  u1:ilityo     The  second  and  longer  Jist  is 
arranged  by  subject  headings  ranging  from  Adventure  and  Exploration 
through  Cars,  History,  to  Iveather.     No  annotation  of  these  titles  ex- 
cept that  the  reading  level  is  stipulated  in  each  c^se. 

Milwaukee  Public  Library.-  ABOUT  PEOPLE  IN  ABE  BOOKS.    Milwaukee,  pub- 
lic Library  1967.    36  p.  Miraeoo 

Famous  persons  and  celebrities  listed  by  their  popular  names  in 
alphabetical  order  with  references  to  informatix)n  about  them  in  books 
held  in  the  library's  ABE  collection^     Paging  and  author/title  of  the 
source  publication  are  cited  in  each  entry.    The  Milwaukee  Public  Li- 
brary periodically  issues  a  computer  printout  of  its  titles  acquired 
.  for  the  Adult  Nev  Reader  collection. 

National  Book  Committee,  New  York,  N.Y.     GUIDLINES  FOR  .VISTAS  TO  USE 
WITH  VISTA  BOOK  KITS.  Washington,  D.C.    Volunteer  information  Service, 
VISTA  -  U.S.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunityo     80  p.  Pa. 

A -short, ^lanual  of  instructions  of  VISTA  volunteers  in  the  appli- 
cation and 'use  of  packaged  book  kits  prepared  for  their  varied  clientele. 
The  manual  contains  simple  author/title  listings  for  each "of  the  sepa- 
rate  Adult  , and  Young  Adult  book  kits,  with  special  units  oriented  to  ^ 
American  Indians,  mental  institutions,  migrant  laborers,  rural  and  ur- 
ban  residents,  plus  an  annotated  list  of  additional  titles  which  might 
have  relevance  to  any  one  oC  these  units.     This  item  might  be  veryuse- 
iui  in  developing  a  training  unit  for  reader  guidance  jif forts  of  teacher 
aides.  /         ^  ^  __  _  ^  -  ^ 

National  Uaivcrsit>  E:;tei>sion  Associat.ion ,  Washington,  C.C.  BIBLIOGRAPHY 
-rUTERIALS  FOR  THE  i\DULT 'BASIC  EDUCATION  STUDENT.     Prepared  by  U.S<,  Of- 
fice of  Education,  Adult  Education  Branch,  Washington,  D.C.  N.U.E.A. 
June  1968.     129  p.  Pal  '  -      ,  * 

This  list  is  strictly  confined  to  adult  oriented  materials.     It  is 
arranged  under,  six  ing.lusive  categories:     Communications  Skills,  Compu- 
tation Skills,  Social  Studies ,  World  of  Workj  Individual  &  Family  Devel- 
opment, Materials  for  Spanish  Speaking.    The  first  three  skills  sections 
arc  divided  into  programmed^  and  combination  programmed -non- prog rammed 
media«    A  useful  sunimary        proj^u"aniii^^     instruction  techniques  and  a  set 
of  vsucc^ntly  stated  cxi4:trrra*^X^5T  selection  of  ABE  materials  are  inc 
Tht'  annotations  strCvSs  application  'to  *  A  BE  instructional  needs^. 

National  University  Extension  Assn.  Washington,  D.C.     EDUCATIONAL  TECH-  . 
NOWCY:     PREPARATION  AND  USE  IN  ADULT  MSIC  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS.  Pre- 
pared for  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Adult  Education  Branch,  Wash- 
ington D.C/    NUEA  June,   1%7.     86  p.  Pa^ 
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Manual  to  guitle  administrators  and  instructors  on  the  application 
of  new  hardware  in  ABE  learning  situations.    Covers  general  discussion 
of  role  and  training  technicians  in  use  of  the  technologies  and  then 
gives  a  detailed  description  of  several  media:    Video  and  Audio  Tape 
Recording,  Programmed  Learning,  Teaching  Machines,  CAT,  ^tc,,  8mm  moviB 
film  and  film  loops,  overhead  projectors,  telelectures,  etc,    A  comp- 
rehensive bibliography  covering  various  phases  of  educational  technology 
concludes  the  presentation. 

J? 

New  Jersey.    Library  Association,    Human  Relations  Committee,  LIBRARY 
SERVICE  TCf  THE  DISADVANTAGED,    A  SELECTED  LIST,  REVISED,  1969,  New 
Jersey  Stat^;^ibrary ,  Public  and  School  Library  Service  Bureau,  185  W, 
State  Street,  Trenton,  N,J,  08625, 

Lists  books,  pamphlets  and  periodical  articles  on  this  subject. 
The, list  is  divided  into  sections:     1)  What  has  been  done,  2)^ What  can 
and  needs  to  be  done,  3)  Wliat  can  be  used,  and  4)  .To  gain  understanding. 
Annotated  to  indicate  the  ne^levance  and  utility  of  the  material  to  this 
problem. 

New  York  Public  Library,    EASY  READING  FOR  ADULTS:    THREE  HUNDRED  TITLES 
HELPFUL  TO  LIVING  IN  AMERICA,     Chosen  by  a  workshop  group  of  the  library. 
New  York  Public  Library,  1954,     62  p.  Pa, 

An  older  compilation  prepared  before  the  surge  of  "publ'ication  in 
this  field  which  prol)ably  contains  many  citations  that  are  out -of  print 
or  obsolete.    It  is  arranged  into  eight  major  sections  by  a  loose  class- 
ification of  readability  level  of  the  materials:     Picture  Books^Re^d^xe-j 
Very  Easy,  Easy,  Fairly  Easy,  Standard,  Fairly  difficult.  Information 
Reference.,    Entries  are  by  author  or  title  in  each  classif icatipji-^^^Sut, 
a  subject  index  is  added  to  the  Reader  (type)  index,    Mu§j>47gused  very 
sparingly  but  can  be  useful  as, a  source  of  caref ully^-'^valuated  titles 
for  supplementary  reading  purposes  which  may  not  be  found  on  more  recent 
^  standard  bibliographies,  '  .  ' 

Ohio  Stat^  Library,    BOOKS/jOBS  PROJECT.    Core  List,  Jan,  1968,  ^d6KS/ 
JOBS.  PROJECT,    Supplementary  List,    Mar,  1968  Columbus,  Ohio  Stafte  Li- 
brary, 1968,    '13  p,  Mimeo,  ' 

-A  broad,  but  selective  list  of  printed  and  audiovisual  materials 
in  the  fields  of  human  relations,  vocational  information  and  basic  ed- 
ucation.   Arranged  by  author  under  those  headings.    Annotations  briefly 
describe  content  and  usually  designate  the  proper  reading  leVel  and  al- 
so distinguishes  background  items  suitable  for  professional  training. 

Otto,  Wayne  and  David  Ford,    MaWiALS  FOR  TEACHING  ADULTS  TO  READ, 
Working  Paper  No,  2,    Madison,  Wi\  ,  University  of  Wisconsin-Research 
and  Development  Center  for  Learning  and  Re-education,  Feb,  1966,  46  p. 
Pa, 

Results  of  an  evaluation  survey  of  ABE  materials  intended  to  de- 
velop reading  skills^     Materials  included  are  those  which  cove'r  tha 
initial  stages  of  acquiring  reading  skill,  the  ''mechanics"  and  the  "de- 
coding" tasks  needed  to  establish  an  ability  to  attack  materials  ind'e- 
pcndently,    A  .set  of  criteria  to  apply  to  the  evaluation  pfoce^g^^-^TTcTT^ 
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detailed  checklist  of  50  analytical  and  descriptive,  items  is  applied  to 
the  four  lists  of  materials  included:     Basic  Reading  Programs  for  Adults, 
Supplementary  Skill  Builders,  Supplementary  Reading  Easy  Materials,  U.S. 
Govt.  Printing  Office  Publications,  Materials  for  Foreign  Bom. 

Philadelphia.    The  Ffee  Library,     READER  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM.  BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY.   Philadelphia,  The  Free  Library,  Dec.  1968. 

A  series  of  listings  of  the  .library ' s  holdings  of  materials  at  the 
8th  grade  reading  level  or  below.    Each  list  is  devoted  to  a  separate 
subject  category:    Community,  Citizenship,  Family  Life,  Jobs,  Reading, 
Writing  and  Arithmetic   (combined  and  individual  lists,)  Science,  The 
World  and  Its  Peoples  jp'^ubordinate  lists).    Entries  are  arranged  by 
title  on  each  list  along  with  short  content  notes  and  citation  of  read- 
ability level. 

Smith,  Edwin  Ho  and  Weldon  G.   Bradtmueiller ,  com^.    A  SELECTED  ANNOTATED 
6TBLI0GRAPHY  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  LITERACY  MATERIALS  FOR  ADULT  BASIC  EDUCA- 
TION.   Tallahassee,  Fla.  Florida  State  Univ.,  Department  of  Education, 
Div.  of  VTA  Education,  May  1966, 

This  is  a  carefully  annotated  selection  of  ABE  rpinted  materials 
with  emphasis  on  their  instructional  values.    Arranged  into  three  stages 
of  ABE  development:    Introductory  (1-3),  Elementary  (4-6),  Intermediate 
(7-9).    Two  sets  of  ciry^^erfaci ,  general  and  specif ie^-^are  presented  along 
with  the__se2£cj;jxjix^-^^  oir  the  listSg 

Smith,  Jeannette,  Comp .    BOOKS  FOR  NEW  READERS:    A  BIBLIOGRAPHY.  Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.    ^fewjle^ders^  Press  1964.     64  p.  Pa.  ,  . 

^__JS^e  Laubach  Literacy  System  list  presented  in  four  parts:-  Two 
adult  reading  courses  based  on. the  Laubach  streamlined  English " series , 
a  New  Readers  Library  of  supplementary  reading  suggestions,  and  a  list 
of- ABE  publishers.    The  New,  I^eaders  Library  lists  are  arranged  under  14 
broad  subject  headings  and  are  brief l.y  annotated  for  content.,  Reading 
level  is  indicated  in  each  entry  and  these  materials  are  cofneentrated^  on 
the  1-4  levels.  ^  .     ;  t 

Stoffle,  Carla  J.     "lIbkArY  SERVICE  TO  THE  DISADVANTAGED:    A  COftfREHEN^ 
SIVE  ANNOTATED  BIBLlOCRAPHX.     Parts  I  and  II;"    LIBRARY  JOURNAL ,''94: 
141-152  Jan.  15,  1969:    94:    507-514,  F^b.  1,  1969.- 

Bibliography  covers  ,1964-1968  period.  ,  Available,  in  repriRt  from  .  * 
R.  R.  Bowker.  Pub,  Co.  on  order.  •  ^ 

Summers,  Edward  G.  Comp.    MATERIALS  FOR  ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION:    AN  AN- 
NOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY,     Bloomington,  Ind.  ,  Univ.  of  Indiana,  School  of  , 
Education,  1967.     23  p.  Mimeo .     (Occasional  Papers  in  Reading,  Vol.  1^* 
March  1,967)    .  ^  ^  / 

This'  bibliography  \^  divided  into,  four  sections  of  instructional 
materials,  graded  at  three  levpls  of  performance:    beginning,  jLnter- 
mediate  and  advanced,  plus  a  section  on  ptof essional  literature*  referen- 
ces.   Entries  in  the  instructional  materials  sectic^fis  lean  heavily  on 
the  text  series  and        not '  incorporate  mucli  Mipp^lementary  reading. 
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Utah,  State  Board  of  Education.    Utah  Adult  Education  Services,  ADULT 
BASIC  EDUCATION  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  GUIDE.  1969. 

A  comprehensive  guide  to  a  broad  variety  of  ABE  materials  including 
audiovisual  instructional  units. 

Watt  Lois  B.  and  Sidaey  B,  Murphy.    Comp.    ABE,  A  BIBLIOGRAPHY  FROM  THE 
EDUCATIONAL  MATERIA;LS  CENTER.    U.S*.  Dept.  of  HEW,  Office  of  Education, 
Bur,  of  Research,  Washington,  D.C.     USGPO/Sup.H^Dcs ,  14  p.  Pa. 

An  abbreviated,  selective  bibliography  largely  devoted  to  the  in- 
structional texts  series  in  combined  and  eight  single  curriculum  areas. 
Minimal  annotation  byt  full  bibliographic  description.     Single  curricu- 
lar  fields  are:    English  Language  and  Literature,  Gui4ance  Services, 
Health,  Industrial  Arts  and  Vocational  Education,  Mathematics,  Religion, 
Science  and  Social  Studies.  •  ,^ 

Wyoming,  Department  .of  Education.     Division  of  Vocational-Technical  Edu- 
cation, Adult  Basic iEducation.    ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION:    A  BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF  MATERIALS,     Reproduction  of  a  bibliography  prepared  by  Kal^azoo,  Mi- 
chigan Public  Library  Adult  Reading  Center,  Marion  Spencer,  ed,  ^Cheyen- 
ne, Wyoming  Dept.  of.  Education,  n.d.   164  p.  Pa. 

An  annotated  bibliography  of  curriculum  materials  ,  machines,  equip- 
ment and  profe-saion^l  guidance  literature  designed  for  ABE  instructors 
and  students.    Arranged  into  38  sections  by  curricular  subject  area,  me- 
dia form,  program  f^inction^^  An  author,  title  and  publisher  index  to  con- 
tents is  provided,  j  Useful  because  of  the  comprehensive  range  of  its  cov- 
erage, f 

There  are  a  ndmbet  of  other  publications  you  should  be  familiar  with 
as  you  develop  muliimedia  programs: 

Audio  Visual  Instruction:     Media  and  Methods  by  Brown, 

Lewis,  and  Uarcleroad  ,  *  - 

McGraw  Hi^l 

New  Yorlic,  New  York. 

Audio  VXsual  Marketplace 
Bowker  Publications 
P.  0.  Box  2017 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan    48106  .  .  . 


Audio  Visual  Methods  in  Te'aohing" 
Drydeqi  Pres€ 
New  York,  New  York 


^gar  Dale 


•    Dtweloping  Mulli  Media  Libraries  by  Warren  B.  Hicks 
R.  R,  Bowker  Co .  *. 
New  Y(^rk,  New  Yark 

Lducat'i  o\ \ al   Broadcast )  ng  MagaV.ine 
82 ')  S  .   Harr  i  in;t  on  Avenue 
f.os  Angeles,  Cvi  I  l  fornix  90049 
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Educational  and  Industrial  Television  Magazine 
607  Main  Street 

Ridgefield,  Connecticut    06877  ^  ^ 

^Educat ional/Ins true tional  Broadcasting  Magazine 
647  N.   Sepulveda  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles,  California  90049 

Educational  Television  Magazine 
607  Main  Street 

Ridgefield,  Connecticut     06877  ^ 

Standards  for  School  Media  Program 

National  Education  Association  .  ^ 

•Washington,  D.  C.         '  ' 

Teaching  and  Media:     A  Systematic  Approach  by  Gerlach  and  Ely 

'  Prentice  Hall  .  - 

Englewood.  Cliffs,   New  Jersey^ 

The  Teacher  and  Overhead  Projection  by  Morton  J..  Schultz 
Prentice  Hall 

Englewood  Cliffs,   New  Jersey 

The  National  Audio  Visual  A^oeia£a.on  ^ 

Evanston,   Illinois        ,  ^ 
They  publish  an  extensive  Audio  Visual  directory. 

It  would  be  an',  almost   impossible  task  to  list  here  all  of  the  ma- 
terials that  might  be  used  by  an  adult  basic  education  program.  The 
list  could  almost  be  endloss.     The  important  point  is  to  know  the  source 
of  ^ood  bib liographLes  an^  to  know  where  to  get  adequate  information 
about  materials   th^fl  may  be  of  value.     T  have  found  the  following  bibli- 
ography to  be  of  special  value  in -Selecting  materials: 

The  KFD  bibliography.     Available  from  RFD,  P.  0.   Box  5421,  Madison,  Wis- 
consin. ' 

Annotated  with  limited  judgments  made  regarding  usefulness  of  materi 
als  in  relation  Lo  RFD,  project  specifically.     While  these  judgments  may 
not  be  especially  ru levant  to  your  own  situation,  there  may  be  some  value 
in  reading  them  and  using  them  once  you  have  some  idea  of  their  broad 
c  on text . 
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HARDWARE  AND  SOFTWARE  FOR  ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION 


Stephen  S.  Udvar^ 
The  University  of  Wisoonsin 
Madison,  Wis cons  in 


Toward  an  Instructional  Technology^ 


Instructional  technology  is  failing  to  make  any  significant  impact 
on  the  nation's  schools  concludes  the  Connnission  on  Instructional  Tech- 
nology (CIT,  1970)  in  its  massive  federally  sponsored  study  entitled  To 
Improve  Learning.     The  report,  however,   adds  a  cautionary  note,  '*examin- 
ing  the  impact  of  modern  technology  on  instruction  in  1969  is  like  exam- 
ining the  impact  of  the  automobile  on  American  life  in  1908  when  the 
Model  T  first  came  on  the  market  (p.   19)."    Therefore,  although  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  experiencing  a  knowledge  explosion  and  technological  revo- 
lution, we,  nevertheless,  are  merely  at  the  brink  of  an  instructional 
technology  for  education.     To  assume  that  everyone  undeifstands  the  nature 
and  use  of  instructional  technology  in  an  educational   program  because 
they  have  operated  a  slide  projector  or  turned  on  a  TV  set  is  pure  folly. 

What  then  is  instructional  technology?  What  do  administrators  and'' 
teachers  need  to  know  about  it?  Why  is  it  important  that  they  understand 
new  communication  theories?  What  is  the  so-called  "knowledge  explosion?" 
Where  is  the  communication  revolution  taking  place?  These ^are  only  few  - 
of  the  questions  that  those  who  would  regard  themselves  as  serious  facil- 
itators of  learning  need  to  come  to  grips  with  . 

Sijnce  instructional  technology  is  a  complex  process,  and  since  it 
requires  judicious  use  in  its  application  to  instruction,  a  definition 
is  in  order.  Instructional  technology  is  the  "hardware"  and  "sgftware" 
that  distinguishes  machine  devices  from  program  content  and  what  today 
largely  supplements  the  two  primary  media  of  instruction:  the  teacher 
and  the  textbook.  The  Commission  (CIT,  1970)  in  its  report  offers  the 
two  following  definitions: 

1.  "...the  media  born  of  the  communications   revolution  which 
can  be  used  for  instructional  purposes  alongside  the  teach- 
er, textbook,  and  blackboard,.,." 

2.  "...J  systematic  way  of  de55rgning,  carrying  out,   and  eval- 
uating the  tota}  process  of  learning  and   teaching  in  term^ 
of  specific  objectives,  based  on  research  in  human  learning 
and  cc^mmuni  cat  ion  f  and  employing  a  combination  of  human  and 
nonhuman  resources  to  bring  about  more  effective  instruction 
(p.  19)." 

Institutional  administrators,  professional  educdtors,  and  program 
practitioners  need  to  become  acutely  aware  q£  the  enormous  potential  of 
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instructional  technology,   for  the  application  of  technology  to  education 
is  the  single -most  important  advance  since  the  invention' of  the  book. 
They  need  to  gain  a  better  knowledge  of  the  basic  principles  of  communi- 
cation relative  to  "who^  say  what,   in  which  channel   (media),  -to  whom, 
and^with  what  effect'  (Lasswell,   1968,  p.  27)."    Thes^  elements  cannot  be 
adopted  or 'adapted '  as  single  entities,  rather  they  mus^t  be  integrated  in- 
to the  ^curriculum. 

The  currlcflilum  design  process  is  a  sys^'tem  of  ♦re  lationshifDS  be- 
tween the' learner  (his  needs,  his  individual  differences,*  his 
self-directed  purposes),   the  teacher  (his  pers^onality , ^ his  meth- 
ods, his  -strategies)  ,  and  the  total  supporting  resojirces  of  in- 
stitutions (goals,   o^bjectives concepts ,  content,  print  media, 
machine  devices >  technology  systems,  environment,  administrative 
and  supportive -services  and  so  fort^i)   (Udvart,   1969,  p.  157). 

Since  the  center  of  the  learning  process  is  the  learner  himself,  the 
value  of  any  adjunctive- technology  must  be  measured  by  the  extent  to  which 
it  enhances  the  learning  act.     The  n^  communication  revolution  has  pro- 
duced- a.  gre»^t  diversity  of  electronic  m^dia  that  has  become '  common  palace. 
People  are  being  bombarded  by  sights  and  sounds  of  such  things  as  rele- 
vision,  movies,  slides,   radios,  phqnogra^hs,   recorders,   stereos,,  and  tel- 
ephones more  of  their  waking  hours  than  by  apy 'other  activity  including 
school.     Consequently,   the, way  students  learn  outside  of  school  differ^ 
radically  from  the  way  th^y  learn  inside  school.    'This  includes  adults 
as  well.     There  are  those  purists  who  deny  that  any  effective  learning 
takes  place  outside  the  [otmal  educational  'environment.-    The  television 
program    "Sesame  Street"  is  a  good  example  of  effective  learning  outside 
the  classroom..  Preliminciry  tests  in  Main«,  New  York,  and  Tennessee  have, 
shown  that  poor  students  were  making  achieveijient  gains  two  and  one -half 
times  as  great  as  a  control  group  of  youngs ters' who  did,  not  watch  the 
program.     Researchers  and  educators  need  to  become  more  sensitive  to. the 
new  mass  media  techniques  and  their  ovei'powering  effect  on  the  learner 
and  the  learning  act.  *  .    '  * 

The  old  didactic  approach  of  a  textbook  in  one  Ifand  and  a    piece  of 
"^halk  in  the  other  are  archaic  tools  for  instruction.     New  innovations  ^ 
in  educational  technology  are^  moving  toward  a  diagnos  tic-prescrip*t  ive 
approach  in  a  learning  laboratory  setting.     This  approach  is  no  longer 
the  illusion  of  science-fiction  writers.     This  approach  is  a  reality  now. 
The  methods  presently  available  include  both  software  and  hardware  materi- 
al's.    In  terms  o-f-software  there  are  a  host  of  packaged  materials  such 
as   iVidividual  i/,od  reading  prescriptions.,   adult  basal  series,  multiple 
level  kits,  programmed  workbooks,  and  correlated  worktests.     While  on 
the  otherhand,  hardware  materials  are  available  in  terms  of  stil'l  picture 
projection  devices,  motion  picture  projccticfn  devices^  ^ud  io -tape- and 
recording  devices,  videotape  and  recording  devices,   reading  <ind  tachis- 
toscopic  devices,   teaching  machines,  computer  assisted  instruction  and  - 
learning  laboratory  systems.     The  only  p«roblem  that  remains  is- how  to 
use*  this  new  technoloj^y  effectively. 
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Hardware  Used  in  Teaching  Educationally  Disadvantaged 

'Title  III  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  provided  federal 
funds  to  help  elementary  and  secondary  schools  take  advantage  of  advanced 
communication  technology.     Knowledge  about  how  to  Spply  the  new  techno- 
logy was  gravely  lacking.     Administrators  and  teachers  attempted  simply 
to  lash  the  new  technology  to  old  curricula      as  one  would  lash  a  pa^ck 
to  a  horse *s  back.     The  burden  was  too  great  for  the  untrained  practi- 
tioners and  overworked  curriculum  to  handle  the  strain.     As  a  consequence, 
fragile,  unreliable','  untested,  and  expensive  devices  that  had  inadequate 
software  backup  materials  often  were  set  off  In  closets,  only  to  be  trot- 
ted out  for, an  -occasional  PTA  show-and-tell.     This  is  also  what  has  hap- 
pened- vith  many  audio-visual  mat^^ials  employed  in  adult  basic  education. 
Many  local  directors  in  an  effort  to  prevent  year-end  funds  from  revert- 
ing to  the  funding  source ^splurge  large  sums  on  audio-visual  devices  that 
go  unused. 

The  reasons  most  often  given^T^or  failure  of  instructional  technology 
to  produce  results  are  three-fgld:     1)  indifference  or  apathy  on  'the  part 
of  administrators,  2)  poor  and  inadequate  programs  for  the  machines,  and 
3)   lack  of  teacher  knowledge  about  processes  and  skill  in  using  the  equip- 
ment.   '  .  ,  '  ^ 


Still  Picture  Projection  Devices 

Still  picture  projection  de.yices  include  35mm  slides,  filmstrijjs, 
opaque  graphics,  and  overhead  transparency.     Some  models  of  slide  and 
filmstrip  projectors  are  designed  with  phonograph  or.  audiotape  recorder 
attachments*.     For  the  most  part  these  pieces  of  equipment  are  relatively 
in<?xpensivc .     Even  the  most  amateurish  slide  presentation,  when  developed 
by   learnorK,  can  be  a  satisfying  experi^^nce.     The  most  inexpensive  *'in- 
stamaiic"  cameras  can  be  used  to  create  slides*. 

With  Che  Kodak  i:iktagraphic  Visualmaker  kit  the  teacher  or  students 
^an  phoiilcopy  picture's,  drawings,  maps,  charts  and  so  forth  and  make  ex- 
it'IIent  slide  presentations.     With  a  little  morg  work,  tlie  teacher  c«an 
create  his  own  auto- tutorial  model.     All  that  in  additiort)^  to  tlie  35mm 
slide  projector  is  tlie  cassette  recorder  with  the  audio  program.  The 
^iiiut   eosts  about  our  hundred  dollars  and  Includes  a  camera,   two  copy' 
stands  and  reflectors. 

Most  teachers  au    relucLant  to  become  involved  in  preparing  visualsN 
such  as  chai;ts,  graphs,  maps,  diagrams,  ^nd  so  Corth.     However,  most  of- 
l  iCf  <.  i>pLors  Oiin  hi'  used  to  produce  overhead  transparencies  from  almost 
any  print,  matter  in  a  fi^w  seconds.     The  cost   is  quite  reasonable,  about 
t  w.MJt  V- fi  VI'  iLMit.s  r.Kh.     Colored  din?:o.s  and  special  marking  pens  can. be 
Hsrd  to  m  ikr  iiu^rt^  «'lab()rate  t  rauspareneios  and  add  interest.     An  over- 
.  hoa\l  i)r()jecLi.r  has  r>reater  flexiblli^ty  than  a  ihalkhoard  since  it  permits 
(lu    i\.^vv  to  face  Ins  audience.     The  advan t ages -o f  transparencies  are 

can  he  rtaised  and  rcviowed  at   any  time  eliminating  time  and  effort  - 
,  lU  ^:ciiotng  the  whole  les.son.        ^  — - 

■  .  5  K  > 
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A  recent  development  in  filmstrip  projectors  shows  promise  for  in- 
dividualized study  use  at  a^low  cost.    The  unit  incorporates  a  synchro- 
nized filmstrip  viewer  and  a  cassette  recorder.     The  unit  is  about  four 
inches  wide,  nine  inches  high  and  twelve  inches  wide.     Such  a  unit  Can 
be  carried  as  easily  as  a  textbook.     Programs  for  such  a  unit  can  be 
created  easily  by  the  teacher  or  media  specialist. 

The  National  Information  Center  ol  Educational  Media  (1968)  has  de- 
veloped an  index,  of  35ram  educational  filmstrips  with  a  fairly  inclusive  * 
listing  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 


Motion  Picture  Projection  Devices 

^    Motion  picture  devices  are  by  design  and  function  more  expensive 
than  still  projected  equipment.     The  two  most  commonly  used  types  in 
educational  settings  are  the  sixteen  millimeter  (16mm)  and  the  eight 
millimeter  (8mm).     Obviously  the  16mm  sound  projector  is  more  expensive. 
The  advantage  of  the  8mm  and  super  8mm  motion  picture  equipment  is  its 
cost  and  versatility.     The  instructor  and  students  can  produce  their  own 
mini-documentaries  or  single  concept   films  in  the  classroom.  *  The  filming 
activity  can  embody  many  learning  relationships  such  as  writing  scripts, 
developing  objectives,   improving  speech  and  poise,  and  developing  organ- 
izational and  evaluation  skills.     An  exciting  innovation  in  the  8mm  movie^ 
projector  is  the  "film  loop"  cartridge.     The  film  loop  c'^^irtridge  is  much 
like  a  cassette  in  that  it  requires  no  threading  and  can  be  operated  by 
the  most   inexperienced  student.     You  simply  pop  in  a  film  cartridge  and 
the  movie  starts.     There  ate  two  varieties  of  8mm  film  loop  projectors: 
1)  the  standard  projector-to-screen  model,  and  2)  the  portable  integrated 
audio-visual  unit.     Tlie  portable  model  is  similar  in  size  to  a  six-inch 
television  set.     The  cost   is  as  low  as  $50  to  $75. 

« 

Teacher  and  student-made  loops  are  easy  to  create  and  are  great  mo- 
tivators  since  they  personalize  and  loc*ali^;e  instruction.   »%About  3,000 
conmierical   film  loops  arc  now 'ava i lable .     Some  of  the  films  are  inte- 
grated Into  system  packages,.     The  National  Information  Center  for  Educa- 
tion (1967)  has  developed  an  index'oj^  I6mm  films  on  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects.    Another  useful  resource  for  films  is   the  National  Audi-Visual 
Association  (1970)  membiTship  directory  of  dealers,    film  libraries  an,d 
companies.,' 

** 

Audiotapes  and  Recorder  Devices 

Basically  there  nr(>  two  types  of    ludlotape  recorders:     1)   the  reel 
to  rc^el,   and  2)   the  cnssrtte.     Although  both  types  of  recorders  are  port- 
able,  the  c.issettt^  type  has  compactabi  li'ty  and  simplicity  of  operation 
in  it.s  favur.     Kurthermorr  cassi'ttes  are  easier  to  store,   less  expensive, 
and  easier  to. handle.     The  development  of  the  cassette  recorder  has  opened 
up  invariable  possibilities  for  Individualizing   uistcuct ion .     In  the  not 
too  distant  tuturt.',   t  lu    stiuk-jK  will  bi   ahU'  to  take  Che  recorder  hVme 
with  his  books..  The  L.issrttc  rt'c  carder  has  great  possibilities  for  adult 


independent  home  "Study  use.     It  has  equal  value  for  individuals   in  re- 
stricted and  custodial  care  situations.    There  is  possibility  for  delayed 
dialogue  on  the  tape.     One  side  of  cassette  t^pe  Can  be  used  for  instruc- 
tion and  the   flipsido  can  be  used  by  the  s-tudjent  for  feedback  or  evalua- 
tion. '  "    , '* 

The  National  Center  for  Audio  Tapes  ( 1970-72)  «B^n ♦exhaustive  list- 
ing of  audiotapes  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects  for  ^Keges,  secondary 
schools,  and  elementary  schools.  *^ 

The  telephone  is  an  often  werlooked  tool  for  instruction.     A.  tel- 
ephone can  effect  instantaneous  two-vay  communications.     It  can  be  used 
to  introduce  instruction  or  receive  delayed  responses  from  materials 
sent  by  mail.    The  amplified  telephone  conference  call  can  link  together 
many  different  individuals  I'n  different  locations.    While  on    the  other 
hand     it  brings  specialized  resource  personnel  into  a  classroom  for  group 
audiences  at  a  cost  of  ten  dollars  per  month.  ^ 

The  amplified  telephone  linkage  is  ideal  for  bringing  information 
to  individuals  or  groups  who  are  under  some  sort  of  custodial  restric- 
tions.    Many  times  custodial  institutions  are  limited  by  security  re- 
strictions and  c"anno*t  utilise  the  wealth  of  available  resource  people. 
The' amplified  telephone  could  provide  a  linkage  with  the  real  world  - 
without  breaching  security  requirements.  ^       '  ^ 
»»• 

Vadcotape. and  Recorder  Devices  - 

The  video  tape  rccTorder,  VTR  as  it  is  commonly  called,   is  fast  be- 
coming the  most , exciting  tool  for  education.     Its  total  immediacy  cannot 

duplicated  by  any  other  piece  af  hardware.     VTR  provides  opportunity 
lor  se  If -evaluation.     There  isn't  anything,,,as  sobering  as  peeing  oneself 
on  television.     VTR  is  ideally  suited  for  role  playing  experiences. 
Teachers  can  rtcord  an  entire  physical  demonstration  or  experimenj:  and 
replay  it  on  a  monitor  giving  a41  students  a  front-row  seat.     As  yet,  the' 
potential  of  VTR  luis  not  been  fully  ^realized. 

There  art;  tl^ree  different   sizes  of  VT?.  equipment.     The  size  is  de»- 
tvermined  by  t^he  Vvfidth  o'f^the  recording  tape,   one-half  inch,   one   inch,  and 
two^4^icli  studio  l/ape.     One  major  disadvantage  of  VTR's  today  is  that 
tapes^^orded  on  onv  brand  oT  inodel  cannot  be  played  back  on  another 
brand  or  ohmIo  1      However,  ihis^  Inconsistency  is  I'Oing  remedie^i  by  making 
all  VTK's  prbtUiced  Ln'Jap.ui  compatible.^    Black  and  white •  uuj. Is ,  con'biiiL- 
ing_al«--P^^^^trrdrT,   camera  ,^  i  ripod  ancf  monitor,   can  be  purchased  for'a  little 
ovt-r  unu  lliouS'ind  ck^llars.     Advances  in  television  technology  are  moving 
at   <i  rapid  pace.     The  co^lor  can.set  te- VTR  was  just  recently  introduced. 
KlU'cLLvr  use  of  this  instructional  tool  wllL  require  total-  planning  by 
"^tHxth  the   instructor  <uk1   learm-x's.     In  tliis  way  learners  will  have  great- 
er wn>--wic  c>nt  rrhCitMng  to*the  CMrrfcuium  development:  pros^-ess. 


Reading  a.nd  Tacftis tog^copic  Dt^yices  , 


*    Reading  machines  are  highly  specialized  *instructiona*l  tools.  They 
operate^  by  projecting  printed  words,  phr^Ses  and  paragraphs  on  a  screen. 
Their  basic  function  is  'to  assist  readers/ln^word  recognition,  pacing^ 
phra*sing;  .phrase  grouping,  skimminj^  and  reading  speed  improvement.  The 
tachistoscopic -is  actually  an  imag^'timing  device.     It  can  be  a  special- 
ly desi&ned  unit,   or  it  c^n  be  a-component  device  attachejd  to  a  ^lide  or 
fil,mstrip  projector.     Another  type  of  reacting  ra^ch ine  is  the  language 
master.     This  uiyi:  utilizes  a' strip  o*f  magnetic  tape*  that  carris  a  pre- 
scribed sound^^^^/^rd  or  group  df*words.     The  learner  can  read  tbe  word, 
can  hear  hdw^t  sounds,  and  he  can  record  his  *rrtimicing  tkfe  same  sotind^. 

/ 


Teaching  Machines  and  Auto-Tutor  Devices 

Basically  teaching  m^<^1iines  are  either  manual ly  ^operated*  or  machine 
operated.     Manually  operated  varie ties,  general ly  utilize  printed  programs 
of  a  linear  variety.     The  programs  may. beV  single  sheets  or  continuous 
rolls.    'The  learner  manuaJJ^r  "advances  theWrogram  to  the  next  frame  and 
makes  a  response.  ^Mr\^^^€he  next  .advance  ,*tl^e^orrec'j/  answer  is  given. 

Many  aatp-^tutors  are  highly  s;>pnis^ticated  aytd  ingenious  dwices. 
Some  machines  are  single  system^^^hat  ,i^  they  utfiliz'e  oiliy  one  device 
to  channel  the  program,'    Othis^  are  multisystefns  or  integrated  systems. 
Some  device-s  may  s imply  cfitploy  slides  or  fibns^trips  with  or  without  an  > 
audio  track.     Other  sy^ems  m^vemploy  film-lo*ops,  TV,  audio  tracks  mid 
response  optigi^^^Ehe  res^n^  options  may  be  written,  mechanically 
registered  or^rr^l .    'Phe-^sponse  cap  pt  set  fn  two  modes:     1)  "learning 
mode/'  which  will  nerp-^x^icmit  the,mac)rine  to  advance  until   the  corre'ct. 
inswer'Ls  givcrL^^J<ir  2)   "test  mbde^M^hich  allows  th,e  machine  to  advance 
answer'given.    The  program  •  syste^  may  be  linear,  mul- 
tiple choice,  conbtruc^ed  response  or  branching.     The  machine  al^p  pro- 
vi^des  correcting^x^^alling  dnd  instantaneous  feedbaclc  or  readout.  Far. 
totv  ofttf-n '  thesi>/ niachines  and  systems  have  inadequate,   limited  and  poorly 
c  o^bt  ruct'^ '^^f  twari>.  "    The  more  option^  a  machine  has  the  greater  i^s 
lluv,  miiifften^Acc  and  ^hirttiown  tiftie,  -  ' 


1  I\  eV  o  u  r  c    I  n  C  o  r  m  a  t  i  o  a 


A  comprehensive  directory -of  the  audio-visual  industry  called,  Au-  ' 
ciiovisual  Market  Place:     A  Multimedia  Guide  (Weber,   1971)'.     It  is  a. valu- 
able resource  index,  since  It  includes  Av  producers  and  distributors,* 
(^'(juipmeiit  ,   services  and  organii^ations ,   films^^-^ilm  loops,  filmstrips,, 
slides,   tapes,    I  ranj>pa  renc  ies ,   and  maps  and  ^lot 

Fer^'the  past    sixieen  years  the*National  Audiq-viW^^  Association 
(Ryan,    \970\  lias  produced  *ui  audio -visual   equipment  xfriitrctory  that  has 
no  r(jual,   sinco   ii   v!.oes  hiwond  the  usual    li^Jting  and  provides  illystrar 
tioiis,   description  (^1    Uiiietion,  accessories  and  cc^st 
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A  Guide  to  Educational  Media   (Rufsyold  and  Guss,  1971)   is'  a  compi- 
lation of  directories, "catalogs,  bibliographies,   listings,  guides  and 
inde:^  covering  films,   filmstrips,   kinescopes,-  phonodiscs,  phonotapes, 
programmed  instructional  materials s lides ,  transparencies,  videotapes, 
and.  free  ^aterialj 


ERtC^learinghouse  on  the  New  Educational  Media  at  Stanford  Univer- 
sity provides  several  useful  listings  and  studies  in  the  following;  the 
computer,  radio  and  television  broadcasting,  audio  and  videotape  record- 
ers, 8mm  film  loops,  integrated  multi-media  systems,  and  dial  access  in- 
formation storage  and  retrieval  systems. 


Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Hardware 

^        Research  (Warren,   1970)  shows  that  learners  tend  to  remember  about 
30  percent  of  the  information  that  is  orally  transmitted;  that  retention 
is  almost  twice  as  great  when  oral  and  visual  means  are  used.    When  oral 

*and  visual  means  arfe  combined  with  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  informa- 
tion witUi  other  learners  90  percent  of  the  information  is  retained  (p*  13) 

The  basic  advantages   for  the  use  of  audio-visual  devices  in  instruc- 
tion' are :  V 

1.     Provides  more  productive  use  of  the  teacher// learner  time  •  , 
c^ommitment , 

4^  •         •  -  . 

2^     Prpvides  for _ individual  differences  in  learning  abilities. 

3/    Permits  the  extension  of  the  scope  and  power  of  instruc- 
tion by  permitting  self-pacing,  eliminating  already  learned 
materials,  and  shortening  the_,t-ime' for  teaching  basic  con- 
cepts, y    •  '  ' 


4.  Bridge^^^fhe  gap  between  school,  home,  community  and  th^ 
woiM^by  making  leatiring  more,,  immediate  and  relevanf, 

5,  Gives  instruction  a  more  scientific  base.f^or  evaluating 
growth *nnpl,  provides  £jor  immediate  and  systematic  feed- 
back!   ^     '  ^ 

6y<'^Proyides.  equal  opportunity  in  bharlng  advantages  of  the 
/  /f^csl  Lnstltqtions  and  Richest  community,  resources, 

>\f  Som^  at  Che  major  di s<^dvanlages  of  audiu-vtsual  devices  in  instruc- 
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I  r  ^:Dohtimanixes 

'(Many  adults  i;asent  machines  since  the  machine  was  re- 


are : 


^^"''y  s'pinsiblc  Pg^  makiiig  Lheir  joh^i- ubso lets . ) 
1'.^^**^.  ^ecjuires  Jiigh  cof^t 

•jt,.  ^.lif^  FtVc  tors,  that '  cont  ribute  to  high  cost 
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a.  developi'ng  and  testing  high  quality  software 
programs. 

b.  providing  time  for  teacher  training  in  under'- 
I     sSta'ndihg  learnifig  relationships  and  developing 

skills  in  hardware  use,  . 

c.  employing  media  -specialists  AvA  teacher  aids 
(CIT,  p.  237)-;  . 


d.*    maintainijig  equipment, 


*oor  accompanying  programs  * 
Programs  are  made  compatible  to  machines .  ,  N9t  enouj 
programs^  developed  to  justify  purchase  o f^^^gjoipnient! 


Mediated  instruotion  is  the  union  of  '^^sqftbXire^^ 
(the  activity^  materials j  and  process  for  teach- 
ing^ learning  and  evalmtibn  to  be  communicated 
by  the  hardware)  and  ^^hardioare**  (the  equipment 
and  p±*ocesses  used  to  communicate  the  sdftuare) , 


Software  for  Adult  Basic  Education"^  '        .  • 

Until  about  five  years  ago  most  publishers  or  commercial  inateriaTs  . 
carried  only  a  token  listing  of  learning  materials  for  adiilt  basic,  edu- 
cation.   What  content  software  that  were  listed  were  overworked  elefnen-  ■ 
tary  school  materials.     Sadly  to  say,  many  of ' the  materials  were  used 
outrightly  with  an  occasional  notation  reading,  "Also-  use,f\il  for  adult 
basic  education."    With  the  emphasis  on  truth  in  packaging  the  label 
should  have  read,   "Caution,,  h-armful  when  used  wl*th  adult  learners."  " 
There  is^'^n^wish  to  discredit  commercial  publishers  fox  their  profit 
moti>v<r  of  catering  to  the  more  lucrative  and 'stable  market  of  elementary 

secondary  education.    However^  adult  basic  education  and  adult  con- 
tinuing education  will  be. around  for  ^  long  time.     It's  about  -time  that 
greatei;/^t  tent  ion  is  paid  to  this  neglected  area.    Adult  basic  educators 
need  to  articulate  their  specific  needs  to  publishers.    ,  , 


-""^  ^  \  null 


'         In  many  casos  it  will^.  take  hhe  initiative  of  innovative  practition-  < 
ers  to  develop  their  own  materials,   localizing  them'  to  suit  specific 
learner  needs  and  objectives.     Such  materials,  depending  on  their  quali- 
ty and  relevance  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  wide  audience,  are  sought  by  pub- 
lishers for  national,  distribution,     Diamond.,a»d-€)utwLn  (1967)^developed 
a  useful  booklet  of  Guidelines  ,fpr  the  Preparation  of  WritiHrfi  Materials  * 
for  the  Undorcducated  Adult.    The  guidelines  also  ipi::4rti3e  a  formula  for 
finding  the  readability  leyM  of  bo6k5  ^nd  otiteiT^'prLnt  materials, 

Perhaps  what  is  needed  most  in' adult  basic  education  today  is  the 
family  dialogue.    The  mopt  obvious  problem  in  adult  education  today  is 
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the  wide  gulf  in^the  dialogue  process  between  the  researcher  and  the  . 
theorist  and  between  the  researcher  and  the  practitioner*     One  reason 
for  the  gulf  is  that  professional  and  experienced  educators  are  too  busy 
meeting  practical  programmatic  requirements.    Their  knowledge  and  theo- 
vies  are  generally  intuitive.     They  create  innovations  bj^acting  on-  ^ 
hunches  whose  validity  is  untested*     Cons e que n 1 1-y  ,  innovations ^ in  adult 
educatioii^  take  many  yeai;s  to  be  identified  by  theorists,   tested*  by 
searcfiars  and  disseminated  as  valid  theory,  methods  an^techniqi^e^  among 
practitioners.    Thelen  (1970,  *p.  27)  provides  a  lucid .exposition  of  this 
dialogue  process  in  his  paper  called  "The  Educational  Trialogu^. " 

.    '      '      '  '  '  .       . '  '     /  . 

T^e  field  of ^  adult  basic  education  is  experiencing  'a  revolution. 

The  most  basic  ba'ttle  that  mu&t^e  won  is  a.  practical  definition^f 
adult^ 'basic  education Such  a  definition  is  preliminary  to  the  under- 
taking of  any  adult^basic  education  -program.     Far  tpo  often  adult  basic 
education  educators  are  forced  into  a  position  of  expedience  by  contin- 
uing to  us-e-instructional  alternatives  that  do  not  work  well  but  which, 
haiie^ontinuexi  f)ecause  they  fit  a  concept  of  the  literacy  education  model 
an<^  because  their 'patterns  have  been  ^established  and  they  have  become' 
tradit  ional .  «  .  *  " 

.  '  ^  ** 
;        The  t:^raditional  definition  of  adult  basic  educatiOT  stresses  lit- 
eracy^ as  the  centr.al  theme.    Wh^  is  proposed  here  is  a  more  practical 
definition  that  does  not  limit  tl)e  scope  of  adult  basic  education  but 
rather  expands  it.                               •  .<  ^ 


Adult  ka^io  education  is  a  transactional  process  of  tnqutry 
and  adticn  in  tlie  oontiAuing  stream  of  lifeAlong  education. 
\^'Its  ptirpoogj^s  to  provide  exper^ienoes  (or  developing  coping 
skills  andstrat^ies  ta  improve  the  quality  afflife  'of ^adults 
'u)ho  are  fii)iot toning, at  a  level  of  performance  afid^  participa- 
^  Hon  t'tiajt.  dbes  notpermi't  their  skillful  uee  of  available  aU- 
.     termtiv^^a  dfid  tVceir/tetal  invplvbment  in  today's  complex  so- 
ciety (Udyari^  1972).      *  ... 

/  I  -y 

Herc/tofore,  we,  have^unwittingly  ^overlooked,   or  x&or-se,  minimized  the 
contribi^tion  of  adult  educati9n  5o  deal 'with  social/ change .  Traditional- 
ly.,, th^re  ^as  been  over-'emphaal's  on'  method^of '  educ/atioa  and  degree  of  ^ 
learn^i  invoivement  insXead ,of  focusing  on^socia/  issues  and  probiems/ 
More /ofr^n"  than  not,   administrators   vf  adult  edj(cation  progifams  embark 
•on  a/ program  of  motivating  Indivi-dua Is. to  part/cipate  .in  some  variation 
aL^/thc\  traclit  ional  sequant'i^l^unit  system  tha^  is  '  irrelcy^mt  than  deal- 
ing with  the  broader  problems  of  conflicts  c^d,  driving  Coerces  within'  the 
{j^iilt  learner  *s.  life  .f^^ain^ /  •  »       ,  . 

\Qne  oC  the  p^'iraVry  reasons  for /poor  participation  in  adMlfb^sic 
AuiijcatioiS.  programs  W  aduVts  find  little  releyanc'e  in  what  the  programs' 
hav^'  to  oVLer!     Pr^titioners  of  i\dydt  basic  educat„ion  hdve  qj^served  one 
major  idiosynVrasy^^t"  uj/der-oducati^^  and  disadvantaged  adultg-;  '  they  at- 
,  tend  L>dLica6ional/act  iv/ties  por iphvral ly .    That  is,  they  want  to.parti- 
.  i:ipatc  in 'pr^Kra^Jis  wh/n  their/ dcyireTis  afa  peak  and  wben  what  is  being 
taught  speaks  Jo  Ihe'A  particula^  Interest  or  i>eedi'  .Furthermore,  they 
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want  to  participate  at  their  own  timetable:     corae  when  they  can,  leave 
when  they  want  or  when-  their  needs  have  been  met  and  return  anytime  th^y 
fe§l  the  urge  to  know.     Consequently^  the  undereducated  and  disadvantaged 
adult  views  his  ownJLeajrniag  needs  ds  discontinuous.    Moreover,  adults 
bring  varied  andy^ompleteHeaa^n       problems  to  the  learjrf^ig  setting 
since  theyHta^Tedifferent  e3Cperl:fenees-, -di|^rent  responsibilities  and. 
commitments,  different  views  Qi^r^levaacre  and  different  realities  to 

which,  to  cling  ♦  ^^^-.-^''^''^'^^'''''^ 
•  It  is  now  well  documented  that/'^ult  insf>3s;uct ion  is  different  from 

>^other  areas  of  education.    Miller  rfl964)  indicates  this  difference  in 
three  -ways:*  l).its  heterogeneity  t  adults  themselves  are  quite  different 
and  they  bring  varied  and  compl^W  learning  problems  tothe  instructional 
setting;  2)  its  structure  -  adults  possess  a  vast  complex  of  prior  ex-, 
periences  by  which  each  new  experience  is  judged;  and  3)  the  maturity 
of  the  learner  -  adults  are  relatively  independent  persons  and^  their  ma- 
turity is  indicated  by  .the  acceptance  of  responsibility,     To  meet  th^se 
kinds  of  needs,  program  designs  must  consider  and  incorporate  the  varia- 
^bles  of  flexibility,  availability,  and  applicability  of  the  educational 
delivery  system  to  adult  learning  needs. 

For  adult  basic  education  to  be  the  dynamic  force  it  has  the  poten- 
tial of  becoming,  it  miist  provide  timely  and  re-levant  strategies  for  '  . 
adults  to  apply  to  their  daily  problemrsolving     situations.  Unfortunate- 
^  ly,   such  relevant  subjects  as  basic  social  skills,   laws  for  the  laymen, 
nutrition,   buying  guides,  getting  along  w^th  pe'Qple,  guiding  children, 
or  simply  knowing  where  to  go,  who  to  see  and  what  ft>  do  to  avail  one-, 
self  of  the  available  alternatives  are  not  rea-dily  availabKi,  from  com- 
mercial publishers.,'' 

The  Rural  family  Dev<ilopment' project  at  the  University  of  Wiscon-  ^ 

sin  has  developed  a  "life  coping  skill  program"  (Udvari,  1970)^r'-ilF]rT 
major  objectives  are . to  help  adults  move  from  a  position  of  non-involve- 
ment to  one  of  involvement^  and  from-a  status  of  dependent  learner?  to 
that  of  independent*  learners.    To  accomplish  thes.^'  objectives,  RFD, em- 
ploys a  three-component  system  of  televisipn,  home  study  and  home  visi- 
tation.   The  lear-ner  is  provided  with  information  from  which  he  malces^ 
judgme*nts  iri  arriving  at  ^action  strategies  of  where  to  go,  who  to  see 
a'nd  what  tp  do.     Although  RFD  is  not  a  literacy  program^per  se,  it  unique 
three  ^track  branchin^^ystem  pe'rmits' adults  to  gain  communication  and 
computation  skills  while  dealing  w^th  releyaftt  goring  -skrTl  materials  ^ 
tb  itnprove  t,he  quality  of  tlieir  lives.     On  the  following  page  is  the  cur- 
riculum or/'menu*'  from  which  the  learner  selects  at, random,  building  his 
oWn  curriculiim  apd  his  own  encyclopedia  of  life  coping  skills.  ^ 

The're  are  a  host  of  materials  that  arc  still  needed  to  fill  'the 
evor -growing' (demands  by  adult  learners-*-^'       *    ^  * 


'Some  "Ne\^- Types  of  Mater ialg^  TKah  are  Urgent 


1.     Materj^ais  atJ^U-^tJtT'i^^  leVel,  .yet  highly /relo^fa^t 

tb  adul^/jJiirpos^es;- for ^^\ise  in  reading  skill  ^eyelopment, 
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RFD 


CONTENT  CENTER  LISTINGS 


III    CONTENT  CENTER:  ABOUT  ME  AND  MY  MONEY 
\  PART  I;     ABOUT  MY  HOME 


Moduli  A:  MANAGII^G  MY  FAKtlLY'S  MONEY 

Unit  1:     ^  My  .Income 

Unit  2:  ^mity  Spending  Plan 

Unit  3:  "^mg  My  Credit  Wisely 

ljnit4*  Family  Security  Plan 

Module  B:  THE  4)0Y  OF  GOOD  FOOD 

Unit  V  A  Choice  Casserole  or  Stew 

"Unit  2:  Supper  on  the  Table  on  Time 

Unit  3:  ^eals  for  a  Day  » 

Unit  4.  Wise  Planning  +  Smart  Shopping  »  Good  Meals 

Module  C:  BUYING  GUIDES 

Unit  1:  How  to  Buy  Wisely 

Unit  2:  '"^mart  Food  Shopping 

Unit  3:  How  to  Buy  Clothing 

Unit  4:  Byying  Home  Furnishings  and  Appliances 

Unit  5:  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

m 

Module  D.  HEALTH,  SAFETY  AND  SANITATION 

Unit  1:  Emergency  First  Aid 

Unit  2:  Home  First  Aid 

Unit  3:  Home  Safety  Plan 

Unit  4:  Knowing  Signs  of  Illness 

Unit  5:  Home  Sanitation   -  ' 

Moduli  E:  MAKING  A  HOUSE  A  HOME 

Unit  1 :  -A  Man's  Home  is  His  Castle 

Unit  2:  Takir>g  Care  of  the  Inside 

Unit  3:  Taking  Care  of  the  Outside 

Unit  4:  How  to  Do-It- Yourself  Repairs 


PART  II:    ABOUT  MY  WORK 


I    CONTENT  CENTER,  ABOUT  ME 


Modutt  A: 
Unit  1 
Unit  2. 
Umt  3 
Unit  4 

Moduli  Br 
Unit  1 
Unit  2 

Unit  4 
Units 

Moduli  C: 
Unit  1 
Unft  2 
Unit  3. 
Unit  4 


ModuU  A: 
Unit  T 
"Unit  2.  * 
Unit  3 
Umt  4' 
Unit  5 

Moduif  B. 
Unif  l' 
Unit  2^ 
tjnit.3 
Uni;i  4. 

•dulo  C 
init  1 
Unit  2 
Uo<t  3 


UNDERSTANDING  MYSELF 
Who  Am  I  Accepting  a  View  of  Myself 
Who  Am  I  A  Positive  View  of  Myself 
What  Affects  Me  Heredity  and  Environment 
What  I  Believe  Developing  Character 

MYWELL  BEING 
My  Physical  Health 
My  Mpntal  Health 
MyEducatiOn 

My  Leisure  and  Recreation  ^ 
Maturing  and  Growing  Otd  Gracefully 

BECOMING  A  BETTER  PERSON  " 
I  Am  Changing  How  Change  Affects  Me 
I  Am  a  Person  Dignity,  Integrity   ^  ^ 
Motivation  Self-Direction  , 
I  Can  Make  Things  Change 


CENTER:  ABOUT  ME  AND  OTHERS 

MY  FAMIl  Y  ^  '  , 

Homo  K  for  F  ajinJy*l  iving 
Gett+ajg^roniTwith  Orv?  s  Marriage  Partner 
^jnderstancJirttj  hirelings  of  Family  ^fembers 
(iiiiding  Chtldrer\  and  Buildrng^ChacdCtar 
r  amily  Cjood  Times 

COMMUNICA'TING  WITH  OTHERS 
My  Friends 

fyly  Neighbors  ^ 
The  Art  of  Listening 

Respecting  Other  Pvouie's  Ideas  and  Beliefs 

WORKING  WITH  OfHERPt^OPLE 
'  PfOpJti'l^Deol  with  for  Services 
People  I  Work  vvitli  on^the  Job 
Peopit  i.Work^or 


Module  A: 

Unit  1 

Unit  2 

Unit  3 

Unit  4 

Units 

Module  B: 

Unit  1 

.Unit  2 

Unit  3 

Unit  4 

Module  C: 

Unit  1 

Unit  2 

Unit  3 

Unit  4 

HOW*TO  LOOK  FOR  A  JOB 
Sources  of  Jobs 
Letters  and  Forms 
Personal  Interview 
Important  Job  Facts 
Summary  for  Job  Hunters 

HOW  TO  APPLY  FOR  THAT  JOB 


HOW  TQ  GET  THE  MOST  F ROM  MY  JOB 
My  Responsibilities  to  the  Job 
My  Boss's  Responsibilities  to  Me 
Getting  Ahead  on  the  Job 
Laws  Protecting  Wor)ters 


IV    CONTENT  CENTER:  ME  AND  MY  COMMUNITY 


ModiaaJU--M€  AND  THE  PEOPLE  " 

Unit  t  Of  The  People,  By  The  People.  For  The  People 

JJnit  2^  T^e  Declaration  .of  Independence 

Unit  3  Oui"  Constitution  and  What  it  Me^ns 

Unit  4  How  We  Organize  to  tfo  Business  in  Americe 

Modulo  B:  MY  GOVERNME  NT.  HOVv  IT  WORKS 

Unit  1  In  My  CommurMty*^ 

Unit  2'  In  My  State 

Unit  3  In  My  Country 

Unit  4:  In  the  World 

Module  C:  CITIZENSHIP  IS  TAKING  PART  IN  DECISIONS- 

UnU  1.  My  righis  as  a  Citi/en 

Unif  2  My  Responsibilities  as  a  Citi2en 

Unit  3*  Being  an  Informed  Citizen 

(Unit  4.  Populetioni  PoMutiOnl  Conservation^ 

Module  0  WHERE  TO  GO,  WHO  TO  SEE.  WHAT  TO  00 

Unit  1  Welfare  ind  Employment  Services 

Unit  2  Modicel  and  Health  Services 

Unit  3:  LegaPAid  Sen/ices 

Unit  4:  Leisure  ind  Recreational  Services 
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'2.    Integrated  materials  designed  to  teach  decoding  dnd' encod- 
ing skills  in  reference  to  specific  coping  strategies. 

.  3.*  Low  readabiiity  level  materials  devel(>ped  to  enhance  crit- 
ical and  creative  thinking  abilities  for  problem-solving 
relationships. 

4-.'  Vocational  and  technical  materials  written  oh  an  ipdepen- 
dent  instfuctioilal  level  for  upgrading  employment  skills 
and  for  opening  opportunities  tot  new  careers  and  upward 
mobility.  .*      »  >       -     .       .  ' 

truments  designed  for  inforflial  testing  for  -  placement 
and  growth. .as se^^mentv.  and  instriiments  fox  self-diagnos-  ^ 
ing  to'  enhance  independent  study. 


\  No  single- ,puB Usher  can.be  expected  to.  meet  all  the  criteria  for  ef- 
fective software  materials  for  adults.  As  .often  is  the  case,  oije  pub- 
lisher may  specialize  in  reading  materials,  another  in  mathematics,  and 
still  another  in  life-coping  materiaJLs.  C6nseque\it ly,  materials  should 
be  closely  evaluated  in  terjas  of  how  well  they  meet  the  specific  objec- 
_tixe5---an^  purposes  of  the  learner.  Neff  (19690Jia5,.^vuluped^aT.ist  of 
criteria  for  evaluating  reading  mate^i^^isTtlTa^might  be  useful  for  this 
Jtlfpose . 


"TMany  at-ate  directors  of  adult  ba^ic  "education  have  undertaken  pro- 
jects feo  evaluate  existing  adult  basic,  education  content  materials  pro- 
duced oy  commercial  publishers.     Some  evaluations  include  a  readability 
''designation  in  terms  of  grade  level  eqdivalency.     One  such  evaluation  is 
the  Adult  Basic  Education  Instructional  Materials  Guide  (Utah,  1969) . 
The  authors  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  guide,  is  a  suggested  list  of  some 
materials  that  may  be  obtained  for  more  effective  instruction  of  adult 
basic J.edjjc_atJ^on.  ^  The  guide*  includes:     1)  a  listing  of  adult  basic'edu- 
cation  materials  presently  available  by  curriculum  area,  2)  names  and 
addresses  of  publishers  and  agencies  supplying  adult  b'asic  education  ma- 
terials, 3)  sugge^i;^  grade  level  use  of  materials,  4)*adult  basic  edu- 
oners'  evaluation  of  the  material,  5)  purchase  cost  per 


unit,  6)  rental  cost  per  unit,  6)  rental  cost  per  unit,  7)  Information 
whether  the  materials  are  programmed,  basal  and/or  enrichment;  8)  whetmer 
the  materials  were  films,  filmstrips^  transparencies  or  slides,  the  shbw- 
ing  time  or  number  of  items  in  a  package,  and  whether  they  were  color  or 
black  and  white.  '  *     -  *  * 


An  excellent  annotated  bibliogi^aphy  of  adult  basic  education  materi- 
als w^*s-..4£ve loped  by  the  federally  funded  Center  for  Adult  Basic  Educa- 
tion, Evalu^t^ioji^^and  Learning  (CABEL,  1970).    A  more  sophisticated  ver- 
sion uf^his  bibliography  has  been  developed  by  the  National  Multimedia 

4^tr^tor  Adult  Basic  Education  (Montclair  State  College,  1911)  .    Each  ^ 
citation       '^^e  annotated  bibliography  is^on  individual  f ive-by-ei'ght 
index  cards.  .  ...  , 

On  the  following  page  is  a  list  of  criteria  for  implementing  the 
instructional  process,  the  same  criteria  can  be  applied  to  determing 
the  whole  range  ©f  instructional  technology. 


CRITERIA  FOR  IMPLEMENTING  THE  ItlSTRUCTIONAL  PROCESS  (Udvar.i,69) 


ABILITY  LEVEL 


/What  is  the  rang^  of  ability  or  degree  of  maturation 
for  each  learner? 


PSYCHOMOTOR 
CAPABILITIES 

INTEREST 
STIMULATION/ 


ACTIVITY 
RELATIONSHIPS 


CHALLENGE 


ACTIVITY  ^ 
FLEXIBILITY 


MOTIVATION 


PROCESS  .  / 
DEVELOPMENT 


CONCEPT 
FORMULATION 


TIMELII>rESS 

COORDINATION/ 
.INTEGRATION 

CONDUCIVE  • 
ENVIRONMENT 

HEALTH,  SAFETY 
AND  WELFARE 

BEHAVIOR  ^ 
'MANAGEMENT 

METHODS  AND  ^ 
MEDIA 


Are  the  learners  rapabl*^  of  manipulating  the  materi- 
als?   What  is  thei-r  psychomotor  ability? 

Will   the  r^te>iar  and  activi  ty  s-t  irftulate  thelearner*s 
interest  and  increas  his  attention  span? 

Is  the  activity  in  the  realm  of  the  individual's  act- 
ive knowledge  realm?  Is  the  activity  related  to  pre- 
sent; living  experiences  of  the  .learner , and  i s  i t  to^ 
c lal 1 y  s  i gni  f  icant?  '  -  . 

Is  it  hard  enough  to  challenge  yet  easy  enough- toJn- 
sur6' some  degree  of  success?  ^ 

'Is  the  activity  flexible  enough  to  allow  for  unforseen 
constraints.  Does  it  provide  for  individual  differ- 
ences, giving  ahe  leanner  the  feeling  that  the  pro- 
gram was  designed  especially  for  him? 

Will   the  activity  lead  to  more  worthy  th  I  ngsi  fos  ter- 
i  ng  an  inquiring  and  investigative  attitude? 

Will  the  act  I vi ty  "develop  .re lati onshi ps  leading  to 
organization  of  experiences  by  locating  information, 
assimilating,  comparing,  evaluating  and  concluding? 

.Will   the  .learning  experience  embody  concepts  rel<3tive. 
to  "growing  &  developing','  "decision  m^kjng,"  and  in- 
teracting" which  are  vital  for  physical,  mental  and 
social  maturity?'       -  * 

Does  the  activity  gi  ve'promi  se  *of  outcomes  relatively 
valuable  in  life  today? 

Will  t^iere  be  a  cprrelation  and  integration  with  the 
home,  community,  state,  nation  and  world?   ,  . 

Is  the  learning  environment  conducive  For  wholesome 
release  af  free  expiesbion  and  creative  exploration? 

Have  considerations  been  made  rel  ati  ve  to  t.he  health, 
welfare,  and  safety  of  the  learner? 

Will  behavioraJ  management  considerations  contribute 
to'lhe  education  rather  than  adj  ud  ica  t  ion  of  l^e^nners? 

Are  methods^  and  media  j::oi^6  iderat  i  ons  included  in  the 
teaching-learning  processes? 
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UtiUzation  of  Hardware/Software 


ERIC 


The  utilization  of  hardware  and  software  is  the  learning  process,  in 
action.     Effective  individualized  learning  materials  do  not  necessarily 
require  a  special  place  to  perform  the  act.    However,  for  the  sake  of 
meditating  individual  differences  among  many  learners,   specialized  cen- 
ters have  been  designed.     These  centers  go  by  many  names,  such  as  learn- 
ing resource  center,  instructional  media  center,  learning  laboi:atory,  \ 
multi-media  center',  educational  development  laboratories,  and  so  on. 

Essentially  a  center  fox  individualized  learning  experiences  is  a 
school."    Not  just  any  kind  of  school.    It  is  a  unique  school  that  is  a  * 
self-contained  learning  environment  that  provides  a  variety  of  arrange- 
.  ments  for  learning  through  some-  form  of  individualized  or  programmed  in- 
struction. 

One  major  arrangement  for  learning  is^ flexible  scheduling .  Since 
the  center  is  built  around  the  idea  of  voluntary  enrollment,  it  only 
stands  to  reason  that  learners  participate  at  their  own  timetable:  come 
when  they  can,    leave  when  they  want,  return  anytime  they  feel  the  urge 
to  know  (the  teachable  moment),  and  quit  when  -their  needs  have  been  met. 

Aside  from  the  facilitator  (teacher)^and  learners  there  are  three 
major  components  of  a  center: 

1.  The  learning  environment;,  ip^cluding  such  things  a^.^on- 
graded  classrooms,,  contin)j:ous  programs,  j,xpa^rience  sta- 
tions, tutorial  or'\  per5<5nalized  interaction,  and  human  . 
welfare  consideratLerns .  ~ 

2.  The  program  or  software,   including  such  things  as  books, 
'progressive  skill  development  materials  (basal  series), 
multiple  level  kits,  programmed  texts  and  workbooks,  and 
correlated  worktests,  diagnostic  and  prescriptive  tests 
(pretest, -curriculum-embedded,  and  post-test) .  ^ 

3.  The  mediation  or  hardware,  including  all  types  of  de- 
vices:   manual  and  automated,  sti^l  and  motion  visuals, 
instruct  and  response  audios,  teacli^.ng  machines  and 
auto-tutors,   single  and  iptegrated  mediation  systems, 
linear  and  branching  programs,  and  information  retrieval 
systems  and  computer  assisted  instruction. 

One  major  disadvantage  of  an  adult  learning  center  is  that  most  of 
them  are  literacy  skill  oriented,  specifically  teaching  the  "3-Tl's"  from 
grades  one  through  eight.     In  this  same  regard,  there  are  few  mediated 
programs  designed  for  life-coping  skill  development.    Moreover,  therfe  are 
few  mediated  programs  specifically  designed  for  adult  basic  education  in 
general.    The  '*3-R's"  in  adult  basic  education  should  be  ROLE,  RELATION- 
'^"''^--SillPS ,   and  RESPONSIBILITY. 
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Some  of  the  advantages  of  learning  centers  are: 

•  flexible  scheduling 

•  individualized  instruction 

•  self-instructional  systems 
'•  self-pacing 

•  diagnosing  a,nd  self-prescribing 

•  immediate  feedback 
# re -usable  programs 

The  computer  (JoHnson,  1970)  looms  as  potentially  the  most  signifi- 
cant of  all  the  products  of  the  technological  revolution  because  of  the 
range  of  tasks  it  is  capable  of  performing.     It  can  facilitate  research, 
keep  records,' monitor  performance,  and  assist  in  the  instructional  pro- 
cess (p.  95).     North  Carolina  State  University  has  experimented 'with  com- 
puter assisted  instruction  (CAT)  and  individualized  program  instruction 
(IPI)  in  their  Learning  Laboratory.     Sherron  (1969)  provides  an  excellent 
survey  of  instructional  systems  research  and  suggests  a  CAI  research  de- 
sign for  undereducated  adults. » 

Suppes  (1967)  and  his  staff  at  Stanford  University  have  attempted 
to  build  a  program  for  individualized  instruction  through    three  levels 
of  student-computer  interaction.     The  first  level  is  drill  and  practice 
and  is  >used  to  supplement  the  regular  curriculum  taught  by  teachers. 
The  second  level  is  a  tutorial  system  used  to  deyelop  sld.ll  in  a  given 
concept!     The  third  level,  still  in  the  development  stage,   is  the  dia- 
logue system.     In  other  words,  we  will  be  able  to  talk\with  the  computer. 
The  timely  is  not  too  distant  for  computer  sharing  from  a  \|iome  telephone* 

Several  comprehensive  guides  have  been  developed  on  how  to  establish 
and.-maintain  a  successful  learning  center  (University  of  Texas,  1971; 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  White  Plains,  1969).     A  step-by-step  outline 
is  provided  on  the  administration,  function,  and  operation  of  a  learning 
"tenter.     Also  included  are  outlines  of. goals  and  objective,  personnel 
needs,  funding,  recruitment,   evaluation,   and  program  recTommendations  for 
software  ahd'Tl'ardware  . 


Summary  and  Conclusions 

The' uniqueness  , of  man  is  his  ability  to  extend  himself.    The  new 
emerging  Instructional  technology  has  the  potential  to  tixtend  man's  fa- 
cility arid  capacit>'  for  quali.t.ative  and  quantitative  iearaiiib.     It  is, 
therefore,  vital  that  facilitato^  of  learning  acquire  new  insights  into 
ppoces*?"  relationships  and^the  dynamics  of  technology.     The  new  insights 
will  enable  facilitators  to:"  \.  ^  ^ 

I.,    Design  satisfying^Tearning  experiences  relevant  to  individ- 
•    u^l  and/or  group  purposes.  > 

2.     Define  and  expand  their  role  as  facilitators  with  respect 
to  the  relationship  between 'the  learner j^the 'instructional 
technology  system,   and  the  content  to*be  harmed. 
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Become  competent  in  the/skillful  use'.and  applicati^iJf  of  ^in- 
structional technology  ko  the  learning  experience  and  thV^ 
needs  of  '  individual  learners*. 

Instructional  materials  prepared  for  use  in  secured  and  nonsecured 
settings  must  be"1^pec4.ally  well  designed  and  thoroughly  tested,  since 
both  tne  facilitators  o'rl^tw?%ijD^^     the  custodial  agents  cannot  afford 
the  problem  of  illogical,  irrelevant7'''"^deiaei!^ning ,  and  frustrating  programs. 
Far  too  often  ha|"assed  administnrators  of  educaft^al  prdgrams  are  unwit- 
tingly put  into  the  position  o4  expedience  ^^.Accepting  unproven  instruc- 
tional materials  which  are  offered  as  a  panacea^S^ffe"^"^^ 
al  technology  does  not  guarantee  success  in  the  learning  experience.  Any 
instructional  system  is  only  ^s  good  as  .the  individual  employing  it. 

Adurlt  basic  education  objectives  and  programs  developed  for  correc- 
tional institutions  should  be|  the  same  as  those  fqj:  adult  learners  in 
the  open  society.     The  globali  objective  of  education  in  correctional  in- 
stitutions is  to  assist  norm /violators  to  become  productive  and  contrib- 
uting citizens^  This  can  be (accomplished  by  developing  relevant  educa- 
tional programs  that  speak  tt>  the  learner's  individual  purposes  and  that 
employs  adjunctive  technologjy  to  enhance  and  expand  the  learning  and  what 
is  to  be  learned.  '.       1  '  ^ 


-  The  most  vital  consideration  for  the  use  o 
is  that  the  content  (softwaire)  for  a  machine  ba 
portant  than  is  the  reliability  and  versatility 
And  finally,  different  metljiods  work  best  with  d 
single  book,  series,  package/kit,  machine  based 
system  is  best  for  all,  si^hce  some  ^learners  may 
tional  mea^s. 
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'i#$AIlDWARE  AM)  SOFTWARE  FOR  . 
ADULT  BA^^C  education 'in  CORRECTIONS 


WiriAntell- 
Minnesota  JDepartment  of  Education 
'       St.  Paul,  Mintiesota 


The  author  is  an  American  Indian,  born*  and  raised  on  an  Indian  Reser- 
vation in  Minnesota.     The  first  eigh^een.^ years  of  his^ife  were  SgenjtL-on— ^ 
the  White  E^rtb  Indian  Reservation  in\he  north erri\^a^^^^^^Mitmesota.  He 
attended  public  , schools  on  and  off  the  R^^rvation.    H^is  experience  hasl_ 
been  invaluable.     Most  American^  cannot  unobxstand  the  Complexities  of. 
living  In  two'wor  Ids  ,  !or  life  styles  which  *evlt\tually  come  \nto ,  conflict . 

During  the  past  three  years  he  conducted  an  experimental  ^ad^ult  bafsic 
education,  prog'ram  efktitlfed^ "Opportunities  Unlimited  ror'Minne'sotau'I^dians  - 
Adult  Basic  Education'*.    This  included' programs  in  two  correctional  in^sti- 
tutdons  in  Minnesota,  and*  those  experiences  have  ^enez^t^o^^igpai^f  ica^t  ^ <^ 


elusions  on  reaching  the  incarcerated  Indiana  populat ion, 


\ 

Finally,  his  eXperi»ence  as  a  member  of  tire  Adult  Cprrect ionsNiJ^ommis 
which  paroles,  discharges,  and  continues  incarcerated  m6n  and  women 
adult  correctional  institutions  has  afforded  liim  the  opportunij^^  .^^-sj^ 
with  thousands  of  inmates. 


ton 


Brief  Overview 


This  paj>er  wilJL  draw  upon  a  variety  of  personal  experiences.     It  is 
•  not  intended  to  satisfy  the  highly  academic  who  will  judge^  it"1)rt' the  merits 
of  sound  research  techniques.    Rather,  it  will  provide  those  close  to  the 
scene  some  dtternatives  for  improving  iiducational 'experiences  for  men  and 
women  who  have  temporarily  lost  their  freedom,     I^o  doubt,  it  will  be  provoc- 
ative and  for  many  will  only  be  another  mechanism  to  do  nothing.  However, 
there  is  hope  and  it  is*  in  this  spirit  the  paper  is  submitted.  ^ 

The  central  theme  of  the  paper  will  focus  on  "Flexibility  for  Diver- 
sification."   Th«^  presentation  is  separated  into  fout  parts.    The  first  ife 
devoted  to  a  brief  overview  o5  correctional  rnstitutions  and  educational 
program^.    The  second  suggests  , a  model  f5r  .curriculum,  development .  The 
third  offers  delivery  systems  which  can  be  utilized  with  the  aforementioned 
Curriculum  for  i.nternal  or  external  use;  $nd  the  final  part  is  the  suiranary. 

An  examination  of  inmate  population  will  immediately  illustrate  va*' 
rations  in  the  following 'groups :     racial  o^  ethnic,  religiou'fe,  socio- 
economic backgrounti,  antelligen'ce ,  skills,  intexes^^  education,  and  differ- 
In  feldnies  jc'ommi tted,   ,CWen  these'  circumstances ,  it  is  obvious  the 


o 
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innovator  must  come  forfh  with  plans  to  meet  the  heeds  of  'all. 
delight  to  introduce  some  innovations  which  are  long  dverdiie. 
'  "  '     '  ,  / 

Dr.  David  Fogel,  Commissioner  of  Corr^ections  in  Minnesota,  _ha^  consi 
tently 'stated  "Correctional  Institutions  must  be  part  of  the 
nity/'    Yet,  most  are  §'till  isolated  and ''considered  ano'tfier  world^by 
those  inside-  and  outside  the  walls.     Can  rehabilitation  really  occlir  when 
exp^ectations  are  so  high  wheli  the  incarcerated'regains*  his  freedx)ra\^  Total 
penal  reform  cannot  bfe  realized  by  one  specialized  grpup./lt  must  ac- 
complished by  involving  the  total  community.     Educators  would'  be  grossly  " 
negligent  if  they  missed  this  yital  opportunity  to  use  their  imagination 
and  expertise  ^in  participating  jLn  such  a^  humanitarian  task.     Man,  in  a  va-  . 
riety  of  settings  cSn  expound  on  the  "^virtues  of  knowledge.    Alone,- it  ^can 
be  worthy^  and,  self-satisfying  tp  a.  large  segment^  of  society.    Ol?viously,' it 
has  led  to  productive  and  meaningful  lives  to  millions  of  Americans.  Gn 
the  dther  hand,  countless  citizens  of  this  great  nation  have  bean  paralyzed 
into  ob.livion.    They  are  illiterate  ot  do  pot  ^possess  the  skill'^  to  maintain 
a  decent  Jife.    Combining  knowledge  with,*  and  utilization  of.,*  appropriate 
.'skills,  no  dodbt,  is  -the  goal  of  all  men.    Without  question  our  success 
speaks  for  itself         .  at  leastX  if.  we' value  technological  development, 
scientific  achievement,  etc-    Thrs  nat,ion  as  a.  whole  may  have  succeeded. 
This  issue  wlHr^be  decided  by  the  historians  and  future  generations. 

«  '  „  , 

-An  examination  of  adult  basic  education'  in  correctional  institutions- 
raises  an  elementary  question.  .What  will  an  Individual  be  equipped «tp  uti- 
lize when  he  reaches  the -equivalertt  of  an  eighth  grade  education?^  Obviously 
the  acqui.s^tions  of  basic  skills  at  this  -level  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  No 
dne  car\  be  convinced  adult  basic  education  is  worthy  unless  c^banges  are  ^ 
^made.    As  a  begintier,  let's  throw  out  the  term. adult  basic'^  education."  No 
more  rhetoric.    Action!     Let  us, call  it  "Cooperative  Basic  Education.'*  The 
client  and  counselor  (teacher)  can  cooperatively  outline. a  sequence  of. ac- 
tivities where  both  know.,  where  .they  are  gbing  and  how  they  will  get  there. 
In  no  way  do  they  stop  after  they  have  reached  an  eighth  grade  level.  There 
should  be  no  prpgra^n  if  that  i§,  the  desired  outcome.    -Jn  planning. programs , 
both  th^  client  and  in^structional  tstaf f  must  cjea-rly  onderstand  some  elemen- 
tary considerations./  .  ^  / 

►  '  *     -^^^  '  ^ 

r^odel  for  Curriculum*  Development  '  '    '  . 

^        '  ^  .  J  .  '  '  '   '         •     V  ' 

.  A  fair  <ri$tinction  iA  the  educational  enterprise  may  b^  to  differen- 
tiate between  curriculum  and  instruction^     Such'  ^  distinction  may  suggest 
that  curriculum  includes  those  things  that  students  (or  in.  onr  context 
clients)  learnr,  and  the  activities  over  content  that  are  use^d  to  engage' 
students^     Instruction  may  include  the  artful  application  of  teaching  skill 
to  bring  clients  to  the  goals  of  the  curriculum.     In  th-ese  remarks,  the  \ 
conteption  is  that  software  may-include  a  precisely  drawri  curriculum;  while 
hardware  "may  inelude  tiie  t'echnical  fjredagogical  skills  that  direct  and  en- 
courage clients'  through  a. sequence  of  instructional  activities  toward  the 
g6als  of^  that  curriculum.  ^       f.^,  '         ,  . 


The  hardware  can  be  ap'plied,'  and  will  be  effective,  only  to'the  ex- 
tent that  there  exists  carefully  definec}  and  written  cXirriculUm.  Whether 
a  •client  is  to  i^nterface  with  a  cathod'fe  ray  tube,  or  a  piece  of  paper, 
that  equipment  t(th^  haifdware)  is  useful  apiJ-^^stif ied  only  to  the  "extent 
that  any  leaiming  the  client  experiep-e^f-as  a  result  of  that  inter-action 
be  related  to  goals  of  the  currj-etflum.    Also^  there  must  be  carefully  and 
accurately  defined  expectatldfvs  for  the  outcome  of  that  inter-actLon. 

There  are  some  critical  dimensions  of  curriculum  development  which 
are  necessary  t^ a  "sound  instructiona.1  program,  in  any  setting.     In  the 
setting,  of  fckepenai  institution,  wh^e  the  clients  are  adult,  many  illit- 
erate orxf^ear•l^^,i•l^iterate j  the  diiiensions  of  curriculum  are  even  more 
critl^p^..  ' ^  *  * 

A^^<^ntral  issue  in  this  setting  is  that  the  curriculum  be  ordered  to 
provide' for  ;flexibility ,  individual  .placement  and  individual  pacing;  In  a 
word,  ^Individualiz-ed-i  instruction*     I  am  aware  of  the  dangers  of  building 
my  ^pase  on  vhat  is  fast  becoming,  if  not .  already*, 'a  ha.ckTieyed  cliche^on* 
the  educational  scene,  namely  individualized  instruction.    Nonetheless',  I 
challenge  you  to  consicjer  With  me  some  genuiiiie  aspects  of  individualized 
instruction,  and  , the'  implications  for  serving  inmates  at  the,nation*s  pri- 
s  oris  ^  ■         '  .  "  ,  ' 

Criterion  Referenced  Curriculum       •  .  * 

•'< 

The  individualized  instructlo'n  program  must  be  built  from  a  criterion 
rreferenced. curricul^jm.     The  curriculum  must  be  defined  as  what  cliejits  will 
learn.     It  is  no  longer^  tolerable  to  think  of  a  cooperative  education,  pro- 
gram'in  terms  of  worn-out  topics  from  the  "Seven  Cardinal  Principles  of 
Education*'  (or  however'maay  tljere  were!),.    The  curriculum  must  be  defined 
as -com'petencies  in  mathematics,  communication,  language-afrts ,  natural  sci- 
ences, and  the  Social  sciences.    For  example,  a  communication  curriculum 
must  begin  by  describing  as  skills,  what  is  ^involved  in  communication,  and 
what  a  person  "can'do  who  is.k  skilled  communicator/' 

*     •  , , ,  <  '  . 

A"'diWension  of  feommunicat ion  is  reading.     Reading  involves  decoding 
skil  Is,  ^comprehension',  vocabulary  .knowledge .     Each  of  tl\^se  must  be  defined 
ns  "what  people  do/'    The  phrase  is  "behavioral  objective."^  Depending  upon 
which  side  of  tha!t  issue  you  may  fall,  reading  (or  any  skill  and  learning') 
is  something  people  do;'  and  it  must  be  described  in  that  way.    A  curriculum 
cannot  b'e  adequate  when  it  is  a  listing^  of' topics',  or  a  description  of  what 
teache'rs  do*  ,  The  curriculum  must  be  described  as  what  ,the  clients  will 
learn,  and  how  it  can  be  determined  that  sttidents  have  attained  those 
learnings.     The 'curriculum  must  be  .described  as  , performance  criteria :  .de-  * 
scriptions  of  stJdent  performance  related  to  the  content  of  -  the  .curriculum*, 
hen.ce  criterion  referenced  curriculum. 

Some  comment  nbout  the  typical  conrt'.pt  m  a  cooperative  education 
program  is  appropt  L^al  e  .    Gthiera  1  ly  \he*  predictable  topics  are  included 
with  mathematics,  communication,  natura  I*  sciences ,  and,  .social  sciences.,  We 
need  't6  be  certain  that  tha  social  sciences  offer  an  accurate  portrait  of 


society,  to  include  realistic  presentation  of  the  American  social  order 
in  the  sense  of  showing  accurately  the  place  of  a-11  members.  o£  that  so- 
cial order.    The  communications  curriculum  must'include  skills'well  be- 
yond reading..     Clients  must  attain  a  high  level  competency  in  securing 
and  dearn^ngvith  information.    The  curriculum  must  include  skills  well 
beyond  re^din*g.    Clients  must  attain 'a~  high  level  competency  in  securing 
information  from  listening '3nd  reading.  A  communication  curriculum  must 
equip  clients  with  skill  and  confidence  in  communication  in  «  one-by-one; 
vis-a-vis  conversation;   in  small  group  settings/ and  confidence  in  talkr 
ing  before  groyps ♦ 


Identifying  and  Sequensing  Instructional  Activities 

The  building  stones  of  a  curriculum  are  the  attainment  of  many  skills 
that  lead  to  the  final  competency  of  the  curriculum.     This  req^uires  a  com- 
plete identif icatijpn  of  all  requisite  skills  leading  to  the  final  curri- 
culum goal,  and  tUat  materi'als  and  activities  be  selected  that  will  bring 
about  each  r;gguisite  skill.     When  requisites  are  ddentified/  they  are 
placed  in  sequence  so  that^  a  learning  required  for  oneJskill  preceded  the 
act4.vit^  associated  with  that  skill.    Sequenced  activities  must  provide 
."(Clients  with  ajl  skills  required  for  the  curriculum-goal.  Acti-vities 
must  be  provided  in*  an  array  as  tq  thoroughly  reinforce  skiLls,    When  a 
sequence  of  activities  is  completed,  a  total  curriculum  will  be  described 
as  a  sequence  of  activities  >Ieading  to  a  final  competency.    Each  activity 
will  require  a  skill  or  knowledge  frofti. preceding  activities,   and  each 
activity  will  have  some  clearly  defined  and  observable  Outcome.  When 
curriculum  activities  are' sequenced  in  this'way,'we  are.  ready  to  consider 
an  instructional  program,  with  flexibvlity,  to'  serve  ^very  client,  at  a 
level  consistent  with''  the  client*s  ability. 

^  w  ^  *  /  '  '  *      '  » ; 

Placement  Strategy  '  -  '  ,       '  " 

'  •  •  •*  ♦        *       ,  ' 

When  a  curriculum  is  described  as  student  performance  criteria,  and 
the  instructional  activities  of  the  curriculum  are, sequenced,  the  instruc- 
tional program  must  offer,  an  effective  strategy  to  get  qlients  working  on 
instructional  tasks.'  ^Placement  strategy  involves  ^n  observation  of  client 
performance.     The  work  |.h^^t  a  client  can  do  is-' compared *with  the  perform- 
ance criteria  on  an  insttuctional  activity  to  determine  the  student *s  be^ 
ginning  point •    Information  science  people^^ speak  of  "plugging  the  student 
into^'  the  sequence  of  instructional  t%sks.     For  example,,*  if- we  "define  the 
mathematics  curriculum  as  a  sequence  of  two  hundred  unique  and  sequential 
skills,  and  tlie  student"  is  able  tb"  perform  the  first  twenty-five  t6  cri- 
teria', his  instruction  , begins  with  task  number  twenty-six. 


Progress  Monitoring 


Ohce  a  client  is  placed  in  the  instructional  program,  his  progress 
must  be,  monitored  to  note  his  success,  in  attaining  skills  called  for  in 
the  sequenced  'tasks,  and  t;o  provide  counsel-  as  the  , client  experiences 


difficulty,  with  'some  of  the  tasks.     Essentially,  monitoring -involves  a 
continuous  information  Ifeed-back  of  two  kinds  of  Information:     '  - 

(a)     Quantity:     How  much; or  how  many  instructional  activities  ^ 
,  the  student*  is  doing  and 

Cb)  ^'•Quality:      Is  the  student's  performance  up  to  criteria  in    ,    '  ^ 
the  tasks  that  are  Completed/  ^, 

It  is  in  this  progress  monitoring  aspect  that  there  is  possibility  for 
intervention  by^  cjuitural ly  sensitive  .counselors,  -i.e.,  teachers,   and  by). 
technological^^^^r^l^rt  to  record  client  responses  to  ins>tructional  stimu- 
li.    In  CQ&^ra^^^  education  as  well  as  any.  instructional,  program,  cli- 
ents  wprl 'engage  in  activities  called  for    only  to  the  extent  that  the 
conserquences^ 'to'  their  doing  so  hold  some  Satisfaction  to  the  client.  The 
culturally  sensitive  counselor  car\  offer  reinforcement  in  the  form  of 
su(>port  or  interpretation  at  points  of  difficulty.     It  should  be  noted 
that  an  indilbidualized  instructional  program  does  not  preclude  or  negate 
the. role  of  an  interested  person  in  a  ''teacher-cbunselor  role."  ^  - 

The  individualized  instruction  program  begins  jjtth  a  clea'rly  defined 
sequence  of  objectives",  places  a  learnei^  in  this  sequence  at  a  level  c6n- 
sistent  with  his  existing  skill,  and* then  of fers.  positive  reinforcement 
that   is  directly  related  to  that  persons  Cultural ' Orientation  and  total 
personality  makeup.     It  is  positive  reinforcement  that  captures  and  holds 
*the  client's  inter(?st.     Positive  reinforcement  provides  satisf actioh  for 
successful  completion  of  instructional  tasks     and  is  able  to  keep  the 
student  working  over 'difficult  tasks.     Persons  genuinely  knowledgeable 
and  sensitive  to  the  client's  culture  or 'ethnic^ make-up  are  bes*t  suited 
to  intervene  and  support  in  this  way. 

.An  important  part  of  su'ccess,  however,  rests  with  the  accumulation 
and  interpretation  of  information  about  client  progjress.    Here  is  where 
technology  (cpmputer  science)  may  hold  great  promisje.     6ne  counselor  is 
able  to 'relate     productively  to  many  clients  if  thel  counselor  ^has  acce'ss 
to  recent  an^  summarized  information  about  stydent  i^ork  on  instructional 
itasks.    Atmed  with  such  information,  the  counselor  C^an  help  the  client  deal 
with  tasks  where  th(^  student  is  experiencing  difficu^lty,  or  encourage  the 
client  tp.keep  workij^ig  subsequent  to^  successfully  completed  ta^ks  .  " 

.•        ,  '    .  \  .       '        ^  ^ 

1\\e  strongest  and  most  useful  imp.act  of  tfeachers.in  the  instruction- 
al program,    i*  through* the  positive  reinforcement  an  interested  teacher 
can  provide   to  clients,'  Positive  reinforcement"  is  apji^lied  through  inter-^ 
actions  with  plionts,  not  through  interactions  between\tKe  teacher  and 
the  clients'  paperwork..   Psychologists  suggest  tljat  there  is  some  rein- 
forcing quality  in  completing  a  task  "correctly.*'    Social  reinforcement, 
however,    is,  rtiore  powerful!     The  computer  technology  can-do  the  analysis 
of  client  responses  to  instructional  tasks .  (paper .work)    'providing  per-  ^ 
formance  criteria  within  the  curriculum  have  beep* clearly  spelled  out. 

*  Individualize^  instruction  need  not  be  a  cold,   impersonal  instruc-  ' 
tional  approach    with  ^students  working  for  long  hours  iq  isolation, 
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critics  of  individualized  instruction  purpgrt.    Individualized  instr^ 
tion,  *when  accurately ' carried^ out,  means  an  instructional  program  ,that^ 
is'  sufficiently^- flexible  to  serve  the  uniqueness  of  e ve ry ^ individua  1,  ir 
tbe  instructional,  program.     The  instructional  tasks  provide  sequenieTed 
activities  to  bring  that  individual  to  the  competencies  of  the  odrricy- 
l\ua»    The  role  of  the' teacher  in  an*  individuartTzed  instruct i^rla'l  approach 
involves  generally  two  functions: 

.  '  .    (1)    Diagnosis:;!,  >       Identifying  the  skill/knowledge  level  of 

- -*  -      '  .  the  client  in  order  to  accurately  pla£e---  ~ 

the  client  in  th^  sequence  of  instruction- 
.  ^  '  al  tasTcsf'and 

(2)     Reinforcement:     Provide  positive  social  reinforcement  for 

the  client  to  keep  the  client  working  in 
the  sequence  and  assist  with  difficulties 
^         the  client  expefriences . 

The  second  function  of  the  teacher  is  often  extended  to  include  some 
dimension  for  small  group  interaction  between  'teacher  and  client.  I 
stress  interaction,   as  contrasted  to  "teaching"  in  the  traditional  sense  * 
which  usually  involves  a  teacher  "talking  at"  students,  "The  more  tradi- 
tional orientation  or  teacher  role     is  one  of  dispensing  information  to 
clients.    With  the  invention  of  the  printing  press,  TV,  tbe  central  role 
'of  the  teacher  should  no  longer  be  "talking"  or  lecturing  at  clients. 
The  teacher  *s -role  thac  involve s.  interaction' with  clients  is  one  in  which 
th^  teacher  serves  as  expeditor  or  as  impetus  for  interaction  over  curri- 
culum content    as  clients  haye  a  common  information  base.    This  activity 
is  particularly  relevant  in  the  social  sciences.     In  the  social  sciences 
clients  can  extend  insight  from  common  information  bases    as  thejr  interact 
over  issu^s,  ideas,   and  aspects' of  the  social  milieu. 


Mastery 

K  fundamental  notion  to  the  criterion  referenced  curriculum  is  that 
the  curriculum-  is  d'efilied.  as  what  clients  learn.     Mastery  suggests  that 
the  major  concern  is ,ior' cl ient  mastery  of  curriculum  gdals.     Mastery  , 
means  the  attainment  of  learnings.'   Mastery  does  not  depend  on#time  ^as 
in  a  traditional  courso.     The  cooperative  education  curriculum  is  not  a 
"course  of  study^*  that -'^teachers — teach,"   that  clients  "take"  for  a  pre- 
scribed .time  period  of  a /Semester,   quarter  or  year.     The  client  has  com- 
pleted the  course  when  he  has  mastered  the  skills  or  knowledge  of  the  cur 
riculum;  the  time  dimension  is  a  function  of  that  client's  uniqueness  in 
dealing  with  the  activit.ies.    Heaven  knows  most  adults  in  penal  institu- 
tions have  ©nc  thing  in  great  quantity,  namely  time. 


Delivery  Systems  ^ 

Now  that  certain  strategies  have  been  suggested,   let  us  now  look  at 
some  deliveryi systems .     All  curricula  have  diverse  opportunities  for 
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implementation.     Individualized  instruction  for  mastery  can  be  delivered 
by  radio,   television,  video  tape,  and  recordings.    Learning  experiences 
basically  revolve  around  the  teacher  and  client;  however,  hardware  can 
expedite  and  broaden  the  opportunities.    However,  to  utilize  the  media 
in  this  manner,  careful  consideration  must  be  accorded  to  the  development 
of  an  overall  strategy  which"  cafi "provide  worthy  cooperative  Teaming  ex~ 
periences, 

r 

The  strategy  in  developing  curriculum  (software)  outlined  earlier 
imist  focus  on  issues  which  are  important  'to  the  client.     Learning  experi- 
ences* of  man  can  no  longer  be  relegated  totally  to  decisions  by  the  teach- 
er.   Education  must  be  meaningful  and  productive.    This  xis  especially  im- 
portant for  incarcerated  men  and  women.    They  jtnust  be  involved  in  this 
process.     Make  them  feel  learning  is  for  them,  not  what  otheis  perceive 
their  needs  to  be. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  the  aforementioned  discussion  will  relate 
primarily  to  internal  use.    This  obviously  means    correctional  institu- 
tions will  have  to  re-establish  their  priorities,    .The  shift  from  strong 
custody  practices  to  rehabilitation  has  obviously  begun.    However,  the 
over-reaction  to  clinical  observations  and  practices  has  once  again 
placed  educational  training  to  a  secondary  status.    Resources,  staff  and 
time  must  be  provided  adequately.    What  ,has  been  suggested  may  be  costly, 
but  if  society  is  committed.,  and  I  belivve  they  are,   resources  will  be 
provided  and  applied, 

■*  •  . 
The  vast  array  of  resources  outside  the  walls  myst  be  utilized.  It 

is  time  to  use  them.     Several  goals  can  be  achieved  if  men  and^women  would 
be  permitted  to  leave  the  institution.     They  could  learn  a  trade,  pursue 
cooperative  learning  experiences,  be  gradually  phased  back  into  Society, 
And  more  important,   it  would  require  community  involvement  and  supporf. 
Incarcerated  men  and  women  should  be  allowed  to  attend  other  public  in- 
stitutions away  from  the  correctional  institution.    Why  not  let  them  at- 
tend the  public  school  system,  vocational  schools,  colleges  or  universi- 
ties?    Can  we  utilize  on-the-job  training  for  the  incarcerated  no  matter 
what  the  achievement   level?    We  must  experiment  with  programs  outside  the 
walls.     No  doubt  the  screening  process  will  h-ave  to  be  carefully  imple- 
mented, because  all  felons  should  not  be  afforded  this  opportunity  out- 
side the  institution.    The  media  with  carefully  planned  curriculum  can 
accomplis^h  the  task  for  seriou^  offender.    What  incarcerated  individuals 
need  is  understanding  and  respect.     The  large  numbers  of  men  and  women 
who  I  have  talked  to  as  a  parole  board  member,  have  convinced  me  that 
their  over-riding  fear  is  not  being  respected  and  understood.    Many  have 
admitted  to  their  illiteracy.     However,  the  methods  and  procedures  of 
upgrading  their  basic  skills  has  left  them  cold  and  unmotivated. 

The  media  in  a  variety  of  forms  can  provide  exciting  and  meaningful 
experiences  to  the  client.     Every  correctional  institution  should  have 
well  established  and  up-to-date  library  or  media  centers.    That  is  not 
to  suggest    material  which  is  traditionally  selected  by  a  librarian,  but 
media  they  are  interested  in,  .Best  seller  novels,  and  current ^litera- 
ture which  is  popular  reading,  will,  no  doubt , .mot ivate  better  reading 
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and  interpretive  skills.     T^e  diversified  interests  of  all  groups  can  be 
accommodated  if  they  have  access  to  materials  reinforcing *their  pride 
*^d  dignity.     All  mankind  has  a  desire  to  searc-h  for  identity,  and  it 
behooves  the  institution  to  respond  accordingly.    The  library  should  not 
be  confined  to  one  location.    'Mini-libraries  or  resource  centers  should 
be  spread  throughout  the  institution  whe;re  it  can  be  readily  utilized. 


^ — s  *        ,  Summary, 

¥  *  *  * 

In  these  few  remarks,  I  have  attempted  to  describe  an  approach  to 
the  cooperative  education  curriculum  serving  inmates.     I  have  suggested 
that  the  curriculum  of  this  prbgram  must  be  defined  as  skills  and  know- 
ledge that  clients  attain,  and  those  attainments  are  reached  by  way  of  • 
sequenced  instructional  tasks,  building  one  by  one  to  the  final  competen- 
cies of  the  curricula. 

The  role  of  technology  is  to  serve  as  information  summarizing  for 
teachers,   to  provide  summaries     of  client  responses,  both  in  quantity  ' 
of  work  that  clients  do  and  in  quality  of  work  compl'eted^    The  **hardware" 
c^n  only  serve  the  "software."     The  computer  can  summarize  and  report 
onl>  on  those  programs  it  holds,  and  can  report  client  programs  against 
performance  criteria  that  is  programmed  into  the -^nachine .     It  is  for  the 
role  of  the  teacher  to  offer  positive  reinforcement,  culturally  sensitive 
to  each, client.     Positive  reinforcement  for  work  completed  to  criteria, 
and  positi\?^  reinforcement  that  will  keep  students^ working  over  diffi- 
cult tasks.    The  cooperative  education  program  I  espouse  is  a  criterion- 
reinforced  curriculum  for  mastery.     A  curriculum  that  is  described  as 
criteria-for  client  performance,  and  built  with  sequenced  lasks  that  al- 
low for  mastqry  by  all  client.s,  without  regard  for '  artificial  and  arbi-  - 
irary  Lime  blocks  for  completion  t>f  work.    The  curriculum  is  built  to  ac- 
commod.ate  the  uniqueness  of  every' c licnt^ 

Delivery  .systems ,  whether  inside  or  outside  must  be  flexible.  If 
Lho  institution  cannot  provide  worthy  educational  experiences  Internally, 
business,   industry  and  educational  institutions  externally  must  be  uti- 
lized to  meet  the  growing  demands  for  the  incarcerated  man. 

We  must  explore  ways  and  means  to  apply  these  dimensions  to  the  co- 
operative educational  needs  of  men  and  women  in  correctional  institution^ 
It  is  not^sO  much  to  request  and  consider  these  concepts  as  a  beginning^ 
but  rather,  as  a  continuation  of  an  overwhelming  responsibility.     We  must 
remember  that  wc  can  speak  ot  cooperative  education  with  the  to.ngues  of 
men  and  angels,  but  if  we  do  not  affect  a  realistic  approach  that  will 
benofil  these  adults,  we  are  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbals. 
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HARDWARE  AND  SOFTWARE  FOR  ADULT  BASIC  EIJUCATION  IN  CORRECTIONS 

*  .  'i  * 

John  M..  McKee  .  ' 

Rehabilitation  Research  Foundation 
.  4;imore ,  Alabama 

Educators  for  years  l?ave  talked  a  game  of  indi'^idua lized  learning- 
now  -they^re  doing  something  about  it!     Previously  they  didn»*tk^iow  t^e 
rules  of  the  game^  they  didn^t  have  the  instructional  materials  and  e- 
quipment  to  accomplish  it;  and  they  lacked  administrative  and  financial 
support  for  innovative  changes  in .  the  way  f)^ople'  acquire,  basic  education, 
skills. 

Potentially  effective  "hardware"  (teaching  macljines  ^  multimedia  in^ 
structional  equipment)  and  "software"  (paperbound  texts  and'  visuals)  have 
been  around  for  better  than  ten  years'^  but  only  in  the  past  three  years 
have  we  learned  how  to  njaximize  their  use  and  how  to  evaluate  them*  Adult 
educators  have  now  arrived  at  some  definite  criteria  for  the^use  and  as- 
sessment -of  hardware  and  software  in  adult  basic  education  programs. 

The  process  by  which  educators  developed  a  feasible  way  to  system- 
atically employ  the  hardware  and  software  followed  a  series- of  sequential 
step$.     A  most  significant  and  fundamental  task  was  that  of  establishing 
behavioral  objectives  for  an  adult  basic  education  program'   which  re- 
quired a  clear  statement  ^s  to  what  the  student  should  be  able  to  do  as 
a  result  of  having  been  taught.    Accomplishing  this  task  led  directly  to 
an  individualized  assessment  of  the  learner's  deficiencies.     The  next 
step  involved  selecting  materials  and  devising  learning-management  stra- 
tegies that  remedied  these  deficiencies.     The  final  job  was  to  devise  ways 
of  evaluating  learner  progress  and  achievement.     To  'so  quickly  sum  up  the 
various  stages  of  development-f rom  establishing  behavioral  objectives  to 
devising  ways  of  evaLuating  learner  progress-oversimplifies  the  extensive 
•work  that  has  gone  into  developing  what  is  rapidly  becoming  a  truly  au- 
thentic learning  system.         .  ^ 

A  learning  system,    in  its  best  form,   is  a  highly  structured  way  of 
accomplishing  a  broad  educational* objective  for  all  who  are  processed 
through  it.     Frequently  called  an  individually  prescribed  instructional 
system--or  IPI--its  principal '  obje^ctive  is  to  pinpoint  and  correct  aca- 
demic deficiencies  as  determined,  usually,  by  a  normative  diagnostic  test. 
The  system  contains  built-in  controls  over  its  operation,  e.g.,  criterion- 
referenced  tests,  recording  of  individual  and  group  performance,  and  sys- 
tematic motivational  procedures.     The  student *s  performance  is  almost 
continuously  monitored,    thereby  allowing  a  learning  manalger  to  make  peri- 
odic checks  on  an  individual  learner  at  any  time.     In  addition  to  provid- 
ing desirable  individual  evaluation,   such  feedback  provides  the  learning 
manager  corrective  information  for  the  overall  system^s  improvement  and 
further  development. 

The  heart  of  the  IPI  System  i.s  the  instructio^nal  materials  — th6  soft- 
ware with  which  the  learner  interacts.    To  achieve  maximum  learning 
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effectiveness,   instructional  products  should  lend  themselves  to  individ- 
ualization by  allowing  self-pacing  by  the  student,   active  responding,  fre- 
quent and  immediate  feedback  on  learning  progress,  and  sequential  arrange- 
ment of  the  subject  matter  into  optimum  learning  steps,     '         "  . 

Programmed^instructional  products  best  meet  these  criteria  (McKee, 
1971).     Conventional  textbooks,  in  contrast,  liardly  permit  individuati-  ^ 
zation,   rather  they  promote  a  .less  effective  method  of  teaching  which 
often  becomes  a  lock-step  process.    Moreover,  to  accon^plish  the  objec- 
tives of  individualized  instruction    using  c<5hventional  textbooks ,_con- 
sidej?able  tutorial  assistance  must  be  provided  to  the.  student,    Th,is  fact 
does  not,  howeverx/  preclude  the  use  of  good  non-programmed  •materials ; . 
there  are  gaps  in  programmed  materials,   e.g.,  in  current  events,   that  ^ 
can  only  be  filled  by  other  means. 

Except   for  some  gaps -in  special  ^eas,   programmed  instructional  pro- 
ducts are  ^overwhelmingly  available  on  the  coihraercial  market.    The  Hender- 
shot  bibliography   (1968)  lists  hundreds  •if  programs  in  dozens  of  subject 
areas,-  and  more  are  pouring  off  the  press  daily.    The.  problem  facing  the 
adult  basic  educator  is  one  of  selection.     This  task  is  time-consuming, 
complicated,  and  expensive  and  can  be  best  performed  by  thos^  learning 
centers  which  are  sensiti-v^  to  the  need  fot  evaluat ion-by-tryout .    Cata-  _ 
logs  and  listings,   even  of, .national  clearinghouse,   offer  little  by  way  - 
of  critical  evaluation  of  the  materials  they  list     so     this  task  usually 
goes  unattended.     Some  ^federal  agencies,   such  as.  the  U.  S,  Office'  of  Edu- 
cation,  and  some  universities  which  collect  educational  materials,  peri- 
odically release  evaluation  reports  frequently  recorded  on  checklist  forms 
containing  useful  but  insufficient  data^.     Nor  are  state  departments  of 
education  of  great  help.     Frequently  they  approve  materials    without  .the 
benefit  of  tryout  and  adequate  sampling  of  materials  available  often 
times  within  the  constraints  of  politics  and  the  pressures  of  product 
salesmen.    Meanwhile,   instructional  products  continue  to  be  published  at 
an  ever-increasing  rate.  *  * 

Hopeless?     Not  quite.     Administrators  of  adult  basic  education  pro- 
grams can  be  equipped  to  recognize  and  reject  products  that  cannot  fit 
into  an  individualized  program.     They  can  use  a  number  of  available  re- 
sources, such  as  catalog  listings,  evaluation  reports,  clearinghouses; 
regional  and  s-tate    re'arning*centers,^.'and  Area^Manpower  Institutes  for 
Development  of  Staff.     The  .adult  education  director  should  also  subscribe 
to  certai-n  publications  that  can  help  him  to  stay  abi:east  of- advances  in 
instructional  products.     Notable  among  such  journal^s  and  magazines  are 
"Educational  Technology,  Training  ,Ln«Basiness  and  Industry",  and  the  NSPI 
Newsletter.  'A  listing  of  resources  and- publications  in  adult  basic  edu- 
cation is  attached  to  this  paper.  *  >  ' 


Toward  Better  Software  ^  , 

-  « 

Many  pro^^rammed  instructional  -products  are  dull  and  colorless.  They 
HiS?m  to  be  written  by.  people  whose  only  coocern  is  to  break  all. content 
down- into  "small  steps"^--no  matter  that  the  student  is  crushed  by  the 
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monotony  of  it  all.     Such  programmed  texts  ai^e  replete  with  simpleminded 
"copy  frames*'  (Markle,  1969)  requiring  the  learner  of  English  usage  to 
respond  merely  with  the  missing  noun,  verb,  or  adjective  of  the  state- 
ment.    Some  programmers  even  have  a  "system"  for  "holing^'  at  sentence, 
leaving  out  a  noun  first,  then  a  verb,   and  finally  an  adjective  or' ad- 
verb. 

While  such  programs  can  teach  fairly  effectively,  learning  adult 
education  skills  can  be  enhanced  considerably  by  the  extensive  use  of 
graphics,  humor,  j^olor,  and.  variety  of  style.     When  instructional  materi- 
als are  prepared  with  the  effective  use  of  these  features,  motivation 
or  reinforcement  becomes  intrinsic,  encouraging  less  dependence  upon  ex- 
trinsic or  "synthetic"  reinforcers.    Most  unimaginative  programs  follow 
a  "linear  frame"  format  and  may  contain  thousands  of  sequenced  statements 
with  one  or  more  blanks  tp  be  filled  in  by  the  student,  usually  on  a  sep- 
arate sheet  of  paper.     Shorter  linear  programs,  requiring  less  than  two 
hours  to  finish,   are  far  better  than  the  lengthy  ones    in  that  they  give 
the  student'^  a  quicker  sense  of 'task  completion  and  thus  prevent  the  over- 
whelming feeling  that  there  is  no  end  in  sight.  * 

*  * 

While  linear  programs  constitute  perhaps  over\8(T  percent  of  all  a- 
vailable  programmed  texts,  a  superior  format  is  becoming  increasingly 
common  ort^the  market.     It  combines  the  best  features  of  the  linear | struc- 
ture, e.g.,  prompting  of  responses^,  fading  of  cues,  and  shaping  of  the 
repertoire;  liberally  employs  graphics  and  other  forms  of  art  }Jork;  and 
contains  student  validation  data.     Some  of  these '  types  ,of  l)rograms ,  ^e^* , 
those  of  the  Rehabilitation  Research  Foundation,   follow  the  "Mathetical 
system  of  behavioral  analysis  (Gilbert,  1962)   and  are  characterized  by  - 
branching,  discrimination  and  generalization  training,  and  the  require- 
ment of  student-constructed  responses. 

Vast  numbers  of  programmed  instructional  products  only  require  the 
student  to  discriminate  between  the  correctness  of  one  statement  .or .word 
and  another.     These  multiple  choice  discriminations  are  characteristics 
of  intrinsic  branching  programs  and  many  teaching  machine'  programs  which 
require  the  student   to  push  gne  of  several,  buttons  for  the  correct  re- 
sponses.    Since  this  format  is  rigidly  locked  iti    no  allowance  can  be 
made  for  constructed  responses,  even  though  they  may -he  ot)Viously  needed. 

In  sumrtiary,   ther^  are  an  increasing  number  of  good  software  pro- 
grammed texts  appearing  on  the  commercial  market.     Some  have  been  pre- 
pared using'  behavior  science  principles.     Some  are  flexible  enough  to 
permit  individualization  of  instruction.    The  Ifetigthy  programs  of  the 
past  a]:e  heing  replaced  by  shorter  ones  that  permit  a -quick  sense  of 
task  completion.     Some  programs  of  quality  generate  high  interest,  even 
exci temcnt ,in  learning.     Most  progtammers  have  S9  thoroughly  mastered 
the  process  of  eslablLshing  behayioral  objectives  that  this  operation  can 
be  hidden.    Mure  variable  style,  the.  use  of  c'6lor,  and  improved  layout 
are  common  the  the  better  -programs  . 


Instructional  Hardware"  ,       '  / 

•>  ,        »  » 

During  the  middle'  '60's  teaching  machined  flourished ,Since  1968 
there  has  been  a  steady  decline,  except  for  cbmput^^rs,   in  J:heir  purchase^ 
and  use.     Jslany  are  sitting  in 'storage  closets.     New  personnel  taking  .over 
programs  are  surprised  to  d^soover/ them  and'  ask  why  they  aren't  belrig  p^t 
to  use.  •    '  :  »  . 

—  -    Th.e_answer  is  knowA  by  anyone  having  lived  through  this  era-.  "  Fi^st, 
machines' w^re^^cons irruci:ed-byl*eng in eers  and  sold  "by  manufa'ct^rers^^ho  knew 
littl'e  about  how  oeople  learned.     The^se  entrepreneurs  .mere  ly  want  to*  cash 
ia  on  the  "educational  revolution."    When  educators  asked  the  salesmen 
how  many^programd  exis^ted  for -them,,  beyond  the  demonstratipn 'one,   they  .1 
quickly  learned  to  say;  ^he  best  thing  about  this  machine  is  ■  that  you 
can  write  your  own  prograi&9<:^il  1  in  the  instructional  gaps  as    'you'  see 
-^them."    A'i^e^/  more  machines  sold  by  this  gimmicky  .statement..  Then 

thje  user  discovered  how  exper\srve  and  how  punishing  it  was  to  '*Write  your' 
own."    At^  that  pplnt,  machines,  programmed  instruction,  and  the  education 
revolution  were  shelved,  and  a; wave  of  cynicism  set  in.    At  this  time,  too 
-software  pro'duction  came  close  to  shutting  down.     Programming  firms  that 
had  starte^d  up  one'  month  folded  the  next.     They  .discovered  programs  were 
to<^  expjenslve  to  develop,  validate,  and  market.   *The  educator*  was^also 
.experiencing  dif^culty  in  geftirfg-  students  t;o  complete  programs;   a  mpti- 
vationa'l  problem  that  wasn't  to  be  solved-uatil  people  like  Homme  (1968) 
made  .their  contribution.'     '  .  '  ,  .  ' 

The  simple  truth  of  the  matter  was, that  teaching  machines ^w^ re  re- 
cognized for  what  they  really  weYe:    expensive.,  page  turners  that  cost 
'entirely  tdo  ^much  to  start  with  and  later  to  keep  i-n  repair.     If  they  ^ 
could-  track  and  "recoWd  student  responses  Vnd  progress,   they  might  replace 
a  clerk  charged,  with  that  responsibility.)  '         -  • 

During  tjiis  period,  the  super  teaching  machine--the  *computer--^ias   *  - 
being  tried  out  in  a  .number  of  experiment^al-demonstrat ion  projects  through 
out  the  nation.     Xhe  enormous  expense  of  computer-assisted  instruction 
(CAI)  prevented^its  widespread  use.    Moreover',  as  was-  the  ca;se  witli  the 
ea;riy  teaching  machines,  the  programs  that  went  into    fSe  c'omputer  were 
of  a  short,  demonstrational  so^t.     And  when  mora  programs  were  written,  > 
they  were  not  exchangeable  between  ^one  make  of  compute^r  an4  another. 

But  the  cost  of  CAI  has  come  dowrt.    For  example,  .a  terminal  computer 
can  now  be  purchased ^.f or  less  than  $2,000,  and  this  terminal  can  be' put 
on  line  with  one  or  more  other  computers  at  a  cost  between  $200  and  $600 
per  mojith.     But  then 'there  is  always  a  mai ntenanc'e ,  bill  due  quitter ly. 

-  ,  CAI  has  parfirular  val,ue  for  speciaKinstructional  purposes.  For 
^example,  computers  have  gr^at  value  in  the  training  of  physicians,  for 
they' can  simulate  medie"^!  cases  which  the  student  wmay  never  encounter  in 
the  clinics  or  hospital  where  he  receives  his  practicum  tr;aining.  .  But.  ' 
with  regard  to  CAI  in -prison  educat ionih  prdgtams ,   it  is  something  •hot  to 
expect,  or  even  askVor. 


What  Hardware  is  Appropriate  for  Adult  Basic  Education?  '  o 

If  you  have  functioning  teach ing[  machines  an<l  programs  for  them, 

use  them.     Students  wilj  learn.    There  is  nothing  intrinisically  "bad** 

about  these  machines.    They  don^t  ''mechanize*'  the  student  .or  teacher  or 

the  ^le'arning  process.     Nor  do  they  promote  "dehumanization , "  certainly  -[  ' 

not  to  the  exjtent  that  lock-step,   talk-down  instruction  is  likely  to.. 
♦  » 

"  An  area  where  hardware  is  ali-but-required  in  adult  basic  'educatibn* 
is  in«  the  teaching  of  readings.  Visual  aids,  tape  recorders,  pacers,,  and' 
tabhistoscopes  are  essential  if  the  extensive  use  af  tutors  is  to  be^d- 
voided.     Even  in  the  best  reading  labs,  tutorial  instruction  and  close 
monitoring  will  be  necessary,  but  equipment  can  save  considerable  expellee 
and  time  matters, of  great  importance  to  correctional  adult  basic  educa- 
tion programs. 


The  Integration  of  Hardware  and  Software 
into  an  Adult  Basic  Education  System 
—  c 

Equipment  and  softwar,e  programs  are  but  two --albeit  crucial  —  instruc- 
tional contingencies  in  an  individualized  adult  basic  education  sj^stem. 
Other  important  Contingencies  concern  the  individualization  p;rocess,  pin- 
point diagnosing  of  deficiencies,    for  example,  and  the  maintenance  of -a 
high  level  o.f  accurate,  responding  behavior,  .generally  called  motivated 
behavior.       '  ,     ,        ,  * 


Contingency  Management  ^Techniques 

7  The  contingent  >pe lationsh ip  between  -the  mater|.als  and  equipment,  the 
response  to  them,  and  the  consequences  that  follow  is  a  special  domain  of 
educational  technology  *cal  led  "contingency  management""  (HommQ  et  a  1 . , 
•l-968a, -Cieme^nts^  6c  McKee,  -1968)  ;       '  *  -        .  * 

.  Contingency,  management  is  defined  as  -  the  systematit:  arrangement  of 
reinforcing  consequencj^s^of  behavior,   the  objective  of  wh|.ch;  when  ap- 
plied to  educational  setting's^   i^s .  to  achieve  increased  student  performance 
A  contingeticy  manager  attempts  to  produce  better'  student  performance  by 
establishing  clear  and  dependablte  relationships  between  educational  be»- 
hayior,  e.g.,  'rate  of  "learning  a\\\d  accuracy, of  responding, 'and  thB  imme- 
diate ^jresults  of,  that  behavior.    '    ,  .     .  " 

I  . 

.  *  ♦  .4 

>  '  V  ' 

'^Continj:^ency  Contracting.     One  con^ingent^y-managemeht  technique  that 
has  been  successfully  employed  in ^many  settings,   including  corcectidns, 
is  the  "performance"  or  "contingency  contract."    A  contingency  contract 
is  a  clear,   specific,  and  fair  statement  of  tht^.  expectancies  of  two  par- 
ties--the  Student  and  the  .loarning'manager.     It  is  a  statement  of  con-  ^ 
tingencies,  namely,   "If  you  io  this,  you  will  get  this."    It"  is  a' state-  . 
inenb  of  work  to  be  performed,   usually  in  a  given  period  Df  time.  The 
contract  can  be  viewed  as  a  stiiiiujus  leading  to, a  response  followed. by  a 
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consequence.     Thus,  it  has  ^the  po.wer  to  control  behavior  and  at  the  ^amb\ 
•time  ta  reinforce,  it.     Rein|orcement  occurs  upon  task  completion  and  the  \ 
reporting  by  the  student^  and  manager  (on  the  contract)  of '  the  fact  t^t 
the  task  ha^^'been  completed. 

^  'The  contingency,  contract  (see  attached  sample)  may  permit  the  learn- 
ing manager  to  administer  ^'points"  contingent  upon  pontract  performance 
and  completion.  ^  Thesa  poiutfs  have  a  ^»cash-in"  value,  backup  reinforcers, 
for  money  or  privileges.  "  ^^ 

A  contract  is  broken  ^own  info  small  segments  or  units  to  be  mastered 
or  a<5hieved.     fiach  unit-. has- a  value  fla  its  own  right  and  can  be  viewed  as 
-a  subcontract.    The^ompletion 'of  the  \unit  also  provides  a  sense  of  "task-,-, 
completion"  to  the  student--k  powerful  rn&iaf<frcer  in  itself.    When  the 

ditions  of  the  c"ontr.dct^are  not  met^  there  may  be  negative  consequences, 
sp(?qsibil^ty  and  commitment  ^ill  not  be  taught  or  taken  seriously. 


ERIC 


Progress  Plotters,    ^i^other  contingency -management  technique  is  the 
^ogress  plotter,   an  example  of  which  is  the  Efficiency  Quotient 

raph  (attached)  developed  by  the  Experimental  Manpower  Laboratory  for 
Corrections  at  Draper  Correctional  Center,    The       Q,  is  derived  by  di- 
viding the  number  of  module -tests  passed  by  the  number  taken,  times  100. 
This  percentage,  obtained  for  the  sum  tests  of'  each  contract,  is  then 
plotted  on  graph  paper.    The  E.  Q.  not  only  provides  a. quick  reference 
.for  performance,  but  the  student  can  also  be  reinforced  by  -maintaining 
the  line  on  the  graph-- the  '.'efficiency  line" — at  a  certain  level,  say, 
at  the  85  percent  point. 

The  above  cont ingency -management  procedures  are  but  a  couple  Examples 
of  many  more  procedures'  which  are  available  or  that  can  be  devised.  -.The 
essential  point  here  is  Chat  an  effective  and  efficient  IPX  SysJ^em  has 
built  into  it  some  systematic  approach  to  contingency  management.    All  > 
three  var-iables  require  thoughtful  handling,    Th«s,  careful  selection  of 
stimulus  materials  and  equipment,  of  t^  response  mode  (rate,  accuracy, 
duration)  and  of  reinforcing  consequences  (money  or  jftivileges  earned, 
progress  feedback  procedures),  all, must  be  dealt  with  in  a  systematic 
fashion  for  effectiver  learning.    Less  attention  need  be  given  to' provid- 
ing ''synthetic"  or^  extrinsic  reinforcers  ^if  .the  IPX  System  is  well  struc- 
tured and  the  materials  themselves  are  intrinsically  motivating^   that  is, 
if\hey  are  interesting  and  stimulating  and  meet  a  need  of  .the  learner 
,which  is  odious  to  him.     A  student  in  a  vocational  class  in  bricklaying, 
for  example,  readily  seeks  the  skill  in  basic' math  which  allows  him 'to  ^ 
determine  such  things  as  how  many  bricks  and  how  much  time  will  be  re-^ 
quired  for  him  to  complete  a  job* 

•  Still,  the  use  of  synthetisc  reinforcers  may  be  necessaty.  Remember 
the  fact  that,   for^  offenders,  basic,  educat ipn  was  art  eariy.  source  of  re- 
peated failure  and  punishment — a  condition  they  sought  to  relieve  by  a- 
voiding  school.  ,So,^  it  i'^s  frequently  necessary  to  provide  extrinsic  re- 
inforcers in  order  to  generate  motivation  or  interest^    As  a  matter  of 
fact,-  the  offender  may  never  "like"  to  learn  adul,t'basic  education  s'kills, 
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but  the  use  of  contingency-management  t;-echniques  will  at  least  get  him 
"thrc5ugh''  the  material  he  must  ac.quire.      •  s  • 

Though  a  p*artLCu-Lar/ ^earner  may  never  really  "like*'  to  learn,  it  iSj 
of  course,  true  that  the' more -power  ful  the  reinforcer  the^ore  work  that 
will  be  generated*'  -  Oxte  experiment  "(de  Risi^'  1971)  being  conducted  now 
seeks  to  link  parole"  with  points  earned  in  bast^^^^education  and  with  othe.r 
contingencies  as  well.  ^Correctional  educators'  should £4nd  it  very  inter- 
esting to  see  how' perfornt^nce-tontingqnt  paro'le,  incorporatiivg^^^asic  edu- 
cation, is  achieved*  XH^  significant  fact  here>  of  course,  is  that 
step  has  been  taken  into  one  of  the  mast  crucial  problems  of  corrections'^ 
creating  a  clear,  rjealistic^  and  functional  relationship  between  what 
takes  pjace /'inside**  priso];vt3nd  what  goes  on  ^'outsitie  This  problem 
facea  adult  basic  educatioa  programs  in  corrections  as  much  as  any  other 
kind  of  ln-pr,ison  training  program.  ^  •      '        >  . 


Adult  Basic  Ediicatioo  Should  Not  Exist  in  a  Vacuum 

More  -often  than  not  3^,, adult  basic  education  is  taught' without  any' at- 
tempt t,o  relate  it  to  Xhe  TOca&ional  goals  of  adults — whethet  they  are  in- 
mates lin  a  prison  or  students  in^ "tree-world"  adult  basic  education  pro- 
grams.   Yet,"  adult  basic  education  classes  flourish  at  night  in  high 
schools  in  eve'ry  community  in  the 'nat'ic^..    If  th'e*  truth  be  known,  Most 
free-wptld  students  attend  these'  cl asseJsj |Qr  two  basic  reasons:     to  get 
a  GE0  certificate,  and  to  ^ overcome,  feelingj  of,  rnf-erior^-ty  for  having 
dropped  out  of  6chool.    These  reasons  are  not  stro;ag  enough*  in  themselves'  . 
for  inmates*  to  attend  prison  classes  for  long\     They  recognise  the  'ypho-^^ 
niness"  andjunre latedness  pf  the  requirement  of  the  GED  c*fertificate  to 
get  and  maintain  a  job,'  hujt  they  seek  a  GED  because^  they  are     rapped  like 
their  free-world  counterpaif t s .  •  *  -  .  *  / 

^'^^^^he'^  regret  fill  thin§  about  the  whole  matter  1«  that. .adult  basi£'  edu- 
cation programs,  because  fcheir^^^st ructors  come  from  the-  middle-cla^^, 
college-striving  culture,  know  little^  about  the  world /<)f  •^crt^  and^  h^ve 
little  work  expriencc  other  than  teaching!     And^  it  is  for  t1l6se^lfeasons  ^ 
that  they  can't  very  well  relate  basic  ejlucation^  skills  to  buying  anil^  C 
selling;  working        ^n  duto  mechanic,  or  applying  measurement  to  construe-' 
tion  wo*rlc.  ' 

This  same  criticism  holds  for  many  prison  educators  throughout  the 
country;  for  they  teach  the  rules  pf 'grammar  as  if.  they  wei;e  ttre  end-all, 
percentages  and"  doc imal s  yith  fewexWples  of  real^ti^^e  Applications, 
and- science  that  will  nover.be  applied.     So  what  is  the  'important -objec- 
tive in  prison  adult  basic  education  programs,  hopestly?-   A^GEtJ  certifi- 
.  oate  is  a  "meal   ticket,"  a- 'Apiece  of  paper  society  says  you  ought  to^ 
have,'*  a -symbol  of  accomplishment.     It's  phony  all  right, 

And  what  toly  c^o  oJult   basic  education' materials  and  equipment  play 
i\\  this  "Mickey  Moiise'Vgame?    The  publishers  and  machine  makers  reinforce 
the  .rule  rniaker^.     Everybody  is  on  the  bandwagon  to  promote  the  6eD  as  the\ 
sine  qiy>  non  ol  all  good,  honest,,  free,  people*,  as'  a  rite  of  passage  to  \ 
many.  5.ine  thing?  of  society.  *  , 
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^  Hovr^n  integration  of  life  goals  and  occupation  tx^ip^^rcg^b^e^^XTi<^0T- 
porated  intp^^'-'^he '<rurr  of  a  basic  educati<^Xi^^'l^i^^0Sfigcenter'l  Two 

•  steps  are-^quired.     First,  a  task  analj^^>is'"oV^^^  must  be 

done,,  which  process  wi  1  lrev.^.^J..^a,^^^  ^^e  required 

f,ar  which  occupat  ion^.^-^'llTeseco^  two  ^c^rat  ions  ,  namely, 

curriculuni  development  and  ijr^^yidualizing  the  instruction  for  each  stu- 
,4ent  according  to  tHe  gcetfpation  he  is  either  training  for  or  interested 
in.  These^tas4cS  are '^onerous  ,  t  ime  ^consumin'g ,  *  and  quite  technical.  The^^ 
neeii  is^'not  of  course  limited  to  correctional  training;  th^  need  is 
tionwide   for  nearly  all  adult  basic  education  programs.. 


na- 


Many  adtilt  basic  education  instructors  work*  fairly  closely  with  vo- ^ 
catiojj^l-  trainers  on  this  matter.     They  confer  ^ith  ^ach  other  in  both 
g^^n^^l  and  specific  ways  with  regard  to  me^tin.g  the  basic  education 

?eds  of  the  occupat.i9n  and  the  specific  deficiencies  ,of  individual  stu- 
dents .  ,  This   is  good^   but  it  doesn't  go  far  enough.     A  national,  wellf- 
funded  effort   is'p^uired.     The  logical  group  to  sponsor  such  an  endeavor 
is  the  federal^^overnment,  perhaps  the  U..S.  Office  of  Education.  The 
Sooner  the  better^ 


Summary  and  Conclu&io 


'Litt  le,  attention  was  deliberately  given  to  consi^&-r§'"t iotf^f  the  pri- 
soner as  a  special  type  of  learner  with  peculiar  sty'les  of  learning  or 
as  one  requiring  unusual  instructional  materials  and  equipment.     To  haVe 
done   other  wise  would  have,  I  believe,    f^irthered  the  notion  that  the  of- 
fender is  dif  ferent  from  the.  rest  of  thp^-'fiuman  population  and  that  law- 
ful '*cont  ingencies,  of  reinforcement  ">€lcinner ,   ]968)  simply  do  not  apply. 
Such   is  happily  not  the  oase.      '  ^^/^  ^  ,        '  . 

Certainl-y  an  IPX  Sys^t-c^m  in  adult  basic  education  must  be  tailored 
to  a   special   situatioji',*'"'such  as  a  correctional  setting,   an<l  certainly  re- 
inforces wiii;  in^^ome  respects ,  ^differ  frotn  those  'avai  lable  in  free-so- 
ciety set  tin^s  ^/But  an  important"  f^ct  to  remember  when  we  are  discussing 
current  adii^^J.-'-^as ic  education  programs  is  *that  thev,  as  well  as  nearly 
all  o'ther  i^ri-prisbn  training  programs,   are  not  static,,  rather  the  entire 
^complex  of  training  programs  is"^  moving  towarcl,  the  long-rai?ge  goal  of  brin 
irTK  the  t^o  worlds  of  prison  and  free'  society  together.     As  prisons  and 
the  activities  that  go  on  in  them  be^in/t'o  mo:ce  and'  more  simulate  the 
general  natyic^e  of   free,-  human  Si^ciety,   then  will  prison  Uxfe  and  prison  ' 
training  begin  tcr  shed  its^a-rt  if  ice  and  begin  to  'approach  its  goal  of  • 
preparing  raeu  'tor  functional,   independent,   and  productive  lives  beyond 
''^the  walls.^''  '        '  '     •  ,  ' 
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*  List  of  Resources 

for ^Adult  Basic  Education 


Catalogs  and  Guides 


Hendershot,  C'  H.   'Programmed  learning,   a 'bibliography  of  programs  and 
'     presentation  cj^vices.     Bay  City,  Mich<^:     Carl  H.  Hendershot  XSup- 
plement^d)'.    v      .    '      "    ^  '       r        "      -  - 

^;  The  catalog  come  irr^two  volumes?*  Thej^arious  available  programmed^ 
-itistructiohal  materials  are  lis  ted^  b^.^^J'^^ec  t  iVi  orie  Vplilihe  and  by  pub-' 
lishet  in  the  oCher.    Each  volum^  also  gi^ves  the  appro^firoate*  number 't)f  * 
houra  required  for  completion,   the' number  o£  frames  in  the  ^program,  the 
grades  level,  list  -prices,  and  "other  infotmation"  for  each  entry.       ^  ' 

The  catalog  is  intende^T  to  encourage  selective  and  propcJr  uae*firf 
programmed  learning  or  programmed  iVist ruction.     Thfe  listings  do  no^  ^ 
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'^constitute  a  recorranendatioh  regarding  quality  or  adherence  to  principles 
of  programming. 

Automated  education  handbook.     Detroitj,^^  Automated  Educ>&tion  Center 


(Supplemented) 


'A  basic  reference  book  in  eight  sections,  headed  as  follows:  (1) 
General,    (2)  Programmed  Jnstruction,  (3)  L.afignage  Laboratories,   (4)  Com- 
puteri^zed  Educational  Technology,   (5)  Administrative,   (6)  'Curricular 
Considerations,   (7)  Uniyersi ty  Computer  Centers,  and  (8)  Appendices. 

The  "Automated  Education  Letter,"  published  monthly,  contains  in- 
formation on  the  latest ' developments  in  the  field,  new  devices  and  ma- 
chines, new  instructional  techniques  and  materials,  \conference  and  con- 
ventions to  be  held  in  the  near  future,  and  p^-ograms  that  have  insj^itutec^ 
new  techniques,  media,  and  methods  of  instruction.     (A  service  of  Auto- 
mated Education  Handbook.)  ^ 

  .  '         .  » 

Programmed  instruct i;-ort  gyide.     Newburypor.t ,  Mass:     Entelek  Incorporated 


(Supplemented) . 


.TKa*  guide  g.ives  "recommendations  for  reporting  the  effectiveness  of 
prgg-tammed  instruction  materials,"  a  list  of  bibliogtaphies  of  programmed 
teaching  material,  a  list  of  periodicals, .va,  list  of  publishers,  a  list  of 
program  devices,  a  coded  index  of  programs,  and  a  "data  bank." 


^Journals  'and  Publications 


Newsletter  and  quarterly  of  the  National  Society^  jror  Progranped  Instruc- 
tion.    Washington,  D.  C:     Catholic  UpiVer^'ity,  ^ 

Reports  tb^  use  arid  development  of  programmed  instruction'  in  bugi- 
ness,  industry,  the  governmental  services,  and  a.M  levels  c5f  education. 

<  .        '  .       '        ■  ,       ^  • 

Educational  technology.     EngleWaod  Cliffs,  N,  J..:  ^  E^duc  at  tonal  Xechno-* 
»^  logy  Publications,   Inc  ^  ^   \  .    ■  , 

Articles,  on  new  materials  and  te^chniques  oriented  to  schools,'  In- 
dus try  ^  and  higher  education.  '  .  • 

rrainlng.in  business  Bnd  industry.     New  York:     Gellert  Publishing  Corp, 

Articl^^s  on  training  practices,  techniques,  material^  and  eqjuipment .' 
Includes  articles  on  pro^^rammed  instruction.    ^    -       ^  ^ 

#  *  '*      *  ' 

hducate.  .  New  Y<^rk:     Gellert  Publishing  Corp.  '  • 

—  •  *        ^  A~  ^  - 

A  magazine  lor.  America  '  s  c^ducational  leaders.     Articles  on  new  ja- 
terials,   educational  mt'dia,-  and  'instructional' develQpments-incJuding   '  * 
programmed  instruction. 
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-Aotiid'-^yf^^l  communications  review.     Washington,  D.  C;     Department  of 
^^^^ifi^ ig-Visu^l  Instruction.     National  Education  Association. 

kr^ic/^^s/^x(d  reviews  of  publications  of  interest  to  those  lising 
^pro^atflged  instruction.  •  »Vol.  jftf,  No.   1,  Spring,   1966,  was  devoted  to 


rogramming . 

|a^udio-visjual  ins tnjcTTor^^  D.  C:     Department  of  ^dio-Visual 

Instruction.     National  Education  Association.  * 


A  wide  tange  of  artici:es-^wi,th  information  regarding  educational  me- 
dia, nraterials,   techniques,  and  instructional  developments. 

Research  in  Education.     Washington,  D.  C*:     National  Center  for  Educa- 
tional Conffiounication,  Q'f<i^ce  of  Education,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Health,  E<^atlon,  at\'d  Welfare. 

V       A  monthly  abs.tract  journal  announcing  recently  completed  research 
an.d^research-related  reports  in  the  field  of  education. 

Agencies  and  Organizations  '  •  )"  ^ 

Adult  Education  Association  of..U.S.A.  % 
1225  19  Street,  Northwest  ^  J 

Washington,  D:  C.  20036 

Area  Manpower  Institute  for  Development  of  Staff  (AMIDS) 

,  One  located  in  each  of  the  following  cities:     Montgomel/y,  Ala.,  ' 
WaShingtto,  D.  C.,  Pro^ide-nce,  *R.   I.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Portland,  Ore^,' 
Lo^  Angeles,  C^lif.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  ,  - 

/ 

AMIDS  provides  technical  assistance  and  staff  development*^ 

ERIC  Clearinghouse  on  Aduit  Education  / 
'Syracuse  University        ^  .  y 
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C.  Donald  Weinberg 
M^^rcer  County  Comynunity  Colleg«e 
Trenton,  New  Jersey 


-In  1968,  a  survey  of  research  in^'l-earnitig  aystems^,^  entitled  ^Towards 
A  Significant  difference  (U.S.O.E.,  1968),  examined  all  research  in 
methods  of  instruction,  and  cut  across  all  acadedSi<6  areas.     Ijt  concluded,' 
that  method  of  instruction  did  not  affect  either  quafity  or  the ^quantity 
of  learning  in  any  discipline .  MjStho^S  chosen  included  standard  classroom 
presentations,  contract  education  and  programmejd  instruction,  each  litf- 
erally  interlaced  with  a^vazy.ety  of*  technology  I    This  study,  and  an  ear- 
lier study  at  the  University  ^C}^  Michigan  Fiave  been  used  as  a  basis  for 
regarding  learning  innovation-as^an^ndication  of  sincerjLty  on  the  part 
of  education,  but  ,as  an  effort 'with  onfy  "loc^l'l  implications  at  best.^^ 

There  are  two  'fal laci^s  inherent  in  both- studies :  , 

,     Neither  has  examined  ^  contertt .     It  jnay  have  been  that 
•  *    ^   ,^  whatever 't^e  method  of  , in  struct  ibn  or  th^  technology         *  . 

U5ed',  the  content  itself  was  of  such  a  nature  that  it  ; 
£  P,riori  prokibited  learning.  '  '       *  -  , 

 2. .   Percentages  of  »3Uc4^^ful  learners  rema>irie^\S^table ,  but  ^ 

tl\e  populatiort's^-^(^i^'cafltii;^y  have  Varied.  -  'r^\a  book 
•methiad.pf  instruction  v;rar-e^^t¥r'^tf  to  tel-eyision  itifor- 
-  mationN^n  an  ^'xp^lmental  basiT^  the  .^ize  of  the"-^oup%   r    "  ' 
of  successful  learners  may  appear  to  be  the  same  in  each^^      ^  » 
case^  '  However ,  J;he^  J^'yisuaiN^,earnfer''  who'coulcj  not,  learn 
via  ^e-~b'CroIc"wa^s  being  educacfed  by  tele^Vislon,  but  the 
-  "    '"book  learne;'"  was  "now  ""faiTiTT^^i 


These-  St  utti^s  are  inva  luable ,  h^owever ,  Aot  for  the  fact  of  their 
ostensible  results^^^bu^  because  thay  have  given  direction  to  future 
effort.  ^  • 


Edilt^ational*  System 


Basic^S4^^  system  is  a  group  of  proce^iures  and  strategi-^^usej^i  to 
achieve  a  giVQn^&a4*     It  esserrtially  is  the  resu4^  of  careful  considera- 
tion, and  is  a^n  amalg^Tna^ion 'of  the  besL  methods  ^^-^i^le  of  achieving  a 
"part  objectiv^,"    In  ediica*t>oa^  "systems,"  unfortuna^'fc*lx>  ,has  generally 
come  to  mean  self -paced  instructiorr7o>£  on^  sort  or  anothe^%     The  only 
alCernativesN^iere^  are  that  the   learner  pan  control  the  rate  at  which  he 
wishes  to  p.ro<:^ced  as  well  as  the  number  of  times  he  m^y  repeat  J  / 
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Self-paced  instruction  is  not  a  true  system;  it  is  rather  .a  'single 
metkod,  albeit     one  which  permits  a  certain  degree  of  latitude.''  Since- 
it  has  bee^i  demonstrated,  at  Purdue,  among  others,  that  rather*  than  ap- 
pealing to  the  less  motivated  student,  the  highly  motivated  student  takes 
^dv^tage  of  self-pacing.     At  Purdue  in  the  Basic  Biology  course,  the 
avenge  "A"  student  spent  3,8  hours  in  the  learning  laboratory;  the  "B" 
student,  3,2  hours;  the  "C^  student,  2.7  hours;  the  '^D"  student,  2.1 
hours  ;>n4th€  "F"  student,   1.5  hours.     It  seems  that  this  strategy  alone 
(ioes  not  re>^a3^e  the  problem  of  the  under-achiever--the  most  likely  can- 
di^^;^£^or  aduibxbasic  education. 


The.  ^Linear  Frog^ram^- 


One  var 
ear  concept 
of  'St  imulus 
.response  the 
it  corrects 
erly  written 
ments  in  lea 
rected  just 


iety,  and  an^ improvement ,   of  self-paced  learning  is 'the  lin- 
of  prbgrammed  instruction.     It  is  based 'on  the  Skinner  theory 
Response-Reinforcement:     the  stimulifs  is  the  question;  the 

answer;  and  the  reinforcement,  the  correct  answer--whether 
or  confirms  the '  student' s  answer.     When  the  program  is  prop- 
,  each  frame,  an  indivicfual  question,  gives  ^such  small  incre- 
rning^that  success -is  alrnost  guaranteed.     Errors  can  be  cof- 
by  going  back  to  a  few>previous  franies  and  .repeating. 


>  Vn  the  surface,   it  would  appear  that  the  program  "would  be  a  panacea*, 
ffowever,  ^tudl-es  here  have  shown  that  the  program  is  effective  for  both 
the  low  and  high  ends  'of  the  learning  curve,  but  tends  to  be  less  effef-' 
tive  towards  the  center.     It  also  tends  to  be  effective  witfj  the  most 
basic  or  most  rote  kinds  of  learning,  as  it  does  aot  perinit  consideration 
of  non-incloded  alternatives.  . ,  ,  . 


The  BcancHpd  Program  •  ^     ,  * 

^  ^  The  Branched  Program'is  sel f -paced  wi th  ' 5ma 1 T increment s ,  and  is 
also  based  otf  tlie  SL'imulus»-Respouse-Reinforcement' concept .     However,  it 
adds   in  two  "areas:        •        '  '  ' 

'•  .     ' '  •  '       ,  , 

1.^    Pacing.  -  There' general  iy  arc  key  questions"  whicK  when 
N  answered  corPectly,  enable  the'stude-nt  to  skip  a.part^ 

t  '       of  the  program  and  go  on  to  the  next  key  question,       '    ^    >  , 


Reinforc^meh^*     When  questions  are  incorrectfjy  answered, 
•the  s tniden t '^f^  di ag*nose(l^..,accordj.ng  l.o  the  natuVe  of  his 
^error  and  referred  to  a  ^'siTiv^^^^Qgram"  specific  to  his 
p    iv£e  of-  error.     Here  the  s tiiden t  nii gh t  have  "four  differ- 
ent incorrect   responses  ,*  each 'of  wl\i  ch  can  be  dealt  with 
as  a.^se4)araLe  conceptual  rob  r  ientat  i  . 
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V]]v  f^rancj\ed  Program  ha.s  an  advantage  u\  that  the  student   is^  enabled 
skip  whole '  arc^'as  of  strength   (linear  programming  assumes  just  go  ^ 
faster')  and  points  up  are-as  of  w 'akness.     Weak  areas  are  not  dealt  witli  ' 
by-^mj.ly  supplyitu:  a  correction  to  be  •memori  zed ,  but  by  providing  the 

5-8r)  .     '  ■■■  , 
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rationale  and  the  sp^ecific  detail  necessary  for  reinforcement  requir^ 
in  areas  of  greater  analyti<:al  ^ontent.  .         ■  ' 

TKe  disadvantage  of  this  met^hod  is.  simply  its  size  and  logistical 
difficulty.^  The  less  able -'student « is  dis^^ouraged        a  considei^ble 
manipulative  task.     The  average  and  bright  student , ♦however ,  appears  to 
do  well.  '  -    ,        •  ,  ^  ' 


Indivio^lly  Prescribed  InstiHjction  (I.P,I.) 


Individually  Pt6^ctibed  Instruction  is  a  true  system.     It  com^birtes 
Jearning  packages  and  a  diagnostic  placement  and  follow-up  testing  pro- 
cedure,    A  student  is  initially  tested  to  detejmit|,e  aptitude  and  ability 
levels.     A  re»asonabie  set  of  , interim  goals  are**  established  and  an  initial 
package  is  prescribed  for  him  with  weighted  learning  emphasii 

^  After  each  package  is  "Completed'*  a  new  prescription  is  orgarux^ 
based*bn  a  pos ttest/pretes t  combination.    Thi-is  procedure  is  repeated 
until'thd  interim  ob'j^ectiyes  are  reached,     At^  this/point  thj^»student  may 
be  retested  oti  his  ability  and,  interest  level,  or  an  incremented  set  of' 
interiJh  goals  niay  be  established  and  a  new  learning  prescription  given: 

The 'difficulties  with 'this  System  are  -iiv  the  .areas  ^of  test  valida- 
tion, and  the  assembling  and  creatipn  of  iearning/\packages .  Imp-lementa- 
tion  depends  on  a  strotig' f ile  of  institutional  res eaijfh  .from  which  the 
diagnostics  are  developed.     In  the  absence'  of  this,  ihatial  diagnostics 
mifst  be  in  the  category  of  educated  gues'ses  w^th  ref fSi erne nt /contingent 
upon  experience'  resuilting  in  on-going  test  modificatipn.      -  - 

^       The  learning- packages  genera-lly  are  an  amalgam  of  semi -satisfactory  , 
of f-1:he-shelf>materia  Is  and 'rough,  locally  prpduced  materials.     In  the  -^^ 
absence  of  the  software  to  '*fill"  the  pi:escr-iptions ,  the  system  bogs  down 
on/tjie  drawing  board,  ^ 


1Son)puter'  Managed'  Inst  rOct  ion  -  (CM.!.)  '/    ,  ^  " 

Computver  Management   i  .s  a   fiorm  of  I.P,I';  in  which  all  the  testing, 
diagnostic  and  prescription  functions  are  done  by  a  computer.    Wlu  lo  this 
requires  tl*ie  student  to'  Interact  With  a  computer  for  testing  purposes, 
all  learni^ng  packages  ar^*  non-.  omp\itcri  zed  ??nd^  ext ernal .'  "  '    '/        ■  " 


CompuC^r  Assi  5)t  ed   Ln5.-t  vuct  i  on  -  (C.A.I.) 

Computer  Assistred  Instruction  is:  conducted  totally  'within  the  com- 
puter.    The  computer  tests,  diagnoses  and  prescrib'es  as  in  C.M.  I.,  In 
addiction,   all    iVarnlnr,  material   is  presented  |?v  the  computer  at  a  con- 
nected terminal..  '  >  '  . 


Games 


«5» 


Thi  purpose  of  the -instructional  game  i^i  to  simulate  the  Kmcticmal 
*  framework  of 'a  le/arning  objective.     The  studfents  act.  within  the^^mUs^Gtf  ■ 

the  game  making  analytical  deci^sions*  and  winning  or  losing  on  the  ba^i^ 
of  these  decisions.     A  simplve  -^^cample  of ,  a  game  would  be '  a  Monopoly  4;ype' 
game  for  real  esta-te  maj or ^,  .macfe , somewhat  more  complex.     There  are*  garnet 
#  ill  Social  Studies^  Ehvironrtienta  1  Studies,'  Business,  and.  are  at  all  skill 

^     levels.  '  Ganves  may,  or  may  n-Ot  Se  cofuputef-baaed.  and  can  involve  s;Lngle 
students  or*,  seminar  size  ^gi^njps  .<>    In  one  Marketing  game,   teaths  from  sev- 
'  '    .erai  colleges  .compete  riatior^at^ 

Thfe. benefits  o£"  the  game' stem  from  the  fact  that  it  *cl6sely  simu- 
lates the  operating  situation,  giving  an  immedi'a te  ^application  for.learn- 
ing»    The  student  is*  able  to  practice  in  weak  areas  to  gain  insight  into 
reasoning,  and  thereby  gain  in  confidence  and  in  understanding. 


Terminal  Equipment  Systems  for  Self-Facing  Use 

The  le^ri:iing  ca^^rel  is  a  single  lAit,  but  is  a  system  in  that  it  may 
incorporate  several  medes  -of  instruction.     Basically,  the  carrel  is  *a 
drawer  less  desk  f^'t-^ja  single  student,  having*  frontal  an4  lateral  visual 
barriers.     Usually  alTthe  barriers  extend  18  inches  high>^the  lateral 
ones  extending  6  iViches  b'^y..o5id  the  work  surface  as  well.     The  terms  ''wet" 
and  "dry"  hav^  been  used  to  designate  carrels'v^ith  and  without  powfer,  or 
other- audio-visual  equipment.     ^*Wet"  includes  any  thingi^  from  an  "e  lect  r  ical 
outlet  on  -up .  x  .    *   *  • 

The  yariety  and  degrees  of  wetness  are'  almost  infinite,  however, 
coirai^on  variacioas  include; 

'        1.     Audio  cassette  record/playback  units  ^ 

3'      2.    -^Synchronized  audio-slide  units  with  projection  modules 

3.     Fi'lm  loo^,  sl-irde  or'  ^-l^  strip  with  rear  projection 

modules  '  .  '  ' 


4'.     Txilevision  monitors  for  cLosed^ircuit  playt>a<jk   ^  . 

S^s^  TXi^al  Access  /ludio  -  and/or  vicmo  terminals*     Dial  Access 
,    ^'"ifiijefs  to  a' telephone-type  (system  for  calling  (accessing) 
aD(Ji^O',^fi/or  vid^o  programs. 


6  r  ^'^t^bi^iDutba;;^  t^rmin^l>-^^^      terminals/ may  be  teletype  or  may  , 
inc  Lb4e"  tVl^vision  ret  rlj^'val  oif  *a  *spocia  1  monitor  (C.R..T^.  - 


t  Cathodo^Miay  T^bc) 
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"Terminals  for  individual  and  small  group  use  may  be  similar.  Small 
^rodp  .S3fstems  shoCild.Be  de-signeti  for^peer  interaction  as  well  /as  program 
interaction.  Small  semitiar  rooms  , should  be  used,  visual  and  audio 
barriers .may ^be  reqvired.  Materials  for  interpersonal  use  should  be  in- 
cluded on  the  most  basic  level;  larger  screens  for  all  visual  pt^;ojecti6n 
equipment..  "Local  use"  equipment  such  as  audio  tape,  k  inch  video^^Tr-'^ 
or  video  cassette  can 'be  used  for  record/replay  or  role  "«.ria lysi  s  and 
game,  situations .  '4.  .  "\ 


-Large  Group  Terminals 

*    This  terminal  may  inolhde  all  sorts  of  projection  and  reception 

equipihent,  but  no  facilities  for  interaction  in  the  standatd  sense, 

Thi'5/  however,  does  not  me'an  that  there  can  be  no  communication  or  pac'ing 

A  response  system  here"  will  provide  a  feedback  and  measurement  device, 

'       ».  •  *         •  . 

\  ' 

A  response  System  provides  a  multiple  button ' terminal  at  each  stu- 
dent ^position  .     A  cjuestion  is  posed,  the  student  .presses  an  appropriate- 
button,  his.  answer  may  be  recorded  individually  and  a  combination  of  a' 
group  "percentage  correct,"  "percentage  incorrect,"  and  "percentage  not 
answering"  measurements  printed  out.     This, enables  the  facu Ity • member  to 
keep  ttack'of  student  learning  while  sti  11- preserving  the  lecture  format'. 
Where,  responses  are  poor,  the  faculty  member  can  repeat  and  reeYnphasize., 
Moreoyer,   if  enough  student  responses  are  recorded,  prescriptions  can  be 
devel^opeti  strictly  , from  responses  within  the  lecture  foVmat,  Salf-paci*ng 
m        .attempted  in  that  study  time  between-  lectures  can  be  .openr-ended  by 
4iav^ng  ^]><n  learning  labs.^  *  .  *  .   ]  \ 


Reinf orcemen>-<lujing  the  1^ 
correct  a-nswer  flashed  ohqg  all 
particularly  important  in  that 
anforcement  mode.  ♦ 


IS  also  possible  by  having  th'e^ 
^ponses  h^ve  been  recorded.     This  is 
ays  within  the  Stimy lus-Respons'^-Re- 


In  order  for  software  to  be  most  ive  selection  of  materials* 

wi  th  ia\i.n dividual  areas  should  be  the  res'iM t*  o I  "^a  ri|^orous  process. 
Basica lI)N^^he  following  cai?i  sefve  as  guidelines:-  -.^ 


Ail^pri  fit-  material  must  be  on  an  'Appropriate  level  of 
i^cal^iilary  as  to  both  gradti  level  and  social  catt^gory. 
'I  h  t  sT^^--44I^^  it^ular.ly  impc^rLawL  in  both^,  voo^rt.i.oua  i  an.. 
and  in  life  sk  i  1  Ls/soc  i  a  I-' NStudies  »  '     "  *^       ^  ' 


2,     Materials  should  be  'paood,  or  paclrfble,  16  d^^ff-apj^r opr i • 
ale  speed  of  perception.  .  ■  ' 

\ 

K  .All  ^n^terials  are  "field     'Sted"  h^;  t  U>  pib  I  i  ^ihors  . 

Results  MDf^  ihe  field  Cet^f £ib  tiiey'  leialt'  to  acct:ss 

withi^i  the  various  cSregorien  suaiph*d  avc  a  variable^  . 

.and  slioulcl        studied.    ^    ,  " 
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4.  Mode  of  instruction  should  be  evaluated  in  terms  of 
its  apprl-Uability  to  both  student  and  subject.  For 
example,  texts       manual  skills  shou-W  be  highly 
visual   rather  than^  textual.    Tn  "hands-on"  situations, 
audio-caped  in^^triic-t^on  wtt-k , slides  would  seem  appro- 

•     pria^e*    The  purpose  here  is  to^^llow  the  student  to 
manipulate/analyze/interact  with  the  subject  matter 
rather   than,. jus  t  leart^  it . 

5.  Mode  of  instruction  and  evaluation  should  not  en- 
courage learning  the  subject  matter.  -  For  instancy, 
courses  which  currently  require  extensive  writing 
may  inhil^t   learning,  whereas  a  project  method  would  • 
both  serve   the  purpose  of  instruction  and  attract 

the  student .  '      ^     .  ^ 

6.  The  basis  of  improvement  of  instruction  is^  the  meeting 
of   local  needs,  and  the  elimination  of  non-pertinent 
inclusions.     All  prospective  texts  and  films  should  be 
rated  and  acquired  on  the  basis  of  the  absence  of  ex- 
traneous content.    ^Permission  to  modify  should  be  re- 
quested in  writing  as  a  condition  of  purchase. 

7.  Many  audio- instructional  packages  are  duplicated  ^^.^ 
"in-house"   in  violation  of  the  copy  right  lax^^-^here 
many  duplicates  of  a  single  program^ar-e-T^uired ,  tin- 
limited  "in-house"  dupl-icatLon  rights  should  become  a 
condition  of  purchase-. 


Methods  of  Selecting  Hardware 


The  v^iet^  of  hardware  is  almost  limitless.    Most  machines,  how- 
-ever,  fall  into  general  categories  with  each  manufacturer  claiming  th^t 
h.is  modlfi^tion  is   the  ultimate.     In  general,  whatever ,  type  of  machine 
is  deci        upon,    there  are  four  general  rules  that  apply: 

'     *•      '  ' 

1,  Ease^of  service  -  is  the  machine  -constructed  so  as  to 
\,  niake  sexvice  quick  and  simple?     Is  the  construction' 

modula^'^and  plug-in,  allowing  simple  removal  and  re- 
placement    f  components*? 
> 

2,  Availability  of  parts^s-^is  there  a  nearby  dealer  with 
par,ts,   or  are  parts  only'  available  from  a  central 
location  ?  '  . 

it  ,  ' 

3,  Durability       is  the  machine,  constructed  for  heavy  use,  ^ 
or  is  i  t  a  home  machine  put  on '  the  educational  market? 

Kase  of  operation  -  can 'this  machine  be  used  by  an  un-  ^ 
Lrained  operator,  or  does  it  require  special  training? 
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Types  of  maclaihes  are  another  matter. 

» 

1.  Tape  recorders.     The  cassette  tape  recorder  is  the  most 
practical.     While  portable  models  offer  transportability, 
auto-instruct iona r  machines  should  be  A.C.  and  heavy  duty. 
A  mix  of  slide  synchroni^rs ,  standard  types,  and  play- 
backs,  only  should  be  considered.     Foot-pedal  operated 
ones  are  recommended  for  self-paced  laboratories  where 

„  hands-on  use  is  required..      '  * 

2.  8mm  loop  machines.    The  availability  of  the  single  concept, 
2-4  minute     silent,   film  cartridge  has  made  several  of 
-these  machines  mandatory.  ^         "  . 


3.     Fi'lm.  strip  projectors.     Audio*  cassette,,  sound   film  strip 
projectoi:,s  give  good  versatility,  and  are  botb  durable 
and  simple  to  operate. 

A.     Slide  projectors.  "  Remote  control  carousel  type  synchro- 
nizrable  slide  pro jectors 'of  f er  the  greatest  versatility 
^ and  can  double  as  silent  filmstrip  projectors  as  well. 

5.  Overhead  projectors.     This  tool  is  virtually  replacing  the 
blackboard.     Some  are  available  with  glare-elimination, 
thus  easing  the  burden  of  loQkirig"  directly  onto  the  writing 
surface.  "  '    "  •  , 

6.  16mm  projectors.  "A  se  If -th  reading  fnodel  offers  th'e  greatest 
reliability  and  the  greatest  ease  of  operation. 

7.  Video-tape.     Half-inch  compact  machines  with  viewfinder 
cameras  and  a  monitor  can  be  purchased  for  under  $1,400. 
Most  Japanese  bjands  are  similar  and  offer  interchange- 
ability  of  tapes;  a  feature  not  available  on  the  one  inch 
or  two  inch  format.     Unfortunately  there  is^very  little  in 
the  way  of  pre-recorded  ha  1  f-inch  ^tapfe ,  and  the  machines 
must  bo  considered  "local  use.*' 


Basic  Production  Equipment  ^ 

Basic  prodp.aion  equipment   should  c^nsi'^t   of    ■  ti  r  rma  1  trcpsparency 
maker,  a  carbon  hase-dry  copier  for  books,  ci  slide  maker,  and  a^^dupli- 
catin^  madiine.     A  supply  of  audio  cassettes  and  video  tape  should  be 
avai lahle  as  we  1 1 . 
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(f.  S.  uifice  ol  T.ducation,     Towards  a  significant  difference.  Washington 
U.  S.  Oifice  of  I'diication,  1968, 
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deveLop>ient-  and  us^  of  tests  in  the  instruqtional'process 


'      .William  H,  Pahrman 

♦ 

Oregon  State  Correct  iona  1  -  Institution 
Salem,  Oregon  , 


Introduotioh  .  .     '  ^ 

^  Since  the  beginning' of  civilization  man'has  been  tested  ^in  one'way 
.or  anbther,   thus  we  are  certainly  not  creating  a  unique  idea  -when  we 
speak  of  testing  in  an  adult  basic,  education  in  corr'edtions  program.. 
There  are,  however,  certain  cr iter ia  which  ^ we  can'  develop  in  Oux  testing 
programs.     Some  forms  of  achievement^  are  relatively  easy  to  test,  An;- 
example  is  the  100-yard  dash'man  on  th.e  track  team  whose  results  can^l^e 
easily  determined  by  the  use  of  a  stop  watch.     It:  is  .not  this  simple -in 
the  area  of  adult  basic  education  in  corrections,^  ' 

Ve  must  reali2e  the  terms  measurement  and  evaluation  are 'not  synon- 
ymous and  should  not  and  can  not  be  used  interchangeably.     There  is  a' 
relationship  and'  it  should  be  recognized,'*  Measurement  is  the  process. of 
determining  the  amount  of  behaviOra L  change  in  relation  to  the  goals  and 
objectives  of  both  the  learnex:  and  the  , program  (Ryan,   1970),     The  .mea- 
I  surement  process  fields  quantj^tive'  informati  on  by.  which  the  le'arner 

and  the' program  can  be  eva^uated^^  ' 

\ 

I 

On  the  other  hand,  evaluatipn  Is  the  process  by  wtich  measurement 
data  are  compared  to  a  standard  expr'essed  in  the  stated  goals  and  objec- 
tives.    Therefore,  the  results  of  theses  comparisons  are  used  to  place  a 
value  on  the  progress  of  the  individual,  and  to  determine  the  effective- 
ness of  the  program,         ;  - 

It  is  essential  that  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  rela^t ionship 
between  programme*^d  behavioral  objectives,  prbgram  planning,  implementa- 
tion of  the  program,'  and  program  measurement,   i^s  essential  for  an  effec- 
tive program  evaluation  (Ryan,  1970). 


Measurement 

Measuring  changes  which  take  place  ^in  the   learner,  although  not  an 
easy  task  tjD  accomplish,   should  be  done  with  as  much  objectivity  'and  re- 
liabiliLy  as  is  possible  so  conclusions  reached  about  the  growth  of  the. 
learnt-r  can  be  stated  ^with  a  ifc'asonable  degree  of  assurance.  Therefore* 
It  is   important  that  appropriate  measuring  devices  and  instruments  be 
used.     Rt' 1  i'^ihili  tv  and  validity  are  equcji-F^  essential  because   it  does 
little  ^ood  to  have  a  highly  reliable  instrument  if*  it  measures  the 
wron^  tiling.     Ryan  (1970)  takes  the  stand  that: 

/        Without  measurement  of  outcome  there  is  no  way  of  determining 
/         tho  amount   of  behavioral  change,  which  has  occurred/    The  cycle 
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begirre  with  a  statement  of  behavioral  objectives.  Planned 
intervention  is  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  achieving 
these  objectives.    Measurement  determii^^  the  extent  to 
which*  there -has  been-  change  in  the  amount  and  "degree  of^  ^ 
skill,  intensity  and  direction  of  feeling,  as  a  result  of 
.  the  hypothesized  teaching  plan.     Measurement  yields  .quan- 
,tifiefi  data,  which'forms  the  basis  for  determining  the 
^^'worth  and/value  of  the  teaching  act,  the  educational  sys- 
tem or  sub-'syste^n. 

The  uti^zation  of  measurement  techniques  in  adult  basic  education 
in  corrections  models,  rests  with  the  assTjmption^  that; 

'    1.     Adult  basic  education  in  corrections  should  employ  tech- 
niques of  measurement  used  in  other  education  jenvironments . 

^.     The  system  of  measurement  of  adult  basic  education  in 
corrections  ne^eds  revitalizing. 

3  I     Measurement  precedes* eva luat ion  and  follows  hypothesis 
testing.  .  I 

4.     Measurement  must  be  related  to  prerequisites  and  behav- 
ioral objectives. 

'    5.     The  purpose  of  measurement  is  not  to  test   learners  out-  of 
ppgrams. 

-  6.  ^Measurement   instruments  from  the  public  realm  could  be- 
come effective  tools  in  the  correctional  setting  wh^n 
revised  in  accordance  with  existing  conditions. 

7,  It  is  necessary  to  choose  instruments  which  are  suitable 
to  the  purpose  intended. 

8.  Timing  and  presentation  influence  the  reliabili'ty  of  the 
^   test  results. 

9^    UTiat  is  to  be  measured  must   be  measurable. 

.10.     Behavioral  objectives  mus^-t  be  written  in  m^easurable  ter^ms 
fRvcHi,   1970)  .  ^  -  , 

The  reasons^  for  measurements  in  adult  ba^^ic  education  in  correc- 
tions, are:  •  _  A.  ,  -r-   J' 

!•  ^       1.^   To  oi^tain  ^the  -quantified  data  necessary  for  evaluation  in 
/  terms  of  prerequisites  in  behavioral  objectives. 

1.  '  '1  o  provi/K   the   informatltvi  nftded^.is  <\  l^dMS   for  'evaluation. 
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,3.     To  determine  the  extent'  to  which, thete  has  been  change  of 
behayior,  an^  direction  of  feeling  as  a  result  of  the 
teaching  plan.-  '  '  ^ 

^{  *      '  ' 

4.^    To  detennrae'.the  degree  of  the  change  in  interest^,  atti-  ' 
tude,  value,  and  behavior'/  ^  .  ^ 


^         '  Techniqifes  tor  Measurement 

•    /There  are  many  ways  to  measure,  ranging  from  tfte  -very  informal  to 
.the  veny  formalj'that  is,  perst^nal  observation  to  standardized  tests. 
It-*is  important  to  remember,  however,   to  select  an  instrument  that  will 
produce  the  specific  data  required  -to  make  meanin^gful  evaluat j^ons .  Ob- 
jective tests  are  generally  preferred  over  selective  types.  Standard- 
ized tests  may  be  administered  to  groups  Or  individually  depending  .Hpqn 
the  situation  for  which  they  can  be  used.     Standardized  tests  are  those 
for  which  norms  have  been  established  and  ^nclude  achievement-tes^ , 
performance  .tests,  personality  inventories,  aptitude  tests^  inte^'es^xin- 
vervtories,  mental  ability  tests,  questiorinaires ,  diagnostic  te^/^^f  and 
V  follow-up  tests.  .  . .  ' 


Likewise  non-standardized  tes^s  may  be  administered  eitheiv  individ- 
ually or  in  a  group.     Informal  tests *may  be  produced  hy  teachers,  inter- 
viewers, researchers  i  or  administrators.     Infqjrm^l  tests  may  b^e\desi^ned 
to  measure  cognitive,  effective  or  psychomotor  out;come,  and  may  include 
achievement,  per  f^ormance ,  interviewing  rating  scales,   and  fObi^;7::aj^  in- 
struments.    The  performance  tests  may  be  administered  throt^fTobserva-  ■ 
tion  of  a  performed  t>ask  against  an  accepted  model  or  may  be;  a  writtfen 
test  designed  to  measure  the  knowledge  level  acquired  by  the  leamer,^A 
follow-up  test  may  be  observation  of  behavioral  changes,  study  of  r^ith-- 
ivism  or  actual  on-the-job  observation  of  use  of  knowledge  and  ^^kill,  or 
detail  studies  of  the  measurable  behavior  of  learners  iti  achieving  the  ^ 
goals  and  objectives  included  in  his  institutional  program.     The  selec- 
tion of  any  measuring  instrument  miist  not  be,  on  the  basis  of  personal 
preference.     The  Instrument   should  be  selected  which  Will  befit  measure 
the  behavior  to  be  evaluated:    The  instrument  selected  should  be  cultu- 
•rally  -free  and  produce  reliable  arid  valid  results. 

3  \ 

^      .  Timing  or  Measurement 

Tests  to  dctermlne^ extent  to  which  adult  basic  education  in  correc- 
tions objectives  have  been  achieved^  should  be  taken  at  fivfe  points  in 
t  Ime  : 

1.  Befone  the  learner   is  enrolled  in  an  adult  baste  education 
in  corrections  learning  project, 

2.  At  the  time  lie  begins  th^  project, 

3.  During  tlto  project. 
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-4.     At  the  end  of  ^ihe/prp^^ct 
5.    After  a.4^itne/interva  1  :^onDwing  the  complecion  of  the 


prefect  (R/an,  1970) 
In  othpryords  We  are  talking  about': 


1.  Prerequisite  tests*    -       ;  / 

2f  "Pretests  -        '  ,  ^ 

3.  Supportive-tests  ^  ^  - 

4.  Posttests  ,    *  *•  ♦ 
^5.  Follow-up  ■  . 

Prerequisite  Test  .  "  '    -  , 

Prerequisite  tests  in  adult  basic  education  in  corrections  vould  be 
a  battery  of  standardized  tests  and  interviews  perforrr]^  shortly  after 
the  offender  arrives  at  the  insti  tut^^^on.     The  data  from'th^se  measure- 
ments are  used  as  a  guide  into* adult  basic  education.     Mager  (1967) 
states  that  rt  is  important  to  determioe  whether  le£ti3rners  can  perform 
as  assumed  thtay  can.     A  test  should  b^'gerform^  ba^'ed  hn  the  prer.equi- 
site  administered  to  e^ch  learner  when  he  enters  a.co«liTse.     The  result- 
ing data  should  be  used  to  assign  learner^  to  remedial  instruction  or 
^admit  them  to  the  course  and  revise  the  objective  to  include  the  mifsing 
skill. 

At  the  Oregon  State  Correctional  Institution  each  new  commitment 
within  the  first  two  weeks  after  arrival  at  the  Institution  is^admitr'-" 
istered  a  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test,   (Elementary ,_Inte'nnediate",  or 
Advanced  Batteu:y,  depending  on  his  stated  grade  , attained)  to  determine 
his  academic  level  at  the  timp  of  commitni^t^    Furthermore,  he  ds  ad- 
ministered a  GATB  Test,  an  interest  Inventory  list  to  determine  his 
capabilities  and  needs.     The  Psychological  Services  administers     ap  Otis 
Quick  Score  or  Kent  EGY  Test  to  determine  the  IQ  of  the  resident.  The 
results,  along  with  recommendations-  of  the  Educational  tfepartme^  and  ' 
Psychological  Services  is^  collected  by  the  Unit  Teams  and  is  "^btilized  to 
determine  the  best  prograni  for  the  resident.     For  instance,   not  all  -the 
residents^  are  in  need  of  educational  help,  however,  it  may  do  determined 
that  Psychologjical  Sen^ices  could  better  serve  him  while  in  the  institu- 
tion. 
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In  a  recent  study  performed  at  the  Oregon  State  Correctional  Insti- 
tution usint^  220  new  commit;ments  from  Tune  1971  through  January  1972,  it 
was  dt^termined  that  roughly  one-^third  of  the  residents  we  are  now  re- 
ccLvm^;  in  the  Institution  have  attaint-d  a  high  school  diploma  or  a 
Certificate  of  Equivalency  prior  to  conmltmeut.     This  is  sdSnawhat  higher 
than  it  has  heen  in  recent  years.     Five,  six,  seven  years  ago  it  was  not 
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unusual  to  find  less  than  lO'percent  of,  the  rosici.e-nt  population  vho  had 
attained  a  high  school  diploma  or  Certificate  of  Equivalency . ^ 

Pretest  " "  / 

/ 

The  pretest  is  administered  to  the  studen^tr' when  he  enrolls  intt 
class  and  before  given  any  instruction.  Quit;4  simply^^J.jt--i^'''^eTI^^ 
to  find  out  how  much  he  knows.  This  may  b^,^^— s-lair^Tardiz ed  achievement 
test,  reading  readiness  test,  teacher;;jn^3^''"test ,  or  performance  test. 
The  course  objectives  provide  the  b^is  for  constructing  the  pretest. 
The  educational  program  should  be  so  designed  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  individual  learners  have  progressed  toward  these  objectives 
before  training  starts. 

*•  ^  • 

The  pretest,   as, well  as  any  test,  should  not  be  threatening  to  the 
learner.     The   learner  should' be  made  aware  of  the  purpose  of  the  test 
and  realize  he  cannot  f^il.     It  should,  be  the  responsibility  of  the  per- 
son admini strating ^the  test  to  be  aware  that  the  experience  is' not 
threatening^  and  does  not  produce  feelings  of  failure  to  the  resident. 
We  are  all  aware  that  persons  who  are  incarcerated  in  correctional  fa-        ,  ^ 
cilities  have  been  confronted  with  failure  all  their  lives.     We  should- 
not  compound  that  feeling  of  frustration  and  failure, by  intimidating 
the  learner  at  the  time  of  testing.      '  \  ^ 
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Supportive  Tests  V 

Sw>'hart  (1970)  presented  a  strong  case   in  favor  of  supportive  te^ts 
by  stressing  the  importance , of  continuous  measurement  of   the  learner 
progress  after  he  actually  became  involved  in  the  program.     A  series  of 
•  tests  should  bv  administered  at   intervals  in  the  program  to  evaluate  ^ 
whether  the  learner  has  been  responsive,   or  that  the  prescribed  course 
of  study  was  properly  selected  and  wh^it  clTa^tTgesv-^ f  any,   need  to^be  m^^e 
to  improve  on  his  educatiofial  development.     For  the  most   part,  i^hc  sup- 
portive tt^sts  will  he  alternate  forms  of  the  prerequisite  tests  -given 
prior  Lo  enrollment.     The  results  of  the  first'  test  are  not  always  valid 
and  other  tests  need  to  be  taken  to  si^port  the  'original   findings.  The 
process  of  continuous  testing  and  re-testing  will  pormally  give  an  over- 
all picture  ol  each  learner's  progress,  and  at  the  same  time  allow  the 
instructors  and  administrators  the  opportunity  to  measure  the  effective- 
ness of  the  instructional  process. 

At  Oregon  Statt  Correctional  Institution,   after  a  resident^has  been 
in  the  Institution  for  approximately  six  weeks  and  all  pertinent  infor- 
^lation  and  program  recommendations  have  been  collected  by  the*  Unit  Team, 
composed  of  two  Case  Managers  and  a  Correctional  Corporal,  lie  meets  with 
the  Unit  Team  to  outline  a  program  plan  which  appears  most  suitable  to 
his  needs.     For  example,   the  resident  may  be  assigned   to   full  time  scliool 
lor  three  months  or  until  he  attains  cm  8.0  grade   level  as  determined- by 
a  St  anthirdized  test.     The  teacher  is  made  aware  ol   the  resident's  needs 
and  tlirough  prot^r  <immod  -ins  t  rue  t  i  on ,  observation,  and  teacher-made  tests 
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determines  whenthe  resident  is  at  an  8.0  grade   l^evel  and  recommends  re-  . 
testing.     The   Unit  Team  programs  Che  resident  intt)  programs  on  a  priority 
basis  and  generally  academic  and/or  vocatipnal  educat ion, rate  high  pri-  ■ 
ority.  /  * 


Pos ttests 


It  is  qjLLltr?— obiAious  that  a  posttest  is  used  to  determine  how  well 
the .  student  ^s  performance  at   the  end  of   the  instruction  c^itfcTdes  with 
the  performance  called  for  in  the  objectives.    'The  object  is  not  to  see  ^"s^ 
how  well  the  student   retains  what  he  happened  to  be  told  during  the  ^ 
cou^rse ,  the  difference  is  what  is  important.    The  purpose  of  the  posttest 
is  not   to  measure   learners  against  each  other,   it  is  much  more  meaningful 
to  compare  the  learner's  progress  against  established  behavioral  objec- 
tives.    Tests   should  not  be  prepared,  selected  or  used  which  pass  or  fail 
learners,     Posttests  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  adult  basic  education 
program.  ,  .  * 

At  Oregon  S  tate  Cor  rect  iona  1  Institution  posttest  arje  given  a-fter 
the  designated  length'of  time  given  to  determine  to  aclileve  ^Qertain  ' 
goal.     The  posttest  used  at  the  Oregon  State  Correctional  Insifitution  is 
an  alternate  forr^with  the  pretest  and  is  designed  to  fbeasuye  behavioral 
obj^^ctives  attained  and  to  show  how  close  the  student  is  to  the  pre-  « 
defined -subject  Lve  s ,     The  results  o^the  two  tests  should  be  compared  to  . 
indicate  or  determine  the  amount  of  change  which  has  taken  place,   if  any.  ^ 


Follow-up  Tests  "  ■  , 

Follow-up  testing  is  ext reme ly  '  important ,  but  in  corrections  it  is 
probably  the  most   difficult  to  accomplish.     The  follow-up  test  is  de- 
signed  to  be  given  several  mcauiis  after   the*  learning  e:^perience  is  ter- 
minated and  IS  clesired  to  measure  long  term  effects."   I^fi^the  learner  re- 
mains  in  the  Inst  i  t^ut  ion ,   it   is  of  course  relatively  easy  to  administer. 
But  many  leave  via  parole,  discharge,  work  release,  educational  rel-ease, 
^nd  are  extrerr^ely  difficult  to  contact,   particularly  those  residents  who 
are  on  parole   or  dmchar^^e.     If  the  ie->ident  is  placed  on  work  release 
program  where  he   is  able   Lo  spend  part  of  his  day  in  the  geijera-l  commu- 
nity, he  would'be  available  for  rullow-up  tc'Sting.     Assignments  to  educa- 
tional release,  manpower  ikve  1  opmt^nt  U;aining  programs,  Newgate  Programs, 
facilitates  follov^-ups.     However lir  lesident  who  leaves  the  Institution 
by  straight  discharge  is  mucii  iiiorc  (lirii<.ult  to  post-test  because  in  most 
invStances^we  lost'  contact  with  rhl'ui.     However,   by  the^use  of  question- 
naires, pt^sonal   interviews,   and  telephone   interviews  much  posttest  in- 
formation can   be  gathered. 

From  the  yt^ar   \9h(^   to  19h,^^  while  ('u^a^^ecl  in  a  program  at  the 
Oregon  Sta  te  Pen  i  t  ei.  L  i  arv  ,  ^  t»ac  t:  i I  h  luncLion<il  illiterates,  we  did 
d6  follow-up  tehliiu    ^-mlIi   liiD^i    iiniuUt  ^  who  reinained   in  the  Institution. 
^This  particular  ^-Oi,raiii  was  tfie'  inilidl    teaching  alph^ihet  prograi^i.  and 
we  did^  ust'  a  pretest,  a  pt)httt''bt,  and  wherever     possible  foJ.low-up  with  ^ 


a  test.     Since  many  of  the  nen  in  the  program  were  serving  leTrgttry 
sentences,  we  were  easily  able  to  do  a  folTow-up  Ce6t.  six  months  or  a 
year  after  eomplution  of  the.  program.    We  were  of  the  opinion  that  our 
results  were  above  our  expecrat i ons .     It  is  more  difficult  to  achieve 
these  results  at  Oregon  State  Correctionsl  Institution  9$  we  hav^  our 
residents  a  relatively  short  time.     However,  when  possible  we  do  admin- 
ister follow-up  tests.  •  '  \  ^  *  ' 
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DEVELOPMENT  AiND  USE  OF  TESTS  I>} 
ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION  IN  CORRECTIONS 


Frank  C.  Ziininerman 
Arkansas  Inte^"mediat.e  ^Reformatory  ,^  - 

Tucker,  Arkansas 

Research   (DuBose,   1970).-  in  penology  and  psychological  factors  in 
motivational  drives  in  inmate  popula tion' plus  inventions  have  caused 
dynamic  alteratidas  in  prpgrammed  learning  and  tutorial  approaches  to 
teaching.     Cultural-  and  social  vllu^s  have  changed;  with  the  changes,  a 
new  philosophy  of  basic  education  has  emerged.     These  changes  emphasize 
the  necessity  to  adjust  and  control  these  new  conditions.     Through  basic 
eduQatidn  can  come  the  doivelopment  of  human- resources  to  match  what 
seeins  an  avalanche  of  needs  brought  to  the  surface  "in,  a  violent -prone 
,soci'eCXj 


Types  of  Offenders 

^erhap5  it  would  be  well'  to  4i^cjliss  tjhe  types  of  offenders  as  ad- 
vanced.by  the  President's  Commission  on  Administration  of  'Justice  (1967). 
Accoxdi^ng  to  the  >Commi^sion,  ^'classif ication  sys'tem3  have  had  quit^  dif- 
ferent purposes."  ^  Some  ,ar'e  imnfediately  relevant  to  corrections,  either 
in  daterminang  treatment  or  enabling  more  efficient  and  effective  manage- 
ment of  offenders  iu, institutions Some  have  less  immediate  implication, 
seeking  out  cause  s  ^pr 'e'xf>l^nat  1 6ns  for<:riminal  behavior  that  may  bear  on 
cgrrectional  treatment  ultimately,  but  are  not  framed  in  thbse  terms  <ii- 
.'rectly/    Wlnle  there. are  many  overlapping  areas  among  the  dif f erent 'ty- ' 
polonies,   there  suerjis  to  be  considerable  agreement  about-  the  Validity,' 
a  p^-oliminary,  grouf^ing,  of 'tKe  following  major  types  of  offender. 


Tke  Prosocial  Offend^Tr  ,  .  . 

Most  offender^  of  this  type  aire  viewed  as  "normal'^  intlivi  duals , 
identifying  with   U^itim^itc'  valuer  and  rejecting  th'e'norms  of  delinquent 
subcultures.     These-  ofiens^^s  usually  *grow  out  of  extraordinary  pr^^sures. 
11. ey  are  moat-  frequentlv  convicl'ed  gf  crimes     f  *vi^ence  ,  such  as  homi-  ^ 
'Cide  or  assault,  or  nai^^-i^*  executed  property  offenses,   such  as  forgery. 


•The  Antisocial  Offender  '  •  ,        -     -  ,  • 

Thjs-X^pe  of  oHender  idrntifies  with  a  delinquent  subculture  if  he 
resides  iHian  area  whrch  luis  su.Ji  a  snbcu  1  ture .  or  j^h  ibi  t  s  a  generally 
delmauent  t^rienr  at  uni  bv  re.jcnlm^,  c  invent  i(.5^)a  1  norms  and  values,  'lie 
is  usHall'>   ae-:ri(KH}  as     p  r  nn  i  t  i  ^^c  ,  "  ''unSe  r- i  nh  i     t  ed ,  "  -"impulsive," 
"hostile,"  "negat.ivi  sue,"  or  ^'A  1 1  ena  te^d .  "     It   is  generally  agreed  that 
ho.  does' not  see  t^^msi-lt   as  de  1  inquent       'criminal ,  but  rather  as  a  victim 


of  an  unreasonable  and  hOjSti'Ie  world-*    ,His  history  often  includes  pat- 
terns ""of  family  helplessness*,   indifference,  or  inability  to  meet  the 
needs'  of  children,  absence  of  adequate  adult  role  models,  ttuancy  in 
school,  and  inadequate  performance  in  ihpst  sofial  spheres. 

It  is.  generally  agreed  that  the  anti^Qcial  offender  should  be  poro-^  , 
jvided  an  environment ,  wi th  clear^   cons isten^" .^social  demands,  and  also  ^n 
envirommant  in  which  concern  for  his  welfare^<and  interests  is  regula^rly 
communicated  to  him.     Mefchbds  of  ^group  treatmeht  ar^  recommended  in 
order  to  irtcreas e , the  offerider^s  social  insight^nd  skill/    In  the  last 
analysis,  however',  th^s.  offender  *  s  value  system  nuist  be  changed,  fhe 
attempt  to  get  him  to  identify  with  a  stro!Tg~-wbd-^ajlfeqtiate  adu-lt  role 
model  is  an  important  part  .of^oSX~~lrneatrraeut_^grpgrams  designed  for  this 
group.     Treatment  also  aims  a£  enlarging  the  cult ura L  horizon  of  the  . 
.antisocial  offender,   redefining  his  contacts  with,  peers,  and  broadehi^ig 
and  revising  his  self -concept ion . 

The  Ps^udosocial  Manipulator  "  ^ 

This  type  of  offender  is  described  as  not  having  adopted  conven- 
tional  stapd^rds,  as  being  guilt-free,  self-satisfied,  power-oriented, 
non-trusting.,  emotionally  insulate'd,   and  cynical.     Personal  histories 
reveal  distrustful' and  angry  families  in  which  members  are  inVolved  in* 
comxretitive  and  mutu.ally  exploitive  patterns  of  interaction,  parents  whd^ 
feel  deprived  and  who  expect. the  children  to  meet  their  dependency  n.eeds, 
parental  Sver^^ndulgence ,*  alternating  with  frustration  and  inconsistent 
patt;-erns        affection  and  rejection. 

Many  .diverse  recommendations  are  made  for  handling  this  type  of 
otfender.     Some  recommend  long  term  psychotherapy.     Others  encourage  the 
ofiender  to  redirect  his  manipulative  skill   in  a  social ly  "Acceptable 
manner^.     In  general,.,  the  investigators  give  a  rather  discouraging  pic- 
ture of  prospects  for -successful  treatment. 


The  Asocial  Offender  ^  '  - 
  ^ 

Another  type  of  offender^  is  one  who  acts  out  his  primitive  impulses, 
is  extremely  hostile,   insecure  ^nd  negat ivistic ,  and  demands  immediate 
gratification.    An  important  characteristic  is'  his  incapacity  of  iden- 
tifying with  others.     This  distinguishes  the  asocial  from  the.  antisocial 
type  who,  although  conunitk^  to  delinquent  values,   is  of  ten /described  as 
being  loyal  to  peers,  proua3T\d  capab.le  of  identifying  With  others. 

The^asQcial  offender  requires  elementary  training  in  humaji 'relat ions 
The  most  strj^king  characteristic  of •  this  group  Is  an  inabi^lity  to  relate 
to  a  therapist  or'  to  the  social'  world  *around  them.     Most  investigators 
recommend  simple  social  settings  offering  support,  patience' and  accep- 
tance o(  the  offender,  with  only  minimal  demands  of  his^  extremely,  lipitted 
skills  and  adaptability.  ' 
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These  types  are  presented, .not  to  be  academic,  buf  to  shdv  some  of 
the  complexities  in  a  syst^ematic  approach- to  adult  basic  education  ixi 
corrections  so  as  td^avoid'' as  many  of  the  educational^  ^tfalls  as  pos- 
/ibie.    An  important'pitfa  11  to  be  avoided  is  the  mi spn^eement  of  the 
, offended.     PropeT  diagnostic  testing  will  help  to  avoid  plaaing  the 
^,^learnei:  in  the  wrdng  cl*ass,  reinforcing  his*"  self-belief  that  he  is  un- 
able ^to  leant,  or  placing  him  too  low,  causing  him  to  want  to  cl^op  but 
.  from  sheer  boredom.'    -f^  ^    *  ,  ^  \ 

I    '  ^        ^       ;  Types  of  Tests  ^ 

Of ^ the  many  tests  that  were  cqnsidered  for  this  paper,  the  follow- 
\ihg  are  selected  for  discussion.   '  ^        ^  ' 


KahiT  Test  of  Symbo-l  Arrangement  (KTSA)  ^  - 

*       The'.kahn  Tfest  (Kahn,  :1953)  is  a -^new  approach  .to  psychological  test- 
ing revealing  personality  dynamics,  mental  h^'^alth  developmental  levels,  n 
and  extent  of  cerebral  competence:    The  techniqu^^identif ie^  6hi^* nature 
of  bhe  testee's  cultural-symbolic  thinking- by  analyzing  his  perforiiiance 
with  the  siijteen  symbol ic^  objects  J)reteste$  experimentally .  .  Administra- 
tion of  the  tests  takes  app^rOj^mate ly  fifteen  minutes.     The  scoring  time- 
*  is  three  or  four  minutes  for  tljose  with^  som^  experiq^ncd.     This^  includes 
time  to  dbta^in  the  testee's  symbol  pattern  and  'to  draw  his  ps-y ch,ography 
on  the  lT:idividuaI  Record  Sheet  furnished  with  "the  test.     Any  individual^ 
symbol  pattern  can  easrly  be  compared  with -symbol  patterns  typical  of  a 
JIarge  ivapiety  of  normal  and  clinical  groups  of  adults  and.  children. 
Wfiile  permitting  ft;ee  projection,  the  test  c^n  also  be  relatively  scored. 
Test  performance  Jias  both  verbal  and  manipul.ative  isp^ects  so  that  persons 
who  are  verbal ly^ locked  or  unresponl^ive  sti,lL  giv^  meaningful'  mo^or^^.^re-  ' 
sponses.  '  '       ^  .  ^  .     -  ,         *     >  _  ^ 


Uses,  ^  The  test  appeals  to  all  age  levels  because  of  its  challenging* 
p^crformance  tasRs  wfth  colored  plastic  , objects  having  interesting  and  ^ 
easily  recognized .  shapes.     tt  has  proven  s^cces^ful  iv^  differentially  ^ 
,   identifying  normals,  neurotics ,' schizophrenics ,  and"  patfierv^s  having  dr- 
g^nic»^rain  pathology."    Ps^rchologist  s  in  sctioots  and  chi  f^r^/ s^'c  1  mics 
1  iii(^^]bt:.,eff^v^  discrimlnating.^betweon  emotionally  disturbed  and 

\  norma-k  cMldy<m^.\ t^A,  percent^^^  giving  arit^tifjatX'  of  dccl|n^ 

i")!*  uJff  icier>cyv^duc  to '^emotional  stress,  or  4qs^  duetto  bWip  damage  , 
,  avnrlable^   Visua,l<  comparison  ot  aspec*£'s  of  rating  peMgir^nce  yields  ati 
* '  i  iuli<:'at ion' of  prognosis  of  psychotherapy jr    Vocal ionS  1  ^^pn^fe lor s  use  the- 
,.t  estate  determine -vocational  Interests  relatively  unconl^i\jinated .  by  en-  * 
V  I  roar^enl  a  1  iof^uences.     In  schogls,,  hospitals  ,'  and  correctional  insti- 
tutions the  psychohV^Lst  can  use  the.  si^ns '  of  fnUuro  adjustment*, level  of 
•aspiration  .ind  malini^ering  wiiich  the^.te^st  provides.,.^  Th^vfinal  test  ratt.^ 
^.^'nl   .symbol  sorl  vng' r ovea  Is  " the  rcUitive  emphasis  th^  test^ee  places  on 
surviv.aj,   i  dent  i  ii  cat  ion,   emotional  expression,  and  gyi  It /project  ion. 


Kgriabi  iity.    Test- ret e>t^mechod  of  ascertaining  reliability  yieldeS 
a  reliability  factor  of  .95  on  'tw^t^-five  cases  of  an  unselected  male  " 
group,  rete^ted  after  six  months,-    AnSEhec^oup',  including  untreated 
hospitalized  mental  patients^  was  retested  after-^^ciods  of  ten  to  two  ' 
hundred  and  ten  days  and  a  ret e sting  cbefficient  ofT&^-w^s  obtained 
Afi  interscorer  corre'lation  of  .97  was  obtained  for  two  SGorjpO  .who  Aad  ' 
independently  scored  ten  test  records.     This  study  was  .later  tepeke^  " 
with  twenty-five  new  records  and  two  scorers  who  had'not  participated  in " 
apy  previous  ^reliability  studies.    The  correlation  between  the  two  sefcs 
of  scores  was  .99.  '  '  ^  -  '  , 

.         Valid-ity.     Fourteen  validity  studies  are  abstracted  in  the  new 
clinical  manual  which  accompanies  the  test  materials:    DetHls' of  cross- 
t^alidation  of  the  organic  brain  .pathology  score  are  available  in  the 
literature.     Cross  validation  of  the  test  as-  a  screening  device  was 
carried  out  with  the  aid  of  recognized  specistlists  in  the  field  of  sta- 
tistics and  applied  mathematics.    Other  validity  studies  report-  the  dif- 
ferentiation of  schizophrenics  from  psychotics  whose  illness  was  caused  ' 
by  cortical  lesions  of  various  type&.     In  one  study  f  ifty-niiie  ^types 
were  found  to  be  capable  of  differentiating  a  nonpsychot^  .f rom  a  psy- 
chotic group  at  better  than  the  lOl  level  of  conf idence.^In  another 
study  involving  blind  sorting  by  Wmbol  pattern  alone,  only  three  normals 
and  three  neurotics  were  mi sclassiVied  as  psychotics  out  of  a  total  oh 
two  hundred  and  ninety,   of  whom  onk  hundred  and  fourteen  were  non-tf^y- 
chotics.  / 

Full  Range  Picture  Vocabulary  (FRPV)  Test 

Aminons  &  Ammons   (1954)   describe  ,the  FRPV  as  an  easy  to  use,  highly 
reliable  and  valid  individual  test  of  intelligence  based  on  verbal  com- 
prehension,  taking  only^five  to  ten  minutes  to  administer,  with  norms 
for  chronological  age  two  through  adult  level.     There  aVe  two  forms-- 
A  and  B.     No  reading  or  writing  is  required  of  testee. 

This  test  is  used  for  (a)   intelligence  testing  when  time  is-  re- 
stricted;  (b)  evaluation  of  stability  of  testee^s  personality  and  envi- 
ronment in  tejrms  of  pass-fail  scatter^  a  rapport  is  established  because 
the  testee  finds  it  intrinsically  amusing;  screening  of  'large  popu- 

lations where  paper  and  pencil  would  be  of  doubtful  validity;   (d)  testing 
the  physically  handicapped  (e.g.,  speech  *  cases ,  cerebral  palsy)  where 
physical  activity  by>  testee  is  difficuit,  will  give  a  good  estimate  of 
functioning';   (e)  testing  aphasics,  as  a  part  of=  a  regular  test  battery 
wi^th  one  form  at  the  start  and  one  at  the  end;   (f)  to  estimate  attitude* 
changes  during  t^^sting  in- experiments  where  subjects  are  tested  twice  or 
more  (there  are'two  parallel  close iy-t^quivalent  forms);   (g)  to  obtain  an 
estimate  of  intelligence  quickly  and  unObtusively ;   (h )  testing  small 
child^ren  ages  two  to  eight  who^find'the  test  .easy  and  int  eresting^fi')  >  as 
an  informal  interviewvin^' an'^  projeiE^tive  testing  pracedure^w-i th  the  testee 
telling  stories  aboUt  "interfestirtg*'  pictures  where  iticqrrect  answers  were 
given',  which  did  not  soem  ^^nrrati ted  by'tlic  general  level,  of  responding,  > 
.\  ^        .  -      \   \  "     ,  <!'    .  *  '  '  ^ 

.    Tb&re  are  ^Sixteen  Cards  on  each  of  which  there  appear  four  caVtoon- 
li-He  lir^  drawings.     The  ejcaminer  has  ^an  answer  sheet  on  whicfH  t^ie  woi 
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to  be^  tised  with  each  card  appear.    Testee  is  asked  for  whicji  one  of  the 
four  drawings  best  represents  the  particular  word,  and  responds  by 
pointing  or  by  somehow  indicating  "yes"  or  "no"  as  the  examiner  points 
to  each  drawing.    Thus  the  test  can  be  given  to^ ahyone  able  to  signal 
'  "yes"  or  "no"  in  any  way  i'nterpretable ,  and  abl'fe  to  hear  or  to  read 
words ^         '      ^  .    '^'1      '    '  ^ 

,/Each  respons-e-  is  checked  right  or  wrong  as  testing  proceeds.  ,  The 
examiner  can  total  "rights"  plus  easier  items  within  thirty  seconds 
after  testing  is  completed  to  obtain  che  scoreV'  Mental  ages  for  two 
through  sixteen  a,nd  adytt  percentiles  are  read  directly  from  a  simpli-  ' 
fied  table  on  the  back  of  the  ginswer  sheet.     Sample  answer  sheets  for  ^ 
Vorni  A  and  B  come  with  the  test  as  do  sheets  showing  correct  answers.  ^ 

The  Full  Range  Picture  Vocabulary  Test  is  uniformly  high,  ranging 
for  various  groups  from  .86  to  ,99,  with  a  median  of-  .93  and  can,  of 
course,  be  raised  even  higher  by  giving  both-  forms  of  the  tesK  The 
following  estimates  of  r^eliability  ijaye  been  reported:     .91  for  one  hun- 
dred and  two  black  adults,  Form  A  wit^^^Qrm_  B-1^2j^^7^  for_sixty-one 
mildly  to  severely  disturbed  child  clinic  eases.  Form  B-16;    .BB^  fpr 
eighty  Spanish-Americans,  Form  A  , with  form  B-Hj    .'95  for  fifty-two^  chll^-^ 
ren,  odd*(^ven  55u^,93  for  one  hundred,  and  twenty  preschool  ^rld^en. 
Farm  A  with  Form  ^7;    .99  for  three  hundred  and*  sixty^schootNcr^ildren, 
Form  A, with  Form,^B-8;   .92  foi*  seventy-one  farm  ch ildren";'"x^93«xb^  one 
hundred  and  twenty  adults ,  'Form*A  with  Form  B-9.  \  \ 

The  validiCy  is  satisfactorily  high.     EstJ^mates  are  a 1 1 enu a ^eaSiy 
failure*  to^  ta-ke  the  curvi linear i ty  of  the  relationship  to  the  criterlori\^ 
into  consideration  in  computaticfn.    The  test  does  not  discriminate  .well 
'at  below  thp  two-year  level,   or  at  the*  superior  adudt  level  •    As  with 
^all  other  tests,  the  correlation  of  FRPV  scores  with  validity  criteria 
'  is  lowered  by  the  less-than-perf cct  relia{)ility  of  thes^  criteria;^  and^ 

tends  to  b&  lower  in  the  cfese  of  clinica»l  as  compared  to  normal  groups. 
Vaiidity  is  of  course  even  higher  when  both  forms  are  administered.*  The* 
.following  estimates  of  validity  have  been  reported:     .76  with  Stanford 
Bihet  fot  sixty  male  mental  "defectives;   .91  and  .82  with  VIBS  for  onq  * 
^.       hundred  and  two  black  adurts;r.82  with  WISC  for  sixty-one  mildly  to,  . 
severely  disturbed  child,  cllaic  cases;   .78  with  Leiter  Inpe^rnatitOndvl  ^\ 
Per  iormancc'^  ,Saa  U'  for  fifty  <><^r(.*hral  palsied;   .84  with  Raven  Progr^ssivqL 
Mcttrices  for  ^ifty  cerebral  palsied;    .48  and  .57  with  WISC  for  sixty-oqe 
•  mildly,  disturbcni  cases.  •     .   ^  ^  * 

Qui  te^  poss  I'bly     some  interiv^ting  r»e search  might  be  an  extension  of 
the  tes^L  10  tht'  superior  adult  level;   etfects  of  cultural  background  on 
pattt^rn  of   items 'passed  and  f  a  iled ; "  restandardization  in  Spanish,  French, 
German;  extension  of  the  tost  to  levels  below  two  years;   relation  Between 
this  measure  or  vtyrbal  cpmprehensioii  and  measures^  verbal  production; 
comparison  of  ^pced  of  recognition  on  thi?S'|:,cst  an^K?Bp^?9  "lof  *  vi  sua  1  per- 
ception; chanvj^o        pruvahi'hty  and/ui  •  1<U  enjicy  ofVco^J^ct  response  as  a 
function  of  difticuUy   Level  o\  words  vliort'  subject  Ts  forced  to  guess; 
devel ofjment  of  motfiods  for  objective  use  as  a  projective  tjest;.and  de- 
velopment of  group  forms  x>i  th(>  test. 
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Science  Research  Association  (SRA)  Tes^s 

Scienc;e  Research  Association  (1047)  states  that  knowing  the  stu- 
dent's ability  to  learn  is  essential  to  a. sound  program  of  education  and 
guidance.     Learning  ability  As  related  to  all  hiiman  pursuits--school 
courses,  cat;eers,  leisure  activities.    This  ability  is  known  as  general 
intelligence,  sometimes  called  the  ability  to  learn,  to  solve  problems, 
to  foresee  and  plan,  and  to  think  quickly  and  creatively. 

The  SRA  Verbal  and  Non-Verbal  Forms-  have  been  developed  through 
many  years  -of  research  ,to  furnish  an  objective  index  of  student  intelli-- 
gence.     They  are  short ,  'quickly  scored -tests  of  general   intelligence  for 
use  with  all  types  of  students  from  illiterate  to  genius. 

Wide  Range  Achievement  Test,  1946  < 

The  chief  obstacle  to  a  broad  diagnostic  program  has  aiways  been 
the„  lack  of  achievement   tests  suitable  for  individual  clinical  work 
' (Jastak,  1946).     Despite  the  availability  of  a  large  number  of  achieve- 
ment scales   the  writer  knows  of  no  test  which  would  fulfill  the  criteria 
of  a  good  c  linicar  test .    The  most  important  , requirements  of  such  a  test 
are  low  cost,  individual  standardization,  ease  and  economy  of  adminis- 
tration, suitability  of  contents,  relevance  of  the  functions  studied, 
comparability  of  the  results  over  the  efitire  range  of  skills  in  question. 

—  The  Wide  Range  Achievement  Test  was  constructed  with  these  factors 
•in  mind.     Ifs  contents  are  limited  to  the  three  basic  subjects  of  reading, 
.spelling,  and  arithmetic  around  which  most  school  studies  revolve.  In 
^^  aU  three  skills  the  range_  tested  extends,  from  kindergarten  to*  college. 
^;The  word-  pronunciation  test  was  selected  as  the  most  appropriate  diag- 
'^nostic  tool  of  reading  for  several  psychological  reasons  gleaned  from  ^ 
^^individual  studies  of  thoua^^nds^  of  inferior  reader^.     Readi'ng  disability 
.^■is  practically  always  a  deficiency  .in  the  mechanics  and  not'of  compre- 
,|hension.*  In  fact,  one  of  thje -4nost»  accurate  definitions  of  the  non-read-er 
f  is  jthal    in  reading  he  functions  wi>elow  the  level  of  his  general  intelli- 
'  gence.        ^  ,  ,  •  *  . 

'  ]  -  .    .       ^        i  *' 

4ft e^n  determining  the  Level  of  comprehension  by  means  of  intelli* 

gt^ncj?  tests,  the  examiner  is  not  .interested  in  hoi;  w6ll  the  learner  can 
compreTrend,    but   in  how  well  he  can  re^d,     TJid  par igraph  and  picture  ' 
reading  tests  introduce  elements  into  the  test  si:uation  which  may  give 
an  entirely-  erroneous  view  of  thje  learner's  reading' abi  lity .     The  average 
non-r(|ader  ivS  -ah  expert   in  gue^ssing  from  corrtext/and  !from  pictures.  He 
may  answer  many  ^questions  correctly  without  actufilly  being  able  to  r;,ead 
the  paragraph  or  the  legend  underneat'h  the  picture.     In  the  word  reading  ^ 
test  li  i  s  skill  £s  assayed  without  the  interference  of  context  and  compre-^ 
hcnsLOn.    The  test  is,   in  this  author's  experience,  one  of  the  most  reli- 
able and  val.Ld^tests  of  reading  as  a  motor  skill.     Besides,   its  adminis- 
tra-tion  ^^nd  scoring  hardly  ever  consume  more  than  five  minutes.     Its  cor- 
relation with  the  New  Stand,ford  Word  Reading  Test  is  .84  (389  cases  of 
the  7th  and  8th  grades).  j 
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The  spelling  and  arithmetic  tests  were  given  to  4,052  students.  Ap- 
proximately 1,500  of  them  took  the  tests  individually  and  the  -  remainder 
were  given  to  c^lass  groups.     The  reading  tests  were  administered  individ- 
ually to  1,429  students  from  kindergarten  ^p  to  senior  year  in  college. 

Few  psychological  studies. aj;e  complete  without  school  achievement 
tests.     Recent  clinical  experiences  indicate  that  a  thorough  examination 
of  a  learner's  personality  should  include  not  only  several  intelligence 
tjests,  but  also  tests  of  the  school  fundamentals.     The  correlation  be- 
tween intelligence  and  school  achievement  is  moderately  positive,  but  not 
as  high  as  was  believed  years  ago*    This  finding  is  consistent  with  the 
view  that   failure  in  school  and  in  life  adjustme^s  may  be  caus'ed  by  many 
other  factors  besides  lack, of  intelligence.     Thus  it  happens   that  a  child 
of  average  or  even  superior  intelligence  may  have  great  difficulties  in 
learning  to  read  or  to  figure,  while  a  child  of  inferior  intelligence  may 
become  relatively  proficient  in  both  reading  and  arithmetic.     The  admin- 
istration of  reliable  school  tests, should  determine  to  what  extent  the^  - 
learner  fails  to  work' up  to  the  level  of  his  capacity  in  any  of  the  basic 
subjects. 

An'other  important  aim  of  the  school  examination  should  be  the  study 
of  discrepancies  in  the  org;anization  of  learning  abilities.     Whereas  some 
learner?'  are  uniformly  well  developed  in  all  school  functions,  Qthers 
show  wide  discrepancies  between  the  accomplishments  in  the  various  sub- 
jects.    A  child  of  eleven  whose  intelligence  and  grade  placement  are  nor- 
mal may  have  sixth  grade  achievement  in  arithmetic  and  only' second  grade 
achievement  in  spelling.     In  some*  children  the  reverse  is  true.     Th'e  dis- 
covery of  such  wide  *di|f  ferences  is  important  for  thl  understanding  o^  the 
child's  personality  aqd  his  school  problems  and  for' the  insti  tution  ■  of 
proper  remedial  programs.     These  discrepancies  are  oftentimes  the  only 
clue  to  an  objective  explanation  of  learning  failures  and  condupt  dis- 
orders.   They  reveal  (difficulties  which  the  intelligence  test«  sometjLmes* 
fail  to  unearth.  '  '       ,  ' 

School  tesL  results  are  extremely  revealing  even  in  the  study  of 
psychotic  adults.     It  may  be  sufficient  to  note  that  the  high  reading  and 
low  arithmetic  scores  tend  to  occur  in  abnormal  mental  states  of  a  devel- 
opmental nature  and  long  standing  as  in  neurosis  and  schizophrenia;,  while 
hikh  arithmetic  and/ low  reading  ability  ate  mo  :e<*  frequent  in  acquired 
pgychosiis  duD  to  aycolrolism  and  syphilitic  inf<:ctlon.     A  similar  tendency 
seems  to  prev.ail  id  children.     The  neurotic  am  disorganized  child  is 
iJsually  more  proficient  in  reading  than  in  ariqhmetic.     If  neurotic  ten- 
'dencies  and  sj^ecial  reading  handicap  occur  Logether,  the  child  may  func- 
tion Far  below  the  level  of  his  true  capaciLy  in. all  school  subjects.  It 
mu^l  he  remembered,  however,  that   failure  in  arithmetic  and  failure  in 
reading  in  the  same  learner  may  be  caused  by  enttirely   independent  factors 

I^or  these  and  other  reasons  it  has  been  the  policy  of  oiir  program 
to  use  school  achievement  tests  on  as  many  le^irners  as  possible.  The 
addiLional  time  and  energy  spent  on  case  studies   is  well   repaid  by  a  j 
fuller  understanding  of  the  patient  s  p'roblems  viewed   from  a   longitudi-  ^ 
na 1  and  cross  -  sect iona 1  angle. 
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Wijde  Range  Achievement  Test,  1965 

j      The  Wide  Range  Achievement  Test  (Jastak  &  Jastak,   1965)  was' firsjt 
stjandardi^ed  in  1936  as  a  convenient  tool  for  the  study  -of  the  basic 
scjrhgol  subjects  of  reading,  spelling,  artd  arithtyetic  computation.  It 
w^s  designed  as  an  adjunct  to  tests  of  / inte llig^^nce  and  behavior  adjust- 
ment.   'Ttje  WRAT  apparently  satisfied  an  importmit  need,,  as  its  use  be- 
came widespread  'both  here  and  abroad  in  a*  relatively  short  time. 

The  method  of  measuring  the  basic  subjects  was^advisedly  chosen  to 
achieve  the  following  ends:     (1)  to  study  the  sensory-motor  skills  in- 
volved in  learning  to  read,  spell,  write,  and  figure,   (2)  to  provide 
simple  and  homogeneous  content,   (3)  to  avoid  duplication  and  overlapping 
with  tests  of  comprehension,  judgment,   reasoning,  and  generalization 
studied  by  means  other  than  reading,  spelling,  and  arithmetic,    (4)  to 
free  diagnostic  inferences  from  common  confusions  due  to  operational  se- 
mantics, and   (5)  to  permit  validity  analysis  by  the  method,  of  internal 
consistency. 


Description  of  the  Tests  -  Two  Levels 

( 

The  1936  and  1946  editions  of  the  WRAT  had  only  one  scale  of  achieve 
mertt  ranging  from  kindergarten  to  college  in  each  of  the  three  subjects; 
The  1965  version  retains  the  same  three  subtests..  Each  subtest  is  di- 
vided into  two  levels,  I  aad  II.     Level  I  is  designed  for  use  with  child- 
ren' between  the  ages  of  five  years  zero  months,,  and  eleven' years  eleven 
months.     Level  II  is  intended  for  persons  from  twelve  years  zero  months 
to  adulthood.     The  revised  edit  ion- ^ons  ist  ing  of  two  levels  takes,  less 
time  to  administer  although  the  number  of  items  within  each  level  is  in- 
creased.    Altogether,  the  three  subtests  take  between  twenty  and  thirty 
minutes  to  administer.     The  three  subtests  at  both  levels  are: 


1.  Readi^'ng  -  recognizing  and  naming  letters  and  pronouhcing 
^A^ords. 

2.  Spelling  -  copying  marks  resembling  letters,  writing  the 
name,  and  writing  singly  words  to  dictation. 

^     3.     Arithmetic  -  counting,  reading  number  symbols,  solving 
oral  problems,  bnd  performing  written  computations. 

It  should  always  be  Iremembered  that  the  validity  of  a  test  is  de- 
termined by  the  needs  of  |the  administrator  who  is  diagnosing  the  needs  f 
of  ti^e  learner/offender,  j  \  ^  ^ 

One  of  the  most  -popular  diagnosing  tests  is  the  Wide  Range  Achieve- 
ment Test  (Jastak  6<  Jastak,  1965).    This  is*  widely  used,  in  schools  with 
students  whose  ages  vary  from  five  to  twenty. 

However,  the  tost  that  is  most  used  in  Adult  Basic  Education,  in  the 
Wide  Range  Achievement  Test  (Jastak,  1946).     Most  of  these  schools  have 
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experimented  with  newer  tests,  then  returned  to  the  old  1946  model  WRAT. 
This^test  divides  the  learners  into  three  levels  to  such  an  extent  that 
t^e  'starting  textbooks  axje  assigned.     This,  of  course,  simplifies  the 
instructor's  task  during  the  learner's  first  school  day,  and  it  aids  the 
administrator  in  keeping;  the  tutorial  rather  than  the  class  recitation 
Concepts  in  t?fie  school.    Thus,  a  student  may  enter  school  at  any  time 
^rather  than  wait  for  a  new  semester  to  begin. 

Another  advantage  of  the  WRAT  is  that  it  may  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  other  tests,  self-made,  and  standardized.     One  of  th^  foremost 
southern  schools,  the  Learning  Center  of  the* Univers ity  of  Texas  in 
Austin,  uses  a  school-made  questionnaire  to  complement  the  WRAT.  This 
reinforces  the  validity  of  the  test. 

There  is  a  trend  among  educators  to  refer  to  a  test  by  any  name  but 
"test."  This  ^oes  not  deceive  the  testee,  in  fact,  it  tends  to  make  him 
suspLcious. 


In  .administering  Che  WRAT,  the  be^>t  approach  is  to  explain,  to  the 
testee  that  this  is  an  aid  to  the  instructor  in  starting  him  in  the 
proper  book  and  that  it  is  important  to  the  testee  that  he  must  get  no 
help  that  would  cause  hint  tcr  start  school  on  a  higher  level  than  he  can 
ach'ieve.     On  the  other  h'and,  he  must  do  his  best  or  he  will  be  bored  by 
the  simplicity  of  his  schoolwork.    The  principal   emphasis  must  bB  placed 
upon  the  fact  th^t  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  fail. 

It  must  be  remembered^ that  this  new  offender  is  apprehensive  and 
sometimes  antagonistic.     A  good  instructpr  will  counteract  this  feeling 
by  holding  an  oral  question  and  answer  session  for  a  few  minutes  before 
starting  the  test.     A  suggested  question  to  the  group  might  be  *'Do  you 
undeirstand  how  to  become  eligible  for  parole?"  or  "Have  your  mailing 
privileges  been  explained  to  you?" 

^  '  .  ' 

No  matter  what ^test  is  used,  it  cannot  be  overemphasized  that  each 
testee  must  do  his  ^own  work.  « 
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THE  NEXT  STEP 


Paula  A.  Tennant 
U.  S.   Board  pf  Parole,  Youth  Division^ 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Today  is  graduation.     You  h'^ve  completed  an  intensive  seminar  on 
educational  programs  and  have  defined  and  delineated  a  specific  course 
of  action  for  implementing  this  knowledge  in  your  own  ins  t  i  ti^t  ion .  You 
have  devised  this  program  at   some  expense  to  yourselves  in  terras  of  en- 
ergy and  effort.     Presumably,   it  is  the  best  you  can  procJucj4  and  as  such 
has  been  approved  by  your  instructors.    The  next  axid  cruciaJL  step  is\ to 
take  these  models  back  to  your  institutions  and  devise  implementation 
strategies.     You  must  convioice  your  supervisors,  co-workers,  and  inmates 
of  the  value  of  what  you  have  developed^here.     You  muJt,  in  effect,  be- 
come a  salesman  and  your  program  is  the  product  that  you  will  need  to 
sell.    All  of  us  are  exposed   to  a  deluge  of  salesrpansh ip  through  TV, 
newspapers,  radio,  and  other  raedia  of  public  information.     As  a  result, 
the  precise  act  of  selling  or  buying  tends  to  be  lost^ifn  the  emotional 
'appeals  that  surround  the  offered  product.     But  even  the  best  products 
in  the  world  cannot  be  sold  without  appeal.    And  the  most  elaborate  ap- 
peal will  not  sell  a  product  unless  it  is  directed  toward  an  individual 
who  is  responsive  to  the  appeal. 

You  may  not  have  been  aware   of  the  fact  that  Vou  went  through  a 
series  of  definable  steps  before  being  sold  your  liatest  washer,  lawn- 
mower,  or  car.    You  may  have  , thought  that  the  purchase  was  based  'On  need 
or  cost  or  what  your  neighbor  had.    While  these  fictors  and  many  others 
enter  into  sales  action,   progressing   from  just  consideration  of  a  pro- 
'duct  up  to  the  decision  to  buy  consists  of  precise  definable  steps  which 
can  be  learned  and  practiced  by  anyone  who  wishes  to  sell  a  product  or 
an.  idea. 

Selling  your  product,  the  program  you  devised,  will  be  the  most  im- 
portant result  of  this  seminar  and  it  represents  a  vital  test  of  your 
own  career. ^    Let's  slpjl*down   the  process  of  salesmanship  and  take  a  look 
at  the  steps  which  can  result   in   success  or  failure  depending  on  your 
understanding  §nd  use  'of  essential  elements.  ^ 

These  are  the  elements  involved  in  every  sale:  \ 

J  ^  ' 

1.     The  product 
7^.     The  appeal 
3 .    The  decis ion 

Eacfi  o£  thCvSe  has  a  direct  relation  to         participants  iiivolved  in  the 
sale:  •  You  hopefully  believe'  in  and  are  cjoipmitted  ti  (1)  the  produc^^,  , 
the  buyer        the  one  you  are   trying  to  wiin  over  by  (2)  the  appeal,  and  ■ 
both  you  and  the  buyer  will  shAre   m   (3) /the  decision.  ^ 

I    ■        !■    "  .  , 
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Looking  first  at  the  product,  what  is  the  most  important  considera- 
tion?  ,The  answer  is,  identification.     The  product  jrtust  be  imbued  with  / 
substantial  identification  and  one  peculiar  to  itself;  one  that  sets  it 
apart  from  gny  like  or  similar  product.     Does  this  program  you  have  de- 
veloped have  that  characteristic?     Does  it  have  it  for  you;  will  it  have 
it  for  the  people  to  whom  you  will  be  selling  it--or  is   it  just  an  al- 
ready known  product  with  a  slight  change?  « 

A  visible,  constant,  repetitive  thrust  is  needed  to  produce  identi- 
fication impact.     It  could  be  achieved  by  a  name,  title,  or  slogan,  by  , 
the  color  or  physica^fset-up  of  the  program  brochure  ,  or  by  the  time  slbt 
in'to  which  the  progr^f^"^is  fitted.     You  may  be  limited  in  number  or  kinds 
of  modes  you  can  use  to  identify  your  product  and  for  that  reason  you  may 
have  to  make  total  use  of  the  few  available  to  you. 

Next,  what  kind  of  tests  has  your  product  been  subjected  to?  Did 
you  try  it  out  on  your  instructor  -  participants  in  the   seminar,  or  had 
you'  tested  your  approach  on  other  buyers  before  you  came  to  the  seminar? 
Are  there  statistics  to  support  the  , test  results  or  are  the  results  de- 
rived from  empirical  knowledge? 

The  tests  which  support  your  theory, must  be  stated   in  concise  and 
clear  form.     Statistics  are  impressive  hut  they  should  be  kept  to  a  mini- 
mum and  only  those  which  directly  prove  a  point  should  be  cited.  Subjec- 
tive tests  might  h'e  reported  by  quotations  of  responses  of  persons  who 
have  been  e:<posed  -to  the  ptogram  in  one  form  or  another, 

I 

Another  question  to  ask  yourself  is,  are  you  convinced  that  your 
program  is  the  best  in  the  market?   *If  you  aren't,  how  do  you  expect  to 
sell  it  to  your  supervisors,  co-workers,  and  to  the  inmate?    Your  own 
conviction  of  the  degree  of  excellence  must  be  emphatic.     In  short,  first 
you  must  sell  yourself  on  ity  excellence  and  itsiprimary  place  in  the* 
market.  /  ""^^^^  * 

If  you  are  convinced,  as  you  should  be,   that  your  program  is  the 
best   in  the  market,  you  should  be  prepared  to  show  wherein  it  excels 
otfeer.  products.     This  excellence  should  be  carried  through  your  total 
pa;;5?s?lTrtation.     Two  or  three  poifits  of  excellence  will  afford  convincing 
'proof  cTf  your  program's  place  as  "best"  'in  the  market. 

Does  it  have  h  igh  ly  jd^isirable  and  unique  qualities?    What  aire  these 
qualities?     How  are  they  Recognized?    What  has  gone  into  your  product 


that  is  not  .only  ^recu^aizp-d  as  highly  (Jesirablr  in  an/ tjc'-icat 
,    •     ^       •      i..-r   .     .   _i  plan  you  propose?  ' 


but  also  is 


_  _        different  and  special  in  tl 
dressed  to  a  specific  problem  or  is  it 


ion /program 
Is  it  ^d- 


a  newi  overall  approatih?    What  have 


;ou  hui  it  in|to  your  program  that  is  un:  que?  '  j 

(he  recognized  and  accepted  basis  for  your  program  should  be  acknowl- 
ed^ed^  but  vary  tlie  maimer  in  which  you  build  on  this  recognized  principal, 
veer  from  it',  enlarge  it,   reject  portions  of\^t  or  approach   it  from  a  new" 
angle.     The  unique  quality  must  be  emphasized,\    The   innovations  may  be 
physical,  approached  by  sight,  hearing  or  toudji.     They  may  consist  of 
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writing,  reading,  singing,  acting  or  pantomime, 
vations  must  be  thoroughly  emphasized. 


But  whatever,  the  inno- 


/ 


ere  does  your  product  stand  in  the  FL^i4.,jof  educationa  1  program- 

a  positiafi- 


mingT    Will  it  have  status--promotable  to  a  positi^^~of^prestige--or  will 
it  be  lost  in  the  morass  of  monotonous  mediocracy? 

The  area  in  the  field  of  educational  programming  that  is  covered  by 
your  product  need  not  be  large,  but  its  reputation  in  that  area  must  be 
excellent.     By  reducing  the  scope  of  your  program  you  can  increase  its 
intensity.     Status  is  easier  to  achieve  in  a  limited  area,  and  prestige 
more  naturally  res.ults  when  there  is  a  sharp  and  controlled  thrust. 

'   Do  you  expect  that  your  product  will  develop  a  reputation  for  ex- 
cellence or  had  you  not  considered  that  a  product^s  reputation  is  appli- 
cable to  your  program?    How  do  you  intend  to  promote  its  reputation?  Had 
you  considered  that  any  promotion  was  necessary? 

The  Chinese  have/S:  saying  that  one  picture  is  worth  a  thousand  words/ 
You  must  develop  a  picture  of  your  program  that  will  convey  a  positive 
"thousand  words."     Remembering  that  one  negative  statement  or  attitude 
can  updo  much  of  the  normal  good  reputation  that  would  flow  from  your 
program,  you  must  produce  and  promote  a  reputation  which  will  override 
the  casual,  careless,   and  caustic  indifference  of  an  uncommitted  approach 
/o  reputation. 

These  six  criteria  concern  you  and  the  product  you  have  worked  so 
diligently  to  produce,   i.e.,  identification,.^  testing ,  place  in  the  market, 
highly  desirable  and  unique  qualities,   statuS^  .and  reputation. 

If  you  think  these  criteria  were  just  dreamed  up  to  make  a  speech 
for  the  graduation  of  this  seminar,  I  ask  that  you  tak^  a  second  look  a^ 
them  in  light  of  some  well  known  commercial  products,  for  instance,  a 
rent-a-car  company  whose  slogan  is  to  the  effect  that  they  try  harder 
because  they  are  number  two.     *,  ^ 


The  second  element  that  needs  your  attention  is  product  appeal  and 
it  concerns  the  buyer.     There  must  be  created,  i/n  the  buyer  a  desire  for 
your  product,  an  appeal  that  to  him  has  a  peculiar  meaning.     While  the. 
appeal  must  extend  to  a  large  number  of  people,  each  buyer  must  have  a 
point  of  individual  identification  to  himself.     To  him  it  is  a  special 
appeal,  quite  over  and/  above  what  it  means  to  any  other  person.     It  is  a 
dominant,  central  factf  in  his  consideration,  this  appeal  that  is  directecf 
and  meaningful  only  tolhim. 


Once  the  buyer  disc^overs  this  appeal  he  then  has  other  needs  to 
satisfy.     Prestige  among  other  products  is  one.     He  wants  to  be  able  to 
compare  this  highly  desirable  product  with  others  and  to  discover  that 
there  is  a  special  prestige  to  be  gained  by  f^election  of  this  pr/5duct 
over  any  other. 
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Products  are  mj^i^i- faceted  and  the  buyer  is  interested  in  the  number 
of  dimensions  thatzVthe  prodiict  has.     This  product  of  yours  is  ^an  educa- 
tioncil  tool,  but  the  prospective 'buyer  is  also  iaterested  in  the  other, 
uses  it  may  have.    He  will  consider-  the  possibility  for  successful  u$e  of 
.the  product  in  the  sam^  areas.    The  product's  ability^  to  be.used'iti  mpre 
than  the  obvioi^  areas  of  employment,  proraoticm, '  and  association  will*' 
also  influence  the  buy^er.    A  product  with  a  high  degr^d  of  usefulness  is 
preferred  over  one  that  has  oply^the  conventional  uses,  fqr  insta^nce,  *a 
program  leading  only  to  obtaining  a  G.E.D.      .  .  ,        .  . 

Its  usefulness  or  multi-dimensions ' le ads  directly  to  its  position  in 
competition  with  other  products.    The  very 'fact  of  ,compet ition  provides 
both  a  stimulation  and  frustration  to  the  buyer.    With  several  products 
all  competing  for  attention,  each  will  receive  lesB  att.ent'ion  than  if 
only  two  products  were-  competing.     Unimportant  anc^  inconsequential  facts 
may  appear  out  of  proportion.     Emotional  br<transient  appeals^  may  put-^ 
weigh  more  permanent  arid*  long  lasting^  values.     Competition  itse^lf  which 
should  be  merely  a  process  by  which  to  ach'ieve  product  consideration,  can 
take  on  undue  significance  and  affect  the  outfcorae*  of  the  sale  #^11  out  of 
proportion  to-its  importance.     Your  buyers  will 'have -many  products  com- 
peting for  their  attention,  qnly  a,  few' of  vhich  will  be  in  the  field  of 
education.  -  .  '  , .  ^ 

An  additional  important  consideration  is   the   longevity  of  the  pro- 
duct.    Education  has  seen  ^  myriad  of  programs  come  and  go,  all  holding 
out  highNrl^opes  of  spectacular  achievement  •    .E^^per  imentatioa  ha&  bee^  the 
'rtame  of  the  game  but  there  has  been  st  paucity  of  enduring  successful  re- 
sults.    If  your  product  is  just  one  more  in  this  aimle^g  meandering,  do 
not  expect  impressive  long  term  appeal--your  product  does  not  de^rve^it 
and  will  not  command  it.  -    '  '  '   '  ^ 

The  third  /element  in  the  sale  process  is   the  decision,  and  it  in- 
volves both  you  and  the  buyer.     How  does  this  occur?    What  is  the  'moment 
of  truth  or  the  instant  of  commitment  that  achieves  the  sale? 

It  is  yery  difficult  -to  explore  the  substantive  state  of  mind  which 
exists  at  the  moment  of  decision  but" one  example  has* stayed  with  me  for 
many  yeai*s!     I  first  read  it  about  30  years  ago  in  ai  hook  on' sale smahship 
by  an  author  _whose'  name  l' have  long  since  forgotteny    The  process  of  a 
sale  was  likeped  to  a  small  stream  wandering  tHrougn  ;a,^ "meadow.  .There 
re  grasses  and  rocks  interfering  with  its  free  JfIov|  and  the  surface 


carried  leaves  floatfng*  and  swirling  as  it  moved 


likened  the  stream  to  the  mind  itself,  each  leaf  <is  ^n  idea  (product) 


which' float  §  through  the  mind,  the  grasses,  rocks 


distractions'  or  diversions  which  the  mind  is  constantly  encountering. 
Can  you  see  the  leaf-idea  falling  into  the  stream^   swirling,  caught  in, 
the  grasses,  checked  by  the  rocks,  bumping  into  other  leaves  and  finally 
floating  free,  moving  toward  the  center  of  the  stieam  where  the  current 
is  sw i  f  t c s t . 


1  < 


long.     The  author 


an(4  other  leaves  as 
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Only  when  it  reaches  this  mid-point  is  it  really  free  and  in  command 
6f  its  progress.     This  for  the  leaf-idea  is  the  instant  of  commitment, 
free  from  the  grasses  or  distraction  and  the^  current  of  uncertainty.  And 
it  will  last  but  for  an  instant,  the  approaching  rocks  and  grasses  and 
other  floating  leaves  will  soon  engulf  our  leaf-idea  and  almost  certainly 
it  will  never  again  achieve  its  instant  dominant ' posit  ion ,  free  flowing 
in  the  center  of  the  stream.     Thd  leaf  will  lose  its  moment-  of  truth  and 
,t\ve  fleeting  instant  of  decision  will  be  again  engulfed  with  .the  myriad 
thoughts,  and  ideas  that  constantly  pass  through  the  buyer's  mind  con- 
cerning 'the  whole  spectrum  of  events  that  comprise  his  day-tp-'day  life 
pattern.     Tjtie  sale  is  lost--the  product  uhbought. 


Are 


salesman?     Finding  out  is  the  next  step. 


/ 
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THE  TOTAL  SYSTEM 
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^-  I  Introduction 

To  determine  effectiveness  of  an  adult  basic  education 
in  corrections  project,  it.  is  necessary     to    know  the 
^  ^  kind  of  changes  4*^sired,   the  means^  by  which  the  changes 

will  be  brought  about^  and    J:he  sigQs'    by'which  such 
chang^s^  vHT  be  re^d^Kzed.     These  areas  of  knowled.g  e' 
constitute  the  essence, af  evaluatip-n.        "    T.  A.  Ryan 

The  seventh  and  last  futiction  in  the  Adult  Basic  Education  ih  Cor- 
rections Model  is  perhaps  the  most  important  function  of  all.  <  An  aqcti- 
rate  and  complete  evaluation  bf  the'  total  system  is  necessary 'to  indicate 
program  stre'^igths,  weaknesses,   suceesse$^  and  failures,  and  thereby  in-  , 
dicate  areas  of  needed  change,  readjustment,^  or  refinement.      '   •  • 

R^an,   in  "Strategies  for  Evaluating  Adult  'Basic  Education  in  Correc- 
tions,** defines  evaluation,"  then  proceeds  ^o  enumerate  and  discus&/nii;ie 
principles  of  evaluation  which,  when  implegpTented ,  achieve  effective  evalu- 
ation. ^  Lee,  in  "Rvyaluation  of  Adult  Basic  Education  in  Correctional -In- 
stitutions," discusses  10  as-sumptions  underlying  ^n  evaluation  plan  for 
educational  programs  in  corrections.^  Lee  discusses  the  applicability  of 
the  Program  Planning  and  Budgeting^  SySt  etns  (PPBS)  to  the  eva^luation  pf 
an  afdiilt  basic  education  program,  then  presents  suggested  p'rocedtir^  ^^nd 
i:riXeria  for  eval^iatihg  an  adult  basic  education  in  corrections  program- 

Evaluatioti  is  the  key  to  the  design  and -implenientration  of  viable, 
dynamic  syst'^ms  which  will  accomplish  th^  mission  of  corrections--  ' 
redirection  of  the  {$>f fender  into'  social l}?^'' productive  an^  civical- 
ly  responsible  avenues .     (Ryan,  ,et  al .  ,   j975,  p.  216).* 

'    .  *  Reference        I  <  - 

1    .   •  "       ,     •  -J 

Ryan,  T.  A.,  Clark.,  D.  ,  Hatrak,  R.  ,  Hinders^  D.,  Keeney,  J.,  Oresic,  J., 
Orrell,  J.,  Sessions,  A.,   Streed,  J.,'&  Wells,  H.  Q^^    Model  bf  aduH 
basic. education  in  corrections.    Honolulu:    University  of  .Hawaii, 
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STRATEGIES  FOR  EVALUATING  <' 
ADULT. BASIC  EDUCATION  IN  <:ORRECTIONS 


T.  A.  'Ryan  ,       *  ^ 

I*'  >  .    University  of  Hawaii 

'    ^         .    .  /  Honolulu,  Hawaii  .         '       '  - 

This  paper  defines  evaluation;  and  presenjts  basic  principles  of 
evalu9t;ion.  It  is  addressed  to  those  having  responsibilities  for 
evaluation -of  adult  basic  education  in  corrections. 


/  Definition  of  Evaluation  . 

,  ^  - 

*         Accurate  assessment  o,f  educational  outcomes  is  essential  for 

^ound  planning  arfd f  f ect ive  stimulation  of  growth  in  pur  edu- 
cational structure.  Assessment  has  always  been  an^ integral  «  . 
aspect  of  curriculpm  development  and  is  especially  critical  in. 
^,  a  time  of  awalcened  public  concern,  massive  federal  commitment 
and  widespvread  professional  reappraisal  of  ^our  educational  en- 
deavors (Association  f  or  Supen>'ision' ajnd  Curriculum  Develop- 
^ment 1965)  .   .  '  ^  > 

The  evaluation  pr^ocess  is  conce.med  w^ith  judging  worth  or  appraising 
value.     Any  object,  action  pr  information  is  capa^jle  of  being  appraised. 
A  piece 'of  property  can  be  judged  in  dollars  and "cents.    A  human  being 
can  be  judged  by  virtues  and  vices.    An  idea  can  be  judged  by  its  good- 
ness and  -creativeness.     A  training  program  can  be  judged  in  tierms  of  in- 
tended and  unintended  outcomes.     An  underlying  principle  which  guides 
evaluation  is  that  worth  or  valge  cart  be  "attributed  to  an  objec^;  ^action, 
or  information,  and  the  placing  of  value  on  objects,  action,  01/  informa- 
tion- is  done  in  relatioh  tp  .standards .  I  ,  ^ ' 

I     ■  •    ■;  \. 

Suchman  (1968)  considers  eva luat ion  as  "a  circular  process,  stenl?nit>g 
from  and  returning  to  valines.     The  process  starts  with  forrpation  of  - 
valu$3s,  and  results  deterrjiine  definition  or  redefinition  of  values.^  For- 
jTjat  ion'  oY\  values  is  a  judgmental  process  which  invo Ives  ^ deciding  what  is 
, desirable,  what  ^ould  "gopd  for  mankind,""  and/or  "what^one  x^ould  like  to 
-see  jiappen."    One  cOuLd  decide  that /'it  is  good  fbr  man  to  'Uye  a  Long 
time/'  or  "it  is  good  for  man  to  be  gainfully  employed,"  or.V'it  'is  good  « 
to  live  with  one  another  in  peace  and  harmony,  without  str'ife,  riot,  or 
violence."  -        .  ^  '  . 

'  /  '  •    ^  .   <.  '  ^'     '     ' ' 

In  the  correctional  setting,  a^ult  basic  education ,'  thT'QXigh  its 
projreLs  and  activities,  attmpts  to  bring  about  changes  in  the  b'ehaviors 
oi  ot  fenders,  changes   in  their  knowledge,   interests,  undci'r  standings ,  at- 
titudes, appreciation;,  antJ  .skil  Irs .  '  ' 

hvaluation  of  adult  basic  education'  in  corrections'  is^  th'e  process  / 
of  determining  the  extc^nt  those  changes  are  accpmplf^h^d  in  light  of  the 
procedures,  and.j^laces^  for  bringing  the' changes  about.     If  planned-for 

'    ■         >'     '  "      V    ^'  ■       /  ' 
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changes  in  offenders  occur  with  ejxpected  frequency,  considering  th,e  in- 
vestment of . resources ,  th^  decision-maker  can  place  a  high  degree  of 
confidence  in  his  decisions  dnd  plans  for  5*dult  basic  education.     On  the 
other  hand,  if  planned-for  changes  occur*  infrequent!^  or  unplanned  for 
changes  occur*  very  often,   there  is  need  for.the  decision-maker  to  reor- 
ganize or  modify  his  plans  to  assure  the  desired  success  levels. 

The  effects  of  adult  basic  education  in  corrections  can  be  and 
should        assessed.    The  unique  and  significant  factor  about  the  formal 
educative  process  in  corrections  is  that  the  learning  environments  and 
experiences  are^ de liberat e ly  created  and  directed  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  bringing  about  specifically  defined  changes  in  behaviors  of  offenders, 

v.  ^  ^ 

Adult  basic  education  in  corrections  represents  formal  education 
intended  to  equip  adult  offenders  with 'academic,' vocational  and  social 
skills  for  entry  into  areas  of  occupational  life,*  , and  to  ,make  these  in- 
dividuals capable  of  assuming  their  adult  responsibilities.    .Adult  basic 
education  in  correction's  should  develop  the  learner's  basic  educati'onal 
skills  as  well  as  developing  understanding,  attitudes,  an*d  skills  in 
society  and  realizing  self-actualization'.         ^  '    '  ■ 


Adult  bas,ic  education,  whether  a  total  prograi^  consisting  of  related 
courses  and  practical  experiences  or  special  short-term  learning  experi- 
enoes  ought  to  b^e  evaluated.     Evaluation  yiel,ds  feedback  which  controls^ 
and  directs  definition  of  goals  and  objectives^  planning  of  projects, 
creation  of  learning  texperiences'",  and  techniques  of  measurement.  Evalu-< 
ation  of  adult  basic  education-"  in  corrections  is  essential  for  decision- 
makers to  make  valid  jjudgments  about  the  efficiency  and  e f fee t ivet^fe^s  of 
their  educational  plan's  and  programs.. 


Principles  of  Evaluation 


Assessing  the  resGlts  of  an  educational  proj'ect^-or  i 
rections  must  be  done j in  a  reliable  and  objective  manner 
there  is  the  chance  that  erroneous  conclusions  will  be  d:* 


ctivity  in  cor- 

Otherwise , 
awn.  Effective 


ovaluatii^n  can  be  achieved  by  implement ing  nine  principles  of  evaluatiok: 

1 .  Objectives  of  training  should  be  stated  in  terms  of  behavior 
changes  of  -the  learners  (Bloom,  1956;  Krathwoh  1 J  1^62;r^Hagjer ,  1962; 
Mager  ^  Beach,   1967).     It  is  necessary  at -the  *b(&gi,nriing  to  decide  exactly 
what  changes  are  desired  in  adult  offenders  who!  wil  1.  part icipate  in  the 
adult  basic  education  activities.     Determining  whether  or  not  t^se 
changes  occur   is  the  function  of  evaluatioiv;     It  is  important  to  define*' 
careUillv  these  planned-for  changes  at  the  beginning.  /  r 

2 .  The  Level  ot  proficiency  and,  the  conditions  under  wliich  the  ' 
i)eliavi6)rs  will  be  demonstrated  when  objectives  have 'been  achieved  must 
he  stated  precisely  (Mager,  1962)..     In  determining  effectiveness^  of  a* 

.program,   it  is  essential  to  have  in  mind  the  minimum  petformance  which 

wi 1 1  *he  tonsideced  acceptable,  and  to  specify  the  conditions  under  which 
"***tht»  performanae  will  take  place. 
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3 ,     The  source  of  evidence  for  assessing  adult  basic  education  in 
cor  reactions  must  be  the  persons  for  whom  the  project  or  activity  has 
beeril  planned.    Adult  basic  educatioi\  activities  are  designed  to  reach 
certi^in  'individuals .     These  persons  are  the  only  ones  who  can  provide. 
evidence  of  the  success  of  an  adult  basic  education  project  or  activ^ity. 
Success  should  be  determined,  not  on  the  basis  of  whether  the  adult  of- 
fenders who  participated  in  adujt  basic  education  think  it  was  a  good 
project  or  activity,  but  rather  in  terms  of  the  changes  in  their  behav- 
iors which  implement  project  goals  (New  York  Department  of  Education, 
1967).     If  the 'eyaluator  defines  incorrectly  the  individuals  who  can  be 
expected  to^.provide  evidence  of  success  of  an  adult  basic  education  ac- 
tivity or  project,   this  may' result  in  underestimating  success  of  the  de- 
cision-makers'  pj-ans.    A  review  of  the  ^dult  .basic  education  plan  should 
enable  the  ev^luator  to  identify  sources*  of  evidence  of  ^success  of  an 
activity  or  project.     If  the  plan  is  designed  to  provide  a  specialized 
approach  to  t^eaching  reading  to  offenders  scoring  below  fi'fth  grade 
equivalent  on  the  Durrell  Sullivan  Reading  Test,  and  if  enrollment  in 
adult  basic  education  is  on  a  voluntary  basis,  then  only  those  adult  of-^ 
fenders  who  participates  in  the  full  reading  project  could  .provide  evi- 
dence je^f^oject  success.     It  would  not  be  appropriate  to  gather  data 
from  All  those  scoring  below  fifth  grade  level  on  the  test  unless  all 
thes^ • individuals  volunteered  for  the  project. 

The  sources"^^  evidence  must  be  representative  of  the  total 
The  adult  offenders  from  whom  flata  are  gathered  to  determine  ef- 
fectiveness of  adult  basic  education  in  corrections  must  be  representa- 
tive of  the  total  group  participating,  in  the  ^project.     The  hoped-for 
changes  in  behaviors  as  a  result  of  aduLt  basic  education  in  corrections 
will  be  concerned  primari  ly /with..,,£he  oj^'enders'   social,  occ^pational , 
personal,  and  civic  adjustment  af ter^^T^rmination  of  p-ar ticipation  in 
adult  basic  education^     This  means  it  will  be  necessary  to  gather  evi- 
dence ^om  those  \>hb  were  adult  ba'sic  education  participants,  when  they 
no  Lon^ger  are  in  the  project,  but  sti,ll  are  ixi  the  institution,  or  after 
thuy  have  been  released.     The  numbers  involved,  cost  of  data  gathering, 
or  difficulty^ in  locating  respondents  may  makecit  impractical  to  gather 
data  from  lOO^percenL  of  those  who  .were  adult  basic  education  partici- 
pants,    Ln  <.this  case,  data  should  be  collected  from  a  sample  of  the  total 
popu lation. ^  '  •  '  «• 

WhtMifver  dat.i  are  gathered  from  less  than  100  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion,  It  is  L'ssenLial  xhat  the  sample  from  which  .data  are  gathered' be 
rt'prescntat ivu  of  the  group.     If  the  total  group  ^is  large  enough,^  a  ^rau-  . 
dom  sampling  method  may  be  used,,  in  which  "every  person  in  th^  total  group 
could  have  an  oqiia  I  chance  to  be  'selected. 

^  -      ^  ^  r  '^' 

II  the  gr^up  is  smal4,  "strati fi^ed  r^ndpm  samplihg  cart  be  us^d  fo  be 
sure  of  ge.ttin^  representation  on'  a^ll^v-ariab les  wlj?.ch  might\&l^te  to  or 
irii  luen<fS'  t^.^adult  basic  education  project'/ 

5  .  ^  Ihe  nualiods  of  >>lrtairi^-t:fLg  evidence  about  effectiveness  /Ofc^^^dui 
'  i>asic  education  uukM  l>^appropri£^tG^„(Si ro ,   19A3  ;  Chapman,   194£;_-G^f  f », 
I9'»(j;  Arny,   19';3k     The  techniques  used^to  collect  in f orma,t-iron\depends 
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on  the  kind  of  evidence,  the  resources  available  for  collecting  informa- 
tion, and  the  peoplejfrom  whom  information  will  be  collected.  Some  evi- 
dence on  ef fect^&'-cFf^dult  basic  education  in  corrections  can  be  gathered 
through  use  of  standardized  tests.  Other  information  can  be  recorded  on 
observation  sheets,  collected  by  recording  results  of  performance  tests, 
or  obtained  from  xise  of  questionnaires.  The  kind  of  evidence  collected 
and  the  method  selected  for  collecting  evidence  mtist  be  determined  by 
considering  what  (Objectives  are  involved,  who  the  learners  are,  and  what 
was  the  nature  of  the  adult  basic  education  in  corrections  project, 

Most  skills  should  be  tested  in  the  context  of  the  ongoing  activity 
in  which  they  will  be  used.    Any  valid  skill  test   should  involve  use  of 
the  skill  in  an  appropriate  s-ituation.     If  the  learner  can  use  a  skill 
for  the  purpose  for  which  he  learned  it^,  that  is  the  most  significant 
test  possible.    The  task  of  the  evaluator  is  to  develop  an  approach  to  ^ 
assessing  skills  which  can  be' implemented  while  the  actual  process  is 
goin^  on.     Regardless  ofi  the  method  of  evaluation  employed;  it  is  essen- 
tial that  evaluation  be  made  in  terms  of  changes  in  behaviors  af  the 
learner^,^' riot  in  terms  of  what  the  instructors  do  or  what  d^<5xs ion-makers 
plan.     Measurement  devices  and  instruments  must  be  designed  specifically 
to  elicit 'responses  ffom  which  an  observer  can  tell  whether  or  not  the 
offender  has  acquired  the  behaviors  which  implement  the  project  objec- 
tives at  the  specific  levels  of  proficiency  (Wood,  1961;  Gerberich,  1956; 
'Remmers  et  al,  ,  1960).  , 

TJi^  methods  of  obtaining  evidence  of  adult  basic  education  in  cor- 
re^^^fonsef  feet  iveness  will  differ  f  or  ,the  institutional  and  po/t-release 

^ettijvgg.     The  ins t?itutiona  1  setting  lends,  itself  to  use  of  observation, 
t^^e  study,  iaterview,   self-report.    The  use  of  observer  check-lists  in 
a  number  of  situations,  including  work  detail,  and  recreation  can  be  most 
enligh t eaing.     In  ^the  post-release  setting,  the  questionnaire  will  be 

,mope  widely  use^d,  since  interviews,  beyond'  the  parole  period,  ^could  prove 
too  costly  to  warrant  use  of  the  technique.     Full  use  sho&ld  be  made  of 
interview  and  observation  during  the  parole  period.    Check-llS/ts ,.  ratings 
and  data  sheets  from  employers,  and  reports  from  family  can 'contribute  to 
th^  Yoad  of  usable  data  gathered  outside  the  institution.  i 

A  critical  element  to  take  into  account^ i s,  the.  methoc^  of^  gathering, 
baseline  data.     The  hoped-for  result,  of  an  effective  adult:  basic  educa-  v 
tion  project  will  J>e  a  change       beha^ior^.  'therefore,  there  ipust  be  pro-* 
vision  for  mea^suring  cftange.     This  Tttfeans  me^.surements  must  be  taken  be- 
fore and  after  the  adult  basic  educati'on  in  correction^project  in 'which 
the  offender  p^irticipa tes .  * 

An  Imoprtanb  element  in  'evaluation  is  who  col  lectins  the  information 
c one eriwrffg  adult  basic  education  in  corrections*    .Consideration  should 

given  to  outside  agencies,  as  tlvis  should  have /the  advantage  of  mini- 
mizing the  ten4ency  to  give  sop.iafly  desirable  an_swers^tl  the  one  hand, 
or  for  infff'itut iona  1  persj^nilel  to  reflect  bias  in  px^r  observations,  on"' 


/   6.    The  results  of  measurement  must  be  used  to  determine  the  extent 
to  ^ich  individual  learners  have  achieved  objectives  of  the  training  I 
program^  and  to  provide  information  for  use  in  modifying  or  improving  I 
instruction  (Bradfield  &  Moredock,  1957).    'The  primary  purpose  of  evalu- 
ation of  adult  basic  education  in  corrections  is  not  to  compare  one 
learner  against  another,  but,  rather,  to  determine  whether  or  not  trainees 
have  achieved  a^  sufficiently  high  level  of  proficiency  in  behaviors  im- 
plementing program  objectives  t;o  be  ready  for  progress  to  the  next  level 
of  operation,  that  is,   further  training,   immediate  employment,  or  reemploy- 
ment and  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  the  adult  basic  education  in  cor- 
rections project  or  activity. 

Evaluation  should  be  "c&nducted  with  the  idea  in  mind  of  enhancing 
learning  and  improving  teaching.     Evaluation  should  be  aimed  at  helping 
the  learner  develop  a  realistic  appraisal  of  his  progress  and-needs. 
This  means  that  evaluation  always  will  *be  directed  to  measuring  changes 
in  behaviors  of  learners.     Evaluati on .provides  a  comparison  between  the 
changes  in  behavior  which  would  be  expected  to  take  place  if  objectives 
were  reaUzed,   and  those  changes  which  in  fact  do  take  place  between  the 
time  the  learner  starts  a  given  training  program  and  the  time  he  com- 
pletes the  program.     When  the  results  of  evaluation  of  all  trainees  in  a 
program  are  considered  as  a  whole,  these  data  point  up  possible  direc- 
tions for  program  improvement  or  modification  by  indicating^areas  in  which 
trainees  show  marked  weakness  or  strength. 

7.  Use  results  from  data  collecting.     Evaluation  includes  analyzing 
the  res'ults  aad  applying  these  data^to  objectives,  plans  ,  ^ and  , learning 
experiences  to  see  where  changes  need  to  be  made. 

8,  Evaluation  should  be  continuous.     The  most  effective  evaluation 


is  more  than  p;retes t-pQsttest  measurement.     It  j,s  conWnuous,  carried 
out:  in  relation  to  specific, and  immediate  as  well  as  loi:ig-range  purposes, 
and  provides  .ft^edback  during  the  entire  program.  ^ 

JExternaJ^  <y6j^tiv^  .evaluation  should  be  complemented  by  continuing 
self^st^udy.'  -The  basic  "principles  undergirding  the  process  of  evaluatiop 
appt5^to  both  the  ^elf-study  and  the  external  assessment  of  program  ef- 
fectiveness. 

9.     Feedback  from  evaluation  must  be  reported  and  used.     The  poten- 
tial worth  of  evaluation  can  be  realized  only  if  the  evaluation  process 
is  ^carried  to  the  point  of  preparing  and  submitting  the  evaluatLon  report 
which  will    include  rc  co:tunenda  t  i  ons  Cor  action.     Tife  Evaiualion  T  ..or. 
ahould  contain  three  sections.     The  first  section  should  describe  the 
context,  including' a  description  of  the  genera  1 .  loca  1^  and  the^  specificV 
cor rect  ional  , -system.     Background  information  dri  the  ot-ganization,-  and 
financial  status  of  the  system  will  be  helpful  in  estabrf  slung .  the  pa- 
rameters witln,n  which  the  aduH  basic  education  in  corrections  project 
functioned.     Some  mention  should  be  made  of  the  needs  assessment  whxch 
precfd{id  onst't  t;t  the  special  adult  basic  education  in  c^orrpc t ions'^r o^ect , 


do  3 


The  second  part  of  the  Evaluation  Report  should  describe  the  Adult 
Basic  Education  in  Corrections  project.     This  description  should  include 
discussion  of  the  scope  of  the  program,  the  personnel,  the  organizational 
proct'dtfres ,  the  activities,  the  equipment  and  materials,  and  the  budget. 

The  third  part  of  the  program  reports  the  evaluation.     This  includes 
the  statement  of  purpose,  goals,  and  objectives,   followed  by  a  descrip- 
tion of  participants.    The  last  part  deals  with  measurement  of  change, 
and  include  description  of  measurement  techniques  and  instruments',  ap- 
plication of  persons  taking  measurements,  and  calendar  for  testing.  The 
results  are  presented  in  tabular  and  diagram  or  figure  form.  Analyses 
are  reported  ar\d  these  findings  must  be  ijUjdMPp'fe't  ed ,   to  ""indicate  success 
or  failure,  and  point  up  the  extent  to  which  results  are  genera lizable . 

The  most   important  part  of  the  report  is  the  final  one-,  dealing  with 
Recommendations.     Recommendations  which  point  up  needed  changes  and  sug- 
gest strategies  for  assessing  changes,  must  be  based  on  conclusions. 
This  set  of  recommendations  will  influence  the  future  of  the  adult  basic 
education  in  corrections  project,  and  in  some  measure'will  have  an  impact^ 
on  policy-making  in  corrections. 


Conclusion 

The  evaluation  of  adult  basic  education  in  gporrect i bns  can  make  a 
major  contribution  to  corrections  and  ^iltimately  to  the  offenders  and  to 
society.     The  ^UDafanCe  and  methodology  of  adult  ba^sic  education  programs 
^n- corrections  can  be  improved  by  utilizing  evaluation  feedback  in  pro- 
gram planning.     The  positive  growth  and  development  of  the  offender  can 
be  enhanced  by  tailoring  training  to  \\is  need^s  and  characteristics,  and 
social  pf-ogress  can  be  enhanced  tUjrx)ugh  feedback  to  indicate  the  extent 
to  whith  social  pleeds  are  being  fulfilled  as  a  result  of  adult  basic/ edu- 
cation in  corrections.  ^  '  y 

J^valuation  of  adult  basic  education, in  corrections   is  the-study  of 
pJanTied  projects  and  activities  for  producing  changes  in  ^fenders.  A 
-t4+erough  urrder standing  of  the  relationship  between  projedf  objectives, 
program  planning  and  operation,^  and  <#iterion-  mea sur es  is\ssential  for 
{•valuation  to  b^  effective.  *     '  "  v 

*  • 

To  determisne  effectiveness  of  an  adult  basic  education  in  correc- 
tions project,   it  is  necessary  to  know  the  kind  of  changes  desired,  the 
means  5y  .which  the^  changes  Vill  be  brought,  about ,  and  the  signs' by  which 
such  changes  will  b(^  recognized.     These  areas  of  knowledge  constitute 
tht   t'ssenee  of  evaluation.     Knowing  the  kinds  of  ch'anges  desired  cal4^ 


fot  having  in  tnind  a  clear  idea  'of  ^  th-e^jva  lues  which  will  be  impt^mi^im^d' 
<ir>d  bi'ing  ab.le  to  define  in  op.erational  terms  the /DULcumeb  whicii -must- 
'achieved  to  realize  these  values.     The  corrections  decision-maker  who 
wishes  to  realize  the  potential  of  evaluation'  for  improving  the  projccss 
oi  ad\i  It .  basi\j  education  in' corrections  must  'be -cont  irvually  alerted  to 
"what*  t^utcOijies:  he' wou  Id  like  tt)  accomplish,"  "holy^he  liopes  to  achieve 
these  ^oals,"  and  "what  sigos  he  will  see  to  let  hirn  know^tTTe  mission' 
has  been  accomplished."  v  .  •  •      /^^  •  s 


Correctipns  today  is  faced  with  the  demand  for  public  accountability 
This  can  be  accomplished  only  by  implementing  adequate  procedures  for 
determining  goals  and  objectives;  and  methods  for  monitoring  the  extent 
to  which  planned  adult  basic  education  in  corrections,  pro ject s  achieve 
these  goals . 
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EVALUATION  OF  ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION 
IN  CORRECTIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 


Allen  Lee 
Teaching  Research  Wyision 
Oregon  State  System  of  Higher  Education 

As  one  contemplates  the  evaluation  of  adult  basic  education  in 
correctional  institutions,  prudence  demands  recognition  of  certain  re- 
alities, assumptions  and  standards.    The  Manual  of  Correctional  Standards 
of  the  American  Correctional  Association  J1966)  in  its  Declaration  of 
Principles  states:  "Both  punishment  and  correction  are  at  present  our 
methods  ojf  preventing  and  controlling  crime  and  delinquency.  Further 
improvement  and  expansion  of  the  correctional  rhethods   should  be  the  gen- 
erally accepted  goal"  (p.  xix).. 

The  Manual  also  notes  the  ancient  Judaic  doctrine  of  "an  eye  for  an 
eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth"  (p.  3)  and  the  lack  of  sanction  for  this 
doctrine  today.     The  Manual  comments  upon  the  wofld  debate  on  the  puni- 
tive versus  the  rehabilitative  theory,  an/  indicates  that  so  far  as  the 
United  States  is  concerned  the  dgbate  is  ended,  in  favor  of  the  rehabil- 
itation theory.  ^  I  ' 

The  p^revalence;  of  the  terminology, ^Correctional  ^institution"  also 
constitutes  evidence  of  faith  in  rehabilitation--if^rtding  further  'imporr 
tarrce  and  credence  to  the  concept  that  education  constitutes  the  ^eatest 
hope  for  impro^^ent  in,  the  success  of  'cor  rect  iona  1^  in  s't  i  tut  ions . 

•  The  need  for  improvement  is  emphasize4  by  the  Manual's  s taten?enr|^ 
that  "There  is  no  general  agreement  as^yet  on  wl^at  constitutes  success  or 
failure  on  parole"  (p.   27).  '  '  '  1^  -  " 

A  recent  study  (Oregon  State  Board  of  Control,  1969)   found 't;;LaiL___ 
"The  men  able  to  remain  free  fot  at  least  one  year  were  significantly 
more  likely  to  have  high  level  skills  (21.57oVS  5.8%)"   (p.   2).  The 
study  further  noted  "Recidivists  usually  took'^obs  requiring  o.ver  50       . , 
hours  a  veek"  (p.   2)  and  that  "Nonrecidivists  earned  significantly  mora 
.than  recidivists"  (p.   2).  /  ^         *  ^ 

Such  findings  and  observations  support  a  recent  state^ient  b^  John 
J.  Galvin,  Administrator,  Oregon  Corrections  Division,   that  "Education 
is  of  major  importance  in  our  correctional  institutions  (conj^ersat ion 
with  the  writer  on  Decerfiher  10,  1969)." 


Definition 


Tlie  tit](^  of  this  presentation  refers  to  "AduTt  Basic  Education." 
To  dispel  any  potential  assumption  that  the  reference  is  limited  to. 
literacy  training,  eighth  grade  &t  high  school  equivalency,  the  intent 
^  '   ^^^^^^^^^  -    ^  '  ' 
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here  is  do  encompass  at  least  the  following  goals  excerpted  from  the 
previously  mentioned  Manual  of  Correctional  Standards: 


a)  To  offer  an  inmate  sufficient  academic  education  to  enable 
him  to  face  the  needs  of  the  world  as  a  better-equipped 
person. 

b)  To  provide  vocational  training  so  that  he  might  take  his 
proper  place  in  society  and  be  economically  free  and; 

c)  To  offer  cultural  and  hobby  activities  that  will  enable 
him  not  only  to  be  bejLter  adjusted  to  his  prison  circum- 

,  ^stances,  but  to  brpaden-his  area  of  interests  and  culti- 
vate aptitudes  looking  forward  to  his  return  to  civilian 
life,     (p.  485) 

In  short,   the  reference  to  "Adult  Basic  Education"  includes  whatever  type 
and  level  of  education  is  most  appropriate  for  the  present  and  prospec- 
tive needs  of  the  individual.     *  * 


Assumptions  ^ 

The  major  purpose  of  this  effort- is^^to^sugges  t  a  plan  (procedures 
and  cT^iteria)  appropriate  for  the  evaluation  of  ediu:atioru.p^ograms  in 
correctional  institutions,     Ac  a  prelude  to  that,   the  fol lowing^^arssnmp- 
^tions' are  made:  ^ 

1..    Primarily,  education  in  correctional  institutions  should 
be  viewedJ.and  e'v^luated  very  much  like  education  in  any 
other  environment.-   ^  " 

^  .  ,  ■  , 

2.     Education  programs  in  coiTrect iona  1  institutions  need  im-      .  , 
proyement, 

3/    ImproverifetTt  of  instrucftion  an<l^  administration  of  adult 
^  -      basic  educational  programs  in^orrectional  institutions 
'  affords  a  significant^,  and  perftaps  the  greatest,  poten- 
"»      tial  for  ^  rehat^i  litation,  - 

4,    -Desirable  conduct  is  difficuTt^  if  not  impossible,  to 
legislate'  or  dictate.  -   '  / 


5.y^hose  persons  most  immediately  involved  in  an  education^ 
program  are  uniquely  in  optimum  po$ition  to  identify 
strengths,  x^eaknesses,  and^'needs  in  the  programs  for 
whicti  they  have  r^gp^r^ciK-j  ^^fy,  j_  '  ^ 

,Y  ^  

_In  tl'i?^^e\^luatlon  process,  the  perceptions  of  Bo*fh::pxo* 


fessional  ^nd^lay  persons  are  needed. 


7,    The  perceptions  qf  teachers,  students,  admipistratdrs, 
•    and  outsiders  should  be  identified. 
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8,    The  evaluation  should  encompass  both  instructional,  arid  » 
administrative  diirxensions  of  the  education  program, 
because although  instructional  procedures  are  in  need 
of  improvement,  the  implementation  aTid"  development  of 
such  improvements  are 'limited  by  administrative  factor^ 
(administration  is  also  in  need  of  improvement). 


10. 


A  third  party  (^ith  no  vested  or  immediate  interest  in' 
the  education  pry)gram)  should  coordinate  and  suimnarize 
the  evaluation.  \ 

r     *       .  '■'  ■  

The  involvement  ,0f  many  types  of  people,  is  essential  t;o 
the  identification  and  successful  implementation  of 
change  for  imp,rovement  in  education  programs  in  correc- 
tional institut  ions • 


Implicat^ions  of  PPBS   ^  '  . 

PPBS  (Program  Planning  and ^Budgeting  Systems)  is  an  increasingly 
prominent  and  promising  concept  which  merits  ma^jor  attention  today,  / 
Actually,  PPBS  may  be  viewed  as  merely  a  name  foj:,^ systematic  .education 
planning  and  evaluation  f  ramework--des  igned  to  facilit:at^_J.dentif  ication 
of  priorities,  decision  making,  and  fundamental  planning  whT^h^hpuld  b6, 
and  to  some  extent  has  always  been,  done,  ,  • 

The  limitations  inherent  in  the  scope  of  this  presentation  prohibit 

any  adequate  treatmeat^of  CTB^  here;  however,   some  pertinent  observations 

^re  in  order  at  this  v'time  to  tocus  attention  upon  the  importance  of  PPBS 

with  rega/d  to  education  programs  in  correctional  institutions,  and  to 

suggest  ^£eciji£  , future  action.    The  following  statements  are  made  ad- 

cordingly :  "  "  .  ,  '      *  . 

•  ^   

Application  of  PPBS  principles  has  been  spectacularly  ef-*^ 
fective  in  many  kinds  of  state  and  federal  activities. 


2.  PPBS  etubodies  fhe  cofTOEpt  that  almost  any  enterprise  can 
^  ^  -be  improv^d^^^rough^  better  mapagement. 


5. 


PPBS  is  being  promote  by  many,  federal  and  state  adminis- 
trators and  legislators,  — 

So-called  ^''management  apa lysts^^^^Vfe-^HuaslL^^ 
prominent  in*' the  application  of  PPBS. 


■  I  ^ 

Ideally,  and  probably  esseiitially  for  succes  s  PPBS 
'should  bd  adapted  and  applied  to  an  education  enterprise 
jjnd^f^h'e- coordinating  leadership  of  ^an  individual  wht) 
is  competent  iTr-both  management  and  education.  The 
latter  is  most  essential,  I 
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In  general,  there/  is  a  de^'th  of  individuals  who  possess 
ccJmpetency  in  both  manageraei^  analysijs  ^and  iii  education. 


7.  PPBS  has  a  significant  potential  for  .the  improvement  of 
education,  and  concurrently  a  highly  undesirable  poten- 
tial for  abuse  and  the  perpetuation  of  mediocrity. 

8'.     PPBS  adapted  and  applied  by  persons  not  really  schooled 
and  experienced  in  the  education  enterprise  will  most 
often  be  found  uncomfortable,   ineffective,  reseated  and 
damaging.  '  <  ^  ♦  . 

9.  'It  appears  not  feasi*ble  to  start  from  "scratch"  and  en- 
deavor to  train  a  management  analy-st  in  the  intricasies 
of  the  education  entejrprise. 

10.  It  appears  q^uite  feasible  taorient'an  educationist  in 
the  intricasies  of  Pi^BS,  so  chat  he  (the  educationist) 

M  can  (with  the  assistance  of  a  management  analyst)  adapt  ^ 

and  'design  PPBS  for  the  education  operation. 

11.  The  current  climate  of  taxation  and  budgeting  concerns, 
especially  for  agencies  such  as  correctional  institu-  * 
tions,  places  much  emphasis  upon  cost-benefit  ration-- 
or  what  returns  are  being  achieved  for  tax  dollars  in- 
vested'-and  alternative  courses  of  action. 

Reasons  such  as  those  listed  above  merit  the  following  recommenda- 
tion:    Instructional  and  administrative  personnel  in  correctional  insfi- 
tutions  should  devote  special  attention  and  effort  to  studying  PPBS  and 
•adapting  Ht   to  m^et  the  needs  of  their  education  programs.     A  number  of 
^^^'PPBS  principles  have  prompted  various  evaluat^ive  criteria  suggested 
hereafter.  ^  _ 

Suggested  Procedures  and  Criteria  for  Evaluation  ^  ^ 

""J^  \  The  procedures  and  cr«.teria  hereaft,er  recommend  for  use  in  evalu- 
ating education  F{rograms  in  correctional  institutions  are  ad^&ptations*  of 
similar  elements  which  have  beenr widely  and  thoif-oughly' applied ,  tested 
and  refined  in  man/  education  institutions  including* eleqientary  and 
secondanr'  schools*  junigr  and  -community  colleges,  state  education  depart- 
"msats,   state  vocationa'l  education  agencies,  anactyi4e^^es  an&  univ^j^i  ties , 
TUey  iiaVe  proven*  quite  effective*.     The  basic  procedutessiToej;d--be_e^ually 
r  appl ic?Bb-le  to  G6rrectiona.l  4.n^titut-ions,  although*  the  criteria  utibUz^B^ 
for  evaluation  by  the  various  committe|3,  should  of  couxse  vary. 

Immediat&^y;^;i.Qnowing  is  an  overview  of  the^  recommended  procedures 
for  tiva  lua t  ion^jpT'''^r^l^^^^Xa^^  in  correctional  institutions.  Next 

is  an  outline  of  the  various  areas  of  the  education  program  which  should 
be  eva'Iuated^  and  this  is  t^^fed  by  more  detailed  descriptions  of  the 
j  procedures  and^the  cri tetia  (by  areas).  . 
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Overview  of  Procedures         i  -  *  . 

1.     Self-Analysis ,     In  this  phase,   administrators,  instruc- 
tional staff  and  students,  (inmates)  should  be  divided 
in^o  committees,  and  the  respective  committees  given 
suggested  criteria  (guidelines  or  standards  for  ,com-  '* 
pari^on)  to  utilize  in  analysis  o-f  wtheir  own.  ^'reas  ,of 
responsibility  for  education  in  the  correctional  in- 
stitution . 

2\     Use  of  a  Visiting  Team.     In  this  (the  second)  phase  of 

the  Evaluation,  an  outside  group  reacts  to  the  Self-Anal- 
ysis conducted  under  item  #1  (above).    This  Team  should 
include  such  persons  as  an  education  official  from  a 
similar  institution,  a  management  , ana lyst  from  the  state 
executive  department ,  a  pub  lie  school  educator,  a  legis- 
lator, a  prospective  employer,  a  university  person  or 
two,  and  perhaps  a  parole  representative.  ^  ** 

3.    A  Report  and  Recommendations.  .  This  should  be  prepared 

by  a  third  party  (not  a  staff  member  in  the  Self-Analysis 
.    and  not  a  Visiting  Team  member),  and  should  include: 

a.  A  summary  of  the  Self-Analysis. 

b.  A  summary  of  ihe  reactions  of  the  Visiting  Team, 

c.  Specific  recoiranendat ions  for  improvement,  with 
suggestions  on\timing,  strategy  and  costs. 


Suggested  Areas  to  be  Analyzed 

1.  Foundation  for  education  program. 

0.  Legal  basis. 
^-             b.     Philosophy  andJ3bje<:Jw^s. 

,  c.     Relationships  with  ^^'b ^^^^^^^i es > 

2,  Administrative  funct4;0ns.  ^ 
a.     Policy  a;:id  policy  formulation.' 

Orgarfn.'zation . 
Staffing." 
Financing . 
gaming. 
Directing, 
g;     Coordinating . 
h.     Gommunication . 

1.  Researching, 
j.     Supporting  services, 
k.     Facilities  and  equipment.- 
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3.     Instructional  programs  such  as-:    ^      ^  ^        ■  .  ^  » ^ 

a.  Literacy,    -  '  -  ^ 

.    ,      b.,  Eiglitb  grade  completion,  *  x  ^ 

c.  High,  school  complet^ion,  *  2 

d.  Vocatiohal  and  technical. 

e.  College'. 

f .  Graduate •  ,      '      '  " 

g.  Hobby  and"  cultural/  *  '  '  ' 

For  each  of  the  areas  suggested  under  items  #1,   2, ,and  3  (above)  a 
separat-e  committee  should  be  designated.     Members  should  be  instructor^, 
administrators  and  students  who  are  actually  involved  in  the  respective 
^reas.    The  first  activity  of  each  respective  committer  should  be  to  re-  r 
view  the  suggested  criteria  (guidelines,  questions  or  standards)  given 
to  it.    Each  committee  should  have  the  prerogative  to  recommend  additions, 
deletions  and  revisions  iti  the  suggested  criteria.    Next,  each  committee 
should  achieve  consensus  in  its  assigned  areas.     Following  this,  the  com- 
mittees should  coUvene  together,  with  each  reporting^  to  the  combined  group, 
to  achieve  group  consensus.    The  report  of  all  th^  committees  should  be 
consolidated  into  a  single  SelfVAnalysis  Report,   for  use  by  the  Visiting 
Team  to  follow  and  eventually  to  be  incorporated  into  a  Final  Report  (such 
as  indicated  under  part  #3  of  "Overview  of  Procedures"  previously  des- 
cribe d)\,         •  '  , 

With  regard  to  the  selection  of  a  Visiting  Team,  suggestions  should 
come  from  a  variety  of  seurces.    After  the  Self-Analysis  phase  is  com- 
pleted, the  Visiting  Team  should  study  the  ^If -Analysis  Report,  be  con- 
vened on-site,  observe  and  interview  as  necessary,  and  reach  consensus  on 
the  various  criteria  iovolved  in  each  area  of  the  Se If^Analysis • 

It  may  well  be  found  desirable  for  the  Visiting  Team  to  meet  once 
as  a  group  with  the  combined  Self-Analysis.  Committees  for  interaction 
purposesi  after  the  Visiting  Team  has  reached  consensus.     Any  specific 
recommendations  should,  however,  be  posed  only  in  the  Final  Report  (item 
ir3  under  'wvcrview  of  Pracedures" )  .    The  Final  Report  should  be  presented 
to  the  heaokpf  the  correctional  institution  for  such  acti^on  as  he  deems 
appropriated  .  -    /    /  , 

.    The  total  evaluation  (three  phases)  should  be  coordinated  by  co- 
chairmen;  ^  one ,  a  gtaff  member  from  the  correctional  institution  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  h^ad  of  the  correctional  institution,  arid  Che  other  from 
an  outside  agency.  -sr- 
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Aft^r  the  Respective  committee  for  each  area  of  the  education  pro- 
gram has  reviewed-  the  list  of  criteria  and  appronpriate  nfodificationS  have 
been  .agreed  upon,  each  committee  member  should  indi;!i^idual ly  indicate  his 
personal-'pencept ion  of  response  to  each  criterion,  using  the  following 
symbo Is: 

Symbols  for  Staff  Committee.  Use: 

Symbol  *  Meaning 

E   *   Exce  llent^ 

VG   ^   Very  Good 

,        *  G   Good 

S   /.  .  ;  *.   Satisfactory  _ 

F   <  ^  \  ^   Fair 

P   ;   Poor 

M  t  ,  ^..4  Missing  and  Needed 

N  i  \.  Missing  but  Not  Needed 

After  each  committee  membet  has  indicated  his  persQnal  response  pn 
his*"working  copy"  of  the  criteria,  .the  committee  should  reach  consensus-* 
Thereafter,  the  several  committees  involved  in*  the-*  ana  lysi  s  should  con^- 
vene  (if  possible,  together)  and  reach  staff  consensus  on  each  report! 

'     /  •  '  .    *  .  /. 

Xhe  objective -is 'fo  maintain  anonymity  so  "far  as  personal  opinions 
are  concerned,  and  to  identify  group,  consensus  fot  incorporation  into  a 
final  written  report.     This  applies  not  only  to. the  Self-Analysis  phase, 
'but  also  to  the  ^Yi siting 'Team  phase  of  ^e  ^evaluation. 

)       ,        ^  ,  »  * 

^    After  the  Sel f -Ana lys Is  consensus  has  been  reached  arid  Assembled  as 

'.^a  staf?  Self-Ana lysi$  Report,   this  Report  should  be  studied  by  the. 

Visiting  T^aiUj^  which  .will  subsequently  record  its  consensus  for  e^ch  ^ 

criterion,  utilir2ij;ig  ^he  following '  symbol's :       ^  • 

*      .      ^  Syjiihors^^or^  Visiting  Team  Us6 : 

Symbpl  '  '^^^^^'^'"-^  Meaninj^ 

S   '   Would  have  given  the^same  rating 

+  ,  \   Would  have  given  .a  higher'  rating 

-   '  %  Would  have  given  a  -  Ipwer  ra'ting 

0   Not  ^ratec 

"-s^  The  following  criteria  for  th^  respective -areas  are  intended  .to  be 

i  liiistratiK^c  in  this  stage  .of  deve l^pment ,  ^Kjd  only  tentative  ^and  in- 
cojiiplete.   'More  work  shou^ld  be  done  before  they  are  submitted  for  actual 
evahiation  by.  an  ,instit:utional  committee.    Also,  affer  the  criteria  foY 
"   oacli*  ar-ea  arc'  in  relatively  refined  form,  the  respective  committees 
should  ha\>o  the,  pre^gative  of  rfecommending  modifications  a^vadditions 
'  in  the  list  ot  cri*terlva  per  se  prior  to  using  the  criteria  for  ev3lua- 
t  i  on .  ,         *  '     '  •    .  ^  . 
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Suggested  Criteria  Concerning  the  Legal  <^Basti.s^ar  the  Correctional 
Institution  and  Its  Education  Program  (tentative  draft): 

.  r 

Staff        .  Visiting- 
Committee  Team 
Criteria  Analysis  Reaction 


State  stat:utes  provide  for  the  correc- 
tional institution  and^  a  director  res- 
^ponsible  for  administering  its  education 
program  


State  statutes  provide  for  a  suitable 
administrative  str^ucture  that  fits  the 
correctional  institution^for  its  role. 


State  statutes  and  j|Pmistrat ive  rulings 
are  sufficiently  flexible  to  permit 
changes  in  the  institution's  pattern  of 
organization  for  education  to  meet 
changing  conditions  and  needs  


State  statutes  and  administrative  rulings 
ave  made  adequate  provisipn  to  promote 
/  and  assure  wprkable  cooperative  relation- 
ships between  the  correctional  institu- 
tions and  agencies  


State  statutes  and  administ^rat ive  rulings 
provide  for  coordination  of  prison  indus- 
tries.and  vocational-technical  education 
shops  for  production  and  training  , 


6.     State 'statutes  and  administrative  rulings 
provide  for  purposeful  experimentation 
and  scientific  evaluation  of  the  institu- 
t  ion  *  s  '^education  programs^  '   , 


7.. 


IW    what  special  strengths  are  apparent  in  the  state  statutes  con- 
cerning the  correctional  institution? 


12.    Wliat  weaknesses  are  apparent  in  the  st;ate  statutes? 


13.     Suggestions  for  improvement; 


Suggested  Crit.eria  for  Use  by  the  Institution  Staff  Committee  On 
Philosophy  and  Objectives   (tentative  draft):  ' '  ' 


Criteria 

The  correctional  institution  maintains" 
an  adequate  written,  up-to-date  readily 
available  statement  o£  Philosophy  and 
Objectives  for  its  education  program^... 


'    Staff  Visiting. 
Commit  tee  Te^m 
» Analysis  -^Reaction 


The  current  statement  of  Philosophy  and 
Ob^Betives  represents  the  views  of  and 
i#/^upported  by  the  correctional  insti- 
tution's instructional  and  administra- 
tive staff,  and  its  governing  board./.... 


The  Philosophy  and^Ofej^c t ives  provide 
for  a  prograin^of  education  designed  to 
meet  t>h*^e  needs,  interests  and  abilities 
of  the'  individual  inmates  

The  Philosophy  and  Objectives  ptovide 
for  use  of  citizen  advisory  committee^' 
to  plan  and  improve. the  various  educa- 
tion programs^  

The-^ii  lo>0^iy  and  Objectives  provide 
or  Lirteracy  training  

The  Philosophy  and  Objectives  provide 
for  liigh  schooj^  equivalency  

Ti^e  Philosophy  nnd  Objectives^  provrde 
for  college  courses.;::...  

The  Philosophy  and  Objeotive's^ provide 
for  graduate  training  
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Criteria 

The  Philosophy  and  Objectives  provide 
for  hobby  *aiid  cultural  training , 


10.  The  Philo>jt>pity  and  Objectives  reflect 
coiis-rderation  of  current'  major  social 
p rob  1  eras  and  issues  ^ . . .   


11.  '  (To  be  added  by  staff) 


12.     (To  be  added  by  staff) 


13.     (T^o  be  added  by  stafi^) 


Staff  Vi^irttng 
Committee  ^-^Team 


Ana  lysijs^  Reaction 


r 


14.     (To  be  added  by.  staf 


..--'^TS.    What^gfrengths^xist  iti  the  ^t^temeilt  of  Philosophy  and  Objec- 
'  "^s^,^he        ^In  which  it,  was  prepared,  and  in  its  use? 


What  w^knes ses  exist  in  the  institution's  statement  of 
Phi^soph'y  and  Objectives,   its  preparation  and  ifs  ^use? 


iipppsti  ons  £nr  strengtUening  the  ins-t-Ttut  ion  '  s  stat^ent>0' 
Philosophy  and  Qlviecti^s  and^li^^ise  therep.^ 


cor;^- 
sad'^a  1 0 


.  The  examples   (aboveX-O^ -  crTCer ia  for  the  Legal  Basis  oi  the  corj 
ti(5tel '^nstit-«-t-roTt^<i  "f^F  its  Philosophy  and  Objec  tivesare^ 
illustrate  the  iTind  of  guidelines -to  be^jo-ft-^sClh^-tH^e^^  insti- 
*  tution  staff  for  Scl f -Ana lys ii ,  and  for  the  Visiting  Team^s  reactions. 
Sirpijar  criteria  for  tbe  remaining  nineteen  areas  outlined  under  "Sug- 
gested Areas' to  Be  Analyzed"  earlier  in  this  paper  can  he  formulated 
from  such  sources  as  The  American  Correctional  Ass  ocia  t  ion  *  s^^M^w-a-'l''''af 
Correctional  Standards."     Limits  of  this  paper  prec lud,e--i-rTtrTusion  here. 
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Summary 


Providing  whatevef^^ucat ion  is  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  each 
individual  inmai:e> 'Cstudent)   is  essential  to  the  success  of  correctional" 
institutions  t-o^y.     Evaluation,  including  identification  of  strengths, 
weakness^s-'^d-^needs^as  perceived  by  a  variety  of  concerned  personnel  is 

^ea^^ttfTal  to  the^^planning  of  changes  for  improvement  in^education  pro- 
grams.    Due  to  the  social  and^-p^n};;rt±ca'±~envircnnineTrit  which  exists,  due 
consideration,  s-hould  be  given  to  aTbernative  courses  of  action,  respec- 
tive costr^b'enef  it  ratios,  and  other  aspects  inherent  in  PPBS .     PPBS  l^s 
a  pronu.,&iftg"T5atervtia ^  for  the  improvement  of  education  in  correctional  • 

. tn's't itut ions ,  but  an  appropriate  design  and  realization  of  this  potential 
will  likely  result  "only  if  made  by  persons  thoroughly'  schools  and  ex- 
per ienced^J^the*  operation  of  correctional  institutions  and  their  educa- 
I: -i  oTTpFo  gr  a  m  s . 

Evaluation  is  the  foundation  of  the  ^t2ia4,  "to  improvement,  but  to  be 
effeQj:,ive  it  must  inVo^E?^^Sl  concerpe^  and  this  can  successfully  be 
done  in  the  thre^  phases  of  Self ^-Analy sis  (involving  instructors,  admin- 
istrators,  and  students),  us^  of  a  Visiting  Inter-Disciplinairy  Team,  with 
a  Fina^  Report   (prepared  by  a  third  party)   including  specific  recommenda- 
tions for  change  with  suggestions  on  timing,  strategies,  and  cost-benefit 
ratios  for  alternative  courses  of  action. 


Because  desirable  conduct  isr  difficult  if  not^  often  impossible  to 
legislate  or  dictate,  the,.g^nius  of  this  model  for  evaluation  lies  in 
the  appropriate,  timej^y^nvolvemeht  of  various  concerned  people--thus 
assuring  accurate,  -int^-HTg^ffET^fSientif  icatiop  of  improvement  speeded  and 
the  thorouglv-^tind^ers^^ii4-^^        ^11  concerned,     ikost  import^Rlfly ,  the 
pi  ULubb"'^"ub^^'lT5eHaf  fords  '  the  greatest  potentiaL/'^^jjXh^e  financial,  sup-  . 
l/ort  and  personal  commitment  needed  from  ^eachera-,/adinini strator s ,  stu- 
deriJU&-;3S^T.egis lators  if  proposecj  improvements  ar^  to  be  successfully 
t^ented.  -  /  i 
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